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SECTION  XXIX. 

But  it  is  time  I  should  return  to  speak  of  the  trinity,  and  to 
show  what  discordant  opinions  arose  about  it  among  the  Chris- 
tians; for  among  the  heathens,  though  there  were  different  opi- 
nions, yet  it  was  rather  a  secret  doctrine,  in  which  philosophers 
instructed  their  scholars  behind  the  curtain,  than  a  doctrine  which 
they  published  to  all  men  indifferently.  Now  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  any  thing  more  monstrous  than  some  of  these  opinions, 
or  more  litigated,  or  longer  unsettled  than  others.  The  least  we 
have  to  observe  of  this  kind  is  about  the  first  hypostasis,  and  yet 
something  of  this  kind  is  to  be  observed  about  that.  For  instance, 
though  we  cannot  explain  God's  manner  of  being,  and  though 
to  attempt  it  is  impardonable  presumption,  yet  we  may,  and  we 
must  assert,  that  he  is  not  a  system  of  matter;  because  there  arise, 
from  the  contrary  supposition,  a  multitude  of  absurdities,  that 
cannot  destroy  the  demonstration  of  his  existence,  but  that  are 
inconsistent  with  it:  notwithstanding  which,  the  fathers  of  the 
church  spoke  of  him  sometimes,  in  such  terms,  that  to  make  out 
any  sense  in  what  they  said,  we  must  understand  them  to  have 
thought  him  material,  at  least  not  immaterial,  and  what  they 
thought  him  then  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive. 

But  the  various  doctrines  that  were  taught  about  the  second 
and  third  hypostasis,  the  second  especially,  are  still  more  beyond 
all  conception  extravagant  and  profane.  Concerning  these,  and 
one  or  two  more,  it  is  necessary  that  1  should  descend  into  some 
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particulars,  in  order  to  show,  not  only  that  private  authority  has 
imposed  private  opinions,  that  is,  heresies,  but  that  public  autho- 
rity, the  authority  of  the  whole  Christian  church,  has  imposed 
opinions,  which  are,  therefore,  deemed  orthodox;  although  many 
of  them  are  as  absurd  as  any  of  those  which  are  deemed  here- 
tical, many  of  them  as  disputable,  many  of  them  as  little  war- 
ranted by  the  gospel,  and  many  of  them  as  incompatible  with 
true  theism;  because  if  they  do  not  deny  God,  they  do  something 
as  bad,  nay  worse  in  Plutarch's  sense,  and,  in  common  sense, 
they  defame  him.  From  a  consideration  of  some  few  of  these 
opinions  and  doctrines,  it  will  appear  how  unsafely  we  trust,  in 
matters  of  religion,  to  the  authority  of  other  men,  which  may 
lead  us,  and  has  led  all  those  who  have  submitted  to  it,  under 
pretence  of  making  them  better  Christians,  to  be  little  if  at  all 
better  than  atheists.  From  a  contemplation  of  the  consequences 
of  these  opinions  and  doctrines,  it  will  appear  that  theology  has 
made  Christianity  ridiculous  to  men  of  sense,  I  mean  the  Chris- 
tianity that  has  been  established  by  ecclesiastical  and  civil  autho- 
rity, and  a  perpetual  bone  of  contention  to  fools.  It  will  appear 
that  the  theistical  objection  to  religion,  which  has  been  mention- 
ed, groundless  as  it  is,  receives  a  color  from  the  inventions  and 
the  conduct  of  that  order  of  men,  who  have  arrogated  to  them- 
selves, exclusively  of  all  others,  the  name  and  the  power  of  a 
church,  and  whom  Christians  are  accustomed  to  think  and  to 
call  the  church. 

There  have  been  reports,  for  such  stories  deserve  to  be  es- 
teemed no  more,  that  Simon,  who  was  a  Samaritan,  declared 
himself  among  that  people  to  be  the  father,  among  the  Jews  to 
be  the  son,  and  among  the  Gentiles  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost;  that 
he  passed  the  operations  of  his  magical  art  for  miracles,  and  that 
he  broke  his  neck  at  last  in  attempting  to  fly  before  Nero,  not- 
withstanding which  he  was  adored  at  Rome.  This  latter  cir- 
cumstance, indeed,  was  founded  on  a  blunder  that  has  been  since 
detected;  though  it  imposed  on  Justin  the  martyr  in  the  second 
century,  and  which  is  much  more  strange,  on  Erasmus*  in  the 
sixteenth.  Montanus  pretended  to  be  the  paraclete  in  the  third 
century;  or  that  God  who  had  preached  and  sufiered  in  Christ, 
inhabited  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  him.  The  excuse  he  made  for 
coming  so  late,  when  Jesus  had  promised  that  he  should  come 
so  much  sooner,  was  the  unpreparedness  of  the  world  to  receive 
any  sooner  that  austerity  of  religious  observances  which  he  pre- 
scribed and  practised.  They  were  incredibly  great,  and  such  as 
may  render  it  probable  that  this  impostor  died  the  death  of  the 
traitor  Judas,  that  lie  hanged  himself  in  a  fit  of  despair,  as  Chris- 

*  Vid.  Ep.  831,  in  IreDsum. 
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tian  writers  have  afllrmed.  Such  tales  as  these  would  not  deserve 
to  be  mentioned,  if  they  did  not  serve  to  show  the  fanatical  spirit 
of  those  ages,  and  to  take  oflf  our  wonder  at  all  the  heresies  that 
arose  in  the  Christian  church,  by  observing  how  easy  it  was  to 
suppose  a  divine  mission,  or  even  to  assume  in  opinion  a  divine 
nature.  The  appearance  of  false  prophets,  as  well  as  their  suc- 
cess in  seducing*,  had  been  foretold;  and  it  was  the  character  of 
the  times  which  encouraged  one,  and  promoted  the  other. 

These  false  prophets  were  very  numerous,  and  their  success 
very  various.  But  there  was  no  article  of  Christian  faith  and 
doctrine  which  admitted  of  so  much  doubt  and  dispute  as  the 
divinity  of  Christ  first,  and  his  rank  in  the  godhead  afterwards. 
Cerinthus  denied  his  divine  nature.  Menander  asserted  that  he 
was  a  true  man.  Saturninus  that  he  was  only  the  shadow  and 
appearance  of  a  man.  Basilides  that  the  Christ  did  not  suffer, 
but  that  he  took  the  form  of  another,  of  Simon  of  Cyrene,  1  think, 
who  suffered  under  his  form  whilst  he  stood  by  and  laughed  at 
his  own  supposed  crucifixion.  Ebion  maintained,  like  Menan- 
der, that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  the  son  of  Joseph.  In  calling 
him  a  good  or  a  just  man,  he  had  the  authority  of  St.  Peter  on 
bis  side,  who  calls  him  so  in  one  place  of  the  Acts,  and  even  this 
he  did  not  want;  but  in  denying  his  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
as  he  did  when  he  affirmed  that  the  body  of  Christ  remained  in 
the  grave,  though  his  soul  went  to  heaven,  he  had  this  great 
apostolical  authority  against  hinL*  In  fine,  and  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  heretical  phrensy,  the  Sethites  held  that  the  same 
person  had  been  Seth  first,  and  was  Jesus  afterwards;  and  the 
OphitaB,  as  they  were  called,  that  he  had  been  the  serpent  who 
tempted  Eve;  so  that  he,  who  redeemed  mankind  by  his  blood, 
had  made  redemption  necessary  by  his  wiles,  according  to  these 
madmen. 

That  there  were  no  madmen  at  the  same  time  among  the  best 
and  most  orthodox  Christians,  if  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that 
any  orthodox  belief  was  settled  so  soon,  we  must  not  believe. 
There  were  many  such,  and  the  proofs  are  at  hand,  both  in  their 
writings,  and  much  more  in  the  anecdotes  concerning  them.  But 
that  which  deserves  our  particular  observation  is,  that  the  mad- 
ness of  those  who  are  reputed  orthodox  never  ran  so  high,  as  it 
did  after  the  orthodox  belief  on  this  great  article  had  been  settled; 
if  propositions,  the  very  terms  of  which  are  sometimes  ambigu- 
ous and  sometimes  quite  unintelligible,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
settled.  Certain  it  is,  that  after  this  the  orthodox  fathers  held 
such  language  about  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  as  many  of  those 
who  were  reputed  heretics  would  have  scrupled  modestly  and 

* Viram  probatam  a  Deo,  jostam  a  mortuis  sascitatum. 
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piously  to  have  used.  These  words,  the  Son  of  God,  were  un- 
derstood figuratively,  I  presume,  and  not  literally  in  the  case  of 
Foe,  who  assumed  this  appellation  in  India  a  thousand  years 
before  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  in  the  case  of  Zoroaster,  who 
assumed  it  in  Persia,  perhaps,  as  anciently.  They  must  have 
been  understood  even  thus  very  falsely,  in  both  those  cases.  But 
they  might  have  been  so  understood,  with  some  propriety  of 
figure,  in  the  case  of  Christ,  who  was  at  least  the  Messiah  pro- 
mised by  God,  foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  sent  in  due  time.  If 
this  had  been  the  judgment  of  the  church,  the  principal  difficul- 
ties about  his  incarnation  had  been  anticipated,  as  they  were  by 
the  Nestorians,  who  held  that  there  were  two  persons,  and  not 
two  natures  only,  in  Christ,  and  who  denied  that  the  Virgin  was 
the  mother  of  God.  But  the  church  having  determined  that 
these  words,  the  Son  of  God,  should  be  taken  in  their  Uteral 
sense,  it  is  astonishing  to  consider  what  profanations  followed 
concerning  this  second  generation  of  the  son;  for  the  first  had 
been  before  all  worlds,  that  is,  from  all  eternity.  These  profana- 
tions collected  from  the  most  approved  writers  alone,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  creeds  that  are  so  solemnly  recited  in  Christian 
churches,  would  fill  a  volume.  I  shall  mention  a  few  only, 
which  they,  who  are  at  all  conversant  in  the  writings  of  ancient 
and  modern  divines,  will  acknowledge  to  be  fairly  quoted. 

It  has  been  said  then  by  the  most  orthodox,*  piously  and 
reverently  too,  as  they  and  other  divines  assure  us,  "  that  the 
Father  having  chosen  the  Virgin  Mary  for  this  second  genera- 
tion of  the  Son,  he  loved  her  as  his  spouse;  he  employed  the 
angel  Gabriel,  whom  he  made  his  pronubus  or  paranymphus, 
that  is,  his  brideman,  to  procure  her  consent,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  lawful  marriage;  and  having  obtained  it,  his 
virtue  overshadowed  her,  which  he  tempered  so  that  her  human 
nature  might  be  able  to  support  the  divine  embracement.  In 
this  private  embracement,  she  conceived,  the  Holy  Spirit  flow- 
ing into  her,  and  producing  the  eflect  of  human  seed.  Thus  the 
child  partook  of  the  two  natures  of  his  parents,  the  divine  nature 
of  his  Father,  and  the  human  nature  of  his  mother."  In  such 
gross  terms,  and  under  such  gross  images,  has  the  mystery  of 
the  incarnation  been  explained.  The  words  of  St.  Ambrose  are 
too  obscene  to  be  translated.  Take  them  in  Latin,  therefore. 
"  Non  enim,"  says  this  modest  archbishop,  "  virilis  coitus  vulvae 
virginalis  secreta  reseravit,  sed  immaculatum  semen  inviolabili 
utero  spiritus  sanctus  infudit."  St.  Austin  softens  the  terms, 
and  changes  the  image  a  little.  But  if  he  does  not  appear  quite 
so  obscene,  he  must  appear  at  least  as  mad  as  the  others.   <<  God 

*  Eras.  adv.  ep.  Lutheri. 
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spoke  by  bis  angel/'  says  this  saint,  "  and  the  virgin  was  got 
with  child  by  the  ear."*  There  were  those  who  asserted  that 
Christ  did  not  assume  his  body  in  the  virgin's  womb,  but  that 
be  brought  it  from  heaven,  and  passed  through  her  as  water 
passes  through  a  pipe.t  They  were  called  heretics  for  their 
pains,  and  yet  surely  that  doctrine  might  have  been  sung  or  said 
in  the  churches,  as  decently  and  with  as  much  edification,  as 
those  hymns  were,  in  one  of  which  it  was  said,  that  the  virgin 
conceived,  "  non  ex  virili  semine,  sed  mystico  spiramine,"  and 
in  the  other,  that  the  Word  or  Logos  entered  at  her  ear,  "  et  exi- 
vit  per  auream  portam." 

Such  extravagant  and  profane  notions  and  expressions,  as 
have  been  last  mentioned,  came  into  fashion  chiefly  after  the 
Nicaean  council,  which  Constantine  thought  it  necessary  to  con- 
vene. How  ill  he  judged,  and  how  ill  his  successors  judged  on 
similar  occasions,  long  and  woful  experience  has  manifested. 
What  passed  before  his  time  showed,  that  attempts  to  explain 
divine  mysteries  must  be  of  necessity  endless;  and  what  passed 
in  and  after  his  time,  that  it  is  to  no  purpose,  at  least  to  no  good 
purpose,  to  impose  any  authorised  definitions  of  them.  What 
revelation  leaves  a  mystery  must  remain  such:  and  there  cannot 
be  a  greater  absurdity  than  to  imagine  that  human  authority, 
call  it  how  you  please,  ought  to  determine,  or  will  determine, 
to  submission  those  who  think  that  such  definitions  are  not  con- 
formable to  their  true  criterion,  which  is  the  revelation  itself. 
The  only  difierence  is  this.  The  men  who  dispute  and  wrangle 
on  such  points  as  these,  wherein  neither,  morality  nor  good  go- 
vernment are  concerned,  cannot  do  much  hurt,  if  they  are  left 
to  dispute  and  wrangle  among  themselves;  whereas,  if  public 
authority  takes  notice  of  them  so  far  as  to  meddle  in  their  quar- 
rels, and  to  decide  any  way,  civil  disorders  are  sure  to  follow, 
and  the  blood  of  nations  is  spilled  in  wars  and  massacres,  to 
extinguish  a  flame  which  some  hot-headed  priest,  or  delirious 
metaphysician,  has  kindled,  and  which  it  does  not  extinguish 
neither. 

What  revelation  leaves  a  mystery  must  remain  such:  and  if 
any  thing  was  ever  left  a  mystery,  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity 
was  so.  Christ  had  no  where  called  himself  God.  His  apostles 
called  him  Lord.J  Peter  had  once  declared  him  to  be  a  man: 
and  Paul  preaching  to  the  Athenians  speaks  of  him  rather  as  a 
man  than  as  God.  He  makes  no  mention  of  the  Son  of  God, 
nor  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    These  inconsistent  writers  talk  often  a 

*  Deu8  loquebatar  per  suum  angelum,  et  virgo  per  aurem  impregnabatur. 
f  Aug.  de  Tern.  Serm. 
%  Eras,  ubi  supra. 
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different  language  on  the  same  subject,  and  contradict  in  one 
place  what  they  have  said  in  another.  How  they  came  to  do  so 
in  this  case,  let  others  account;  but  let  them  account  for  this  con- 
duct of  the  apostles  better  than  the  greatest  ancient  and  modern 
divines  have  done.  According  to  them,  Peter  was  afraid  of 
scandalising  the  Jews.  The  Jews  believed  one  God,  had  never 
heard  of  the  Son,  nor  Holy  Ghost,  and  would  have  been  revolted 
against  Christianity  more  than  they  were,  if  they  had  heard  the 
man,  whom  they  had  seen  crucified  and  buried,  called  God. — 
Paul  was  afraid  of  confirming  the  Gentiles  in  their  polytheism, 
by  preaching  to  them  that  Christ  was  God.  The  prudence  of 
this  method,  by  which  the  young  in  Christ  were  fed  with  milk, 
and  those  in  riper  years  with  solid  food,  for  the  whole  mystery 
was  revealed  to  them,  has  been  extremely  applauded  by  the 
most  approved  doctors  of  the  church.  I  am  unwilling,  however, 
to  take  this  for  the  reason  of  the  conduct  which  the  two  apostles 
held.  It  savors  too  much  of  an  outward  and  inward  doctrine, 
the  double  dealing  of  pagan  divines.  It  seems  unworthy  of 
men  commissioned  by  Christ,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
able  to  enforce  all  they  taught  by  miracles.  It  bears  too  near 
a  resemblance  to  the  unrighteous  cunning  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
are  said  to  conceal  the  humiliation  and  passion  of  the  Saviour 
from  their  Neophites  in  China.  But  whatever  reason  the  apos- 
tles had  for  it,  which  they  who  boast  to  be  their  successors  have 
no  right  to  determine,  this  was  their  conduct.  The  divinity  of 
the  Word  grew  by  slow  degrees  into  general  belief  among  Chris- 
tians: the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  degrees  still  slower,  and 
the  coequality  and  consubstantiality  of  the  three  hypostases  last 
of  all.  It  fared  with  the  Son,  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
much  as  it  has  fared  since  with  the  mother  of  God.  Strong 
figurative  expressions,  which  the  apostles  employed  on  some, 
which  other  doctors  and  saints  employed  on  all  occasions,  and 
which  were  animated,  doubtless,  by  the  opposition  of  heathens, 
Jews  and  heretics,  might  contribute  to  exalt  the  Son  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Father's  supremacy;  as  we  know  very  certainly 
that  by  such  means  and  on  such  motives  as  these  the  virgin  ac- 
quired the  title  of  deipara,  to  whom,  if  she  is  not  a  goddess 
avowed  in  express  terms,  divine  honors  are  paid,  and  her  inter- 
cession is  implored  with  the  father  and  the  son.  She  is  so 
plainly  distinguished  from  both,  that  her  intercession  with  either 
carries  more  propriety  along  with  it,  than  the  intercession  of  the 
son  with  the  father;  since  these  two  consubstantial  persons  can- 
not be  intelligibly  distinguished  from  one  another,  and  since  it  is 
of  the  utmost  absurdity  to  advance  that  the  same  person  inter- 
cedes with  himself. 
What  has  been  said  will  appear  evidently  true,  if  we  look  into 
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the  anecdotes  of  the  apostolical  and  following  ages;  or  if  we 
consult,  with  due  discernmeDt,  those  who  have  made  them  their 
study.  Many  of  the  primitive  Christians,  struck  with  religious 
awe,  had  a  very  reasonable  scruple  of  using  any  appellations 
which  were  not  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  Many  of  them 
dared  not  to  give  that  of  the  true  God  to  Christ  before  the  Nicean 
council,  nor  several  after  it:  and  even  the  most  orthodox,  who 
scrupled  not  to  call  him  very  God  of  very  God,  begotten  not 
made,  when  the  coimcil  had  pronounced,  were  still  afraid  to 
give  this  appellation  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  Nay  from  the  time 
that  the  Macedonians  were  condemned  soon  after  the  Arians,  in 
another  council,  and  even  to  this  hour,  the  Holy  Ghost  has  not 
been  deemed  Grod  by  generation,  but  by  procession  or  spiration, 
that  is,  by  the  breathing  of  the  Father  through  the  Son,  or  by 
joint  breathing  of  the  Father  and  the  Son;  of  which  difference 
in  an  identity  of  nature  we  must  be  content  to  say  what  Erasmus 
said,  ^< satis  est  credere."  In  short,  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
trinity  was  never  taught  explicitly  and  positively  by  any  divine 
authority.  It  was  a  vague  opinion  in  heathen  theolc^,  which 
intended  no  more,  perhaps,  than  to  personify  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  supreme  omnipotent  Being.  It  has  been  a 
theological  dispute  in  all  ages  among  Christians,  and  the  precise 
definition,  according  to  which  we  are  obliged  to  profess  that  we 
believe  it,  is  founded  on  authority  entirely  human,  and  therefore 
undeniably  fallible,  imperial  and  ecclesiastical  authority. 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  decisions  in  favor  of  the  second  and  third 
hypostases  have  been  made  by  councils,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  I  shall  only  say,  the  question  is  begged  ridicu- 
lously, when  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  supposed  to 
prove  the  very  point  in  dispute,  his  divinity;  and  that  they  there- 
fore, must  have  no  small  share  of  stupidity,  of  ignorance,  and 
effrontery,  who  can  insist  on  such  an  answer  in  this  age.  If  it 
be  said  that  the  councils,  which  condemned  the  opinions  of  Paul 
of  Samosata,  of  Sabellius,  of  Arius,  of  Photinus,  and  of  other 
heretics,  were  guided,  in  the  canons  they  made,  and  the  anathe- 
mas they  pronounced,  by  the  unerring  rule  of  Scripture  and 
uniform  tradition;  I  shall  only  ask  what  that  Scripture  was?  It 
was  not  the  Old  Testament  most  surely;  for  there  is  no  reason  to 
allow  that  this  Testament  contains  any  notices  of  the  trinity. 
Was  it  the  New  Testament?  But  we  may  defy  the  ablest 
chemist  that  ever  worked  on  those  materials,  to  extract  from 
them  such  a  trinity,  as  that  is  which  the  Christian  church  ac- 
knowledges. Passages  that  seem  favorable  to  it,  in  part,  may 
be,  as  they  have  been,  produced.  But  then  passages  that  are 
really  inconsistent  with  it,  in  the  whole,  may  be,  as  they  have 
been,  opposed  to  these:  and  the  famous  adjective  homoQsios  will 
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not  be  found  consecrated  by  Scripture  language;  though  even 
this  word  does  not  signify  very  determinately  what  it  has  been 
appHed  to  signify,  if  identity  alone  be  the  greatest,  and  simili- 
tude but  a  less  unity,  as  the  learned  say.*  As  little  grounds  are 
there,  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testament,  even  in  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  for  that  impudent  analysis  which  school  divines  and 
others  have  presumed  to  make  of  the  Deity  when  they  have 
talked  so  much  nonsense  about  processions  or  emanations,  per- 
sons, relations,  notions,  or  terms,  and  the  indwelling  of  these 
divine  beings  in  one  another.  Certain  figurative  and  vague  ex- 
pressions, of  which  there  are  many,  have  been  picked  up  here 
and  there,  and  have  been  dragged  to  countenance,  if  that  was 
possible,  such  opinions.  Theology  has  solemnised  the  reveries 
of  enthusiasm  in  many  instances.  Let  me  quote  one  that  occurs 
immediately  to  me.  Ignatius,  disciple  of  St.  John,  and  bishop 
of  Antioch,  was  brought  before  Trajan.  The  emperor  inquired 
who  he  was.  The  saint  answered,  that  he  was  one  who  had 
gained  the  friendship  of  the  Son  of  God,  whom  be  carried  about 
in  his  breast;  as  he  might  well  do,  since  it  was  written,  "I  will 
dwell  and  walk  in  them.*'  Trajan  condemned  this  theophorus, 
or  god-carrier,  to  be  exposed  to  wild  beasts  at  Rome.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  make  any  applications  of  this  story  to 
what  I  have  said  of  enthusiasm  and  theology.  Almost  daily 
experience  will  make  them  for  me. 

Not  only  the  Scriptures,  which  are  come  down  to  us,  are  very 
far  from  being  vouchers  of  the  trinity  we  profess  to  believe; 
but  we  may  assure  ourselves,  that  many  of  the  Scriptures  and 
traditions,  that  obtained  credit  in  the  primitive  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, deposed  against  this  trinity.  Scriptures  stood  in  oppo- 
sition to  Scriptures,  and  tradition  was  not  uniform.  There  were 
various  gospels,  and  various  epistles.  All  these  were  composed 
and  altered,  received  and  rejected,  accordmg  to  the  different 
traditions,  and  the  different  systems  of  evangelical  history  and 
doctrine,  that  prevailed  in  different  places,  and  among  different 
persons.  Thus,  for  instance,  Epiphanius  owns,  that  Sabellius, 
who  denied  any  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  took  his 
doctrine  from  the  gospel  of  the  Egyptians;  and  the  Socinians  of 
our  age  may  boast,  that  they  derive  their  pedigree  from  Paul  of 
Samosata,  a  great  bishop  of  the  third  century.  This  century, 
the  latter  part  of  it  especially,  may  be  included  in  that  character 
which  Erasmus  gives  of  the  fourth,  and  which  will  suit  some 
others.  "  It  was  matter  of  ingenuity  to  be  a  Christian.  Faith 
rather  in  the  writings  than  in  the  minds  of  men:  and  there  were 

*  Consimilis  essentia. — Eras.    Identitas  maxima  est  anitas:  minor 

nnitas  est  similitudo. — Mart.  Lexic. 
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almost  as  many  creeds  as  persons  that  professed  Christianity." 
The  disputes  concerning  the  divinity  of  Christ  continued  from 
the  apostolical  days  to  these,  without  any  ecumenical  decision. 
Then,  indeed,  there  was  one  given  by  the  council  of  Nicaea, 
which  did  not,  however,  decide,  for  a  long  time,  nor  even  at  last, 
by  Scripture  and  tradition,  but  by  dint  of  persecution,  and  by 
the  force  of  the  secular  arm. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  greatest  lights,  which  appeared  in 
the  Christian  church  after  the  apostles,  appeared  in  and  about 
the  fourth  century,  to  the  end  of  which  century,  at  least,  I  think 
that  we  protestants  concur,  not  very  wisely,  with  you  papists 
in  reverencing  fathers  and  councils.  This  judgment  I  shall  not 
contradict,  however,  on  the  present  occasion.  But  then  we 
must  make  it  more  impartially  than  it  is  generally  made.  For 
instance,  Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Nazianze,  Chrysostom,  Am- 
brosius,  Augustin,  Jerom,  were  men  of  some  parts  and  learning 
with  extraordinary  zeal.  But  so  were  Arius,  Eusebius  of  Ni- 
comedia,  the  other  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  Photinus,  and  Mace* 
donius.  That  such  men  as  these  should  be  divided,  in  their 
opinions  concerning  the  trinity,  cannot  seem  strange  to  any  per- 
son who  considers  the  nature  of  this  doctrine,  how  it  came  into 
the  church,  how  it  grew  up  there,  and  how  open  to  dispute  it 
remained  three  hundred  years  after  Christ.  To  believe  three 
gods,  three  substances  essentially  different,  or  three  subsistences, 
as  they  were  called  by  some,  in  the  god-head,  distinct  and  sub- 
ordinate, the  second  to  the  first,  and  the  third  to  the  second,  was 
not  hard  on  the  principles  of  heathen  theology,  in  which  such 
a  trinity  had  been  taught.  But  on  the  principle  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  theology,  such  a  belief  could  not  be  admitted  without 
manifest  inconsistency;  and  it  is  not  conceivable,  that  Philo 
could  reconcile  Plato  and  Moses,  when  he  talked  of  a  second 
god.  To  save  this  inconsistency,  and  to  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible all  appearance  of  polytheism,  several  expedients  were 
devised.  Some,  like  Sabellius  and  his  master  No^tus,  denied  a 
distinction  of  persons  in  the  god  head:  so  that  God  the  father  was, 
in  the  system  of  these  heretics,  as  it  is  said,  his  own  son,  and 
God  the  son  his  own  father;  nay  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  suffered  together  in  the  passion  and  person  of 
Christ,  since  they  were  but  one  person  under  three  notions  and 
appellations.  Some,  like  Paul  of  Samosata  before  the  Nicaeaa 
council,  and  Photinus  at  that  time,  or  immediately  after  it, 
maintained  that  Jesus  was  called  the  Son  of  God  only  on  ac- 
count of  his  sanctity;  that  the  word  descended  on  him,  and  then 
returned  to  the  Father;  and  that  he  did  not  commence  the 
Christ,  till  he  had  been  baptised  in  the  Jordan. 

As  some  were  afraid  of  destroying  the  unity  by  the  trinity, 
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0jfiben  trere  sfifaid  of  dutiujiK  die  tfinki  by  the  mitT.  Ariiis 
ffaooefat  to  sre  both,  bf  mi|ioMig  tfae'vmlazajBy  wbo  UM>k 
atraj  all  disCiDttion  of  pnwwHb  and  the  tmitariifH,  wiio  held, 
tfaat  tbejr  trere  aO  cqaiL  He  wade  the  dgrtHiflkiD  of  persons 
as  scnm;  as  be  eoold,  m  eoDtradktioD  to  the  fanner,  aod  he  wa^ 
so  &ar  fiom  arwiing  to  die  biter,  diat  he  denied  the  Son  to  be 
eitfaer  io  lank  or  natnre  cqoal  to  the  Falhv,  and  the  Hotf  Ghost 
to  be  so  erea  to  the  Soq.  The  strict  trinitarians,  who  became 
afterwards  the  sole  ordiodox,  nmht  hold  the  Fathv  to  be  alone 
eternal  in  this  sense,  ^  quod  careat  origine^^fiM'  ^dnae  persons 
ab  ipso  sunt,  ipm  a  tmllo.''  So  HilariiB  e^iicased  himsdil  But 
be  aiod  the  rest  of  them  beliered  an  eternal  geociation  (rf*  the  S<Hi, 
and  procession  of  the  Holy  SfHrit,  who  had  no  beginning  in  time^ 
thmi^  iiytj  bad  an  original  in  natnre,  the  natnre  of  the  Father. 
The  Ariaos,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  this  commnnity  of  natnre, 
held  the  Father  alone  to  be  the  Soprone  God,  and  the  Son  to  be 
the  first  of  all  creatures,  hot  a  created  being.  If  this  doctrine 
had  become  orthodox,  as  it  did  very  nearly,  notwithstanding  the 
decision  of  the  Nicaean  council,  tl^  MacedcMiians  would  have 
formed  no  sect  The  divinity  of  the  seccmd  hypostasis  fiiiling, 
that  of  the  third  wonld  hare  &Uen  of  coarse;  which  it  is  plam 
that  Arins  saw,  when  he  n^ed  nothing,  and  the  Nicaean  coandl 
added  nothing  to  the  creed  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost  But  the 
heretics  of  those  days  were  so  afraid  of  admitting  any  co-equa- 
lity with  the  Supreme  Being,  that  they  opposed  the  dirinity  of 
tlie  third  hypostasis,  even  after  that  of  the  second  had  been 
established.  They  were  easily  defeated.  The  same  sort  of 
proof  as  had  senred  in  one  dispute  served  in  the  othen  and 
though  the  orthodox  themselves  distinguished  generation  ftoxa 
procession,  yet  the  Scripture  joining  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
so  often  together,  and  Christ  having  ordered  baptism  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  con- 
firmed, and  these  councils  employed,  very  wisely,  authority 
instead  of  argutnent  It  was  impossible,  indeed,  to  show,  by 
any  subtilty  of  logic,  that  this  doctrine  was  not  polytheistical; 
since  the  admission  of  three,  or  of  three  hundred  gods,  is  equally 
so*  There  remained,  therefore,  nothing  to  be  done,  but  to  make 
a  mystery  where  they  found  none:  and  having  decreed,  that 
there  are  three  gods,  to  decree  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  but 
one;  for  so  the  Athanasian  doctrine  must  sound  to  every  man 
who  does  not  comprehend,  and  that  is  every  man  living,  all  the 
profound  metaphysics  that  have  been  employed  to  distinguish 
away  the  apparent  contradiction,  unless  he  gives  his  understand- 
ing up  to  a  jargon  of  words,  and  can  fancy  he  believes  without 
'Uiy  clear  and  distinct  ideas. 
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In  this  manner  was  the  fundamental  article  of  Christianity 
imposed  at  first,  without  a  plain  and  harmonical  concurrence  of 
the  Scriptures,  or  of  tradition;  though  such  a  concurrence,  at 
least,  was  necessary  to  make  it  a  revealed  doctrine,  and  of  divine 
obli^tion.  It  continues  to  be  imposed  still:  and  there  is  but 
too  much  reason  to  apprehend,  that  these  theological  attempts 
to  persuade  mankind  that  three  distinct  persons  in  the  (xodhead 
make  but  one  God,  have  induced  some  to  believe  that  there  is 
no  Grod  at  all:  just  as  the  pretensions  of  heathen  philosophers, 
to  knowledge  really  unattainable,  induced  several  to  assert,  that 
there  is  no  knowledge  at  all.  If  I  was  to  write  the  history  of 
Arianism,  it  would  be  a  part  of  my  subject  to  show,  with  how 
much  difficulty  the  orthodox  doctrine  prevailed  against  it;  how 
it  revived  often,  even  under  Constantine,much  more  under  some 
of  his  successors;  and  was,  at  last,  drowned  in  the  blood  of  those 
who  professed  it  The  Athanasians  and  the  Arians  were,  in 
some  respects,  like  the  Prasini  and  the  Veneti.  The  principal 
difference  between  the  first  was  in  the  words  they  used,  and 
between  the  last  in  the  colors  they  wore.  Neither  the  divines, 
nor  the  chariot  drivers,  were  left  to  contend  by  themselves  in 
the  schools,  and  in  the  circus.  Men,  women,  children,  all  the 
world,  took  part  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  state  was  dis- 
ordered by  the  circensian,  and  the  church  and  the  state  both  by 
the  synodical  contests.  The  civil  power,  which  should  have  put 
both  down,  kept  both  up:  and  magistrates  were  as  partial  in  one 
case,  and  as  bigot  in  the  other,  as  the  vulgar.  It  were  to  be 
wished,  that  the  comparison  would  hold  in  one  circumstance 
more;  for,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the  Prasini  and  the  Veneti 
were  both  abolished. 


SECTION  XXX. 

The  accounts  we  have  of  Athanasius  and  of  Arius  are  come 
to  us  in  the  writings  of  the  former,  and  of  those  of  the  same 
party,  and,  therefore,  may  be  deemed  extremely  partial,  as  they 
are  extremely  violent:  and  yet  very  little  sagacity  is  necessary  to 
discover,  even  in  them,  that  the  saint  had  less  moderation,  and 
not  less  ambition,  than  the  heretic;  that  he  had  the  spirit  of  in- 
trigue, as  much  as  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia;  and  that  he  was  one 
of  those  churchmen,  whom  pride  and  obstinacy  of  temper,  under 
the  name  of  zeal,  render  equally  fit  to  persecute,  and  to  bear 
persecution.  The  authority  of  the  persons,  who  were  at  the 
head  of  this  dispute,  deserves,  in  a  word,  no  consideration.  But 
as  the  Athanasian  doctrine  was  confirmed  by  the  first  and  all 
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Other  councils,  except  a  very  few,  it  may  be  proper  to  inquire 
what  regard  these  councils  deserve.  Now  as  to  that,  we  may 
say  boldly,  because  we  can  prove  invincibly,  that  they  deserve 
none;  whether  we  judge  of  them  analogously  to  those  that  have 
been  held  in  our  time,  or  near  it,  or  whether  we  judge  of  these 
primitive  councils  by  what  we  know  of  them  from  cotemporary, 
and  the  most  orthodox  authority. 

The  first  attempt  to  silence  Arius,  and  to  condemn  his  doctrine, 
was  in  a  provincial  council  held  at  Alexandria.  The  letters 
Osius  carried  thither  from  Constantino  seemed  calculated  rather 
to  compose  and  reconcile,  than  to  animate  and  condemn.  This 
was  certainly  the  aim  of  Eusebius,of  Nicomedia,in  whom  Con- 
stantino had  much  confidence,  that  of  the  emperor  himself,  and 
not  improbably,  that  of  Osius  too.  This  council  had  not  been 
unanimous  in  their  subscriptions,  and  nothing  had  been  formally 
decided  against  Arius  in  it  But  yet  I  think  that  the  terms, 
which  made  so  much  noise  in  the  Nicaean  council  afterwards, 
were  employed  in  this;  the  terms  I  mean  of  one  nature  or  sub- 
stance, and  three  persons  or  subsistences;  for  it  was  grown  to 
be  a  point  of  honor  among  most  of  the  prelates  and  great  men 
of  the  church,  not  to  suffer  that  the  founder  of  their  religion 
should  pass  for  any  thing  less  than  a  God,  even  the  Supreme 
God.  This  circumstance  might  encourage  Alexander,  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  or  rather  his  prompter  Athanasius;  and  Arius 
might  think  it  a  victory  not  to  be  soon  defeated.  He  might  think, 
that  if  his  doctrine  could  stand  the  first  brunt  of  opposition,  it 
had  as  fair  a  chance  of  becoming  orthodox  as  the  other.  Thus 
the  dispute  continued,  and  the  disorders  occasioned  by  it  at 
Alexandria,  where  it  was  carried  on  with  open  violence.  It 
spread;  it  gained  the  court.  The  influence  of  the  clergy  on  pri- 
vate conscience,  and  the  influence  of  private  conscience  on  pub- 
lic tranquillity,  began  to  show  themselves  in  a  dangerous  man- 
ner. Constantino  saw,  and  apprehended  the  consequences.  To 
prevent  them,  he  resolved  to  call  together  a  general  council,  and 
to  preside  in  it;  for  so  in  effect  he  did.  He  flattered  himself,  that 
an  ecclesiastical  dispute  would  be  best  determined  in  an  ecclesi- 
astical assembly;  and  that  a  parcel  of  wrangling  priests  would 
be  silenced  by  a  synod  representative  of  their  whole  order.  He 
resolved  to  support  their  decrees,  whatever  they  should  be; 
about  which  it  is  plain  enough,  both  by  the  language  aud  the 
conduct  he  held,  that  he  was  much  less  solicitous,  than  he  was 
to  have  any  decision  that  might  put  an  end  to  the  dispute:  for 
which  purpose  there  is  room  to  suspect,  that  he  took,  among 
others,  one  method,  rather  political  than  fair.  I  say,  that  there 
is  room  to  suspect  this.    I  dare  say  no  more  in  opposition  to 
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that  profusion  of  learning,  which  has  been  employed  to  defend 
the  first  Nicaean  council,  and  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity 
that  was  settled  in  it  to  be  an  ecumenical  decision.  Mr.  Selden 
published  in  Latin,  from  an  Arabian  manascript,  the  antiquities 
of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  written  by  Eutychius,  a  famous 
patriarch  of  that  church,  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  Now 
this  author  having  given  a  list  of  these  patriarchs,  from  Hana- 
rias,  a  cobbler,  who  was  the  first  of  them,  down  to  Alexander, 
who  was  the  eighteenth,  relates,  that  Constantine  simimoned  a 
comicil  at  Nicaea  to  determine  the  dispute  between  this  patriarch 
and  Arius.  The  council  consisted,  he  says,  of  two  thousand 
and  forty-eight,  whereof  thre/e  hundred  and  eighteen  were  una^ 
nimous  in  declaring  the  divinity  of  Christ  The  rest  were  divided 
by  a  great  number  of  different  opinions,  <<  sententiarum  discn- 
mine  multiplici;''  they  could  not  agree  among  themselves,  but 
they  all  opposed  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen.  Selden  pro- 
duces two  authorities  more,  to  confirm  that  of  Eutychius:  the 
authority  of  Joseph,  an  Egyptian  presbyter,  in  his  preface  to  a 
version  of  the  councils  into  Arabic,  from  ancient  Christian  monu- 
ments; and  that  of  Ismael  Ibn  Ali,  a  Mahometan  historian  of  repu- 
tation. They  speak  to  the  same  effect:  and  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  all  three,  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  trinity  was 
not  that  of  the  whole  council,  nor  of  a  majority  of  the  fathers. 
It  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  profession  of  faith  drawn  up  by 
the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  for  the  emperor,  <<  quam  descripserat  ei 
episc.  Hierosolymit.^'  The  emperor  had  it  read  in  the  synod:  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  approved  it  out  of  the  whole  number: 
these  were  unanimous,  the  rest  could  agree  in  nothing,  <<nec 
inter  se  Concordes,  nee  in  fide  su^"  It  was  necessary  to  the 
design  of  Constantine,  therefore,  that  the  decision  of  a  party  in 
the  council  should  pass  for  an  ecumenical  decision.  On  the 
whole,  there  is  room  for  the  suspicion  that  I  have  mentioned;  for 
if  it  should  be  objected,  that  these  testimonies  were  given  some 
centuries  after  the  events  happened,  the  same  objection  may  be 
made  to  the  most  approved  of  Greek  and  Roman,  Jewish  and 
Christian,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  sacred  and  profane  antiquities, 
as  Mr.  Selden  observes.  Eutychius  and  Joseph  were  learned 
antiquaries,  they  were  both  orthodox.  They  wanted  no  mate- 
terials,  and  their  bias  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Nicaean  coun- 
cil. Eutychius  declares  his  approbation  of  the  doctrine,  and 
Joseph  compares  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  to  the  angels 
for  their  excellency,  and  to  the  stars  for  their  splendor.  The 
prejudices  of  these  men  were  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  and  coun- 
cil, to  both  of  which  the  Mahometan  historian  must  have  been 
very  indifferent:  and,  in  this  particular  respect,  his  testimony  may 

3* 
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be  deemed  more  credible  than  that  either  of  Atbanasius,  or  of 
Arius,  would  be.* 

If  Constantine  flattered  hunself  that  this  expedient  would 
impose  an  uniform  belief^  the  event  showed  that  he  was  much 
deceived.  Such  disputes  are  in  their  nature  not  determinable: 
and  all  attempts  to  determine  them  by  dogmatical  decisions  are 
palliative  remedies,  of  as  bad  consequence  as  no  decision  at  all, 
and  of  worse  when  a  submission  to  them  is  exacted  by  fraud,  or 
force  and  violence.  He  was  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  perti- 
nacious spirit  of  the  clergy,  who  never  gave  up  a  point  which 
ambition  or  interest,  enthusiasm  or  humor  has  made  any  of  them 
advance;  though  the  peace  of  mankind  and  the  lives  of  millions 
be  at  stake,  in  a  quarrel  that  concerns  neither  natural  religion 
nor  even  the  essentials  of  revealed  religion.  Experience  soon 
informed  him  better;  for  though  Arianism  was  condemned,  and 
the  reverend  fathers  racked  their  brains  to  find  out  words  that 
might  establish  not  a  similitude  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  but  a 
sameness  and  consubstantiality  with  him,  nay  though  the  chiefs 
of  the  sect  seemed  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  council,  like 
the  bishops  of  Nicomedia  and  Caesarea,  yet  the  Arians  were 
Arians  still.  They  seemed  to  submit  to  it;  but  in  truth  they  sub- 
mitted to  that  of  the  emperor,  who  would  have  a  decision  at  any 
rate.  The  council  made  no  converts.  He  made  some  hypo- 
crites, who  answered  his  purpose  enough,  by  playing  with  words 
so  dextrously  as  to  adopt  Athanasian  terms  and  retain  Arian 
opinions. 

How  should  the  authority  of  this  council  have  any  weight 
with  those  who  thought  like  Arius,  when  it  had  none  with  those 
who  thought  like  Athanasius?  And  it  had  none  even  with  the 
very  best  of  these.  Notwithstanding  the  zeal  of  St.  Gregory  of 
Nazianze  for  the  Nicsean -doctrine,  it  is  evident  that  it  had  none 
with  him.  He  maintained  his  opinions  as  independently  of  this 
council,  to  which  they  were  conformable,  as  Arius  could  maintain 
his,  that  stood  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  How  else  can  we  ac- 
count for  what  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Procopius?  "  I  am  deter- 
mhied,'^  says  the  saint  speaking  of  councils,  "  to  avoid  all  such 
assemblies  for  the  future.^'  He  declares  that  he  «  had  not  seen 
any  council  whose  conclusion  had  been  happy,  nor  who  had 

*  N.  B.  Since  I  have  mentioned  Mahometan  testimonies  concerning  the 
establishment  of  the  trinitarian  doctrine,  may  I  not  be  allowed  to  obsenre, 
that  this  doctrine  gives  the  Mahometans  as  much  reason  to  say  that  the  reve- 
lation which  Mahomet  published  was  necessary  to  establish  the  unity  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  in  opposition  to  the  polytheism  which  Christianity  had  intro- 
duced, as  Christians  have  to  insist  that  the  revelation  which  Christ  published 
a  few  centuries  before,  was  necessary  to  establish  the  unity  of  the  Godhead 
against  pagan  polytheism? 
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done  more  to  cure  than  to  increase  and  aggravate  evils."  He 
speaks  in  other  places  to  the  same  effect.  But  what  he  says  in 
ms  book  about  bishops,  to  whose  characters  he  was  much  less 
favorable,  though  he  was  a  bishop,  than  St.  Jerom  was  to  their 
order,  and  what  he  says  in  some  of  his  orations  or  sermons,  par- 
ticularly in  his  farewell  sermon,  when  he  quitted  his  bishopric 
and  retired  to  his  solitude,  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  and 
show  how  impossible  it  was  that  a  council  could  be  assembled 
in  this  famous  fourth  century,  when  so  many  important  articles 
of  faith  were  settled,  that  deserved  any  more  regard  than  that  of 
Trent  Men  were  raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity  too  easily,  he 
says,  without  regard  to  their  moraLs,  and  without  any  other  merit 
than  a  great  desire  to  be  bishops.  The  ignorance  of  these,  how- 
ever, was  the  least  evil;  for  there  were  others  who  became  the 
buHbriay  may-games  of  life,  indifferent  about  the  faith,  and 
ready  to  take  any  side,  followers  of  the  modes  and  customs  of 
the  times,  not  of  the  laws  of  God.  Lions  to  their  inferiors,  but 
Owning  dogs  to  the  great  He  continues.  When  they  have 
nothing  else  to  boast,  they  boast  of  their  very  iniquity.  This  is 
that  mystery  of  iniquity,  which  has  overspread  almost  the  whole 
world.  He  describes  some  of  these  pastors  of  the  church  indulg- 
ing themselves  in  all  the  effeminate  luxury  of  the  age,  and 
i)atrons  of  their  own  vices  in  the  vices  of  others,  giving  others 
eave  to  sin  that  they  might  sin  with  greater  license  themselves. 
He  paints,  in  a  sort  of  contrast  with  these,  some  who  put  off 
their  brass  for  gold,  who  wore  long  beards,  solemn  countenances, 
and  modest  habits;  whose  heads  were  reclined,  their  walk  and 
gesture  as  composed,  as  their  mien  and  their  voice  soft  and  gentle, 
«  vocem  pertenuem."  They  affected  wisdom  in  all  their  outward 
air,  but  they  had  none  in  their  minds,  where  it  should  principally 
reside.  He  compares  the  noise  and  confusion  of  their  assemblies 
to  those  of  the  circus  and  the  theatre.  He  complains  that  they 
were  iniquitous  and  absurd  judges  of  things;  ^^iniqui  et  absurdi 
rerum  judices."  That  names  directed  their  hatred  and  their 
friendship;  and  that  they  did  not  blush  to  contradict  themselves 
before  the  same  auditory.  In  short,  he  congratulates  himself 
that  he  should  sit  no  longer  among  those  cranes  and  geese.  He 
leaves  them  to  their  thrones  and  tyranny.  He  bids  them  be 
insolent  by  themselves.  He  bids  them  adieu.  <<  Valete,  pergite. 
Ego  me  ad  Deum  convertam,"  says  the  saint 

I  might  collect  many  more  anecdotes  like  these  from  the  writ- 
ings of  St  Gregory,  and  might  strengthen  them  too  by  other 
very  orthodox  authorities  both  before  and  after  his  time:  by  that 
of  St  Cyprian,  for  instance,  who  wrote  about  a  century  before, 
as  high  an  opinion  as  he  entertained  and  propagated  of  bishops 
and  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  order;  ana  by  that  of  Sulpitius 
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Severus,  who  wrote  about  a  century  after  his  time.  I  will  quote 
the  last  particularly,  because  it  occurs  to  my  memory  as  I  am 
writing,  and  is  very  short.  Sulpitius  Severus,  a  zealous  Christian 
of  the  fifth  century,  says,  that  in  his  time  the  best  of  the  clergy,* 
those  who  did  not  addict  themselves  to  trade  and  usury,  nor  live 
in  fine  houses,  nor  attend  to  the  improvement  of  their  great 
estates,  did  something  worse;  that  they  waited  for  presents  which 
were  made  to  them,  and  disgraced  the  dignity  of  their  ministry 
by  a  venal  sanctity,  and  by  the  price  they  set  on  the  exercise  of 

*  ThoQgh  I  have  not  quoted  St.  Cyprian  as  particalarly  as  I  have  qaoted 
St.  Gregory  of  Nazianze,  in  the  text,  it  may  be  proper  to  do  so  in  this  note« 
that  you  may  see  the  character  of  the  Christians,  and  even  of  the  martyrs  or 
confessors  of  the  third  century,  as  fully  as  you  have  seen  that  of  the  bishops 
and  councils  of  the  fourth  ceniary.  St.  Cjprian  then  speaks  to  this  purpose 
in  his  book  '*  De  Lapsis:"  that  the  Christians  of  his  age  were  given  up  to 
insatiable  avarice;  that  the  clergy  were  unsound  in  their  faith,  and  licentious 
in  their  manners;  that  the  men  were  effeminate,  and  disgraced  their  beards; 
that  the  women  were  coquet  and  lewd;  for  he  accuses  them  here  of  prostituting 
their  members,*  that  is,  the  members  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles;  and,  some- 
where else,  of  lying  with  the  Christian  priests.  He  says,  that  not  only  rash 
swearing,  but  perjury,  insolent  contempt  of  their  superiors,  poisonous  malice, 
and  obstinate  hatred  prevailed  among  the  generality  of  Christians.  He  says, 
in  particular,  that  many  bishops,  despising  their  holy  function,  were  taken  up 
with  secular  affairs;  that  they  deserted  their  flocks,  wandered  into  the  pro- 
vinces of  others,  traded,  exercised  usury,  got  fraudulently  into  the  possession 
of  estates  to  which  they  had  no  right,  jrrew  rich,  and  left  the  poor  to  starve. 
Such  was  the  purity  of  an  age  famous  for  martyrs  and  confessors,  and  at  the 
same  time,  for  the  greatest  dissolution  of  manners.  Nay,  even  confessors 
themselves  fell  into  the  same  dissolution,  and  were  guilty  of  the  most  abomi- 
nable crimes,  '*  fraudes,  stupra,  et  adulteria,'*  as  the  saint  assures  us  in  his 
famous  and  favorite  book,  **  De  Unitate  Ecclesie."  He  adds,  that  injustice, 
insolence,  and  perfidy  might  be  learned  of  these  confessors,  and  he  cautious 

Christians  against  following  their  examples,  **  nemo de  confessoris  mori- 

bus  discat.^'  Such  was  the  clerical  order;  such  were  those  martyrs  or  confes- 
sors, who  obtained  by  their  sufferings  the  flrreatest  fame  and  authority  in  the 
church,  at  a  time  when  manj  articles  of  faith  were  determined,  and  many 
more  were  on  the  point  of  being  determined  in  the  next  century.  As  littie 
credit  as  Cyprian  may  deserve  in  other  cases,  he  deserves  much  in  this;  for  he 
advances  nothing  improbable,  nothing  which  must  not  have  been  of  public 
notoriety  when  he  wrote.  It  may  seem  strange,  indeed,  that  so  great  a  stickler 
as  he  was,  for  episcopal  dimity  and  authority,  and  for  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
religious  over  the  civil  society,  should  transmit  such  a  character  of  them  to 
posterity,  fiut  this  may  be  accounted  for,  perhaps,  by  assuming,  for  I  grow 
very  apt  to  assume,  by  conversing  so  much  with  ecclesiastical  writers,  who 
assume  much  oftener  than  they  prove,  that  the  saint  applied  to  every  bishop 
especially,  and  even  to  every  priest,  what  modern  divines  applied  to  the  pope, 
when  they  maintained,  in  the  case  of  Julius  the  Second,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  that  no  vices  whatever  could  degrade  this  dignity,  nor 
lessen  this  authority,  unless  there  was  a  suspicion  of  heresy. f 

*Prostitudre  gentilibus  membra  Christi cum  viris,  iisque  clericis  concum- 

bentium. 
t  Vid.  Guicdardio,  at  the  end  of  his  ninth  book. 
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it  These  complaints  were  not  arrows  shot  in  the  dark.  All  of 
them  were  published  at  the  time.  Some  of  the  keenest  were  so 
in  a  sermon  preached,  before  the  whole  court  and  people  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  church  of  Sancta  Sophia.  They  are  more  than 
sufficient,  therefore,  to  take  away  all  that  respect  for  councils, 
even  for  the  Nicsean,  which  has  been  sounded  so  high  by  divines 
in  all  ages  from  the  fourth  downwards.  They  may  serve  like- 
wise to  take  off  our  wonder  at  all  the  revolutions  to  which  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  trinity  was  exposed  in  an  age  when 
councils  contradicted  councils;  when  four  or  five  hundred  fathers 
of  the  church,  for  I  think  there  was  so  many  at  Rimini,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  council  of  Seleucia  and  others,  could  prevaricate 
about  a  doctrine  so  lately  established,  and  when  Arianism  could 
revive  in  this  short  space  of  time  so  much  as  to  make  one  ortho- 
dox doctor  *  complain  that,  except  a  few,  who  were  of  his  party 
you  may  be  sure,  all  the  rest  of  the  ten  provinces  of  Asia  had  not 
the  true  knowledge  of  Grod;  and  another,!  that  the  world  was 
surprised  to  find  itself  Arian.  ^^  M iratus  est  orbis  se  esse  Aria- 
num:''  in  short,  when  not  only  a  great  number  of  the  <^  gens 
linigera,"  the  surplice-wearing  crowd,  but  Liberius  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  that  great  colunm  of  orthodoxy,  Osius,  became  fau- 
tors  of  the  Arians. 

The  truth  is,  that  whether  laymen  came  into  these  synods  or 
not,  as  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  complains  bitterly  that  they 
did,  the  spirit  of  the  court  was  the  spirit  that  directed  the  deter- 
minations of  councils.  A  succession  of  princes  like  Valens 
would  have  made  the  whole  Roman  empire  Arian.  A  succes- 
sion of  princes  like  Julian  might  have  made  it  pagan  again.  But 
a  succession  of  princes  like  Theodosius,  like  him,  at  least,  in  his 
religious  character,  banished  Arianism  to  the  Goths,  among 
whom  it  was  at  last  extinguished  by  Recaredus  in  Spain,  though 
not  by  means  as  gentle  as  Mariana  would  insinuate.  If  Chris- 
tianity was  not  propagated,  as  the  religion  of  Mahomet  was, 
yet  is  it  true  to  say  that  the  system  of  Christian  theology,  which 
has  passed  for  the  Christian  religion  ever  since,  and  has  done  so 
much  hurt  under  that  notion,  was  established  by  the  sword,  and 
by  every  kind  of  persecution. 

The  orthodox  opinion  concerning  the  divinity  of  Jesus  had 
two  advantages  over  the  other,  which  could  not,  as  I  think  they 
did  not,  fail  to  produce  great  effects  on  all  those  who  were  zea- 
lously affected  to  Christianity,  or  who  desired,  for  any  reason 
religious  or  political,  to  maintain  the  fervor  of  others.  The  first 
of  these  advantages  was  this.  The  orthodox  belief  gave  a 
greater  lustre  to  Christianity.    If  the  other  came  more  nearly  to 

•  St.  Hilary.  t  St.  Jerom. 
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the  truth,  and  contradicted  human  reason  less,  yet  this  held  out 
more  of  the  marvellous:  and  the  marvellous  in  matters  of  religion, 
that  is  presumed  to  be  revealed,  will  impose  and  aflfect  more 
than  truth  and  reason.  This  was  an  advantage  which  the 
ablest  of  the  fathers  saw  and  improved:  and  therefore  some  of 
them  always  maintained  it  with  a  zeal,  which  would  have  been 
called  heretical  obstinacy,  if  they  had  not  happened  to  be  de- 
clared orthodox  at  last,  against  those  who  were  willing  to  soften 
certain  terms  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  union;  and  they  preferred 
to  both  these  the  keeping  it  entire.  They  succeeded.  They 
took  every  other  advantage  that  the  course  of  events,  offered,  or 
intrigue  could  procure;  they  improved  them  all  by  this,  and  they 
transmitted  to  posterity  the  orthodox  doctrine  after  many  strug- 
gles. 

Every  able  man  saw  and  improved  this  advantage;  but  the 
other  was  of  a  nature  to  make  itself  felt  by  every  man  who  em- 
braced Christianity,  for  it  proceeded  from  the  pride  of  the  human 
heart.  That  the  Supreme  Being  should  send  an  inferior  being, 
who  was  for  that  reason  called  his  son,  to  redeem  mankind,  and 
to  give  them  a  more  perfect  law,  might  be  thought  sufficient  to 
satisfy  divine  justice,  that  required,  according  to  them,  a  victim 
to  be  offered  up,  and  even  an  honor  more  than  sufficient  done  to 
creatures  whom  he  had  placed  in  the  lowest  rank  of  intelligent 
beings  and  moral  agents.  But  that  he  should  send  his  son,  who 
was  consubstantial  with  himself,  in  glory  equal,  in  majesty  co- 
eternal,  to  fulfil  such  purposes  as  these,  might  be  thought  such 
a  mark  of  favor  and  predilection  as  raised  the  sons  of  men  to  a 
much  higher  rank  in  the  scale  of  being.  Agreeably  to  this 
notion,  we  find  that  the  angel  in  the  Apocalypse  would  not  suffer 
St.  John  to  adore  him,  but  declared  himself  a  fellow  servant  to 
the  evangelist,  and  to  all  those  who  had  the  testimony  of  Jesus.* 
This  respect  was  not  shown  even  to  Abraham,  nor  Daniel,  before 
the  incarnation  of  Christ  and  the  redemption  of  man,  which  is  a 
mystery  that  the  angels  acknowledge  and  reverence.t  They 
acknowledge  it,  and  by-  that  they  acknowledge  the  dignity  of 
the  human  nature.  Thus  far  Erasmusj:  carries  the  observation. 
But  a  right  reverend  arshbishop§  of  our  church  carries  it  much 
farther,  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  sermons,  where  he  observes 
very  pathetically,  that  when  the  angels  fell,  God  left  them  in 
their  fallen  state;  but  when  man  fell,  he  sent  his  son,  his  only 
begotten,  his  dearly  beloved  son,  to  redeem  the  race  by  his 


*  Vide  ne  feceris,  conservus  tuas  som,  et  fratnim  tooram  habentiam  tes- 
timonium Jesu.— Apoc.  c.  xix. 

In  qaem  desiderent  angeli  prospicere.^-St  Peter,  1  ep.  c.  1. 

Cateches.  6.  $  TilloUon. 
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sufferings  and  passion.    One  of  these  divines  raises  us  to  an 
equality  with  the  angels,  the  other  to  a  superiority  over  them. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  other  instances,  ready  to  be  brought, 
wherein  fathers  of  the  church  and  councils  have  imposed  their 
own  imaginations,  and,  perhaps,  their  mistakes,  for  revealed 
doctrines  and  divine  truths,  cursing  and  persecuting  all  those 
who  dissented  from  them.  These  instances  do  not  fall  within 
the  bounds  I  have  set  to  myself.  One  of  them,  however,  shall 
be  just  mentioned,  because  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy, and  the  cause  of  much  disorder  in  many  countries,  and 
is  so  at  this  time  in  France.  Our  countryman  Pelagius  appeared 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  He  was  called  the  Britan- 
nic ser])ent.  His  fijrst  antagonist  was  the  surly  foul-mouthed 
controversist  Jerom:  his  greatest  was  Austin.  He  was  con- 
denmed  by  councils,  and  excommunicated  by  popes.  But  he 
was  a  great  genius,  a  great  divine,  and  a  great  philosopher;  and 
if  be  was  too  much  a  Stoician  in  his  theology,  he  might  have 
reproached  those  who  opposed  him,  St.  Austin  particularly,  for 
mingling  too  much  Platonism  in  theirs.  The  principal  objec- 
tion to  his  doctrine  was,  that  he  ascribed  too  much  to  free  will, 
and  nothing  to  grace.  But  it  may  be,  that  if  he  magnified  too 
highly  the  sufficiency  of  one,  he  extenuated,  rather  than  rejected, 
the  use  and  efficacy  of  the  other.  The  semi-pelagians  at  least, 
who  dissented  from  the  African  bishop  about  predestination  and 
grace,  avoided  the  extreme  into  which  Pelagius  was  understood 
to  go,  and  maintained  a  necessary  concurrence  of  free  will  and 
grace;  by  which  they  avoided  the  absurd  circular  reasoning  of 
those  who  make  faith  necessary  to  obtain  grace,  and  grace 
necessary  to  produce  faith.  Man  was  to  co-operate  with  God 
in  their  theology,  and  salvation  was  open  to  all  who  did  so. — 
This  doctrine  appears  moderate,  reasonable,  and  no  way  repug- 
nant to  the  ideas  of  divine  justice  and  goodness;  whereas  that 
of  an  absolute  predestination,  of  election  and  reprobation  is  scan- 
dalously so.  A  Jew  accustomed  to  believe  that  God  had  chosen 
one  nation  to  be  his  peculiarly,  and  exclusively  of  all  others, 
might  fall  easily  into  an  opinion,  that  a  divine  partiality  for  par- 
ticular men  had  succeeded  and  taken  the  place  of  a  divine  par- 
tiality for  a  particular  nation.  But  it  has  been,  and  it  must  be 
always,  very  impolitic  in  divines  to  fix  such  blasphemy  on  the 
great  master  of  dieir  artificial  theology,  if  St.  Paul  may  be  under- 
stood naturally  and  coherently  in  another  sense.  The  apostle 
meaned,  as  Locke*  explains  his  meaning  not  very  naturally 
perhaps,  nor  coherently,  to  assert  the  right  which  God  has  over 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  raise  and  to  favor  one,  to  depress 

*  Vid.  Locke,  in  his  Paraph,  and  notes,  7. 
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and  reject  another,  according  to  his  good  pleasure  and  the  im- 
penetrable secrets  of  his  providence.  The  Jews  were  rejected 
nationally,  because  they  refused  nationally  to  receive  the  Mes- 
siah. But  those  of  them  who  received  him  were  not  included  in 
this  rejection.  He  had  chosen  them  nationally  by  virtue  of  his 
sovereignty.  By  virtue  of  the  same,  he  had  rejected  them 
nationally  likewise:  but  of  personal  election  or  rejection  among 
those  who  embraced  Christianity,  and  so  became  the  people  of 
God  instead  of  the  Jews,  the  apostle  had  no  intention  to  speak, 
if  this  expositor  guesses  well.  Thus  indeed  we  must  understand 
St.  Paul,  to  reconcile  his  doctrine  a  little  to  common  sense,*  to 
common  equity,  and  to  such  notions  of  the  divine  perfections  as 
it  would  be  much  more  impious  to  disbelieve,  thsm  to  disbelieve 
him.  But  St.  Austin  thought  fit  to  understand  him  otherwise, 
and  to  believe  the  apostle  according  to  his  own  interpretation  of 
some  passages,  in  defiance  of  common  sense,  common  equity, 
and  true  theism.  St.  Austin,  whom  other  fathers  and  councils 
have  followed,  St.  Luther,  St.  Calvin,  and  St.  Jansenius,  have 
supposed  a  mystery  where  there  is  none,  except  in  the  style  of 
a  writer  the  least  precise  and  clear  that  ever  wrote:  and  under 
pretence  of  explaining  this  mystery  they  have  blasphemed,  as 
St.  Paul  himself  did,  if  his  sense  was  theirs.  They  have  made 
a  god,  such  as  no  one,  who  knows  what  he  says,  when  he  says 
he  believes  a  god,  can  acknowledge:  and  they  impute  to  him, 
what  they  who  believe  a  devil  might  impute  with  great  propriety 
to  that  wicked  spirit.  This  strange  and  impious  doctrine  has 
been  transmitted  to  us  from  the  fifth  century,  and  though  dispu- 
ted by  some,  is  held  in  general  to  be  orthodox.  They  who 
agree  in  little  else,  agree  in  this.  Jansenists,  Lutherans,  Calvin- 
ists,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  divines  of  our  church,  who 
are  better  theists  than  to  adopt  so  abominable  a  doctrine,  are 
obliged  to  swear  that  they  do,  when  they  subscribe  the  thirty- 

*  I  say  a  little;  because  it  may  be  observed,  that  when  Mr.  Locke  asserts, 
on  this  occasion,  that  God  proceeds  to  favor  or  reject  nations  arbitrarily,  and 
by  the  right  of  his  sovereignty  alone,  without  any  regard  to  their  moral  cha- 
racter, he  prostitutes  still,  in  some  degree,  that  of  G(3  himself,  and  sacrifices 
a  great  deal  too  much  to  his  respect  for  St.  Paul.  In  order  to  soften  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  apostle,  who  meant,  as  it  appears  plainly  enough  by  the 
context,  notwithstanding  this  ingenious  device,  just  what  Calvin  supposed 
him  to  mean,  he  destroys  the  great  sanction  of  natural  law,  by  which  the  vir- 
tues of  societies  tend  necessarily  to  their  prosper!^,  and  the  vices  to  their 
misery.  Surely  this  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  and  that  of  unlimited 
passive  obedience,  are  doctrines  of  the  utmost  absurdity,  though  taught  by 
this  apostle;  with  this  difference  however,  that  one  teaches  us  to  submit  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  man,  and  the  other,  that  God  proceeds  in  his  government, 
as  human  tyrants  do,  by  arbitrary  will.  One  is  absurd:  the  other  both  absurd 
and  impious. 
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niae  articles.  Whether  St.  Paul  intended  to  teach  it  is  made  to 
some  persons,  but  I  confess  not  to  myself,  doubtful:  that  St 
Austin  did,  and  that  Christ  did  not,  teach  it,  is  certain;  and  yet 
this  doctrine  is  one  of  those  which  theology  has  imposed  for  a 
Christian  doctrine,  and  by  which  the  peace  of  the  world  has 
been  disturbed  in  every  age  of  the  church.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  church  has  been  in  every  age  an  hydra,  such  a  monster  as 
the  poets  feign  with  many  heads.  All  these  heads  hissed  and 
barked  and  tore  one  another  with  fury.  As  fast  as  some  were 
cut  off,  others  sprouted  out,  and  all  the  art  and  all  the  violence 
employed  to  create  an  apparent,  could  never  create  a  real,  uni- 
formity. The  scene  of  Christianity  has  been  always  a  scene  of 
dissension,  of  hatred,  of  persecution,  and  of  blood. 


SECTION  XXXI. 

This  the  atheists  object,  and  Christians  cannot  deny.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  justify  the  Christian  religion  from 
this  reproach,  that  we  proceed  to  show,  by  instances  still  stronger 
and  more  modem  than  those  that  have  been  already  produced, 
how  these  disturbances,  far  from  being  the  natural  effects  of  reli- 
gion, have  proceeded  solely  from  the  constitution  of  the  Christian 
church,  by  which  the  peace  of  the  world  was  laid,  in  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity,  and  still  lies  at  the  mercy  of  an  order  of  men, 
who  indulge  their  passions,  and  find  their  account  several  ways 
in  disturbing  it.  We  have  proved,  by  undeniable  evidence,  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  some  few  good  and  learned  but 
not  infallible  men  excepted,  was  ignorant,  contentious,  and  pro- 
fligate; and  that  councils  were  riotous  assemblies,  governed  by 
intrigue,  and  celebrated  with  noise,  confusion,  and  the  greatest 
indecency.  This  was  the  state  of  the  church  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury: and  it  did  not  grow  better,  if  it  could  not  grow  worse,  after- 
wards. On  the  contrary,  as  learning  and  knowledge  decreased 
in  the  latter  empire,  the  imposition  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
grew  up  to  such  a  height,  and  were  so  confirmed  in  their  course 
of  nine  centuries  at  least,  that  when  learning  revived,  though 
they  were  detected,  they  could  not  be  exploded.  A  Christian 
church,  for  I  use  the  word  here  in  the  improper  but  common 
acceptation  of  it,  having  been  established  in  the  empire  by  Con- 
stantine,as  well  as  the  Christian  religion,  and  both  of  them  being 
supposed  to  have  the  same  divine  original,  the  power  and  dis- 
cipline of  one  became  as  independent  of  the  civil  authority,  as 
the  doctrines  of  the  other.  According  to  this  system,  the  clergy 
did  not  compose,  in  the  empipe  nor  out  of  it,  wherever  they  were 
admitted,  an  order  belonging  to  the  state  that  admitted  them;  nor 
VOL.  rv.- 
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incorporated  with  it,  as  a  member  of  the  same  body,  independent 
on  it  as  a  subject.  But  they  composed,  more  properly,  an  order 
distinct  from  it,  the  member  of  another  body,  the  subject  of 
another  state.  Churchmen  were  busy  and  troublesome  inmates, 
in  every  family  where  they  were  received.  They  lived  at  the 
expense  of  it,  they  acquired  government  in  it,  and  they  had  often 
an  interest  contrary  to  it.  This  was  the  case  whilst  the  empire 
continued  entire.  The  authority  of  the  empire  extended  itself 
over  many  provinces  and  different  states.  So  did  that  of  the 
church.  Even  the  conquerors  of  one  were  conquered  by  the 
other.  Thus  it  happened  in  the  West,  if  not  in  the  East,  and  the 
Goths  Christianised,  if  the  Saracens  did  not.  When  the  empire 
was  broken  to  pieces,  the  church  remained  entire,  and  the  same 
ecclesiastical  authority  and  discipline  subsisted,  where  the  same 
imperial  authority  and  government  were  no  longer  acknow- 
ledged. 
But  it  is  necessary  I  should  show  you,  in  some  particulars,  the 

truth  of  what  is  advanced,  in  general. Whilst  the  Christians 

were  a  sect  in  the  empire,  they  had  private  judicatures  of  their 
own,  and  they  avoided  the  pagan  tribunals,  not  only  because 
they  might  think  that  it  was  below  the  dignity  of  saints  to  submit 
to  be  tried  by  them,  but  chiefly  because  it  was  prudent  to  conceal 
from  unbelievers  that  Christians  went  to  law  with  Christians,  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  sanctity  of  their  professions,  the  greatest 
crimes,  even  that  of  incest,  were  practised  among  them.  That 
these  were  their  reasons,  is  plain  from  what  St.  Paul  writes  to 
the  Corinthians  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  of  his  first  epistle. 
Though  absent  in  body,  yet  present  with  them  in  spirit,  he  judges 
the  incestuous  man,  and  delivers  him  over  to  Satan.  Neither 
he,  nor  they,  had  any  right  to  judge  those  who  were  out  of  the 
church.  But  they  had  a  right  to  judge  those  who  were  in  it,  or 
they  pretended  to  have  it.  Incest  might  have  been  punished  by 
a  pagan  judge.  But  the  incest  of  a  Christian  was  to  be  punished 
by  Christians,  as  far  as  they  could  punish  by  excommunicating 
and  delivering  over  to  the  devil,  but  even  thus  in  order  to  the 
salvation  of  the  criminal;  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day 
of  our  Lord  Jesus,  though  the  flesh  be  destroyed.  St.  Paul  asks, 
<<  dare  any  of  you,  having  a  matter  against  another,  go  to  law 
before  the  unjust,  that  is,  the  heathens,  and  not  before  the  saints, 
that  is,  your  fellow  Christians?  Do  you  not  know  that  the  saints 
shall  judge  the  world.^  Know  ye  not  that  we  shall  judge  angels?'' 
After  which,  the  apostle  directs  such  as  have  any  controversy 
together  to  take  the  meanest  or  most  contemptible  Christian  for 
their  judge,  rather  than  to  go  to  the  tribunals  of  the  impious.  I 
understand  the  passage,  as  Erasmus  explains  it,  more  agreeably 
to  the  drift  of  this  whole  argumentation  than  others.     St.  Austin, 
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he  says,  gave  it  the  same  sense;  but  I  wonder  this  judicious  critic 
did  not  observe  how  absurdly  the  saint  reasoned,  when  he  thought 
he  was  obliged,  by  this  passage,  to  take  upon  himself  the  judg- 
ment of  causes,  because  he  was  a  bishop.*  The  reasoning  of 
St.  Paul,  however  excellent  in  his  time,  could  not  be  applicable 
in  that  of  St.  Austin.  The  empire  was  then  become  Christian. 
The  saints  were  judged  by  saints,  in  the  public  tribunals;  and  the 
apprehension  of  giving  scandal  to  the  heathen  was  a  vain  pre- 
tence, on  many  accounts. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  was  in  those  days,  what  has  been  seen 
very  often  since  among  the  clergy,  a  sort  of  holy  ambition,  which 
proved  as  strong  a  motive  in  the  hearts  of  good  men  transported 
by  a  mistaken  zeal  for  the  church,  whose  cause  they  confounded 
with  the  cause  of  religion,  as  that  profane  ambition  which  meant 
nothing  more  than  to  advance,  under  pious  pretences,  the  gran- 
deur, wealth,  and  dominion  of  the  religious  over  the  civil  society, 
was  in  the  hearts  of  hypocrites  and  knaves.  Innumerable  such 
examples  charity  will  incline  us  to  believe  that  there  have  been 
and  without  going  farther  than  our  own  country  and  the  last 
age,  such  Laud  seems  to  me  to  have  been,  an  ambitious,  tyran- 
nical priest,  but  a  pious  man. 

These  two  sorts  of  ambition  helped  one  another  mutually. 
Neither  of  them  could  have  done  so  well  alone;  but  both  con- 
curring, from  very  different  motives,  they  soon  established  a 
church  as  independent  on  the  state,  as  conjunctures  well  im- 
proved, and  the  characters  of  princes  well  managed  could  make 
it.  The  emperors  were  mostly  favorable  to  them,  for  one  of 
these  two  reasons,  and  sometimes  for  both.  As  far  as  bigotry 
prevailed,  they  looked  on  the  constitution  of  the  church  to  be  of 
the  same  divine  original  as  the  doctrines  of  it.  They  received 
the  former  on  the  faith  of  those  from  whom  they  received  the 
latter.  They  had  as  good  authority  for  the  one  as  for  the  other; 
and  however  the  clergy  might  differ  about  points  of  doctrine, 
and  some  of  discipline,  the  whole  order  agreed  to  inculcate  the 
same  respect  for  the  hierarchy,  or  the  holy  principality,  that  is, 
for  their  own  order.  Christ  had  established  his  church  on  the 
model  of  the  Jewish.  The  near  correspondence  of  ecclesiastical 
polity,  under  both  dispensations,  showed  a  sameness  of  original; 
and  the  near  correspondence  of  the  terrestrial  hierarchy,  with 
that  which  had  been  imagined  in  heaven,  proved  that  it  was 
divine.  All  this  was  showish.  It  passes  now.  It  might  well 
pass  then.  But  yet,  I  think,  there  was  another  reason  for  favor- 
ing the  church,  which  the  emperors  felt  more  sensibly. 

*  Diviis  Augustinus,  in  libro  de  opere  monachorum,  ait  sese  ex  hoc  Pauli 
loco  cogi  ad  sascipienda  jodicia  causarum,  quum  esset  episcopus. 
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The  notion  of  a  formal  alliance  between  the  church  and  the 
stale,  as  between  two  independent  distinct  powers,  is  a  very 
groundless  and  whimsical  notion.*  But  a  fraudulent  or  silent 
compact  between  princes  and  priests  became  very  real,  as  soon 
as  an  ecclesiastical  order  was  established.  The  emperors  ad- 
mitted and  reverenced,  or  appeared  to  reverence  the  divine  right 
of  the  clergy.  The  clergy,  in  return,  made  use  of  their  influ- 
ence over  consciences  to  establish  an  opinion  of  a  divine  right 
in  them.  They  were  no  longer  deified  after  death,  as  they  had 
been  whilst  the  emperor  was  pagan;  but  they  were  made  sacred 

*  I  have  heard  of  a  sermon  preached  by  one  Doctor  Senior,  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,  before  King  Charles  the  Second,  at  New- 
market, in  the  days  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  and  afterwards 
printed.  His  text  was  taken  from  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  verses  of  the  4th 
chapter  of  Exodus,  or  some  of  them,  wherein  God  directs  Moses  to  take 
Aaron,  the  Levite,  because  he  knew  that  Aaron  could  speak  well  to  the 
people,  and  joins  them  together  in  commission,  that  they  might  assist  one 
another  mutually;  that  Aaron  might  be  instead  of  a  mouth  to  Moses,  and 
that  Moses  might  be  instead  of  God  to  Aaron.  What  other  applications  the 
good  Doctor  made  of  these  texts  I  know  not.  But  I  am  informed  by  one,* 
who  has  read  the  sermon,  that  he  established  on  them  a  supposed  alliance 
between  the  church  and  the  state:  or  rather  between  the  churcn  and  the  king. 
By  this  alliance,  the  well-spoken  Levite  was  to  instil  passive  obedience  to 
the  king  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  insist  on  it,  as  on  a  law  of  God. 
The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  be  the  nursing  father  of  the  church,  to 
support  her  authority,  to  preserve  at  least,  if  not  increase,  her  immunities, 
and  to  keep  her  in  the  full  possession  of  all  the  advantages  she  claimed. 
The  church  performed  her  part,  and  had  a  right,  by  virtue  of  this  alliance,  if 
the  king  did  not  perform  his,  to  teach  this  doctrine  no  longer,  and  to  resume 
her  indpendency  on  the  state  and  on  him.  This  was  the  purport  of  the  ser- 
mon at  least:  and  Warburton  took  his  hint,  possibly,  from  it,  and  turned  it 
to  serve  his  purpose,  that  is,  to  lay  down  the  same  principles,  and  to  banter 
mankind,  if  he  could,  by  not  drawmg  directly  and  avowedly  from  them  the 
same  conclusions.  Doctor  Senior^s  authority  is,  no  doubt,  as  good  in  this 
case,  as  that  of  Demarca,  or  even  of  Bossuet.  The  first,  a  time-serving 
priest,!  interested,  and  a  great  flatterer,  if  ever  there  was  one,  and  who  made 
no  scruple  to  explain  away  whatever  he  had  found  himself  obliged  to  say  in 
favor  or  the  state.  The  latter  was  as  wise,  if  not  as  cunning,  as  learned, 
and  a  much  better  man,  though  not  so  much  in  the  favor  of  Mr.  Warburton, 
who  gave  them  characters  in  nis  assuming  style,  without  knowing  any  thing 
of  them,  and  who  has  the  impertinence  to  pronounce  of  the  greatest  scholar, 
the  greatest  divine,  and  the  neatest  orator  of  his  age,  that  he  was  a  good 
sensible  man.  j:  He  was  all  I  have  said  of  him:  but  he  was  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  a  subject  of  France. 

*  Mr.  Lewis,  who  was  himself  of  Trinity  College. 

t  When  Demarca  was  made  bishop  of  Conseruns,  and  coald  not  get  his  bulls 
despatched,  he  explained  away  all  he  said  to  limit  the  papal  power.  He  sent  this 
book  to  Innocent  X,  with  a  letter,  whereby  he  retracted  many  things  he  had  said, 
asked  pardon  for  his  errors,  and  promised  for  the  future  to  support,  with  all  his 
force,  the  prerogatives  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Afler  this  he  wrote  **  De  Singulari 
Primatu  Petri,"  to  flatter  the  same  Pope. 

X  Vide  The  last  edition  of  the  Alliance  between  Church  and  State  Demonstrated. 
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during  their  lives:  and  as  bishops  ordained  one  another  and 
their  subordinate  priests,  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  so  they 
ordained  emperors  and  kings  by  crowning  them  and  by  anoint- 
ing them  with  holy  oil,  which  angels  were  sometimes  employed 
to  bring  down  from  heaven.  As  they  made  their  own  office, 
so  they  made  that  of  emperors  and  kings,  independent  of 
human  institution,  and  the  divine  appointment  was  signified, 
or  rather  conveyed,  in  both  cases  by  their  ministry.  By  this 
alliance  of  the  heirarchy  and  the  monarchy,  religion,  that  should 
support  good  government  alone,  was  employed  to  support  good 
or  bad  government  alike,  as  it  had  been  by  St.  Paul:  and  the 
worst  of  men,  and  the  greatest  usurpers  and  tyrants,  were  not 
only  passively  obeyed,  but  served  and  courted  by  the  most 
eminent  saints  of  the  church,  when  no  ecclesiastical  interest 
prevailed  to  alter  their  conduct;  for  then  the  most  fulsome  pane- 
gyrists became  the  most  virulent  libellers,  and  they,  who  had 
preached  submission,  preached  rebellion. 

Such  infractions  of  this  alliance,  or  compact,  happened  some- 
times; but  in  general  it  held:  and  a  joint  usurpation  on  the 
liberties  of  mankind  was  the  effect  of  it.  We  have  observed 
ahready,  that  Constantine  meant  to  govern  the  Christian  flocks 
by  their  pastors.  Neither  he,  nor  his  successors,  perceived, 
that  the  imperial  and  kingly  power  might  be  controlled  in  time 
by  the  very  expedient  by  which  they  hoped  to  govern  more 
absolutely.  Neither  he,  nor  they,  apprehended  soon  enough, 
that  if  a  degree  of  ecclesiastical  power  was  necessary  to  main- 
tain religion,  religion  might  become  an  expedient  to  render  this 
power  exorbitant.  The  clergy  employed  it,  to  serve  the  ambi- 
tion of  princes.  Why  should  they  not  employ  it,  to  serve  more 
eflectually  their  own?  All  this  happened  in  time,  and  was 
brought  about  by  slow  but  sure  degrees.  The  church  claimed 
at  first  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  as  it  was  called,  alone;  cogni- 
zance of  sins  against  the  laws  of  God,  rather  than  of  crimes 
against  the  laws  of  civil  societies,  and  of  matters  purely  spiritual 
that  related  to  the  consciences  of  men,  and  that  the  civil  power 
could  not  properly  judge.  But  then  among  these  objects  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  discipline  and  manners,  two  very 
vague  appellations,  and  liable  to  be  much  extended,  were  con- 
tained. Sins  were  multiplied  by  variety  of  doctrines;  and  as 
they  were  punished  by  discipline  they  were  multiplied  too  by 
that.  Things  that  could  not  be  deemed  spiritual  were  hauled 
in  as  things  appertaining  to  spirituals.  Thus  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction was  extended:  and  the  emperors  confirmed  it,  not  only 
by  referring  such  matters  to  the  judgment  of  synods  and  spiri- 
tual courts,  but  by  their  positive  edicts. 

That  they  were  indifferent  enough  about  doctrines,  and  more 

4* 
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solicitous  to  establish  uniformity  than  orthodoxy,  may  be  well 
suspected  of  several.  Constantine  favored  the  Nicaean  doctrine, 
in  hopes  to  establish  uniformity  by  it.  But  when  he  found  that 
it  received  different  interpretations,  and  that  Athanasius  was  a 
principal  obstacle  to  all  terms  of  accommodation,  he  showed  favor 
to  the  other.  He  persecuted  Athanasius,  he  hearkened  more 
than  ever  to  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  when  he  came  to  die, 
he  died  in  that  city,  a  little  after  he  had  been  baptised  by  Euse- 
bius. Some  of  your  writers,  indeed,  would  persuade,  that  he 
was  baptised  at  Rome  by  Sylvester,  in  order  to  give  some  color 
to  that  impudent  forgery  of  his  donation  to  that  pope  and  the 
Roman  church.  But  how  should  they  persuade,  by  fabulous 
traditions,  and  such  anachronisms  as  even  Jews  would  blush  to 
own,  against  the  tenor  of  authentic  history,  and  the  monuments 
of  the  age;  for  such  we  must  repute  the  dates  of  his  edicts  to  be 
in  this  case?  I  think  that  his  successors,  who  appear  the  most  at- 
tached to  reigning  orthodox  opinions,  might  act  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. They  discovered,  and  they  might  have  discovered  sooner, 
that  these  theological  disputes  are  indeterminable  in  their  nature. 
They  imagined,  and  they  might  well  imagine  after  what  they 
had  seen,  though  the  notion  be  not  absolutely  true,  that  tran- 
quillity could  not  be  preserved  in  the  state  without  uniformity  in 
religion!  To  procure  this  uniformity,  therefore,  councils  pro- 
vincial and  general  were  called  and  held  on  every  occasion. 
They  were  called  and  held,  the  general  councils  at  least  were  so, 
by  the  imperial  authority,  and  not  by  that  of  the  patriarch  of 
Rome,  nor  that  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  the  first 
ages  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  They  were  com- 
posed, no  doubt,  much  like  those  that  have  been  above  described, 
that  is,  very  scandalously;  and  they  would  have  decreed  to  little 
purpose,  if  their  authority  had  stood  alone.  But  that  of  the 
emperors  bore  them  out.  The  emperors  wanted  only  a  pretence 
to  force  an  uniform  submission  to  some  decision  or  other,  and 
their  authority  was  just  sufficient  for  that  purpose  in  vulgar  pre- 
judice. Thus  the  allied  powers,  the  hierarchy  and  the  monarchy, 
have  acted  ever  since.  These  farces  were  renewed  in  every  age: 
in  every  age  their  consequences  were  more  or  less  tragical;  and 
this  is  the  authority  to  which  the  Christian  world  has  been  re- 
signed in  matters  of  religion. 


SECTION  XXXII. 

The  religious  society  rose  very  fast,  by  such  means  as  these, 
to  great  pre-eminence  over  the  civil,  in  the  empire,  and  to  an 
influence  over  private  consciences,  that  rendered  their  disputes. 
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sometimes  about  trifling  ceremonies,  and  sometimes  about  unin- 
telligible speculations,  a  new  source  of  dissension  among  man- 
kind, unknown  to  the  pagan  world,  and  even  greater  than  any 
of  those  that  provoke  the  most  barbarous  nations  to  excesses  of 
cruelty.  But  there  were  other  means  which  increased  this  pre- 
eminence and  influence  vastly,  and  enabled  the  church  to  do 
still  greater  mischief  to  the  state.  One  of  these  means  we  may 
reckon  to  have  been  the  improvement  that  was  made  in  the 
hierarchical  system.  Christianity  was  a  numerous  sect  before 
Constantine,  or  Constantine  would  have  been  a  Christian  no 
more  than  Licinius.  But  the  same  order  and  the  same  polity, 
which  were  established  afterwards,  could  not  be  established 
either  in  particular  churches,  or  in  the  church  in  general,  whilst 
it  was  a  sect.  There  was  a  sort  of  mixed  government,  aristo- 
cratical  and  democratical,  in  the  churches,  and  some  of  these 
might  correspond  and  convene  together.  But  in  the  first  case, 
there  was  not  power  sufficient  to  enforce  subordination,  nor 
&cility,  nor  safety  enough  in  the  second,  whilst  these  churches 
were  dispersed  far  and  wide  under  heathen  governments.  Pres- 
byters or  elders  ruled  the  churches.  They  were  all  bishops,  that 
is,  overseers,  alike,  and  co-equal  in  rank  and  power,  till  factions 
arising,  one  presbyter  was  appointed  by  the  apostles,  or  chosen 
by  the  faithful  to  govern  the  rest,  and  was  styled  the  bishop 
^'eminentise  gratisl.*'  Pre-eminence  and  subordination  were 
established,  for  much  the  same  reason,  even  among  these  supe- 
rior presbyters  or  bishops.  When  metropolitans  or  archbishops 
began  to  be  known  in  the  church  is  not  very  certain.  But  I 
suppose  it  is  certain,  that  the  bishop  of  a  church  established  in 
any  metropolis  presided  in  every  assembly  over  the  other  pres- 
byters of  the  province,  even  before  the  reign  of  Constantine. 
Thus  you  see,  that  the  democratical  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, which  obtained  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  when  every 
one  was  a  teacher  that  would  be  so,  and  when  they  themselves 
had  no  other  authority  among  the  faithful  than  that  of  first 
preachers  of  the  gospel  and  first  founders  of  churches,  grew 
early  to  be  aristocratical.  You  see,  likewise,  how  early  this 
form  began  to  tend  to  the  monarchical.  It  tended  to  it  in  every 
succeeding  age  more  and  more.  As  Constantine  changed  the 
religion,  he  made  great  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  empire, 
in  the  military  order,  and  in  the  civil  administration.  He  created 
new  and  higher  offices  in  the  state.  So  did  the  clergy  in  the 
church.  He  constituted  vicars  over  the  governors  of  provinces. 
So  primates  were  raised  above  metropolitans.  The  praefecti 
praBtorio  had  a  rank  above  the  vicars.  So  patriarchs  had  when- 
ever they  got  it,  over  primates.    The  ecclesiastical  power  rose 
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up  from  a  rough  and  broad  basis  to  the  form  of  a  pyramid;  and 
if  the  last  stone  was  not  laid  to  crown  the  fabric,  it  was  attempted 
to  be  laid.  In  plain  terms,  if  there  had  been  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  popes,  like  Gregory  the  Seventh,  during  a  century, 
the  West  might  have  seen  as  well  as  the  East  a  whimsical  but 
real  empire  founded  on  superstition.  A  reputed  vicar  of  God, 
the  pope,  might  have  governed  here  as  absolutely,  as  a  reputed 
divinity,  the  dairo,  did  there.  But  the  fates  of  the  dairo  and 
the  pope  have  been  much  alike.  The  former  is  deposed,  con- 
fined, and  still  adored.  The  latter  has  been  much  degraded,  if 
not  deposed.  His  power  is  confined,  if  not  his  person;  and 
though  his  thunder  be  heard  no  longer,  he  maintains  the  pa- 
geantry of  an  ecclesiastical  Jupiter. 

It  may  appear  matter  of  wonder,  that  a  body  of  men  as  igno- 
rant and  as  profligate  as  that  of  the  clergy  showed  itself  to  be, 
as  soon  as  it  figured  in  the  empire,  should  be  able  to  assume, 
under  pretence  of  religion,  a  power  equally  exorbitant  in  the 
exercise,  and  mischievous  in  the  consequences.  But  our  won- 
der will  cease,  if  we  consider  another  of  the  means  that  were 
employed  to  bring  this  about.  Superstition  took  the  place  of 
religion,  and  faith  of  morality.  To  profess  a  belief  of  what  no 
man  understood,  and  to  perform  all  the  external  duties  which 
the  church  required,  passed,  in  those  days,  and  I  apprehend  they 
do  so  still  among  many,  for  the  sum  of  religion.  The  Athana- 
sian  creed  had  little  intention  to  make  better  men,  and  better 
citizens.  The  eight  or  nine  creeds  of  the  Arians  had  probably 
as  little;  and  yet  an  assent  to  these  creeds  would  have  covered  a 
multitude  of  sins,  better  than  charity:  and  the  vilest  of  men 
would  have  had  a  fairer  chance  for  salvation,  in  either  of  these 
sects,  for  the  merit  of  believing,  than  the  most  virtuous  of  men, 
out  of  it,  for  the  merit  of  acting  all  their  lives  as  such.  A  reli- 
gion, which  consisted  in  the  profession  of  an  implicit  belief,  and 
in  the  practice  of  certain  external  duties,  was  much  more  grate- 
ful to  the  generality  of  men,  than  a  spiritual  religion  that  showed 
itself  outwardly  by  a  strict  practice  of  all  the  duties  of  public 
and  private  moraUty.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  theology  and  super- 
stition had  introduced  such  a  religion  in  the  place  of  original 
Christianity,  the  one  passed  easily  for  the  other;  the  inclinations 
of  mankind  helped  the  deception;  the  vices  of  the  laity  were 
indulged,  the  vices  of  the  clergy  were  covered,  by  it.  The 
solemn  manner  in  which  these  men  officiated  imposed  on  the 
vulgar  of  all  ranks,  who  were  seduced  by  the  eye,  and  led  by 
the  ear.  The  very  habits  of  bishops  and  priests  contributed 
much  to  the  same  purposes,  as  St.  Gregory,  of  Nazianzen  ob- 
serves in  one  of  the  discourses  to  which  I  referred  above.     The 
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venerable  ephod,  the  cassock  of  Samuel,  the  humble  walking 
staff,  and  those  ornaments  of  the  head  that  denoted  virginity.* 

But  farther.  Lest  all  this  should  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  up 
the  false  notions  of  religion,  which  could  alone  maintain  a  pro- 
fligate clergy  in  the  pre-emmence  and  authority  they  had  usurped, 
another  expedient  was  employed.  It  was  of  such  a  nature,  that 
it  might  have  been  thought  more  proper  to  expose  and  aggra- 
vate, by  the  contrast  it  created,  than  to  conceal  and  atone  for  the 
general  turpitude  of  the  clergy.  But  the  promoters  of  it  knew 
what  they  did.  They  trusted  to  the  absurdity  of  mankind,  and 
they  followed,  with  confidence  and  success,  the  example  set 
them  by  the  clergy  of  the  most  ancient  nations.  The  order  of 
the  magi,  for  instance,  was  not  less  ambitious,  nor  more  virtuous 
probably,  than  they  were:  and  the  same  might  be  presumed  of 
other  ecclesiastical  orders  that  had  flourished  in  the  East.  But 
in  all  these  orders,  there  had  been  particular  men,  and  sects  of 
men,  who  retired  from  the  world,  and  dedicated  themselves  to 
lives  of  seeming  sanctity  and  real  austerity,  by  which  they  main- 
tained a  reverence  for  the  grossest  superstitions,  and  for  the 
much  larger  part  of  the  same  ecclesiastical  body  who  remained 
in  the  world,  and  were  not  exempt  from  the  corruptions  of  it. 
Pythagoras  had  imitated  these  institutions;  and  the  Jews,  who 
had  borrowed  much  from  the  Greeks  after  Alexander's  expedi- 
tion had  brought  them  acquainted,  seemed  to  have  copied  in  the 
same  instance  after  him.  If  the  Sadducees  might  be  said  to 
resemble  the  Epicureans,  and  the  Pharisees  the  Stoicians,  sure  I 
am  that  a  nearer  resemblance  might  be  found  between  the  Es- 
senes  and  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  who  were  behind  the  curtain, 
and  who  lived  in  community.  The  Essenes  confined  themselves 
to  Palestine;  but  the  Therapeutae  were  a  sort  of  Hellenist  Esse- 
nes, who  dispersed  themselves,  as  the  Christians  had  done,  into  ^ 
Greece  and  other  countries,  but  principally  into  Egypt;  for  which 
reason  one  of  the  names  was  better  known  to  Josephus,  and  the 
other  to  Philo.  Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  sanc- 
tity and  austerity  of  this  sect,  whether  appearing  in  the  world  or 
hid  in  their  solitudes.  Eusebius,  whom  an  improbability  seldom 
stopped,  would  have  made  Christians  of  them;  as  several  ancient 
and  modern  divines  have  endeavored  to  do  after  him,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Christianity  was  little  spread,  scarcely  known,  and 
scarcely  distinguished  from  Judaism,  when  Philo  gave  an  ac- 
count of  this  sect  But  this  sect  had  been  long  in  fulness  of 
fame,  before  it  was  imitated  by  Christians;  for  it  had  been  so 
even  before  Christianity. 

*  Cemiroas  Tenerandam  ephodnm,  et  Samaelis  diploidem,  scipionem  ba 
milem,  capitis  oraamenta  Tirginibas,  pecaliaria,  &c. 
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The  Decian  and  other  persecutions  first,  religious  melancholy 
and  even  a  desire  of  fame  afterwards,  might  carry  many  Chris- 
tians to  lead  an  anchoretic  life,  as  Paul  and  Anthony  did  in  the 
deserts  of  Egypt,  about  whom  Athanasius  and  Jerom  have  pub- 
lished so  many  stupid  lies.  The  cenobitic  life  began  much  about 
their  time;  for  it  was  in  the  fourth  century  that  Basil  instituted 
his  order.  But  this  institution  did  not  come  into  great  vogue, 
till  the  want  of  it  was  more  felt  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century.  It  was  then  that  Benedict  founded  his  order  in 
Italy,  from  which  so  many  others  sprouted  up,  like  the  suckers 
of  a  great  tree.  Monastic  institutions  multiplied  in  every  age,  in 
the  West  particularly;  for  they  grew  more  and  more  necessary, 
in  every  age,  to  the  church,  as  the  ecclesiastical  order  in  general 
gave  more  and  more  scandal,  and  as  the  usurpations  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  who  made  great  advances  towards  a  spiritual 
monarchy,  increased.  Enthusiasm,  abetted  and  conducted  by 
the  policy  of  the  church,  was  a  principal  motive  to  such  esta- 
blishments: and  indeed  no  other  motive  could  have  filled  these 
numerous  societies.  The  fervor  in  every  one  was  great  at  first: 
and  they  renewed,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  that  simplicity, 
that  innocence,  that  zeal,  and  that  devout  austerity,  by  which 
primitive  Christians  were  supposed  to  have  distinguished  them- 
selves. But  this  fervor  soon  grew  cool,  and  luxury,  and  vices 
of  all  kinds,  as  prevalent  in  these  religious  societies,  as  in  any 
other  parts  of  the  Christian  church.  The  expedient  however, 
that  served  to  maintain  ecclesiastical  pre-eminence  and  authority, 
did  not  fail  for  this.  The  secular  clergy  had  been  provided  for 
amply,  that  they  might  have  the  means  and  encouragements 
necessary  to  make  them  answer  the  ends  of  their  institution,  and 
that  no  excuse  might  be  left  them  for  neglecting  these  ends.  But 
when  they  turned  into  scandal  what  was  designed  for  edifica- 
tion, and  forfeited,  therefore,  their  right  to  all  they  enjoyed  by 
the  beneficence  of  the  faithful;  when  they  should  have  been 
reformed,  or  their  revenues  should  have  been  given  to  others, 
instead  of  this  they  kept  their  possessions  though  they  broke  their 
conventions  with  the  public,  and  the  public  was  at  the  expense 
of  enriching  another  clergy.  Just  so  again,  and  as  fast  as  this 
other  clergy  grew  corrupt,  nothing  was  taken  from  them;  but 
new  orders  of  the  same  kind  were  founded  to  screen  them  and 
the  secular  clergy  both,  or  to  atone  for  the  iniquity  of  both:  and 
that  eternal  bubble,  the  laity, paid  the  whole  immense  and  grow- 
ing charge. 

Thus  have  things  continued  to  the  present  age:  and  the  re- 
ligious society,  among  Christians,  has  imitated  successfully  the 
policy  of  religious  societies  that  flourished,  above  three  thousand 
years  ago,  in  the  pagan  world.    You  must  not  be  surprised  at 
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this  assertion.     It  is  easy  to  show,  that  the  vast  variety  of  re- 
ligions, which  prevail  in  the  world,  are  derived  ultimately  from 
a  few  general  principles,  common  to  all  men,  because  they  arise 
from  the  common  fund  of  human  nature:  and  that  in  consequence 
of  this,  many  rites  and  ceremonies,  many  institutions  and  orders, 
must  descend,  sometimes  with  more  and  sometimes  with  less 
affinity,  to  the  latest  posterity.    They  descend,  like  torrents  of 
water,  which  are  not  the  same  to  the  sight  nor  taste,  when  the 
length  of  their  course,  the  soils  through  which  they  have  passed, 
and  the  mixture  of  other  streams,  have  purified  some,  and  ren- 
dered others  more  foul.    But  they  descend  from  the  same  springs: 
and  like  those  mighty  rivers  which  preserve  the  freshness  of  their 
waters  very  far  into  the  sea,  they  perserve  much  of  their  original 
character,  as  they  roll  along  through  the  vast  ocean  of  time. 
Turn  your  eyes  even  at  this  day  to  the  East.    You  will  discover 
rites,  ceremonies,  institutions,  and  orders  of  men,  wherever  the 
devastations  of  barbarous  nations  have  not  destroyed  the  people 
as  well  as  the  religions  of  countries,  much  like  to  those  which 
prevailed  in  the  same  countries  in  the  remotest  antiquity.    The 
Bramins  have  a  sort  of  allegorical  polytheism;  as  I  suppose  that 
their  predecessors  the  Brachmans  had.    They  hold  the  pre-ex- 
istence  and  transmigration  of  souls;  they  abstain  from  flesh;  they 
retain  the  notions  of  pollution  and  purification;  they  wash  away 
sins  in  the  waters  of  the  Ganges;  they  pretend  to  abstract  them- 
selves from  sense,  and  to  contemplate  the  Supreme  Being  by  in- 
tense  meditation.     The  Brachmans  were  possibly  a  sect  of 
Gymnosophists:  and  there  are  at  this  time  Joghis  and  Faquirs 
in  the  East,  who  carry  their  austerity  and  penance  to  such  sur- 
prising excess,  that  the  Carthusian  monks,  or  those  of  La  Trappe, 
compared  with  them,  may  pass  for  sects  of  luxurious  Sybarites. 
Should  any  of  these  reverend  fathers  hear  it  said,  that  they  are 
descended  from  ancient,  and  outdone  by  modern  idolaters,  they 
would  be  extremely  scandalised:  and  yet  nothing  is  more  true. 
It  is  as  true,  as  it  is  to  say  that  they  serve  the  same  purposes. 

Whilst  the  eyes  of  mankind  were  dazzled  by  these  appear- 
ances of  sanctity  which  some  few  of  the  religious  society,  who 
devoted  themselves  without  knowing  that  they  did  so,  for  the 
rest,  held  forth,  the  rest  pursued  the  designs  of  their  ambition 
with  great  art  and  uninterrupted  perseverance.  They  could  not 
have  been  achieved  with  less  of  either;  for  even  contrary  sys- 
tems were  made  to  co-operate  in  promoting  them,  poverty  and 
riches,  humility  and  ostentation,  the  want  and  the  excess  of 
authority  and  power.  This  I  mean.  The  secular  clergy  not 
only  screened  themselves  behind  the  apparent  sanctity  of  the 
regular,  which  cast  a  lustre  on  the  whole  church;  they  not  only 
imposed  by  the  religious  merit  of  others,  but  they  accustomed 
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the  world  by  degrees  to  reverence  them  for  the  wealth  and  dig- 
nities they  enjoyed,  and  for  the  pomp  and  magnificence  with 
which  they  affected  to  appear.  As  the  true  spirit  of  religion 
decayed,  and  as  that  of  superstition  took  its  place,  this  was  more 
easily  brought  about:  and  he,  who  imagined  that  he  paid  honor 
to  a  successor  of  the  apostles,  paid  it  in  reality  to  the  patriarch, 
the  primate,  or  the  metropolitan;  dignities  which  ecclesiastical 
ambition  had  assumed,  on  the  model  of  those  which  had  been 
created  in  the  state. 

The  eastern  church  rose  by  much  the  same  means,  but  could 
never  rise  to  the  same  power  as  that  of  the  West.  Many  rea- 
sons of  this  difference  will  occur  to  those  who  are  conversant  in 
the  history  of  the  church,  and  in  that  of  the  latter  empire.  I 
shall  insist  on  one,  which  was  the  principal,  and  in  the  conse- 
quences of  which  the  western  provinces  were  most  concerned 
in  those  days,  as  they  were  alone  concerned  afterwards.  The 
reason  is  this.  The  opportunities  of  advancing  early  and  suc- 
cessfully towards  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  were  much 
more  favorable  in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  The  patriarchs 
had  a  sort  of  tetrarchical,  or  ethnarchical  authority,  for  I  sup- 
pose it  is  not  eas)^  to  distinguish  them,  and  besides  those  ensigns 
of  honor,  which  primates  and  metropolitans  affected  to  have  as 
well  as  they,  the  patriarchs  assumed  one  which  had  belonged  to 
the  emperors  solely,  and  enjoyed  it  in  common  with  them;  that 
I  mean  of  lights  or  fires  carried  in  solemn  pomp  before  them. 
From  the  institution  of  this  dignity  there  were  three  patriarchs, 
the  patriarchs  of  Rome,  of  Antioch,  and  of  Alexandria.  He  of 
Rome  remained  alone  in  the  West;  but  in  the  East  two  others 
were  added,  a  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  last  of  all  a 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  said  that  the  bishop  of  Rome,  Leo 
the  First,  opposed  strenuously  the  erection  of  this  patriarchate. 
If  he  did  so,  although  it  was  evidently  an  advantage  to  him  that 
the  East  should  be  divided  into  many  patriarchates,  whilst  he 
alone  was  patriarch  in  the  West,  and  might  hope  to  be  so  of  the 
West  and  the  East  too,  we  may  venture  to  say  that  he  did  not 
judge  of  his  true  interest  as  nicely  as  popes  have  done  generally, 
and  as  it  became  him  to  do  in  particular,  who  was  thought  to 
join  in  his  conduct  the  character  of  the  fox  to  the  character,  as 
well  as  name,  of  the  lion. 

Gregory  the  First,  and  the  Great  as  he  is  called,  saw  the  advan- 
tage of  being  sole  patriarch  in  the  West,  whilst  there  were  four 
bishops  decorated  with  the  same  title  in  the  East:  and  he  resolved 
to  improve  it.  If  this  rank  had  been  given  on  a  religious  ac- 
count, it  ought  to  have  been  given  surely,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  bishop  of  Jerusalem;  since  Christianity  began  there,  and  was 
propagated  originally  from  thence:  though  other  churches^  those 
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of  Antioch,  of  Alexandria,  and  of  Rome  particularly,  might 
seem  to  be  coeval  with  it.  But  these  were  great  cities  and  had 
great  dependencies,  whitst  Jerusalem  lay  in  ashes;  from  which 
miserable  state  she  never  arose  to  her  former  grandeur,  and 
whilst  Byzantium  was  neither  an  imperial  nor  a  Christian  city. 
The  pre-eminence  of  bishops  was  determined,  in  some  measure, 
by  the  pre-eminence  of  cities,  so  that  when  patriarchs  were 
made,  though  these  were,  as  bishops  had  been,  equal  in  authority, 
and  though  their  authority  was  confined  to  their  patriarchates, 
and  never,  I  believe,  very  well  ascertained  even  in  them;  yet 
they  might  contend  for  a  priority  of  rank  among  themselves,  and 
he  who  held  the  first  rank  among  them,  would  hold  it  of  course 
in  the  whole  church.  That  the  pope  of  Rome,  which  was  the 
sole  imperial  city  during  the  first  three  hundred  years  of  the 
Christian  era,  should  claim  this  priority,  and  that  other  patriarchs 
should  acquiesce  in  it,  cannot  be  thought  extraordinary,  if  it 
should  be  thought  true.  They  might  allow  him  this  primacy, 
for  ought  I  know.  But  if  they  did,  they  gave  him  nothing  more 
than  a  feather  to  adorn  his  mitre.  Not  only  other  patriarchs 
were  styled  by  the  same  pompous  titles  that  were  given  to  him, 
but  bishops  too.  Popes  were  contradicted,  reproved,  censured, 
even  by  these;  and  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  this,  that 
they  reputed  the  Roman  bishop  to  be,  with  regard  to  them,  the 
first  among  equals  «  primus  inter  pares"  only;  that  is,  he  was 
bishop  of  the  first  see,  "  primae  sedis,"  and  had  on  that  account 
a  precedency,  or  nominal  primacy.  This  indeed  was  little  of 
itself,  but  it  might  lead  to  more.  A  seeming  primacy  might  give 
one  that  was  real:  and  as  titles  are  often  derived  from  powers, 
power  might  be  derived  in  time  from  this  empty  title. 

Thus  the  bishops  of  Rome,  whilst  they  were  only  bishops, 
thought;  and  were,  therefore,  fond  of  a  title,  empty  as  it  was, 
that  could  not  be  contested  with  them,  nor  was  contested,  till 
Constantinople  was  built,  and  the  seat  of  the  empire  translated 
thither.  Then  it  became  disputable  indeed  which  was  the  first 
see:  and  if  the  title  of  ecumenical  patriarchs,  which  began  to  steal 
into  use,  as  most  ecclesiastical  usurpations  have  done,  and  as,  I 
believe,  this  did,  though  Leo  the  first  is  said  to  have  refused  it, 
could  have  been  obtained  by  him  of  Constantinople,  all  the 
advantages  might  have  been  lost  to  him  of  Rome,  which  he  ex- 
pected to  reap  with  this  title  from  his  growing  primacy.  This 
Gregory  the  First  saw,  and  he  neglected  nothing  to  prevent  it. 
Well  may  it  be  said  that  he  neglected,  and  that  he  stuck  at 
nothing  to  prevent  it,  when  we  consider  the  conduct  he  held 
towards  Phocas.  Mauritius  was  a  good  prince.  Gregory,  the 
most  fawning,  the  most  canting,  and  the  most  ambitious  of  priests, 
had  extolled  his  charity  and  his  piety  too  even  when  he  besought 
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the  emperor  to  revoke  an  edict  he  had  made,  and  which  the 
good  bishop  had  executed,  however,  in  the  mean  time.     John, 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  passed  for  a  pious  prelate,  and 
was  of  such  remarkable  austerity,  that  he  acquired  the  name  of 
the  faster.     Phocas  was  the  most  vicious  and  cruel  of  men.   But 
John  assumed  the  title  of  ecumenical  patriarch:  and  Mauritius 
favored  his  pretensions.     These  were  irremissible  crimes  in  both; 
whilst  the  merit  of  favoring  the  ambitious  humility  of  Gregory, 
who  affected  to  take  no  higher  title  than  that  of  servant  of  the 
servants  of  God,  was  sufficient  to  make  a  Trajan  of  Phocas. 
This  inhuman  usurper,  not  content  to  put  the  empress,  her  three 
daughters,  and  almost  all  the  relations  and  friends  of  Mauritius, 
to  death,  caused  the  five  sons  of  his  master  to  be  murdered*  in 
his  presence;  and  under  the  eyes  of  their  father:  who  was  after- 
wards stretched  out  on  the  bodies  of  these  innocents,  and  made 
a  sacrifice,  on  that  bleeding  altar,  to  the  same  unrelenting  cruelty. 
This  scene  of  horror  communicated  none  to   Gregory.     The 
revolution,  however  brought  about,  gave  him,  his  see  at  least, 
the  victory  over  his  rival;  and  he  thanked  God,  most  impiously, 
for  it.     The  three  letters  which  he  wrote  on  this  occasion  to 
Phocas  and  Leontia,  in  all  the  prostitution  of  flattery,  the  solemn 
reception  that  he  gave  their  images,  which  he  placed  in  the  ora- 
tory of  the  martyr  Caesarius,  and  the  prayers  which  the  senate 
and  clergy  offered  up  for  the  prosperity  of  these  monsters,  in  a 
public  thanksgiving,  by  his  direction,  are  monuments  of  the  infa- 
mous methods  by  which  it  was  thought  lawful  to  promote  the 
designs  of  ecclesiastical  ambition.     Gregory's  design  succeeded; 
for  Phocas  gave,  though  not  to  him  yet  to  his  successors,  the  title 
he  would  not  suffer  the  fasting  prelate  to  assume.    But  Gregory's 
memory  must  be  abhorred  by  every  honest  mind:  and  the  impu- 
dence of  your  church,  forgive  the  expression,  in  making  this 
man  a  saint,  nor  the  folly  of  many  in  ours  who  speak  of  him  as 
such,  cannot  be  atoned  for  by  the  modesty  that  has  been  shown 
in  preferring  scarce  any  other  pope  to  the  same  rank  since  that 
time. 

The  Roman  pontiffs  had  more  opportunities,  and  therefore 
greater  encouragement  than  any  others,  to  promote  these  designs 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  There  were  no  patriarchs  in  the  West 
to  share  with  them  the  lustre  of  this  dignity.  In  a  few  genera- 
tions after  Constantine,  the  empire  of  the  West,  which  he  had 
weakened,  fell  into  ruins:  and  as  there  was  no  emperor  in  Italy 
after  the  deposition  of  Augustulus  by  Odoacer,  so  the  remains  of 
the  imperial  dignity  in  that  country  were  not  sufficient  to  over- 
shadow theirs;  especially  after  they  founded  their  primacy  no 

*  Maimb.  Hist,  da  Pont,  de  St.  Greg. 
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longer  on  the  authority  of  an  imperial  rescript,  but  on  a  supposed 
divine  institution.  On  the  contrary,  theirs  increased  as  that  of 
the  emperors  died  away.  Italy  lay  exposed  to  the  invasions  of 
barbarous  nations.  So  did  Gaul,  and  Britain,  and  the  other 
provinces.  Of  all  these  misfortunes,  the  Roman  pontiffs  made 
their  profit  The  pre-eminence  they  had  acquired,  and  much 
more  their  industry,  their  perseverance,  and  their  skill,  made 
them  in  some  sort,  and  on  several  occasions,  the  protectors  of 
Italy,  and  of  Rome  especially.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  Attila  took  Aquilea,  Pavia,  and  Milan,  ravaged  all  the 
country  we  call  Lombard y,  and  threatened  even  Rome.  The 
bishop  of  this  city  went  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  to  him:  and 
though  the  fabulous  circumstances,  that  have  been  invented  to 
give  a  miraculous  appearance  to  the  success  of  the  legation,  de- 
serve our  contempt,  yet  the  legation  had  success  in  appearance, 
since  Attila,  for  some  reason  or  other,  left  Italy;  and  Rome  was 
delivered  from  her  fears.  In  the  same  pontificate,  Genseric,  the 
Vandal,  surprised  and  took  Rome  at  the  solicitation  of  Eudoxia, 
who  desired  to  revenge  the  death  of  one  husband  and  to  get  rid 
of  another.  The  pope,  Leo,  had  not  the  same  success  on  this 
occasion  as  on  the  former.*  The  Arian  was  not  so  complaisant 
as  the  pagan.  Rome  was  pillaged  fourteen  days  together.  But 
some  of  the  churches  were  saved,  the  town  was  not  burned,  nor 
the  people  put  to  the  sword:  and  all  that  happened  less  than  had 
been  apprehended  was  imputed  to  the  intercession  of  Leo. 

The  history  of  this  fifth  century,  and  of  the  three  or  four  that 
follow,  is  extremely  confused  and  dark:  and  yet  we  are  able  to 
discern  a  most  surprising  system  of  political  conduct,  founded  on 
the  same  principles,  and  carried  on  through  the  whole  time,  till 
that  spiritual  tyranny,  which  had  done  so  much  mischief  under 
an  aristocratical  form  before,  and  has  made  such  havoc  in  the 
world  since  under  the  monarchical  form,  was  fully  established. 
I  touch  the  subject  lightly,  but  I  must  say  something  more  upon  it. 


SECTION  XXXIIL 

The  bishops  of  Rome  had,  besides  the  advantages  they  pro- 
cured to  themselves,  and  those  that  time  and  accidents  put  into 
their  hands,  one  original  advantage  which  has  been  hinted  at 
already,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  them  at  Rome,  and  every 
where  else,  from  an  habitual  respect,  that  the  subjects  of  the 
empire  retained,  and  the  conquerors  of  the  western  provinces 
contracted,  for  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire.     It  was  natural 

*  Maimb.  Hist,  da  Pont,  de  St.  Leon. 
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for  the  Romans,  when  Rome  became  Christian,  to  desire, that  their 
bishop  should  represent  the  sovereign  pontiff,  who  had  resided 
among  them  whilst  they  were  heathens.  Laical  vanity  might, 
and  ecclesiastical  ambition  could  not  fail  to  desire  this.  The  con* 
sent  of  both  made  all  the  papal  usurpations  easy:  and  the  people 
in  general  liked  better  a  voluntary  subjection,  for  such  it  was  at 
first,  to  their  bishops,  than  a  forced  subjection  to  prefects  or  any 
other  imperial  officers.  The  popes  took  the  pomp  and  state  of 
the  pontifex  maximus,  before  they  assumed  the  title:  and  the 
contests  about  their  elections,  bloody  contests  in  the  streets  and 
in  the  churches  too,  showed  what  an  object  of  ambition  the 
bishopric  of  Rome  was,  6ven  before  the  destruction  of  the  wes- 
tern empire.  These  pontiffs,  in  truth,  derived  their  sovereignty 
more  properly  from  Numa  than  from  Christ:  and  pagan  preju- 
dices had  some  effect,  even  when  the  world  was  become  Chris- 
tian, in  creating  a  respect  for  them.  The  title  of  ecumenical 
bishop  extended,  and  realised,  in  some  instances,  their  claims. — 
But  the  title  of  bishops  of  the  eternal  city  helped  the  imposition. 
This  imposition  of  the  popes  did  not  prevail  much  among  the 
Arians;  because  of  their  opposition  to  Arianism,  and  therefore,  as 
they  persecuted  this  sect,  wherever  they  had  power  to  do  it,  they 
were  obsequious  enough  to  Arian  princes,  under  whom  they  had 
not  this  power:  an  example  whereof  might  be  taken  from  the 
embassy  of  one  of  these  popes,  whose  name  I  do  not  remember, 
and  whom  Theodoric  sent  to  Justin  to  persuade  that  emperor  to 
show  more  indulgence  to  the  Arians  in  his  dominions,  lest  the 
Gothic  king  should  take  reprisals  on  the  orthodox  in  the  West 
But  wherever  orthodoxy  prevailed,  these  titles  procured  a  great 
regard  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  an  influence  which  the  popes  im- 
proved directly  and  indirectly,  to  confirm  their  authority  where 
it  was  acknowledged,  and  to  propagate  it,  under  the  notion  of 
conversions  to  Christianity,  where  it  was  not  acknowledged. 

This  calls  to  my  mind  the  mission,  that  Gregory,  the  same  I 
have  spoken  of  already,  sent  into  Britain.  This  example  will 
show  what  that  Christianity  was  which  the  popes  propagated; 
and  how  the  grossest  frauds,  that  iniquity  ever  invented,  or  im- 
pudence imposed,  were  established  under  that  venerable  name. 
Brunehault,  queen  of  France,  must  pass  for  one  of  the  worst 
women  that  ever  lived,  if  the  general  consent  of  historians  can 
establish  a  character.  Gregory  held  an  intimate  correspondence 
with  this  woman;  and  this  intimacy  with  her,  and  with  Phocas, 
is  such  a  brand  on  his  memory,  that  we  might  be  surprised  to 
find  his  name  in  the  calendar  of  your  saints,  if  we  did  not  find 
that  of  another  Gregory,  Gregory  the  Seventh,  there.  Brune- 
hault was  extremely  liberal  to  the  ecclesiastical  order.  She  built 
churches,  founded  convents,  and  had  a  great  devotion  to  relics. 
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So  much  liberality,  and  so  much  superstition,  might  have  made  a 
saint  even  of  her  too,  notwithstanding  her  crimes;  and  she  might 
have  stood  over  your  altars  in  company  With  her  panegyrist. 
This  pious  queen  contributed  not  only  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  France,  where  it  was  respected  already, 
but  to  propagate  it  where  it  was  not  yet  known;  for  it  is  plain, 
that  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  papal  Christianity  was  con- 
certed with  her.  The  more  immediate  instrument  of  this  con- 
version indeed  was  Berthe  daughter  of  Charibert  king  of  France, 
and  wife  of  Ethel  bert  king  of  the  South  Saxons.  She  protected, 
she  introduced  the  missionaries:  and  the  king  and  his  subjects 
were  converted  to  the  Roman  religion. 

I  do  not  speak  improperly  when  I  say  the  Roman  religion: 
for  although  Gregory  says,  in  a  letter  to  Brunehault,  only  this, 
that  *<he  heard  the  church  of  England  had  a  mind  to  become 
Christian;"*  yet  is  it  certain,  that  the  Saxons  had  the  knowledge 
of  Christianity,  as  it  was  taught  in  the  first  ages,  before  Austin 
and  his  monks  came  to  preach  it  as  it  had  been  modelled,  and, 
to  speak  plainly,  corrupted  in  the  church  of  Rome  and  the  other 
Christian  churches.  The  Britons  had  been  converted  long  before 
to  the  Christian  religion;  and  the  Saxons  had  a  knowledge  of  it 
from  them.  On  this  supposition  we  may  account,  and  on  any 
other,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  obstinate  adherence  of 
the  Saxons,  after  their  supposed  conversion  by  Austin,  to  the 
Asiatic  and  most  ancient  rule  of  celebrating  Easter,  which  had 
been  changed  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  which  Austin  op- 
posed. The  Britons  had  been  driven  into  a  remote  comer  of 
the  world;  and  the  Saxons  were  a  greater  barrier  than  the  sea 
itself  between  them  and  the  continent.  Thev  retained,  there- 
fore,  their  religion  as  they  had  received  it,  and  knew  nothing  of 
the  additions  that  had  been  made  to  it  since  the  time  of  their 
conversion,  nor  particularly  any  thing  of  the  Roman  bishop's 
pretensions  to  a  supremacy.  As  they  knew,  so  they  might,  and 
so  I  believe  they  did,  teach  the  Saxons;  and  it  was  neither  hard 
for  one  to  teach,  nor  for  the  other  to  learn,  Christianity,  in  a 
simplicity  that  came  nearer  to  that  wherein  Christ  had  taught  it 
to  the  poor  and  the  ignorant.  But  this  was  to  be  unlearned; 
and  the  sole  object. of  Austin's  mission  was  to  teach  both  Britons 
and  Saxons  a  new-fangled  Christianity,  and  to  inspire  them  with 
a  foolish  respect  for  superstitious  usages,  and  with  an  abject  sub- 
mission to  the  see  of  Rome.  That  these  were  the  points  he 
labored,  appears  from  all  we  know  of  the  conduct  he  held, 
from  his  disputes  with  the  Britons,  from  the  instructions  he 

*  Indicamus  ad  nos  pervenisse  eccjesiam  Anglicanam  velle  fieri  Chris- 
tiaoam.— Lib.  ▼,  ep.  59. 
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asked,  and  from  those  which  the  pope  gave  him.  The  height 
to  which  he  carried  his  legatine  power,  and  the  insolence  with 
which  he  treated  the  British  bishops,  demonstrate  the  spirit  in 
which  he  came,  and  the  purpose  he  came  for.  The  declaration 
that  these  bishops  sent  him,  or  the  abbot  of  Bangor  by  their 
direction,  was  modest  but  firm.  They  declared  themselves  sub- 
ject to  the  church  of  God,  and  to  the  pope  of  Rome.  But  how? 
As  they  were  to  every  godly  Christian,  &c.  Other  obedience 
than  this,  they  say  to  Austin,  that  they  do  not  know  to  be  due 
to  him  whom  he  called  pope;  and  that  they  were  under  the 
government  of  the  bishop  of  Caerleon  upon  Uske,  &c. 

The  Britons  stood  out  against  the  usurpations  of  the  popes 
many  centuries.  But  the  Saxons  soon  crouched  under  them. 
The  Saxons  were  a  fierce  and  a  free,  but  they  were  an  ignorant 
people:  and  therefore  false  notions  of  Christian  institution  were 
easily  imposed  upon  them.  From  notions  thus  imposed,  the 
clergy  derived  pretensions  to  sucli  powers,  such  immunities,  and 
such  pre-eminence  of  rank  and  dignity,  as  raised  the  bishops  to 
an  equality  with  prices  and  kings  in  some' respects,  and  to  a 
superiority  over  them  in  as  many  as  were,  or  could  be  made  to 
seem  relative  to  religion;  for  in  these  "omnibus  dignitatibusprae- 
sunt"  was  a  maxim  which  they  had  the  front  to  avow,  and 
which  the  civil  society  were  stupid  enough  to  admit.  What 
they  pretended  to  belong  to  them,  they  assumed:  and  what  they 
assumed  they  justified  by  canons,  that  is,  by  laws  of  their  ow;n 
making.  The  ecclesiastical  Roman  yoke  was  so  well  fixed  on 
the  neck  of  the  Saxons,  that  it  grew  more  and  more  confirmed, 
till  the  Normans  came  in,  and  then  it  did  not  become  lighter;  for 
they  brought  the  same  prejudices  along  with  them:*  so  that  our 
island  was  a  province,  and  a  farm,  to  the  court  of  Rome  near  five 
hundred  years  longer.  How  easy  soever  it  would  be  to  descend 
into  all  these  particulars,  1  should  find  it  tedious:  and  you  know 
that  I  never  engaged  to  write  treatises,  nor  any  thing  more  than 
essays;  if  my  part  in  our  occasional  conversations,  extended  on 
paper,  can  deserve  even  that  name.  But  since  I  mentioned  the 
few  false  notions,  concerning  Christian  institution,  that  imposed 
on  the  Saxons,  and  since  I  think  the  usurpations  of  the  religious 
society  have  been  founded  every  where  else  on  the  same,  I  will 
endeavor  to  expose  them  to  you  in  a  few  words,  to  show  you 
how  the  first  deception  arose  in  the  whole  Christian  common- 
wealth, and  how  the  monarchical  tyranny  of  the  bishop  of  Rome 
was  grafted  on  it. 

*  Vide  Bacon's  Treatise  from  Selden's  Notes. 
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SECTION  XXXIV. 

I  am  not  a  disciple  of  Hobbes,  but  I  embrace  truth  wherever 
I  find  it,  or  whoever  shows  it  to  me:  and  he  shows  it  to  me,  I 
think,  when  he  maintains,  that  the  present  church  of  Christ,  by 
which  we  mean  in  this  place  the  whole  body  of  Christians,  is  not 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  This  opinion,  however,  that  it  is  so,  grew 
early  into  belief,  and  will  be  supported  as  long  as  that  order  of 
men  can  support  it,  who  have  assumed,  under  pretence  of  being 
appointed  to  govern  and  administer  in  it,  an  establishment  dis- 
tinct from  the  civil,  and  a  most  unreasonable  and  unequal  share 
of  wealth  and  power  in  almost  every  Christian  state.  No  opi- 
nion, however,  can  be  more  evidently  false.  The  express  decla- 
ration which  Christ  made  when  he  said,  "  my  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world,"  the  conduct  he  held,  the  doctrines  he  taught,  and 
the  commission  he  gave  to  his  apostles,  prove  it  to  be  so.  If  it 
had  been  the  divine  intention  to  establish,  at  that  time,  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  he  would  have  appeared,  no  doubt,  more  confor- 
mably to  the  expectations  of  the  Jews  in  majesty  and  power. 
But  they  mistook  the  sense  of  their  prophecies,  it  seems;  their 
expectations  were  vain,  and  the  purposes  of  infinite  wisdom 
opened  themselves  in  a  very  different  manner. 

The  Messiah  showed  himself  to  the  world  in  the  lowest  form 
of  life,  and  avoided  all  appearances  of  afiecting  any  higher 
rank,  even  that  of  the  Messiah,  which  was  distinguished  from  that 
of  king;  though  the  Jews,  misled  by  their  prophecies,  could  not 
conceive  the  two  characters  to  be  distinguishable.  He  came 
not  to  reign,  but  to  redeem;  not  to  triumph  but  to  suffer;  not  to 
erect  a  kingdom,  but  to  prepare  men  for  that  which  was  to  be 
erected  at  his  second  coming.  It  may  seem  strange,  that  he 
could  conceal  himself,  notwithstanding  the  signs  and  wonders 
that  illustrated  his  birth,  the  proclamation  of  him  from  above  at 
the  time  of  his  baptism,  and  all  the  miracles  which  he  wrought, 
chiefly  indeed  out  of  Jerusalem,  during  the  time  of  his  ministry. 
But  it  is  not  strange,  that  he  used  all  the  means  of  keeping  up 
this  concealment  of  himself  to  the  last,  and  in  a  great  degree 
even  from  his  disciples,  on  the  hypothesis  here  mentioned.  If 
he  had  declared  himself  publicly  and  plainly  to  be  the  Messiah, 
either  the  Jews  would  have  taken  him  by  force  to  make  him 
king,  as  St.  John  tells  us,  that  they  who  had  seen  his  miracles 
were  ready  to  do;*  or  they  would  have  looked  on  him,  from 
the  first,  as  an  impostor,  since  he  pretended  to  be  the  Messiah, 

*  Reasonab.  of  Christian. 
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and  yet  assumed  no  dominion,  nor  claimed  any  kingdom.  In 
one  case,  the  design  of  his  coming  would  have  been  entirely 
perverted.  In  the  other,  the  Jews  might  have  laid  immediate 
hold  on  him,  and  have  taken  away  his  life.  In  neither,  could 
he  have  had  the  means,  nor  the  time  necessary  to  perform  ail 
the  purposes  of  his  mission,  and  to  fulfil  all  the  prophecies  ac- 
cording to  his  own  applications  of  them. 

To  prevent  these  effects  of  the  mistaken  zeal  of  the  Jews, 
and  to  keep  himself  in  the  state  of  an  innocent  man  towards  the 
Roman  government,  without  being  at  the  expense  of  more  mi- 
racles for  these  purposes,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  his  conduct 
was  reserved  and  cautious,  his  language  mystical  and  parabo- 
lical. But  the  repeated  declarations  he  made,  during  the  course 
of  his  mission,  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  were 
sufficient  to  keep  him  from  being  obnoxious  to  the  Romans: 
and  though  he  owned  himself  to  Pilate  the  king  of  a  world  to 
come,  we  see  that  Pilate  found  no  fault  in  him,  and  that  he 
declared  him  an  innocent  man,  when  he  delivered  him  up  to  the 
Jews  to  be  crucified.  For  what  concern  could  Pilate  or  his  master 
imagine  they  had  in  a  world  that  was  to  come,  in  a  future  king- 
dom, in  a  kingdom  of  God,  in  a  kingdom  of  heaven?  In  this 
manner,  one  part  of  the  Saviour's  intentions  was  answered. 
His  innocence  was  averred.  But  there  was  another  part.  He 
was  not  only  to  be  innocent,  he  was  to  die  innocent:  and  of  this 
he  made  the  Jews  the  instruments  by  a  sequel  of  the  most  art- 
ful behaviour,  which  Mr.  Locke  developes  with  a  sagacity  that 
might  give  envy  to  the  deepest  divine,  that  ever  undertook  to 
discover  the  economy  of  infinite  wisdom. 

He  contrived  to  appear  guilty  to  the  Jews,  by  the  same  decla- 
ration by  which  he  appeared  innocent  to  the  Romans.  He  ap- 
peared a  very  extraordinary  person  to  both:  and  well  he  might; 
but  he  spoke  plainly  to  one  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  and 
darkly  and  ambiguously  to  the  other.  He  pretended  to  no  king- 
dom: Caesar  had  no  rival  in  him.  But  for  this  very  reason,  he 
became  criminal  to  the  Jews.  The  miracles  he  performed,  the 
obscure  expressions  he  let  drop,  induced  some  of  the  people  to 
take  him  for  the  prophet  that  was  to  come,  for  the  Messiah. 
But  the  scribes,  the  Pharisees,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people,  who 
hearkened,  as  he  had  bid  them  hearken,  to  those  who  sat  in  the 
seat  of  Moses,  could  not  easily  take  him  for  the  Messiah,  con- 
sistently with  their  prejudices;  since  he  assumed  no  kingdom, 
nor  pretended  to  any.  Nay,  more,  they  could  not  have  taken 
him  easily  for  the  Messiah,  if  they  had  been  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  Messiah  and  the  king;  since  he  disguised  one  of 
these  characters,  as  he  disowned  the  other.  This  extraordinary 
person,  therefore,  was,  according  to  their  logic,  an  impostor. 
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They  were  a  rejected  people,  for  not  believing  him  to  be  the 
Messiah,  on  the  faith  of  his  miracles:  and  he  kept  them  in  this 
error.  At  least  he  did  nothing  to  draw  them  out  of  it,  that  they 
might  bring  him  to  the  cross,  when  his  time  should  be  come, 
and  complete  the  redemption  of  mankind,  without  knowing 
what  they  did,  but  at  their  own  expense. 

He  passed  for  a  Galilean,  though  he  was  born  at  Bethlehem, 
by  which  one  proof  of  his  being  the  Messiah  was  suppressed. 
Even  his  precursor,  he  who  had  baptised  him,  he  who  had  been 
a  witness  when  he  baptised  him  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  him,  and  had  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  declare  <<  this  is 
my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,"  which  voice, 
therefore,  must  have  been  the  voice  of  God,  the  Father,  even  he 
did  not  know  certainly  that  the  Son  of  God  was  the  Messiah. 
When  John  was  in  prison,  he  sent  to  ask  Jesus,  so  little  did  he 
know  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  <<  art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or 
do  we  expect  another?"  The  answer  Jesus  made  was  an  appeal 
to  his  miracles,  which  proved  him  to  be  a  very  extraordinary 
person  indeed,  but  which  did  not  prove  him  in  those  days,  and 
ad  homines,  to  be  the  Messiah;  for  a  belief  of  the  powers  of 
magic  was  not  as  ridiculous  then  as  it  is  now,  and  the  Pharisees 
had  prepared  the  people  to  believe  these  very  miracles  wrought 
by  Beelzebub.  The  answers  he  gave  on  other  occasions  were 
not  less  equivocal,  nor  the  language  he  held  about  himself  at  any 
time  more  explicit,  than  that  wherein  he  declares  himself  the 
light  of  the  world  as  long  as  he  is  in  world.  He  was  so  appre- 
hensive of  being  taken  for  the  Messiah,  lest  he  should  be  taken 
for  a  king  too,  that  he  scarce  owned  himself  even  to  his  disci- 
ples, and  that  he  commanded  the  devils  who  proclaimed  him  to 
be  so,  when  he  cast  them  out,  to  say  nothing  of  it.  If  he  de- 
clared himself  more  openly,  just  before  his  death,  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah, he  claimed  to  the  last  no  actual  kingdom,  no  kingdom  of 
this  world,  neither  before  his  death  nor  after  it.  till  he  should 
come  again  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  with  his  angels,  to  judge 
the  world,  and  to  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works. 

The  resurrection,  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  coming  of 
the  Paraclete  or  Comforter,  who  was  to  show  the  disciples  all 
things,  and  bring  to  their  remembrance  all  things  which  he  had 
said,  made  them  understand  more  clearly  and  believe  more  firm- 
ly that  he  was  the  Messiah  and  the  king.  The  prophets  had 
spoken  of  him  under  both  these  characters  confusedly:  and  the 
Jews  had  been  led,  by  these  prophecies,  and  by  their  partial 
interpretations  of  them,  to  imagine  not  only,  that  the  Messiah 
and  the  king  were  to  be  one  and  the  same  person,  in  which  they 
did  not  deceive  themselves,  but  that  all  the  glorious  things,  which 
had  been  foretold  of  him,  were  to  happen  at  once,  and  sis  soon 
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he  should  appear,  in  which  they  flattered  and  deceived  them- 
selves very  fatally.  The  disciples  saw  now,  what  they  had  not 
seen  fully  and  clearly  before.  They  saw  that  the  two  charac- 
ters, and  the  oflBces  belonging  to  each,  were  to  be  distinguished. 
They  saw  that  their  master  had  already  appeared  in  one,  and 
had  performed  and  suffered  all  that  belonged  to  it.  They  be- 
lieved, therefore,  that  he  would  soon  appear  in  the  other,  as  he 
gave  them  reason  to  expect  he  would  according  to  their  appre- 
hensions; that  his  kingdom,  for  the  coming  of  which  he  bad 
taught  them  to  pray,  would  then  come;  and  that  when  he  was 
seated  in  the  throne  of  his  glory,  his  immediate  disciples  should 
also  sit  on  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
He  redeemed  mankind  at  his  first  coming,  and  taught  and  ex- 
horted them  to  prepare  for  his  second,  when  they,  who  have 
believed  in  him,  are  to  enjoy  a  glorious  immortality.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  his  kingdom  will  begin,  properly  and  truly 
called  so.  The  intermediate  time  is  a  time  of  regeneration  and 
preparation.  Divines  talk  of  a  kingdom  of  grace,  but  the  ex- 
pression is  figurative,  and  apt  to  convey  a  false  idea.  The  king- 
dom of  glory  alone  is  Christ's  kingdom.  He  instituted  none  that 
was  to  precede  it.  He  exercised  no  dominion,  no  coercive 
power,  nor  delegated  any  to  be  exercised  by  others. 

If  any  such  had  been  delegated  by  him,  it  would  have  been 
so,  doubtless,  to  his  immediate  disciples  the  apostles,  and  to  the 
seventy.*  But  when  we  examine  their  commission,  we  find 
nothing  of  this  kind  in  it.  They  were  commissioned  to  teach  or 
to  preach  to  all  nations,  or,  perhaps,  to  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel 
dispersed  into  all  nations,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  They 
were  authorised  to  say,  after  their  master,  that  his  kingdom 
would  come,  that  it  was  at  hand,  that  they  who  received  them, 
and  the  gospel  they  taught,  would  be  received  into  it,  and  that 
the  state  of  those  cities  who  received  them  not,  would  be  in  that 
day,  the  day  when  the  kingdom  of  Christ  should  come,  less  tole- 
rable than  that  of  Sodom.  They  were  to  baptise  such  as  be- 
lieved: and  this  baptism  or  washing  was  made  a  sign  of  regene- 
ration, and  admission  into  the  church  of  Christ  here,  in  order  to 
admission  into  his  kingdom  hereafter.  Christ  gave  his  apostles 
another  power,  which  seems  to  be  consequential  to  that  of  bap- 
tising, and  therefore  connected  with  it,  the  power  of  remitting  or 
retaining  sins.  Though  I  do  not  pretend  to  dogmatise  about  the 
nature  and  extent  of  this  power,  yet  I  may  pretend  to  say  what 
it  is  not,  and  to  what  it  does  not  extend.     It  is  not  a  power  to 

•  N.  B.  I  say  the  seventy  both  here  and  elsewhere,  in  conformity  to  the 
general  run  of  orthodox  opinion,  though  I  know  that  we  have  no  authority, 
but  that  of  St.  Luke,  for  assuming  this  distinct  number  of  disciples. 
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forgive  or  not  to  forgive,  to  cancel  or  not  to  cancel,  sins,  abso- 
lutely and  definitively.  Such  a  power  belongs  to  the  great 
searcher  of  hearts  alone.  The  apostles  might  admit  those,  who 
professed  their  belief  in  Christ  by  baptism,  into  the  church,  and 
retain  them  in  it  as  long  as  they  held  the  same  faith  and  brought 
forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  They  not  only  might,  but  it 
was  their  duty  to  do  so,  and  St.  John  censures  very  severely 
Diotrephes,  in  his  third  epistle,  for  a  contrary  practice.  If  he 
who  had  offended  on  any  occasion  appeared  to  be  penitent,  he 
might  be  absolved,  that  is,  his  sins  were  remitted,  and  he  was 
retained  in  the  Christian  church.  If  he  was  impenitent,  he  could 
not  be  absolved;  his  sins  were  retained,  and  he  was  to  the 
brethren  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican.  In  these  cases,  as 
in  that  of  baptism,  the  apostles  and  their  successors  were  merely 
ministers,  who  performed  a  ceremony,  or  pronounced  a  judg- 
ment. They  could  not  refuse  baptism  to  believers:  and  it  was 
not  they,  but  the  church,  the  congregation  of  the  faithful  properly, 
who  retained  an  offender  in  their  body  by  remitting  his  sins,  or 
drove  them  out  by  retaining  them;  that  is,  by  refusing  to  remit 
them:  for  which  assertion  we  have  the  authority  of  Christ,  in 
the  eighteenth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  and  that  of  St. 
Paul's  example  in  his  proceeding  with  regard  to  the  fornicator 
in  the  church  of  Corinth. 

This  power,  which  Christ  gave  to  his  disciples  and  to  his 
church,  was  so  far  from  being  a  coercive  power,  such  a  power 
as  kings  delegate,  and  those  who  govern  under  them  exercise, 
such  a  power,  in  short,  as  may  serve  to  show  that  he  meant  to 
establish  any  kingdom  in  this  world,  that  it  shows  the  very  con- 
trary. "  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them, 
and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained."  Again 
"  whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven, 
and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven.'*  These  expressions,  taken  together,  point  at  the  other 
world,  the  world  to  come;  and  the  full  effect  of  the  promises  and 
threatenings,  they  contain  is  to  be  expected  there,  not  here.  In 
this  intermediate  state  of  preparation  and  probation,  all  that  they, 
who  are  appointed  ministers  of  the  gospel,  as  such  can  do,  by 
virtue  of  the  power  delegated  by  the  first  passage,  is  to  advise, 
exhort,  admonish,  and  to  separate  themselves,  and  to  persuade 
the  faithful  to  separate,  from  the  impenitent  and  refractory.  This 
is  all  the  power  which  the  first  of  these  passages  gives.  The 
second  gives  no  farther  power,  but  it  contains  a  promise  which 
must  not  be  understood  according  to  the  natural  import  of  the 
words,  nor  without  very  great  mitigations  of  the  sense;  lest  it 
should  be  understood  to  imply  such  an  absurdity  as  it  would  be 
impious  to  impute  to  the  word  of  God,  how  desirous  soever 
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divines  may  be  to  have  it  so  understood.  It  would  imply  that 
Christ,  when  he  comes  at  the  last  day  in  the  glory  of  his  Father, 
and  to  establish  his  kingdona,  will  not  come  to  judge  the  world, 
or  the  Christian  part  of  it  at  least,  but  merely  to  execute  judg- 
ments already  given,  the  judgments  of  the  church.  In  short, 
Christ  gave  no  coercive  power  to  his  apostles:  and  they  who 
succeeded  them  exercised  none,  till  they  obtained  it,  or  stole  it, 
from  the  kings  whose  kingdoms  were  of  this  world.  Then, 
indeed,  excommunications  grew  coercive,  and  severely  so:  and 
powers  that  were  tyrannical  in  their  execution,  and  civil  in  their 
origin,  began  to  pass  for  ecclesiastical  and  lawful  powers,  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  had  no  right  by  their  institution  to  any  that 
are  coercive  or  penal.  But  if  that  were  true,  which  is  evidently 
false,  that  Christ  had  given  such  powers  to  his  apostles,  as  their 
successors  claim  and  exercise  too,  wherever  they  are  suffered  to 
do  so,  yet  there  would  be  no  reason  to  allow  this  claim  now,  nor 
was  there  any  to  allow  it  even  in  the  primitive  ages  of  Christiani- 
ty. Christ  breathed  on  his  apostles,  bid  them  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  he  inspired  the  same 
spirit  into  them  by  this  act,  which  descended  afterwards  more 
manifestly  upon  them  and  the  disciples  under  the  figure  of  fiery 
tongues.  The  gifts  of  the  spirit  were  then  common,  and  evidenced 
themselves  by  sanctity  of  life,  and  by  many  other  unequivocal 
signs.  But  these  signs,  sanctity  of  life  and  miraculous  operations, 
soon  failed.  Priests  after  that  might  blow  on  other  priests,  lay 
their  hands  on  them,  and  bid  them  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  But 
it  was  silly  and  impious  both  to  persuade  the  civil  society  of 
Christians,  that  such  priests,  as  these  were  generally,  could  either 
give  or  be  worthy  to  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  they  did 
however,  and  it  was  necessary  to  carry  on  this  illusion,  that  they 
might  carry  on  the  other.  As  soon  as  they  had  persuaded  that 
the  church  of  Christ  was  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  that  this 
order  of  men  was  appointed  to  govern  in  it,  there  was  a  necessity 
of  persuading  likewise,  that  the  same  spirit,  the  same  gifts  and 
graces,  which  Christ  had  bestowed  on  the  apostles  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  his  church,  were  conveyed  down  for  the  government 
of  it  bv  their  order. 

If  we  had  less  experience  of  the  powerful  effects  of  ambition, 
avarice,  and  superstition,  we  might  be  surprised  that  some  men 
have  been  hardy  enough  to  assert,  and  others  weak  enough  to 
believe,  against  the  express  declarations  of  Christ  himself,  that 
his  kingdom  is  of  this  world,  and  that  it  began  immediately  after 
his  first  coming;  though  he  fixed  the  commencement  of  it,  at  his 
second  coming;  the  time  of  which  he  left  uncertain.  There  are 
many  dark  passages  in  the  gospels,  and  when  there  are  no  others 
relative  to  any  particular  subject,  the  presumption  of  theology 
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has  a  full  scope.  But  when  there  are  passages,  the  sense  of  which 
is  determined  and  plain,  these  are  to  guide  us  to  the  sense  of  those 
that  are  ambiguous  and  obscure.  To  take  a  contrary  method, 
to  explain  and  pretend  to  fix  the  sense  of  what  is  clear  by  what 
is  dark,  may  be  called  subtility  and  deep  penetration;  but  sure  1 
am  it  deserves  to  be  called  absurd  and  impudent  imposition. — 
This  now  is  the  very  thing  that  has  been  done  in  the  case  before 
us.  Divines  of  all  ages,  all  countries  and  sects  have  done  it. 
They  do  it  still:  and  Beza  and  Bellarmine,  who  agreed  in  nothing 
else,  agreed  in  this. 

I  mention  Beza  particularly,  because  he  inferred,  as  I  learn 
from  Hobbes,  that  the  commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
should  be  placed  at  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  from  a  passage  in 
the  gospel  of  Mark.  In  that,  the  words  Jesus  is  recorded  to  have 
spoken  are  these:  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  there  be  some  of 
them  who  stand  here,  which  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  have 
seen  the  kingdom  of  God  come  with  power."  These  words,  like 
those  which  he  spoke  of  St.  John  to  St.  Peter,  "  if  I  will  that  he 
tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee?'^  are  very  dark  indeed. 
They  plainly  relate  to  his  second  coming,  which  is  characterised 
by  coming  with  power.  But  then  it  will  follow,  that  the  persons 
spoken  of  are  still  alive;  which  might  have  passed  among  the 
good  people  of  Ephesus,  who  believed,  in  St.  Austin's  time,  that 
St  John  was  still  alive,  and  only  slept  in  his  grave:  and  would 
not  pass,  I  presume,  in  these  days.  Shall  we  accept  the  conjec- 
ture of  Hobbes?  He  thinks,  that  the  words  related  to  the  trans- 
figuration, of  which  Peter  and  James  and  John,  some,  not  all, 
who  stood  by  Jesus  when  he  spoke  them,  were  witnesses.  He 
thinks,  that  these  disciples,  having  seen  Christ  in  glory  and  ma- 
jesty, as  he  is  to  appear  at  his  second  coming,  the  promise  was 
accomplished  by  way  of  vision.  But  this  is  conjecture  only,  and 
though  ingenious,  yet  forced  and  certainly  not  serious;  for  if  these 
disciples  did  see  him,  they  saw  him  in  a  vision,  and  they  neither 
saw  liim  come,  nor  the  kingdom  of  God  come,  in  any  propriety 
of  speech.  There  might  be  a  more  probable  account  given,  per- 
haps, why  these  words  were  spoken  according  to  the  natural 
and  obvious  sense  of  them.  But  I  use  none  of  the  theological 
liberties  of  guess  with  holy  writ,  and  I  content  myself  to  observe 
on  this  occasion  the  absurdity  of  that  of  Beza.  Hobbes  takes 
notice  justly,  that  if  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  come,  and  did 
come  at  the  resurrection,  the  expression  was  not  exact,  since  all 
the  disciples,  not  some  only,  lived  till  Christ  was  risen  from  the 
dead.  But  the  absurdity  of  this  interpretation  is  greater  still. — 
The  ascension  followed  soon  the  resurrection.  Between  these 
two  events,  Christ  assumed  no  more  dominion  than  he  had  done 
before,  nor  showed  any  more  signs  of  claiming  or  exercising 
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kingly  power.  He  scarce  showed  himself  to  the  few,  who  were 
said  to  have  seen  him,  in  such  a  manner  as  they  could  know  by 
it,  certainly,  that  it  was  he  whom  they  had  seen.  I  say  the  few, 
because  St.  Paul,  who  had  not  properly  ever  seen  Jesus,  deserves 
no  credit  when  he  affirms,  against  the  whole  tenor  of  the  gospels, 
that  he  and  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once  had  seen  him 
after  his  resurrection.  Both  these  events,  the  resurrection  and 
ascension,  passed  in  a  very  private  manner.  There  were  no  eye- 
witnesses, properly  called  so,  of  his  resurrection.  There  were 
few,  of  his  ascension.  But  in  whatever  manner  we  can  suppose 
them  to  have  passed,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  to  have  ascended  into  heaven,  with  the  same  public 
pomp  and  majesty  with  which  he  is  to  be  attended  when  he 
shall  come  to  judge  the  world,  and  to  establish  the  kingdom  he 
foretold,  yet  we  cannot  assert  that  this  kingdom  came,  or  began 
at  that  time.  As  God,  he  reigns  eternally;  but  the  kingdom  here 
spoken  of  was  to  have  a  beginning,  and  to  say  that  it  began 
when  Christ,  who  had  not  then  established  it,  returned  to  reign 
with  his  father  in  the  unity  of  the  godhead;  or  that  it  came, 
though  we  continue  still  to  pray  that  it  may  come,  when  Christ 
left  the  earth,  or  that  he  vested  the  apostles,  or  those  who  call 
themselves  their  successors,  with  a  sovereignty  in  this  imaginary 
kingdom,  which  he  never  assumed  himself  is  one  of  those  para- 
doxes, which  men,  who  find  a  color  for  any  in  the  dark  sayings 
of  the  Scriptures,  presume  to  advance. 

Many  other  paradoxes  have  been  built  on  this,  the  common 
foundation  of  all  ecclesiastical  power:  and  it  has  happened  in 
the  course  of  these  usurpations,  as  it  has  happened  often  in  the 
course  of  others.  Whilst  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  pursued, 
one  general  maxim,  fan  interest  of  ambition  common  to  the 
whole  body,  particular  members  invented  other  paradoxes, 
which  seemed  to  arise  out  of  the  first,  and  which  became 
maxims  just  as  true  as  the  first.  Thus,  that  I  may  say  in  few 
words  what  I  mean  to  say,  and  not  to  descend  into  a  long  detail 
of  particulars,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  democracies  became 
aristocracies:  aristocracies  became  monarchies,  and  several  mo- 
narchies were  united  into  one  empire,  under  those  great  con- 
querors, the  bishops  of  Rome.  The  Christian  church  bore  some 
resemblance,  after  the  establishment  of  it,  to  the  state  of  ancient 
Greece.  Both  were  composed  of  several  little  governments. 
They  were  all  Greeks  in  one,  and  all  Christians  in  the  other;  but 
the  quarrels  of  parties,  in  each  of  these,  as  well  as  the  quarrels 
of  one  government  with  another,  destroyed  the  public  peace, 
and  continued  to  do  so  notwithstanding  all  the  judgments  of  the 
Areopagus  and  all  the  decrees  of  councils.  The  feuds  that  arose 
in  particular  churches  gave  occasion  or  pretence  to  the  institu- 
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tion  of  bishops;  and  those  that  arose  between  church  and  church, 
to  the  institution  of  metropolitans,  primates,  and  patriarchs,  one  of 
whom  pretended  at  last  to  be  the  vicar  of  Christ  in  his  imagi* 
nary  kingdom.  In  short,  the  clergy,  Uke  other  usurpers,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  advantages  they  had  gained  over  the  laity,  or  to 
carry  their  arms  abroad  in  search  of  more,  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  submit  to  usurpations  within  their  own  body,  and  to 
groan  under  the  very  yoke  they  imposed. 

Every  innovation  has  been  supported  by  some  new  paradox; 
and  divine  right  has  been  claimed  by  all,  on  that  fundamental 
paradox,  in  which  they  all  agree.  Marchmont  will  tell  you  that 
presbytery  is  jure  divino.  I  shall  tell  you  that  episcopacy  is  so; 
and  though  you  are  not  a  very  good  papist,  you  will  tell  us  that 
popery  is  so.  Let  us  be  candid,  and  confess  that  none  of  them 
are  so.  To  set  an  example  of  candor,  I  will  own,  that  as  mon- 
strous as  the  papal  pretensions  are  against  which  we  Protestants 
exclaim  so  loudly,  they  may  be  supported,  by  wresting  and  tor- 
turing the  Scriptures,  just  as  well  as  the  principles  in  which  we 
agree,  that  the  Christian  church  is  actually  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  that  a  religious  society  was  instituted  to  govern  in  it  by  his 
authority.  These  principles  are  laid  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
plainest  and  most  positive  declarations  which  the  Saviour  made. 
But  when  they  are  once  admitted,  Bellarmine  and  the  other 
writers  for  the  church  and  court  of  Rome  are  able  to  defend 
their  monstrous  pretensions  so  plausibly  to  well  disposed  minds, 
that  instead  of  contradicting  the  Scriptures,  they  seem  to  build 
upon  them,  not  only  on  passages  in  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  who 
boasted  that  he  was  the  architect  of  the  spiritual  house,  and  that 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  it,  but  on  the  words  of  Christ  as  they 
stand  in  some  passages  of  the  gospels,  and  to  make  their  work 
the  more  sure,  as  they  imagine  absurdly  enough,  on  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  of  the  New.  Thus  they  prove  the 
popes,  as  successors  of  St.  Peter,  to  be  vicars  of  Christ,  to  be 
infallible  in  all  their  judgments  concerning  faith  and  manners, 
and  to  have  the  supreme  spiritual  and  even  temporal  power  in 
every  Christian  country.  Such  are  the  real  pretensions  of  your 
church  over  all  civil  power,  over  all  emperors,  kings  and  princes. 
Such  saints  as  your  angelical  doctor,  such  writers  as  Bellarmine 
and  Baronius  have  affirmed  them.  Councils  have  held  the  same 
language;  and  all  they  who  would  take  the  temporal  sword  out 
of  the  hands  of  St.  Peter,  have  been  branded  with  heresy,  the 
heresy  of  the  politics,  "haeresis  politicorum.^^  True  it  is,  that 
some  of  your  doctors,  and  even  some  councils  have  seen  the 
folly,  and  blushed  at  the  impudence  of  those  who  have  carried 
these  pretensions  in  favor  of  the  papal  authority  so  high.  Many 
have  written  against  them,  even  in  Italy;  but  both  sides  have 
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concurred  in  giving  to  the  church,  understanding  by  the  church 
the  ecclesiastical  order  alone,  a  full  and  independent  power  ove^ 
the  state  in  spirituals;  by  which  they  saw  that  they  might  pre- 
serve indirectly  a  tyranny  they  could  not  obtain  directly. 


SECTION  XXXV. 

From  the  time  of  Constantine  to  that  of  Charles  the  Great,  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  church  had  grown  from  age  to  age,  by 
such  means  as  have  been  already  mentioned:  and  the  authority 
of  that  of  Rome  particularly  began  to  overtop  all  others,  by  a 
stupid  bigotry  that  increased  as  ignorance  increased,  and  by  the 
artifices  which  her  bishops  employed.  But  Charles  the  Great 
raised  these  bishops  to  that  exorbitant  power  and  grandeur 
which  enabled  them  to  vex  and  oppress  some  of  his  own  suc- 
cessors, and  to  tyrannise  the  whole  western  world:  till  in  the 
reign  of  another  Charles,  several  nations  shook  this  yoke  oflf 
their  necks,  and  made  it  sit  lighter  on  the  necks  of  those  who 
did  not  shake  it  off.  When  the  Lombards  had  settled  themselves 
in  Italy,  the  popes  began  to  play  a  game,  which  they  could  not 
play  with  the  same  advantage,  for  many  reasons,  in  the  reigns 
of  the  Gothic  kings.  They  fomented  continual  quarrels  between 
the  exarchs  who  governed  for  the  Constantinopolitan  emperors, 
and  the  Lombards,  in  order  to  make  their  profit  of  them  against 
both:  and  when  they  had  drawn  themselves  into  distress  and 
danger,  their  refuge  for  protection  was  to  France.  They  appre- 
hended less  the  emperors,  whose  government  was  weak  and 
oppressive,  despised  therefore  and  hated,  and  who  were  at  a 
greater  distance  from  Italy,  and  careless  enough  about  it.  They 
excommunicated  the  exarchs,  and  in  the  dispute  about  image- 
breaking,  the  emperor  himself.  Gregory  the  Second  and  the 
Third  took  advantage  of  this  pretended  heresy,  and  in  their  zeal 
for  images,  which  suited  the  humor  of  the  times  and  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people,  the  first  of  these  popes  took  upon  him  to  for- 
bid not  only  in  his  own  diocese,  but  every  where  else,  that  the 
orders  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  should  be  obeyed:  and  the  second 
excommunicated  him,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance to  him.  Usurpation  was  soon  added  to  revolt,  and  the 
people  of  Rome  were  made  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  popes.— 
Charles  Martel  had  abetted  these  ambitious  and  turbulent  pre- 
lates against  the  emperor:  and,  when  they  were  in  danger  from 
the  Lombards,  he  saved  them  by  the  influence  he  had  on  Luit- 
prand.  But  Charles  Martel  dead,  Ravenna  taken,  and  the  exar- 
chate conquered,  they  lay  at  the  mercy  of  this  people,  who  knew 
their  double  dealing,  and  had  sufficient  reason  to  complain  of 
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the  conduct  they  had  in  the  revolt  of  Thrasimond  Duke  of  Spo- 
letto,  and  on  other  occasions.  This  might  have  defeated  all 
their  designs;  and  the  power  they  had  acquired  might  have 
been  crushed  under  that  of  the  Lombards,  if  they  had  not  im- 
proved very  dexterously  a  singular  conjecture  to  ruin  the  Lom- 
bards in  their  turn,  and  to  finish  on  these  ruins  that  stately  edi- 
fice of  spiritual  and  temporal  grandeur  which  they  had  advanced 
very  far  on  those  of  their  ancient  masters  the  emperors. 

When  Pepin  the  Short  resolved  to  take  the  title,  as  he  had  the 
power,  of  king  of  the  Franks,  he  thought  it  necessary,  not 
only  to  remove  all  scruples  from  the  minds  of  his  people,  who 
might  esteem  themselves  bound  by  their  oaths  to  Childeric  and 
the  Merovingian  race,  but  to  justify  his  new  title  to  other  Chris- 
tian nations.  He  might  have  done  the  first,  perhaps,  by  some 
solemn  farce,  which  his  own  clergy  would  have  been  ready 
enough  to  act  But  to  do  both  more  effectually  he  chose  to 
have  the  farce  acted  at  Rome.  He  sent  his  messengers  to  ques- 
tion the  oracle:  and  Zachary  gave  the  best  reason  that  ever 
pope,  or  oracle,  gave  for  the  sentence  he  pronounced.  He  pro- 
nounced, that  the  French  were  no  longer  bound  by  their  oaths 
to  Childeric,  since  this  prince  had  not  kept  his  engagement  to 
them.  The  reason  followed  the  sentence;  for  "  such  is  the  nature 
of  conditional  contracts,"  said  Zachary, "  that  if  one  party  fails, 
the  other  is  absolved  from  his  promise.*'*  This  answer  had  a  full 
effect.  Pepin  was  chosen  king,  and  Childeric  deposed  unani- 
mously in  the  national  assembly  that  was  held  at  Soissons. 

If  his  holiness  was  not  paid  beforehand,  as  ancient  oracles 
were  most  commonly,  Zachary  foresaw,  that  the  time  of  pay- 
ment would  soon  come,  and  he  took  the  best  method  to  secure 
it  He  was  at  peace  with  the  Lombards  when  he  solved  this 
famous  case  of  conscience  in  favor  of  Pepin;  but  as  soon  as 
they  had  conquered  Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis,  for  Italy  had 
a  Pentapolis  too,  Astolphus  their  king  determined,  that  the  popes, 
who  had  been  subject  to  the  emperors,  should  be  subject  to  him. 
The  good  men,  who  had  revolted  from  their  ancient  master,  did 
not  care  to  submit  to  a  new  power,  the  seat  of  which  was  in 
Italy,  and  which  would  be  always  at  hand  to  keep  them  in  awe, 
to  control  and  to  punish  them.  Stephen  the  Third  was  not 
ashamed  to  apply  for  help  to  Constantine,  the  son  of  that  very 
Leo,  who  had  been  treated  so  insolently  by  the  two  Gregories. 
But  the  emperor  having  as  little  concern  for  the  church  and 
people  of  Rome  as  they  deserved  from  him,  Stephen  did  at  last, 
what  Zachary,  more  able  than  he,  would  have  done  at  first;  he 
had  recourse  to  Pepin.     He  was  received  in  France  with  more 

*  Mezeray. 
6* 
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than  respect,  with  a  ridiculous,  and  yet  in  those  circumstances  a 
wise  appearance  of  veneration;  if  it  be  tme,  that  Pepin  and  his 
sons  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  priest  to  receive  his 
blessing.  He  conjured  them,  in  ecclesiastical  cant,  to  defend  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  the  sepulchres  of  the  apostles,  that  is,  the 
dominion  and  sovereignty  which  the  popes  had  usurped  against 
the  Lombards.  The  Lombards  were  Christians,  and  meant  no 
hurt  to  the  religion  they  professed.  But  the  cause  of  the  clergy 
and  the  cause  of  religion  were  made,  by  the  logic  of  those  times, 
as  well  as  of  ours,  the  same,  when  they  were  quite  distinct,  and 
even  when  they  were  opposite.  Pepin  was  glad  to  seize  an 
opportunity  of  satisfying,  at  once,  his  own  ambition  and  that  of 
the  Roman  bishops.  Stephen  anointed  him,  his  wife  and  his 
children;  declared  them,  after  this  holy  unction,  princes  by  the 
grace  of  God;  thundered  out  excommunication  against  all  per- 
sons, subjects  or  strangers,  who  should  oppose  them  in  any  time 
to  come,  and  confiined  Childeric  on  the  same  day  to  a  monastery, 
as  he  confined  the  children  of  Carloman,  Pepin's  brother.  Pe- 
pin made  two  expeditions  into  Italy,  reduced  the  Lombards, 
usurped  on  them  the  exarchate  they  had  usurped  on  the  Greeks, 
and  gave  it  to  St.  Peter:  such  was  the  style. 

Charles  made  several  of  these  expeditions,  and  in  them  an 
absolute  conquest  of  the  Lombards.  He  confirmed  what  his 
father  had  done,  and  did  still  more  for  the  church.  He  gave  the 
exarchate  and  the  five  cities  to  the  Roman  see  most  certainly; 
but  it  is  as  certain,  that  he  did  not  make  an  absolute  alienation 
of  them,  without  any  reserve  of  sovereignty  over  the  pope  and 
them.  His  grant  of  Mantua,  of  Parma,  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and 
of  other  dominions,  is  a  mere  supposition,  and  as  ill  founded  as 
the  pretended  donation  of  Constantine  to  Sylvester  and  the 
bishops  of  Rome.  If  this  has  succeeded  a  little  more  to  their 
advantage  than  the  other,  one  reason  of  this  success  may  be 
found,  I  think,  in  the  passages  of  the  time  we  speak  of  here. 
Whatever  pope  forged  the  donation  of  Constantine,  I  incline  to 
think  that  it  was  forged  long  before  the  tenth  century,  and  that 
it  lay  dormant,  among  other  records  as  authentic  as  itself,  till  an 
opportunity  of  employing  it  to  some  pious  use  was  found.  Thus 
it  might  be  employed  as  an  inducement  to  Pepin  to  make,  and 
as  a  justification  of  him  for  making,  a  grant  of  the  exarchate  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  without  any  regard  to  the  rightful  claim  of  the 
Greek  emperor:  and  in  this  sense  I  choose  to  understand  those 
who  have  called  this  grant  a  restitution,  as  if  Pepin,  when  he 
seemed  to  give,  did  only  compound  with  the  popes,  who  had  as 
good  a  right  as  forgery  could  communicate  to  the  whole  western 
empire. 

In  this  pretended  act,  Constantine  is  made  to  declare  his  inten- 
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tion  to  be  not  only  that  the  see  of  Rome  should  have  the  supre- 
macy over  those  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Con- 
stantinople; but  that  the  pontifical  throne  should  be  exalted 
gloriously  above  the  imperial.*  He  is  made  to  give  the  palace 
of  Lateran,  his  diadem,  and  all  his  imperial  ornaments,  to  Syl- 
vester, and  the  popes,  his  successors.  He  is  made  to  constitute 
the  inferior  clergy,  "  Romans  ecclesiae  servientes,"  in  the  ranks 
of  patricians  and  consuls.  In  short,  he  is  made  to  say  in  express 
terms,  that  he  yields  and  abandons  to  Sylvester,  the  universal 
pope,  and  the  pontiffs,  his  successors,  the  city  of  Rome  and  all 
the  provinces,  places,  and  towns  of  Italy,  or  the  occidental  re- 
gions:t  and  that  for  this  reason  he  thinks  it  "congruum"  proper 
to  transfer  his  empire  into  the  East;  since  it  is  not  just  that  an 
earthly  emperor  should  reign  where  the  prince  of  priests,  and 
the  head  of  the  Christian  religion  is  established  by  the  emperor 
of  heaven.t 

I  have  quoted  this  extraordinary  piece  a  little  the  more  at 
large,  because  it  has  been  avowed  genuine  by  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  has  been  published  as  such  by  one  of  the  Leos;  for 
which  reason  it  may  stand  very  properly  here  as  an  instance  of 
the  most  impudent  forgery,  which  the  religious  society  ever 
attempted  to  impose  on  the  civil,  and  may  render  all  that  re- 
mains to  be  said  of  these  forgeries  and  usurpations  the  more 
probable.  I  know  that  Baronius  gives  it  up,  and  would  fain 
persuade  mankind,  that  this  act  was  forged  by  the  Greeks  to 
cast  a  reproach  on  the  Roman  church.  I  know  too,  that  he 
gives  up  the  decretal  epistles,  and  I  do  not  suppose,  that  there 
is  any  man  who  would  have  the  front  at  this  time  to  defend 
either.  But  these  candid  acknowledgments  come  too  late,  to 
save  the  "honor  of  Rome.  Her  advocates  defended  both,  as  long 
as  they  could  impose  on  ignorant  ages.  Nay,  they  attempted  it 
even  after  the  resurrection  of  letters.  When  these  impositions 
could  pass  no  longer,  and  when  they  had  done  the  work  they 
were  designed  to  do,  they  were  abandoned,  as  many  other 
forged  acts  and  false  traditions  have  been.  But  are  men,  who 
confess  perjury  when  they  are  convicted  of  it,  to  be  received  as 
good  witnesses  in  any  case?  I  think  not,  and  therefore  I  insist, 
that  the  forgery  of  the  donation,  as  well  as^hat  of  the  decretals, 
since  these  have  been  mentioned  too,  may  stand  as  proofs  of 

*  Amplius  quam  nostrum  imperium  terrenumqae  thronnm  sedem  sacratis- 
simam  B.  Petri  gloriose  exaltare. 

IContradentes  et  relinquentes  uniyersali  papae  Romanam  urbem,  et  omnes 
is  seu  occidentalium  regionom  provincias,  loca,  et  civitates. 
%  Quoniam  ubi  principatas  sacerdotum  et  Christianie  religionis  caput  ab 
imperatore  coelesti  constitutum  est,  justum  non  est  ut  illic  terrenos  imperator 
habeat  potestatem. 
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the  little  credit  we  ought  to  give  to  any  of  Chose  that  are  brought 
in  justification  of  the  papal  pretensions  to  temporal  or  spiritual 
rights. 

These  rights  have  in  truth  no  better  foundation  than  the 
compact  I  have  mentioned  betwsen  princes  and  priests.  It 
began  under  Constantine,  but  it  never  appeared  so  grossly  as 
under  Pepin  and  Charles  the  Great.  On  which  occasion  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  observe  how  much  a  worse  bargain  Constan- 
tine made  with  the  church  than  the  others  made  with  the  pope. 
What  Constantine  gave  was  immediate  and  real.  The  returns 
he  had  to  expect  were  future,  and  such  as  never  answered  his 
expectations  either  in  his  own  time,  or  in  that  of  his  successors, 
either  in  promoting  the  grandeur,  or  in  securing  the  peace  of 
the  empire.  The  emperor  was  the  bubble  of  this  bargain. 
That  which  Pepin  and  Charles  the  Great  made  with  the  church, 
already  established  and  powerful,  was  better,  and  in  some 
degree  the  reverse  of  the  other.  Their  advantages  in  this  alli- 
ance were  immediate  as  well  as  those  of  the  pope:  and  who 
should  improve  them  most  was  left  to  the  skill  and  management 
of  their  successors.  In  the  mean  while,  if  they  could  not  cheat 
one  another,  they  bantered  the  rest  of  the  world  egregiously. 
The  pope  gave  the  title  of  king  to  Pepin,  and  that  of  emperor 
to  Charles.  These  princes  gave  temporal  dominion  to  the  pope, 
and  raised  the  opinion  of  his  spiritual  dignity  and  authority  as 
high  as  the  examples  they  affected  to  give  of  reverence  and 
submission  could  raise  it.  Thus,  by  fortifying  his  usurpations, 
they  strengthened  their  own:  and  whilst  we  admire  the  con- 
quests whereby  Charles  extended  his  empire  and  that  of  the 
pope  together,  it  is  impossible  not  to  laugh  when  we  figure  to 
ourselves  the  two  usurpers  kneeling  to  one  another,  the  emperor 
asking  a  blessing  of  a  man  he  made  head  of  the  church,  the 
pope  acknowledging  the  imperial  sovereignty  in  a  man  he  made 
head  of  the  empire,  and  each  bestowing  most  generously  what 
neither  of  them  had  any  right  to  give. 

As  these  alliances  were  made  on  principles  of  human  policy, 
and  dictated  by  private  interest  alone,  they  were  kept  accord- 
ingly. Charles  the  Great  seemed  to  foresee,  that  the  alliance  he 
had  made  would  not  be  very  well  observed,  and  that  the  church 
would  find  means  to  transgress,  instead  of  keeping  within  the 
bounds  of  it.  He  had  received  his  crown  from  the  pope;  but 
he  was  so  afraid  that  future  popes  might  claim  from  this  pre- 
cedent, strained  to  their  purpose,  a  right  to  give  it,  that  he  would 
not  suffer  any  prelate  to  set  it  on  the  head  of  his  son,  who  was 
elected  and  crowned  in  his  presence  at  Aix.  He  ordered  Louis 
to  take  it  from  the  altar,  and  to  crown  himself.  But  Louis  pro- 
fited ill  of  this  lesson.    Even  in  his  reign,  the  popes,  who  felt 
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their  strength,  began  to  improve  every  opportunity  of  extending 
their  prerogatives  by  encroachments  on  those  that  belonged  to 
the  emperors.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  Leo  presumed,  under  the 
pretence  of  a  conspiracy  against  himself,  to  condemn  capitally 
some  persons  without  the  imperial  authority.  The  matter  was 
examined,  but  the  pope  was  not  censured,  he  was  rather  screened 
by  the  imperial  court,  as  we  may  presume  from  the  extreme 
resentment  which  the  people  of  Rome  showed  after  his  death, 
and  from  all  the  indignities  they  offered  to  his  memory.  Thus 
again,  a  Paschal  seized  on  some  of  the  principal  men  of  Rome, 
officers  of  the  emperor,  and  free  from  any  crime  but  that  of 
maintaining  the  imperial  rights.  He  ordered  their  eyes  to  be 
put  out;  their  hands  and  feet,  and  after  these  their  heads,  to  be 
cut  off,  in  the  Lateran  palace.    An  army  was  sent  to  Rome  to 

Eunish  this  usurpation  of  power  and  excess  of  cruelty.  His 
oliness  purged  himself  of  the  crime  by  oath.  But  his  holiness 
was  forsworn,  and  having  escaped  the  punishment,  did  not 
seem  concerned  to  conceal  the  perjury;  for  he  declared  after- 
wards, that  the  persons  he  had  caused  to  be  executed  were 
guilty  of  high  treason,  which  he  must  have  understood  to  be 
high  treason  against  himself,  and  absolved  the  murderers  be- 
cause they  were  of  St.  Peter's  family.  All  this  and  more  that 
weak  prince  the  Debonnaire  endured  from  the  popes,  who  came 
to  such  a  pitch  of  power  and  insolence,  by  the  bigotry  of  the 
age,  and  by  the  advantage  they  took  of  the  troubles  which 
arose  in  the  empire,  that  in  the  second  generation  after  Charle- 
magne, Charles  the  Bald  was  obliged  to  purchase  the  empire  of 
the  pope  by  very  great  concessions.  He  quitted  all  right  to 
jurisdiction  in  Rome,  and  the  country  about  it,  and  instead  of 
reserving  to  himself  that  of  making  the  election  of  popes  valid 
by  the  imperial  confirmation,  he  is  said  to  have  yielded  that  of 
creating  and  of  crowning  emperors  to  the  pope. 


SECTION  XXXVI. 

An  universal  and  public  dissolution  of  manners,  into  which 
the  clergy  in  general  had  fallen,  might  have  brought  disgrace 
on  the  whole  order,  sufficient  even  in  those  ages  to  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  laity,  to  have  stopped  their  profuse  charity  to 
the  church,  and  to  have  converted  their  blind  submission  into 
a  just  indignation.  But,  besides  the  favorable  circumstance 
already  mentioned,  that  apparent  sanctity  of  the  few  which 
served  to  screen  the  vices  of  the  many,  it  is  true  that  this  disso- 
lution of  manners  received  some  checks  from  time  to  time. 
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One  of  these  I  will  point  out.  The  synod,  or  the  assembly  of 
the  states,  for  it  consisted  of  laity  and  clergy  both,  which  was 
held  at  Aix  in  the  reign  of  the  Debonnaire,  made  some  refor* 
mation  in  the  convents,  where  the  debauchery  was  scandalous 
beyond  all  measure.  Rules  were  established  of  stricter  dis- 
cipline for  monks  and  nuns,  and  the  Episcopal  order  was  re- 
strained from  some  excesses.  Bishops  were  forbid  to  adora 
their  habits  with  gold  and  jewels,  to  wear  swords  and  belts,  to 
dress  in  scarlet  and  to  make  war.  I  am  far  from  believing,  thai 
new  constitutions  made,  or  old  ones  renewed,  had  an  entire 
effect,  or  produced  a  real  reformation,  but  they  might  save 
some  of  the  worst  appearances,  which  was  enough  for  a  church 
wherein  a  spirit  of  policy,  not  a  spirit  of  religion,  prevailed. 
Thus  much  too  might  be  easily  brought  about,  when  the  exer- 
cises of  true  piety  were  changed  into  superstitious  practices: 
when  it  cost  so  little  to  be  a  good  bishop,  a  good  priest,  a  good 
monk,  or  a  great  saint,  that  it  was  necessary  rather  to  disguise 
than  to  restrain  their  passions;  and  when  these  men  could 
acquire  such  holy  characters  by  no  greater  merit  than  this,  and 
even  make  themselves  amends  for  disguising  or  restraining 
some  of  their  passions  by  indulging  others.  Pride,  revenge, 
avarice  and  ambition,  had  only  their  names  to  change,  and  their 
effects  were  consecrated  with  the  greatest  applause.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  too,  that  these  vices  of  the  mind  were  pursued  with 
greater  application,  and  by  more  persons  in  the  common  cause 
of  the  church,  when  sensuality  and  debauchery  were  a  little 
more  restrained;  and  that  this  kind  of  reformation,  instead  of 
making  the  clergy  better  men,  made  them  only  more  dangerous 
enemies  of  the  state. 

Laymen  assisted  to  reform  the  clergy  without  much  success, 
churchmen  continued  to  encroach  on  the  laity  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  the  breach  of  that  alliance  which  Pepin  and  his  son 
Charles  the  Great  had  lately  made  between  the  imperial  and 
papal  power,  as  Constantine  had  made  one  before  between  the 
monarchy  and  the  hierarchy,  grew  wider  and  wider,  and  dis- 
turbed the  whole  Christian  world.  It  could  not  happen  other- 
wise, when  once  the  bishops  of  Rome  had  resolved  to  be 
monarchs  as  well  as  the  emperors,  their  rivals  at  least,  perhaps 
their  masters;  and  when  they  had  acquired  strength  sufficient, 
which  they  were  not  long  in  acquiring  to  make  these  attempts. 
Examples  may  be  produced  of  churchmen,  and  assemblies  of 
churchmen,  who  have  opposed,  on  some  few  occasions,  the  most 
violent  excesses  of  papal  tyranny.  The  particular  motives  they 
had  are  not  always  developed  in  history.  But  particular  and 
temporary  motives,  arising  from  particular  conjunctures,  they 
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must  have  had,  whenever  they  held  such  a  conduct.  Though 
they  had  some  dependence  still  on  princes,  even  when  the  popes 
were  grown  bold  enough  to  claim  and  exercise  over  these  a  most 
exorbitant  power,  yet  their  dependence  on  the  pope  was  double 
wherever  his  supremacy  was  established;  which  I  presume  to 
have  been  the  case  in  all  the  Christian  countries  of  the  West  soon 
after  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  Princes  had  it  in  their  power 
to  show  favor,  in  many  respects,  and  to  deal  out  some  degrees 
and  kinds  of  punishment  to  the  members  of  the  religious  society, 
as  we  have  accustomed  ourselves  in  this  essay  to  call  the  clergy. 
The  popes  had  their  share  of  this  influence  too,  and  their  share 
was,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest.  But  there  was  another  in 
fluence,  arising  from  another  interest,  which  centered  in  them 
alone. 

Of  this  influence  princes  could  have  no  share;  for  it  arose  from 
an  interest  contrary  to  theirs.  Princes  and  priests  had  agreed  iu 
encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the  civil  society,  according  to  the 
true  spirit  of  their  alliance,  whilst  the  government  of  the  church 
was  aristocratical.  But  when  it  became  monarchical  the  scene 
was  changed.  The  groundless  distinction  between  spiritual  and 
temporal  power  had  been  long  established,  and  had  taken  full 
possession  of  the  minds  of  men.  The  former  had  been  exercised 
from  the  time  of  Constantine,  with  no  small  confusion,  by  dif- 
ferent churches,  in  difierent  countries,  and  in  all  with  much  de- 
pendence on  the  civil  power,  and  a  real  subordination  to  it.  But 
Charles  the  great  did,  in  efiect  and  in  consequence,  unite  the 
dispersed  powers  of  the  Western  church  under  one  direction,  and 
raise  the  pope  from  an  ecumenical  bishop,  with  limited  and 
disputed  prerogatives,  to  be  a  spiritual  emperor,  with  a  large 
share  of  temporal  dominion.  This  new  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion, for  such  it  may  be  truly  called,  which  he  made,  or  to  which 
he  gave  occasion,  might  be  of  immediate  advantage  in  many 
respects  of  ambition  to  himself.  But  this,  Uke  many  other  tem- 
porary expedients,  proved  fatal  in  its  consequences.  As  the 
division  of  the  Lombards  into  several  dukedoms  weakened  their 
power,  and  prepared  the  way  to  the  destruction  of  it;  so  the 
imion  of  all  the  churches  of  the  West  under  one  head  strength- 
ened ecclesiastical  power,  and  prepared  the  way  to  all  the  con- 
quests it  made.  As  soon  as  the  religious  society  had  an  emperor 
of  their  own  order  at  their  head,  the  successors  of  Charles  had 
no  longer  a  prevailing  influence  over  them.  They  thought  it  no 
longer  necessary  to  keep  fair  with  those  princes,  to  help  them 
and  to  be  helped  by  them  in  plundering  and  subduing  the  civil 
society,  as  they  had  done  before.  They  aflected  independency 
on  all  authority  that  was  not  ecclesiastical,  and  hoped  to  obtain, 
by  conquering  the  emperors  themselves  under  the  papal  banners. 
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much  greater  advantages  than  those  they  had  obtained  already 
by  their  alliance  with  the  imperial  authority. 

The  contests  whicli  the  popes,  supported  by  this  spirit  in  the 
clergy,  raised,  under  the  immediate  successors  of  Charles  the 
Great,  continued  during  the  course  of  many  ages,  and  brought 
infinite  mischief,  as  well  as  disgrace,  on  Christianity,  that  was 
not  answerable  for  either.  The  points  in  dispute  were  few,  but 
they  were  very  important:  and  to  suffer  a  decision  of  them  in 
favor  of  the  popes,  was  nothing  less  than  to  acknowledge  their 
sovereignty  in  every  Christian  state,  as  well  as  their  supremacy 
in  every  Christian  church.  The  emperors  conferred  beneficeSi 
and  invested  the  prelates  by  the  staff  and  the  ring.  The  election 
of  the  popes  themselves,  how  much  soever  they  had  been  raised 
above  all  other  bishops,  was  so  far  from  being  independent  on 
the  emperors,  that  it  was  not  reputed  valid  till  it  had  been  con- 
firmed by  them,  nor  did  they  confirm  it  till  the  person  elected 
had  taken  an  oath  of  submission  and  obedience  to  them.  One 
of  these  perogatives  was  necessary  to  maintain  that  share  of  in- 
fluence which  they  had  left  themselves  over  the  clergy  in  their 
own  dominions,  and  the  other  to  check  the  farther  growth  of 
that  monarchical  power  which  they  had  helped,  as  well  as  suffer- 
ed, the  popes  to  assume  in  the  church,  and  which  the  ecclesiastics 
were  but  too  ready  in  every  place  to  abet;  for  the  bishops  did 
not  seem  to  perceive  either  time  enough  or  strongly  enough 
what  chains  they  were  preparing  for  themselves.  Both  the  pre- 
rogatives were  the  more  necessary  to  be  maintained,  since  Charles 
the  Great  had  thrown  so  immense  a  share  of  temporal  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  prelates  as  well  as  of  the  popes,  by  the  earldoms, 
baronies,  and  other  estates  of  much  authority  as  well  as  dignity 
in  the  empirej  which  he  gave  them.  Besides  which,  it  is  to  be 
considered,  that  if  any  of  the  power  which  the  emperors  exercised 
in  the  investitures  was  usurped,  it  was  usurped  on  the  Christian 
congregations,  not  on  the  popes:  and  if  the  popes  had  usurped 
this  power  out  of  the  empire,  in  Britain  and  elsewhere,  the  empe- 
rors might  very  well  think  it  too  much  to  suffer,  that  they  should 
profit  of  their  own  usurpations,  and  of  those  which  had  been 
made  by  others.  As  to  the  superiority  of  the  imperial  over  the 
pontifical  authority  in  general,  it  had  not  only  been  acknowledged 
in  the  days  of  heathen  emperors  and  heretic  princes,  such  as  the 
Gothic  kings  were,  but  it  had  been  exercised  by  the  Greek 
emperors  in  matters  of  doctrine  as  well  as  discipline,  and  had 
been  recognised  most  solemnly  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  in 
every  respect  of  dominion  and  discipline  at  least.  Many  authentic 
monuments  proved  the  acknowledgement:  and  the  recognition 
of  the  imperial  sovereignty  was  so  recent,  when  the  popes  began 
to  shake  it  off,  that  as  no  impudence  less  than  that  of  the  court 
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of  Rome  could  deny  it,  no  ingratitude  less  than  that  of  the  popes 
could  forget  so  soon,  to  whose  favor  they  owed  much  of  their 
spiritual,  and  all  their  temporal  grandeur. 
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Thus  the  cause  of  the  emperors  stood,  whilst  that  of  the  popes 
was  founded  on  nothing  better  than  assumption,  forgery,  and  the 
most  barefaced  usurpation.  They  assumed,  and  their  advocates 
assume  still,  that  Christ  established  a  kingdom  when  he  was  on 
earth.  They  call  it  his  church,  and  play  with  the  ambiguity  of 
the  word;  for  when  they  mean  to  speak  of  the  supposed  actual 
kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth,  the  word  church  signifies  the  whole 
body  of  Christian  people;  and  when  they  mean  to  speak  of  the 
governors  or  government  of  this  supposed  kingdom,  the  same 
word  is  used  to  signify  the  whole  ecclesiastical  order,  with  the 
pope  at  the  head  of  it.  To  say  in  plain  terms  that  Christ 
established  a  religion,  a  rule  of  faith  and  manners,  the  con- 
formity or  nonconformity  to  which  is  to  be  rewarded  or  pu- 
nished by  Christ  himself  in  another  life,  and  that  he  commis- 
sioned certain  men  to  preach  it,  and  to  commission  others  to 
preach  it,  would  not  lay  a  foundation  sufficient  for  the  immense 
building  that  has  been  erected,  and  is  still  kept  up,  though  it  has 
tottered  long.  They  were  glad  at  first  to  found  their  primacy 
on  an  imperial  rescript.  But  they  soon  assumed  that  Christ  insti- 
tuted a  sovereign  pontifi*  to  govern  this  church  or  kingdom,  that 
this  pontiff  was  Peter  the  prince  of  his  apostles,  and  that  he  did 
this  agreeably  to  all  laws  divine  and  human;  nay  that  he  would 
not  have  shown  common  discretion,  if  he  had  neglected  to  leave 
such  a  vicar  behind  him  as  might  execute  all  his  own  powers. 
They  assume  that  the  popes  are  the  successors  of  Peter,  that  they 
have  all  his  powers  as  he  had  Christ's  and  are,  as  he  was,  the 
vicars  of  Christ.*  They  assume  a  multitude  of  other  things,  re- 
lative to  these,  which  it  is  unnecessary  I  should  stay  to  enu- 
merate. Now  of  these  assumptions,  which  are  the  principal, 
every  man  is  a  competent  judge  who  can  read  the  gospels;  for 
we  must  own  that  no  powers  like  those  which  are  assumed  can 
belong  to  the  church  now,  nor  could  belong  to  the  apostles 

*  Qaod  diyino  et  hamano  jure  ita  semper  factam  reperiretar,  Christam  suo- 
mm  apostoloram  principem  constituisse  Petrum.  This  is  cited  by  Casaubon 
io  his  fifth  exercit.  on  Baronius.  Omnis  potestas  mihi  data  est  in  ccelo  et  in 
terra.  Mat.  xxviii,  18.  This  is  the  text.  The  papal  commentary  follows. 
Non  yideretor  dominns  discretus  fuisse,  nt  cam  reverentia  ejus  loquar,  nisi 
vnieom  post  se  talem  Ticarium  reliquisset,  qui  hec  omnia  posset.  Vide  aat. 
I^otsar.  inextrav.  onam  sanctam. 
VOL.  IV. — 7 
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themselves,  unless  they  are  evidently  contained  therein:  or  else 
we  must  beg  the  question  most  absurdly,  as  onr  protestant  wa- 
ters, and  the  least  papal  of  your?,  such  as  Du  Pin  and  Giannone, 
that  I  may  quote  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  divine,  have  done.  They 
supposed  that  Christ  established  a  society  distinct  from  the  civil, 
in  every  society  where  his  religion  should  be  received,  by  the 
commission  given  to  his  apostles  and  disciples.  Let  us  suppose 
this  to  be  true,  for  the  sake  of  argument.  Let  us  suppose,  in 
consequence  of  il,  that  this  society  had  a  power  to  make  laws  for 
its  own  advantage  and  better  government,  provided  these  laws 
did  not  disturb  the  estabhshed  order  of  the  state,  as  every  other 
particular  and  lawful  society  has  by  common  right  according  to 
them,  but  not  according  to  truth  in  so  great  a  latitude.  When 
all  this  is  yielded  to  them,  all  that  will  follow  is,  that  such  a 
society  had  a  power  of  making  by-laws  to  which  all  the  mem- 
bers of  it,  that  is,  all  ecclesiastics,  were  subjects,  and  they  alone. 
I  say  ecclesiastics  alone,  that  the  church  sophists  may  not  impose 
on  us  by  an  equivocal  use  of  terms,  nor  employ  the  word  church 
in  one  sense,  in  one  part  of  their  argumentation,  and  in  another 
sense,  in  another.  If  they  say,  and  they  do  say,  that  the  legis- 
lative power  spoken  of  was  given  to  the  religious  society,  exclu- 
sively of  the  civil,  their  argument  drawn  from  the  rights  of 
particular  societies  is  good,  as  far  as  their  society  is  concerned. 
But  if  they  say,  and  they  do  say,  that  the  civil  society  of  Chris- 
tians was  and  is  subject  to  these  laws,  they  beg  the  question,  and 
they  grow  absurd.  The  comparison  is  no  longer  just,  nor  the 
argument  good;  for  though  it  be  granted,  that  the  by-laws  of  a 
particular  society  may  govern  that  society,  it  is  denied,  that  they 
can  be  laws  to  the  whole  community.  Laws  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, no  power  that  is  not  the  sovereign  power  in  that  com- 
munity can  prescribe.  I  know  that  the  trite  distinction  between 
spiritual  and  temporal  is  always  at  hand.  But  I  ask,  is  this 
power  coercive  or  not?  If  it  be  not  so,  a  power  which  begins  and 
ends  in  spirituality  cannot  be  very  dangerous  nor  oppressive. 
But  if  it  be  coercive,  they  may  call  it  spiritual  as  long  as  they 
please;  it  is  what  I  just  now  said,  the  power  of  a  particular 
society  to  make  laws,  not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for  the  whole 
community;  and  as  much  as  the  church  advocates  endeavor  to 
disguise  the  absurdity,  and  to  evade  the  consequences,  this  is 
what  they  mean. 

If  this  was  not  their  meaning,  to  what  purpose  should  they 
insist  so  much,  or  at  all  indeed,  on  the  great  superiority  of  the 
clergy  as  a  more  holy  order  over  the  laity,  and  of  spiritual  power 
and  dignity  over  the  temporal?  This  they  have  all  done  from 
Cyprian,  first  a  magician,  and  afterwards  a  father  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  down  to  that  learned  bigot  Dodwell,  who  wrote  dis- 
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sertations  on  him.  This  they  do  even  in  this  country,  and  at 
this  hour,  as  openly  as  they  dare;  for  let  us  not  be  deceived  by 
the  low  cunning  and  dissimulation  of  some.  Whoever  asserts 
that  the  ecclesiastical  order  is  of  divine  institution,  and  by  that 
institution  independent  of  the  state,  whatever  alliance  this  order 
may  think  fit  to  suppose  has  been  made  with  it,  says  in  effect 
all  that  they  say  who  speak  more  openly,  more  honestly,  and 
more  consistently.  Giannone,  who  wrote  at  Naples,  carries 
these  notions  so  far,  that  he  lies  open  to  ridicule  in  this  particu- 
lar, how  respectable  an  author  soever  he  be  in  general.  He 
quotes  Cicero  to  show  that,  in  the  Roman  commonwealth,  they 
who  presided  over  the  aflfairs  of  the  state  presided  over  those  of 
religion,  by  a  custom  derived  from  their  forefathers;  and  that 
nothing  is  more  worthy  of  princes  and  men,  distinguished  by 
their  knowledge  in  human  affairs,  than  to  be  so  likewise  by  their 
knowledge  of  those  that  are  divine.  He  says  that  the  two  cha- 
racters of  king  and  priest  were  united  often  in  heathen  govern- 
ments. But  that  the  Christian  religion  proposing  a  much  more 
noble  object  than  the  mere  prosperity  of  states  and  the  public 
tranquility,  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood  among  Christians  is 
separated  from  the  imperial  dignity,  and  raised  as  much  above 
it  as  things  divine  are  above  things  human,  as  the  soul  is  more 
noble  than  the  body,  and  as  eternal  happiness  is  preferable  to 
that  of  this  life.  He  tells  us  afterwards,  that  notwithstanding 
this  wide  difference,  the  two  characters  may  be  united  in  the 
same  person,  by  an  accession  of  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual 
dignity,  not  by  any  accession  of  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal. — 
The  reason  he  gives  is,  because  ecclesiastical  dignity,  being  the 
greatest,  cannot  become  an  accession  to  or  a  dependence  on  the 
least;  whereas  the  least  may  be  in  that  relation  to  the  greatest: 
and  thus  you  see  that  a  priest  may  stoop  to  the  exercise  of  regal 
power,  but  a  king  cannot  be  raised  up  to  the  exercise  of  ecclesi- 
astical, no,  not  to  that  of  a  country  curate. 

If  a  man,  of  as  much  knowledge  and  as  little  bigotry  as  this 
historian,  could  publish  to  the  world,  for  I  do  not  think  he  be- 
lieved, such  extravagances,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  that  these,  and  greater  than  these  were  taught,  and 
piously  believed  too,  in  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 
But  if  the  primitive  clergy  maintained  such  notions  in  specula- 
tion, they  could  not  maintain  them  in  practice.  They  had  been 
sheep  among  wolves  before  Constantine.  They  were  sheep, 
under  the  conduct  of  shepherds,  after  him:  and  these  shepherds 
or  principal  pastors  were  the  emperors.  They  became  in  pro- 
cess of  time  wolves  among  sheep:  and  emperors  themselves 
were  often  the  sheep  they  preyed  upon.  It  is  not  only  true  that 
the  emperors  meddled  very  far  in  matters  of  religion,  in  matters 
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of  doctrine,  I  say,  as  well  as  of  discipline;  it  is  not  only  true  that 
councils  were  summoned  by  their  authority;  but  it  is  true  like- 
wise that  the  clergy  had  recourse  to  the  same  authority  to  con- 
firm their  canons,  and  to  give  them  the  force  of  laws.  The 
Nicaean  canons  were  confirmed  by  Constantine;  those  of  Constan- 
tinople by  Theodosius;  those  of  the  council  of  Chalcedonia  by 
Marcianus:  and  we  need  go  no  farther  than  the  Theodosiaa 
code,  though  we  might  do  so,  to  prove  that  the  bye-laws  of  the 
religious  society  acquired  the  force  of  laws,  even  in  points  of 
discipline  that  concerned  this  society  alone,  by  the  imperial,  not 
the  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  by  being  inserted  among  the  im- 
perial constitutions.  So  that  not  only  the  ratification  of  the  em- 
perors was  necessary  to  the  doctrines  they  taught;  but  the  bye- 
laws  they  made,  for  the  government  of  their  own  society,  were 
subject  to  the  civil  power. 

It  would  not  be  hard  to  show,  by  a  multitude  of  examples, 
that  the  church  had  no  more  claim  allowed  in  those  days  to  ju- 
dicial and  executive  power,  nor  to  the  immunities  and  privileges 
she  enjoyed,  than  she  had  to  legislative  power;  that  is,  no  more 
than  the  emperors  allowed  her:  unless  we  should  call  the  power 
of  excommunication,  which  I  suppose  bishops  exercised  both 
before  and  after  Constantine  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  their 
presbyters  alone,  wherever  they  durst,  a  part  of  executive  coer- 
cive power.  But  if  this  may  be  called  executive,  it  cannot  be 
called  coercive.  It  was  a  censure,  it  was  an  exclusion  from  Chris- 
tian congregations;  but  this  censure,  and  this  exclusion,  operated 
on  the  imagination  alone;  and,  the  punishment  being  imaginary, 
the  power  was  so  too.  It  was  nothing  more  till  the  increase  of 
ecclesiastical,  and  the  concurrence  of  civil  authority  made  it 
more.  In  short,  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  religious  society 
were  much  higher  in  speculation  and  pretension,  than  they  were 
in  practice  and  reality,  even  for  some  time  after  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  as  high  as  this  emperor  raised  them.  The  prelates 
in  general,  and  the  bishops  of  Rome  in  particular,  before  his  time, 
and  in  it,  made  a  show  of  the  greatest  meekness,  and  of  the 
greatest  humility  and  submission  to  the  emperors;  though  they 
were  even  then  in  pursuit  of  the  greatest  objects  of  ambition. 
The  successors  of  that  wicked  saint,  Gregory,  continued  to  take, 
like  him,  the  title  of  servants  of  the  servants  of  God,  at  the  very 
time  when  they  sacrificed  all  the  sentiments  of  humanity  to  the 
pride  of  being  called  ecumenical  bishops;  at  the  very  time  when 
they  meditated,  nay  when  they  attempted,  to  be  masters  of  the 
masters  of  the  world.  By  this  hypocritical  behavior,  and  by  that 
silly  distinction  between  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  and  government  of  the  state,  they  hindered 
men  from  taking  an  alarm  that  should  have  been  taken  sooner, 
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and   their  tyranny  was  established  almost  before  it  was  per- 
ceived. 

When  the  Roman  bishops  pulled  off  their  mask,  and  began  to 
contend  openly  for  power  with  the  emperors,  the  ecclesiastical 
maxims  which  had  been  assumed  for  evangelical  truths,  and  the 
whole  tendency  of  which  had  not  been  discerned,  became  of  in- 
finite service  to  them.  These  paradoxes  could  not  be  proved. 
But  they  had  been  admitted;  and  the  papal  pretensions  might 
be  proved,  plausibly  enough,  to  be  the  necessary  consequences 
of  them.  Thus  it  happens  often:  a  few  false  principles,  uncau- 
tiously  received,  establish  whole  systems  of  error,  and  absurdity 
becomes  capable  of  demonstration.  But  false  speculative  notions 
were  not  employed  alone  in  the  cause  of  the  papacy.  False  facts 
and  false  records  were  necessary;  and  therefore  forgery  was 
added  to  assumption.*  Forgery  is  a  hard  work,  but  it  must 
be  used  when  truth  exacts  that  it  should.  I  say  then,  that  as  it 
had  been  employed  for  holy  purposes  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  was  employed,  in  those  we  speak  of  here,  for  purposes 
very  unholy.  No  man  dares  deny  the  first:  and  the  advocates 
of  Rome  themselves,  Baronius  and  others,  are  obliged  to  confess 
the  last.  Fathers  were  opposed  to  fathers,  and  councils  to  coun- 
cils, about  canonical  writings;  traditions  of  the  western  to  tradi- 
tion of  tlie  eastern  churches;  and  those  that  were  most  distant  in 
time  and  place,  to  those  that  were  nearest  in  both  to  the  source 
of  these  very  traditions.  Add  to  all  this  the  approved  custom  of 
speaking  and  writing  agonistically,  or  with  economy,  that  is,  the 
ciistom  of  saying  one  thing  and  meaning  another;  which  St. 
Jerom,  that  great  critic  and  voucher  of  canonical  Scriptures, 
avowed,  practised,  and  recommended:  add  this  consideration,  I 
say,  to  the  rest,  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  it  advanced, 
that  we  know  neither  why  the  gospels,  the  epistles,  and  the  apo- 
calypse we  have,  were  retained,  or  rather  inserted  in  the  canon; 
nor  why  those  we  have  not  were  rejected.  We  are  forced  to  be 
in  this  case  absolutely  implicit:  and  yet  in  this  case,  if  in  any,  we 
ought  to  have  proof,  that  councils  proceeded  with  integrity;  since 
there  is  so  great  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  spirit  of  party  had 

*  N.  B.  Leslie,  who  was  in  religion  as  much  a  bigot,  as  in  politics,  makes 
a  member  of  the  church  of  England  assert  in  a  supposed  dialogue  between 
bim  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  that  there  were  false  gospels  and  false  epistles 
ascribed  to  several  of  the  apostles,  set  up  by  heretics  in  the  first  age;  that  they 
were  detected  in  that  same  age,  whilst  the  originals  of  what  the  apostles  wrote 
were  still  in  being;  but  that  the  heretics  could  not  produce  the  originals  of 
theirs,  nor  did  their  copies  agree  one  with  another.  For  all  this  he  quotes 
Easebius,  and  adds,  this  was  not  deciding  the  matter  by  authority,  but  by 
plain  e?idence  of  a  fact,  as  of  any  other  forgery,  or  supposititious  writing. 
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as  much  to  do  in  determining  what  books  should  be  deemed 
canonical,  as  what  doctrines  should  be  deemed  orthodox. 

But  in  the  other  case,  we  are  not  obliged  to  be  so  implicit 
If  all  the  canons  of  ancient  councils,  and  every  other  ecclesiastic 
cal  monument,  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  popes  alone, 
we  may  assure  ourselves,  that  they  would  have  been  all  corrupted 
and  interpolated,  as  such  writings  are  more  than  any  othen 
exposed  to  be,  and  that  those  which  could  not  be  made  to  speak 
the  language  of  the  Roman  court  would  have  been  suppressed* 
Happily  this  suppression  was  not  practicable  in  a  full  extent, 
many  of  these  ancient  records  having  been  preserved  in  other 
churches;  and  it  is  by  the  help  of  them  that  so  many  forgeries 
have  been  detected  since  the  resurrection  of  letters.  Some  had 
been  detected  near  a  thousand  years  sooner  occasionally,  when 
the  popes  began  first  and  faintly  to  stretch  their  primacy  into  a 
supremacy;  a  flagrant  instance  of  which  is  the  pretension,  that 
was  set  on  foot  by  one  of  them  early  in  the  fifth  century,  to  a 
jurisdiction  over  the  churches  of  Africa.  This  pretension  was 
founded  on  a  forged  canon  of  the  Nicaean  council.  I  say  forged, 
because,  when  the  African  bishops,  and  among  them,  St  Austin, 
had  procured  an  authentic  copy  of  these  canons  from  the  East, 
no  such  canon  appeared  among  them.  Other  instances  of  occa- 
sional forgery  there  are;  hut  we  may  say,  without  exaggeration, 
that,  from  the  seventh  century  at  the  latest  downwards,  Rome 
was  a  storehouse  of  false  traditions,  false  records,  and  every  kind 
of  forgery  that  could  be  of  use  to  establish  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  of  her  bishops  first;  and  when  that  was  done,  their 
superiority  of  dignity  and  jurisdiction  over  all  the  other  powers 
of  the  earth.  This  fund  increased  continually,  too,  from  the 
sixth  or  seventh  centuries.  The  more,  and  the  more  important 
the  usurpations  of  this  church  were,  the  more  such  materials  as 
these  were  wanted:  and  accordingly  we  find  the  times  of  the 
great  increase,  and  the  great  want  of  them,  coincide.  The  first 
decretals  were  forged,  most  probably,  in  the  seventh  century: 
and  though  there  has  been  much  dispute,  whether  the  apostoli* 
cal  constitutions  were  made  by  the  apostles,  or  by  their  immedi* 
ate  disciples,  as  if  it  were  impossible  they  should  be  of  a  later 
date,  yet  is  it  an  opinion  more  probable  than  either,  that  they 
are  really  no  older  than  the  sixth  century. 

What  has  been  said  in  this  essay  may  serve  to  show,  how  little 
respect  would  be  due  to  the  canons  of  councils,  if  they  were 
genuine.  But  how  much  reason  have  we  to  neglect  and  despise 
them,  when  we  consider  by  whom  they  were  collected,  and  at 
what  eras  these  collections  came  into  repute;  when  we  add,  to 
the  little  authority  of  the  canons  themselves,  the  Uttle  credit  that 
the  men  who  collected  them,  and  who  corrected  and  published 
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them,  deserve!  Dionysius,  the  little  Scythian  abbot,  made  the 
first  collection  of  them,  at  least  the  first  that  came  into  general 
use,  in  the  sixth  century  and  at  Rome.  After  the  eighth  they 
were  mingled  up  with  decrees  of  popes,  and  constitutions  of 
Charlemagne,  the  great  instrument,  as  well  as  patron,  of  papal 
usurpations.  The  Benedictine  monk,  Gratian,  made  a  new  col- 
lection in  the  twelfth  century,  and  stufied  it  with  texts  of  Scripture, 
as  well  as  of  opinions  of  fathers.  Of  the  former  we  may  say, 
properly  enough  non  erat  his  locusy  and  of  the  latter,  that  they 
do  not  deserve  even  the  name  of  responsa  prudentum.  If  he 
was,  and  I  think  he  was,  brother  of  the  master  of  the  sentences, 
the  two  brothers  established  the  two  most  impertinent  sciences 
that  ever  puzzled  the  heads  of  men  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
world,  canon  law  and  scholastic  theology.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
Clementines,  nor  the  Extravagants.  They  were  published  when 
the  tyranny  of  Rome  was  already  confirmed,  and  are  as  little  to 
my  purpose  to  be  mentioned  as  the  decretals  published  by  that 
madman  Boniface  the  Eighth. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  system  of  law  which  is  called  the 
canon  law,  and  by  the  prevalence  of  which  the  bishop  of  one 
city,  and  a  few  suburbicarian  provinces,  invaded  and  subjected 
to  his  authority  the  civil  laws  of  every  country,  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  the  laws  of  nature  themselves.  Many  of  the  de- 
crees of  popes,  that  the  monkish  collectors  foisted  into  this  eccle* 
siastical  code,  had  not  been  made,  very  probably,  many  of  them 
had  not  been  executed,  very  certainly,  at  the  time;  and  on  the 
occasions  pretended;  and  yet  they  all  acquired,  in  process  of  time, 
a  supposed  authenticity,  and  became  precedents  alike.  Just  so, 
by  an  inversion  of  all  the  rules  of  good  criticism  and  of  common 
sense,  their  other  forgeries  got  into  credit.  The  least  of  these 
were  false  representations  of  things  true.  By  them  vain  cere* 
monies,  which  the  popes  were  admitted  to  perform,  and  vain 
compliments,  which  emperors  and  princes  paid  them,  came  in 
after-ages  to  pass  for  acknowledgments  of  a  right,  and  presents 
that  were  made  them,  nay  bribes  that  were  given  them,  for 
tribute.  The  greatest  were  those  gross  lies,  and  all  those  fabu- 
lous relations  which  they  invented,  and  propagated,  to  nourish/ 
superstition,  or  to  justify  usurpation,  which  were  not  only  void 
of  all  foundation,  but  often  irreconcileable  to  history  and  chrono- 
logy; and  which,  however,  were  repeated  till  they  were  believed, 
on  the  faith  of  fabulous  legends.  Thus  they  builded  up  a  sove- 
reignty, at  all  times  the  most  absurd,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
most  tyrannical,  that  had  ever  been  felt  over  the  western  world. 
An  unifonn  system  of  ambition  steadily  and  artfully  pursued, 
from  one  generation  to  another,  through  ages  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  wherein  it  was  easy  to  impose  on  the  understand- 
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ings  of  men,  and  to  direct  their  consciences,  established  this 
tyranny  little  by  little.  It  grew  up  fastest  from  the  time  it  was 
established  in  the  out-skirts  of  the  empire,  in  Britain,  and  in 
Spain  for  instance.  It  grew  up  less  in  France,  and  it  was  reve- 
renced least  of  all  at  Rome.  The  Romans  were  pleased  to  see 
their  city  become  the  seat  of  chimerical,  when  it  was  so  no  longer 
of  real  empire.  But  then  they  used  their  pontiffs,  as  they  had 
sometimes  used  their  emperors.  They  abetted  their  conquests 
abroad,  and  treated  their  persons  ignominiously  at  home.  These 
pontiffs  were  never  more  respected  in  foreign  nations,  than  they 
were  at  the  time  when  they  gave  the  greatest  scandal,  and 
received  the  greatest  insults  in  Italy.  By  the  means  and  by  the 
conduct  that  have  been  mentioned,  however,  they  were  able, 
even  in  such  circumstances,  to  assert  with  success  the  most  exor- 
bitant of  their  pretensions  against  the  greatest  emperors. 

This  success  varied  indeed  on  some  particular  occasions;  but 
on  the  whole,  and  in  the  event,  it  was  in  their  favor.  Thus,  that 
I  may  quote  two  examples  at  least,  the  first  Otho  deposed  John 
the  Thirteenth,  in  the  tenth  century,  for  debauchery  and  trea- 
son; directed  and  confirmed  the  election  of  Leo  the  Eighth; 
restored  this  pope  when  he  had  been  expelled  from  his  seat  by 
a  rival;  chose  another,  and  re-established  the  imperial  right  to 
grant  investitures,  and  to  nominate  the  bishops  of  Rome,  which 
prerogatives  had  been  lost  by  the  successors  of  Charlemagne. 
Thus  on  the  other  hand,  Gregory  the  Seventh,  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, taking  up  the  contest  about  these  very  prerogatives,  which 
was  again  on  foot,  carried  it  on  with  so  much  success,  that  all 
circumstances  considered,  by  what  he  effected,  and  by  what  he 
put  it  in  the  power  of  his  successors  to  effect,  he  may  be  es- 
teemed a  worse  man  and  a  greater  conqueror  than  Alexander  or 
Caesar.  In  this  contest,  he  had  the  address  to  gain  to  his  side 
the  mother  and  the  aunt  of  the  emperor,  Henry  the  Fourth, 
and  to  debauch,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  perhaps,  his  cousin 
german,  the  countess  Matilda.  At  least,  tlie  manner  in  which 
she  lived  with  this  dirty  monk,  and  which  was  not  at  all  neces- 
sary to  the  support  of  a  cause,  she  might  and  did  affect  to  favor 
on  a  religious  principle,  justifies  the  accusation  sufficiently.  He 
made  the  Saxons  revolt;  he  divided  the  empire;  he  excommuni- 
cated the  emperor  and  all  his  adherents  over  and  over:  and  when 
he  was  asked,  by  what  right  he  had  presumed  to  deprive  this 
prince  of  his  crown,  and  to  absolve  the  subjects  of  the  empire 
from  the  allegiance  they  had  sworn  to  him?  He  answered,  that 
he  had  done  it  conformably  to  customs  and  usages  of  his  prede- 
cessors.*    Such  customs  and  such  usages,  before  Hildebrand, 

*  Maim.  Decad.  de  Pfimpire. 
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were  entirely  unknown  to  the  most  learned  men  in  former  ages, 
as  well  as  in  ours.  But  Hildebrand  had  precedents  ready  to 
allege,  and  some  such  are,  I  believe,  mentioned  in  letters  of  his 
writing.  How,  indeed,  should  he  want  them,  when  Rome  was 
a  store-house  of  acts  of  papal  power  which  were  never  executed, 
nor  would  have  been  suffered  at  the  times  when  they  pretended 
to  have  been  executed,  but  were  laid  up  to  be  produced  on 
future  occasions?  This  instance  may  serve  to  prove,  by  the 
way,  therefore,  the  truth  of  what  is  said  above;  for  whether  the 
pope  invented  these  fabulous  relations  himself,  or  whether  his 
secretary  furnished  him  with  false  documents,  as  I  learn  by  a 
note  of  Bayle  it  has  been  supposed  in  his  excuse,  these  lies  were 
coined  in  the  papal  mint.  To  conclude,  this  emperor,  who  came, 
it  is  said,  victorious  out  of  more  than  sixty  combats,  and  who 
had  forced  his  enemy  from  Rome  into  an  exile  from  which  he 
never  returned  at  Salerne,  was  deposed,  dethroned,  and  confined 
to  the  prison  where  he  died,  by  his  son,  Henry  the  Fifth,  whom 
Paschal  the  Second  encouraged  in  his  rebellion,  and  excited  to 
this  cruelty. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  popes  completed 
their  usurpations  very  soon.  As  they  robbed  the  emperors  of 
the  right  to  confirm  their  elections,  they  robbed  the  clergy  and 
the  people  of  the  right  to  elect  them;  for  it  was  decreed  at 
Mantua,  that  the  cardinals  alone  should  choose  the  popes.  In  a 
council  held  at  Troyes,  it  was  decreed,  that  investitures  to  bene« 
fices  belong  to  the  sovereign  pontiff  alone;  because  religion  was 
polluted,  said  these  reverend  fathers,  when  persons  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  the  heavenly  and  immortal  King  became  subjects 
and  vassals  of  an  earthly  and  mortal  prince.  In  a  council  held 
at  Rheims,  Henry  the  Fifth,  who  had  taken  up  his  father's  quar- 
rel with  the  popes,  though  he  had  rebelled  in  the  same  quarrel 
against  his  father,  was  excommunicated;  and  these  circumstances, 
with  others  discernible  enough  in  history,  determined  him  to  a 
composition.  He  gave  up  the  right  of  investitures;  for  he  con- 
sented to  hold  it  by  a  grant  from  the  pope,  and  not  as  an  imperial 
prerogative.  He  consented  too,  that  this  grant  should  be  re- 
strained to  him  personally,  and  that  the  prerogative  should 
belong  solely  to  the  see  of  Rome  after  his  decease.  The  popes 
were  now  arrived  at  that  height  of  power  and  independence 
which  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  their  ambition.  They 
have  maintained  themselves  in  it,  as  they  attained  to  it,  by 
fomenting  rebellions,  assassinations,  massacres,  and  by  employ- 
ing superstition  to  keep  up,  in  every  state,  a  private  conscience 
favorable  to  the  ecclesiastical,  and  dangerous  to  the  civil  autho- 
rity. Such  have  been  the  consequences  of  an  alliance  between 
the  monarchy  and  the  hierarchy;  (for  those  who  talk  of  an  alii- 
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anco  between  the  religious  and  civil  society,  deserve  only  con- 
tonij)t,  when  they  affirm,  with  fact  and  common  sense  both 
tiKauist  them)  and  I  believe,  that  from  the  days  of  Charles  the 
Grout  to  the  reformation,  no  instance  can  be  brought  of  a  contest 
between  them,  wherein  the  bishops  of  Rome  have  not  prevailed 
in  the  whole,  or  in  some  very  essential  points,  by  the  wise 
uuixim  of  observing  conjunctures,  and  of  pushing  their  preten- 
nions  to  the  utmost  with  violence  and  insolence;  or  of  reducing 
Ihom  to  terms  of  real  or  seeming  moderation.  When  conjunc- 
tures were  favorable,  they  bullied  and  usurped;  when  these 
wore  unfavorable  they  whined:  composed,  if  they  could,  and  if 
they  could  not,  submitted.  Had  the  civil  powers  of  Europe  seen 
their  danger  in  time,  and  united  against  it,  these  things  could 
not  have  happened,  nor  the  Christian  church  have  become  a 
perpetual  source  of  the  greatest  evils  to  the  Christian  world.  But 
the  civil  powers  were  divided,  and  the  popes  growing  of  more 
and  more  consequence,  as  their  dignity  and  authority  increased, 
every  side  was  glad  to  have  them,  and  the  side  that  bid  most,  or 
yielded  most,  was  sure  to  have  them.     France  had  raised  and 

{)rotected  them;  and  France  afforded  a  terrible  example,  even  as 
ately  as  the  sixteenth  century,  of  her  own  mistaken  policy  in 
the  ninth  and  following  centuries. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  success  which  the  popes  had,  and 
the  superiority  they  acquired  over  all  Christian  princes  by  ac- 
quiring it  over  the  emperors,  the  struggle  was  hard;  the  event 
had  been  sometimes  doubtful,  and  it  was  not  very  certain  that 
they  would  be  able  to  maintain  the  rights  they  had  already 
usurped,  or  to  keep  the  laity  in  constant  awe  by  the  thunder  of 
excommunications.  To  make  their  work  sure,  therefore,  they 
judged  it  necessary  to  invent  still  new  expedients,  and  to  im- 
prove every  old  one  that  had  served  to  exalt  ecclesiastical  power 
and  dignity.  They  did  more.  They  found  means  to  divert  the 
attention  of  mankind  from  Europe  to  Asia,  and  to  confirm  in- 
sensibly the  tyranny  they  had  usurped,  by  engaging  the  princes 
and  states  of  the  West  to  undertake  romantic  expeditions  for 
extending  it  into  the  East.  The  epidemical  madness  of  the 
crusades,  which  ambition,  superstition,  and  licentiousness  com- 
bined to  nourish,  lasted  two  hundred  years;  and  if  these  unholy 
wars  did  not  extend  the  dominion  of  the  church,  nor  establish 
the  papal  power  in  the  countries  where  they  were  made,  both 
the  church  and  the  popes  found  their  account  in  them  several 
Ways,  where  they  meant  much  more  to  find  it.  The  crusades 
Were  conspiracies  of  the  religious  against  the  civil  society  of 
Europe.  These  two  societies  were  nearly  on  a  balance  of 
power.  The  crusades  turned  it  in  favor  of  the  former.  Meze- 
ray  thinks  that  the  uneasy  and  dangerous  situation  of  his  affairs 
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in  Italy,  determined  Urban  the  Second  to  come  into  France, 
when  he  held  the  council  of  Clermont  there,  and  that  the  pro- 
moting of  the  first  expedition  against  the  Saracens  was  nothing 
more  than  a  pretence  he  took.  But  he  had  no  need  of  any  such 
pretence.  He  was  a  Frenchman;  and  France,  as  Mezeray  him- 
self says,  was  the  ordinary  refuge  of  the  popes.  Besides,  when 
he  had  resolved  to  put  in  execution  this  unchristian  project,  he 
could  not  fail  to  see  that  there  was  no  country  then  in  Europe 
wherein  this  scene  of  farce,  which  was  to  produce  so  many 
scenes  of  tragedy,  could  be  acted  with  so  much  advantage  as  in 
France.  Italy  and  Germany  were  divided  between  him  and 
the  emperor.  Spain  was  the  theatre  of  one  perpetual  war 
against  the  Moors.  Britain  was  superstitious  enough,  but 
Britain  lay  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  world;  the  Norman  inva- 
sion was  just  over,  and  the  new  government  scarce  settled. 
France  was  liable  to  none  of  these  objections;  and  the  success 
which  his  holiness  had  there  might  surpass  his  expectations,  as 
it  surpasses  almost  the  belief  of  posterity.  The  enthusiastical 
fury,  for  such  it  was,  infused  at  Clermont  by  the  pope,  and 
fomented  by  his  emissaries  every  where  else,  became  at  once  an 
epidemical  distemper,  and  all  Europe  grew  delirious.  Princes 
abandoned  their  dominions,  and  private  men  their  patrimonies, 
to  the  care  and  protection  of  the  church.  Besides  innumerable 
frauds  that  the  clergy  committed,  the  regulars  especially,  to 
invade  the  possessions  of  the  laity;  the  laity  was  obliged  to  sell 
them  on  these  occasions,  and  the  clergy  was  ready  and  able  to 
buy.  No  wonder,  therefore,  since  power  always  follows  pro- 
perty, if  the  religious  society  was  strengthened  by  being  en- 
riched; if  the  civil  was  weakened  by  being  impoverished,  and 
if,  upon  the  whole,  the  church  gave  the  law  to  the  stateT 

Many  other  expedients  were  employed,  like  so  many  under- 
props to  support  the  same  system.  They  were  less  observed  as 
such,  because  they  carried  an  appearance  of  religious  austerity 
and  self-denial,  of  edification  not  of  acquisition.  Some  of  the 
men  who  furnished  these  expedients,  and  who  made  them 
efiectual  to  the  purposes  of  ecclesiastical  ambition,  were  the 
bubbles  and  the  victims  of  their  own  superstitious  zeal.  But 
fools  have  been  always  led,  in  matters  of  religion  especially, 
by  designing  knaves.  Hermits  had  been  summoned  from  their 
solitudes,  on  some  occasions,  to  support  a  turbulent  seditious 
bishop;  one  example  of  which  has  been  referred  to  above. 
How  much  more  easy  was  it  for  that  universal  bishop,  the  pope, 
when  religious  orders  multiplied,  as  they  did  prodigiously  in  the 
ages  we  speak  of  here,  and  when,  whoever  instituted,  he  con- 
firmed them,  to  employ  these  standing  armies  of  monks  more 
silently,  but  more  effectually  too,  in  his  service?     The  crusades 
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gave  much  occasion  to  these  institutions;  and  the  extravagance 
was  carried  so  far  that  military  orders  were  instituted  among 
the  rest,  that  is,  orders  of  men  whose  particular  profession 
obliged  them  to  defend  and  propagate  Christianity,  as  long  as 
they  lived,  by  cutting  of  throats.  This  indeed  was  the  general 
profession  of  all  those  who  took  the  badge  of  the  cross,  when- 
ever a  pope  thought  fit,  for  the  time  at  least  for  which  they 
engaged.  I  say,  whenever  a  pope  thought  fit;  because  this  cruel 
expedient,  which  had  been  employed  originally  against  the 
Mahometans,  was  employed  afterwards  against  Christians, 
against  all  such  as  were  called  heretics,  when  every  man  was 
called  by  that  name  who  did  not,  because  he  could  not,  think 
as  the  church  of  Rome  ordered  him  to  think,  or  who  exclaimed 
against  the  abominable  corruptions  of  that  court. 

Among  the  expedients  by  which  the  religious  society  was  at- 
tached to  the  pope  independently  of  their  lawful  sovereigns,  and 
to  the  church  independently  of  the  state,  that  of  a  forced  celibacy 
was  one.  They  were  a  distinct  order  of  men,  and  had  a  separate 
interest  from  the  other  society  before.  But  by  this  institution, 
every  band  that  might  have  imited,  some  of  them  at  least  to  it, 
was  cut  off,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  a  greater  degree  of 
Christian  purity  and  perfection.  Monks  and  nuns  took  a  vow 
of  chastity,  wherein  celibacy  was  included,  according  to  the  logic 
employed  for  this  political  purpose:  and  it  was  manifestly  neces- 
sary to  the  same  purpose,  that  the  secular  clergy  should  be  put 
mider  the  same  restraint.  They  were  intended  to  mingle,  more 
than  the  others,  with  civil  society.  Their  habitudes  were  much 
the  same,  and  their  interest  not  so  separate.  There  was,  there- 
fore, the  more  danger  that  they  might  contract  a  love  for  the 
civil  constitution  of  their  country,  prefer  their  king  to  the  pope, 
and  reverence  a  parliament  or  assembly  of  the  states  more  than 
a  council.  All  that  could  be  done  to  prevent  so  great  a  mischief 
was  to  hinder  this  attachment  to  their  country  from  increasing, 
by  that  natural  attachment  whch  fathers  of  families  have  to  their 
children.  This  was  seen  early,  and  the  bishops  of  Rome  had 
taken  upon  them,  as  far  back  as  the  seventh  century,  to  forbid 
the  marriages  of  priests.  Their  orders  had  been  rejected  by 
some,  by  the  Spaniards  particularly,  and  had  been  ill  obeyed  in 
general.  But  celibacy  was  now  enjoined  more  strictly,  and 
enforced  more  powerfully.  Decrees  of  popes,  canons  of  councils, 
all  kinds  of  authority,  were  employed:  and  it  must  be  confessed, 
to  the  honor  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  that  the  yoke  imposed  was 
rendered  as  light  as  possible  by  connivance,  and  even  by  indul- 
gence. The  concubinage  of  priests  was  tolerated,  nunneries 
became  brothels,  and  if  among  the  standing  expenses  of  con- 
vents, a  reasonable  allowance  was  not  made  to  the  monks  for 
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the  necessary  expenses  of  fornication  "ad  purgandos  renes/'  and 
on  a  principle  of  health,  which  has  been  said,  but  may  be  denied; 
this  at  least  is  notorious,  that  the  fathers  were  left  to  provide  for 
their  health,  in  the  best  manner  that  they  could,  by  simple  forni- 
cation, or  by  adultery. 

As  this  expedient  attached  the  whole  clergy,  more  intimately, 
to  the  general  interest  of  the  church,  and  to  the  particular  interest 
of  the  pope,  auricular  confession  and  private  penance  were  de- 
signed to  attach  the  people  more  intimately  to  the  clergy.*  Public 
confessions  and  public  penance,  as  they  had  been  practised  in 
the  primitive  church,  might  impose  more,  and  be  a  greater 
restraint  on  vice  and  immorality.  But  when  it  was  thought 
sufficient  that  all  this  passed  privately  between  the  confessors 
and  the  penitents,  many  advantages,  which  were  deemed  pre* 
ferable  to  such  a  restraint,  resulted  from  the  modern  practice. 
Penitents  were  exempted  from  public  shame;  if  they  blushed, 
they  blushed  in  a  corner:  and  confessors  had  the  most  secret 
transactions,  nay  the  thoughts  and  designs,  of  mankind  in  their 
keeping.  They  had  more:  they  had  not  only  a  general  influence 
over  private  conscience,  but  the  means  of  exercising  this  influ- 
ence in  private;  the  means  of  teaching  privately  what  they  dared 
not  preach  publicly,  and  of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  men  every 
principle  and  passion  they  pleased.  This  expedient  advanced 
the  papal  empire  more  than  any:  it  made  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
in  some  circumstances,  as  terrible  as  the  old  man  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  enabled  ecclesiastical  ambition  to  do,  more  directly, 
more  regularly,  and  more  constantly  than  before,  all  the  mischief 
that  has  been  imputed  to  religion.  A  very  moderate  knowledge 
of  history,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  ancient  and  modern,  will  fur- 
nish examples  enough  to  confirm  this  truth.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  without  horror,  for  instance,  the  accounts  we  have  of  the 
ambition,  insolence,  and  perfidy  of  Hadrian  and  Alexander,  in 
their  disputes  with  Frederic  the  First,  whom  Hadrian,  like  the 
king  of  the  assassins,  endeavored  to  have  drowned,  stabbed,  or 
destroyed  by  magic;  and  whom  Alexander,  they  say,  insulted, 
in  the  words  of  the  psalmist,  "  super  aspidem  et  basiliscum  am- 
faulabis."  As  little  can  we  read,  without  the  same  sentiment,  the 
proceedings  of  Gregory  the  Ninth,  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
Seventh,  in  the  next  century,  that  is  the  thirteenth,  against  the 
second  Frederic.  But  if  all  these  histories,  and  others  of  the 
same  kind  were  wanting,  and  we  had  no  other  than  that  of 

*  N.  B.    Whatever  private  confessions,  as  well  as  others,  might  have  been 

Fractised  anciently,  the  law  by  which  every  person  is  obliged  once  in  a  year, 
think,  to  confess  all  his  sins  to  his  proper  priest,  was  not  made  till  Innocent 
the  Third  got  it  enacted,  among  several  that  were  calculated  merely  to  advance 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  priesthood,  in  the  Lateian  council. 
VOL.  rv. — 8 
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Thuanns,  that  of  Thuanus  alone  would  serve  the  purpose,  and 
the  better  for  being  nearer  our  own  time.  That  wise  and  honest 
historian  acknowledges,  that  all  the  iniquities  of  the  league  were 
hatched  and  nursed  up  to  maturity  in  the  confessionals;  after 
which,  the  effects  of  this  private  influence  were  publicly  avowed, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  popes  over  all  other  sovereigns,  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  in  matters  appertaining  to  religion,  the  infalli- 
bility of  their  judgments,  their  dispensing  and  deposing  power, 
the  duty  of  rebellion  in  some  cases,  and  the  merit  of  assassina- 
tion in  others,  were  propagated  from  the  pulpits:  and  what  their 
pastors  preached,  the  people  executed. 

It  might  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  the  quarrels  which  arose 
after  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Great,  from  a  conflict  of  spiritual 
and  temporal  prerogatives  and  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  those 
disturbances  which  arose  from  dissenting  opinions  about  articles 
of  faith,  and  points  of  doctrine,  long  before  his  time,  would  be 
appeased,  and  prevented  for  the  future,  by  the  establishment  of 
this  papal  monarchy.  But,  if  such  an  expectation  was  enter- 
tained, it  was  wholly  disappointed.  The  successors  of  Gregory 
the  Seventh  took  every  opportunity  of  asserting  their  right  to  all 
the  powers,  temporal  and  spiritual,  that  he  had  claimed,  and  of 
exercising  them  as  vicars  of  Christ.  There  is  a  decree  of  Boni- 
face the  Eighth,  who  was  less  able,  less  successful,  and  more 
mad,  if  possible,  than  Hildebrand,  that  holds  its  place  in  the 
canon  law,  and  that  declares  subjection  to  the  Roman  pontiff 
necessary  to  the  salvation  of  every  human  creature.*  This 
subjection  too  is  not  confined  to  spirituals;  for,  in  the  Extrava- 
gants,  he  claims  a  right  to  the  two  swords,  and  asserts  a  juris- 
diction over  all  temporal,  as  well  as  spiritual  authority.!  This 
jurisdiction  was  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Lateran,  and  was 
founded  in  the  theology  of  those  doctors,  who  made  a  Chris- 
tianity of  their  own,  with  little  regard  to  that  of  Christ  whose 
name  it  bore,  and  often  in  plain  contradiction  to  his  gospel. 
Thus  St.  Thomas,  the  evangelical  doctor,  as  he  has  been  called 
very  improperly  and  very  impertinently,  pretended  to  prove, 
by  shameful  prevarications,  that  such  a  submission  as  the  popes 
required  was  an  essential  condition  of  salvation;  and  he,  like 
the  rest  of  his  tribe,  and  their  masters  the  popes,  inflamed  the 
dissensions  about  articles  of  faith  and  doctrines,  as  much  as 
about  prerogatives  and  jurisdictions. 

To  what  purpose  should  I  quote  any  more  instances,  to  show 
that  this  has  been  the  proceeding  of  the  church  of  Rome,  as  I 

*  Subesse  Romano  pontifici. 

t  Reffem  se  regum,  mundi  monarcham,  unicam  in  spiritaalibus  et  tempo- 
ralibus  dominum  promulgavit. 
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have  asserted  before,  and  as  I  assert  now  over  again,  from  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries!  The  fact  is  notorious.  But  yet 
this  doctrine  had  never  been  acquiesced  in  universally.  Some- 
times kings,  nay.  sometimes  councils,  had  opposed  it:  and  the 
reformers,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  were  so  far  from  advancing 
any  thing  new  on  this  head,  that  numbers  of  Christians  in  the 
West,  as  well  as  all  the  churches  in  the  East,  had  constantly 
disowned  it  during  every  intervening  age,  and  that  the  former 
had  suffered,  rather  than  to  own  it,  the  most  cruel  persecutions. 
Thus  the  same  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  were  frequently  renewed, 
and  the  same  calamities  continued  by  the  same  pertinacious  spi- 
rit of  ambition;  till  princes  being  tired  with  these  struggles,  they 
came  little  by  little,  at  different  times  and  in  different  places,  to 
certain  terms  of  accommodation.  Princes  renewed  with  the 
popes  their  former  alliances  with  the  hierarchy,  and  compounded 
the  best  they  could  with  the  tyrant  they  had  acknowledged. 
But  notwithstanding  these  compositions,  and  though  the  popes 
dare  not  exercise  their  pretended  rights  as  they  did  formerly, 
they  keep  up  their  pretensions,  in  hopes  that  an  happy  revival 
of  ignorance  and  barbarity  may  do  them,  sooner  or  later,  as 
much  good  as  the  unhappy  resurrection  of  letters  did  them  hurt. 


SECTION  XXXVIII. 

Such  as  I  have  sketched  them  rudely,  but  truly,  were  the 
ecclesiastical  and  papal  usurpations  on  civil  sovereignty,  com- 
plete almost  before  avowed,  and  opposed  as  soon  as  avowed. 
But  the  other  usurpations  of  Rome  were  different  in  their  direc- 
tion, and  in  their  course.  The  intention  of  these  being  to  vest 
in  the  bishop  of  that  see  the  sole  right  of  deciding  in  matters  of 
faith  and  doctrine,  either  immediately  without,  or  ultimately  with 
the  concurrence  of  a  council,  and  by  way  of  confirmation,  they 
were  plainly  directed  against  all  the  inferior  ranks  in  the  hie- 
rarchy: and  thus,  whilst  princes  and  states  defended  their  own 
rights  by  constant,  though  unconcerted  efforts,  they  left  the  pope 
at  liberty  to  deal  with  his  subjects,  for  such  the  clergy,  even  the 
prelates  had  made  themselves,  as  he  thought  fit,  and  to  proceed 
in  his  judgments  with  their  advice,  or  without  it.  The  conse- 
quence soon  followed;  the  laity  believed  as  the  church  taught, 
and  the  church  taught  as  the  pope  pronounced.  But  we  must 
not  imagine,  that  this  usurpation  on  a  prerogative  the  church 
had  always  exercised  by  her  representative  assemblies,  convened 
without  the  papal  authority,  and  acting  independently  on  it,  was 
admitted,  because  either  the  religious  or  the  civil  society  thought 
it  belonged  to  the  pope  by  divine  right;  or,  because  the  former 
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being  unable  to  resist  it  without  the  abatement  and  aid  of  the 
latter,  the  latter  neglected  it  as  unconcerned  in  it.  Neither  of 
these  societies  could  believe,  that  this  prerogative  belonged  to 
the  pope  by  divine  right,  which  the  greatest  authorities  and  the 
recent  practice  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  order  contradicted:  and 
if  we  consider  the  passages  of  preceding  ages,  we  shall  find  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  princes  and  civil  magistrates  did  not  suffer 
this  usurpation  to  take  place,  because  they  neglected  it,  or 
thought  themselves  unconcerned  in  it,  but  because  they  desired, 
that  it  might  take  place.  What  is  here  said  deserves  to  be  ex- 
plained: and  when  it  is  so,  though  it  be  simply  my  conjecture,  I 
think  it  will  justify  itself. 

From  the  time  there  had  been  such  a  thing  as  Christianity  in 
the  world.  Christians  had  been  divided  not  only  about  compli- 
ments, rites  and  ceremonies, « such  silly  things,''  says  Hooker, 
"  that  very  easiness  doth  make  them  hard  to  be  disputed  about 
in  serious  munner,"*  but  about  every  important  article  of  their 
religion;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  power  in  their  hands,  they 
persecuted  one  another,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  empire. 
To  remedy  this  evil,  councils  were  employed:  but  councils  de- 
fined and  decreed  to  little  purpose.  To  support  their  decisions, 
the  authority  of  the  emperors  was  employed.  Some  of  these, 
like  Theodosius,  made  the  most  sanguinary  laws,  and  exercised 
the  most  cruel  tyranny,  in  the  cause  of  orthodoxy.  Others  of 
them  seemed  to  have  so  much  concern  for  the  church,  that  they 
had  none  for  the  empire;  like  Honorius,  who  was  extremely  busy 
at  Ravenna  in  punishing  Manicheans,  Donatists,  Priscillianists, 
and  heretics  of  every  denomination,  whilst  the  Goths  marched 
without  opposition  to  Rome.  All  this,  however,  proved  inef- 
fectual, and  new  heads  sprouted  out  from  the  hydra  of  theology, 
as  fast  as  the  spiritual  and  temporal  swords  lopped  them  off.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise.  The  Scriptures  are  a  sure  criterion  of 
orthodoxy,  when  they  are  applied  no  farther  than  they  were 
designed  to  be  such:  and  they  could  be  designed  to  be  such  no 
farther  than  they  are  intelligible  and  plain.  He  who  pretends  to 
employ  this  rule  any  farther,  profanes  the  Scriptures,  and  abuses 
himself  or  others.  This  criterion,  considered  under  the  image  of 
a  rule,  may  be  said  to  mark  out  to  us  the  great  points,  the  inches, 
and  the  feet,  for  instance.  But  the  less  dimensions,  the  lines,  for 
instance,  are  not  marked,  or  they  are  not  discernible.  The  mas- 
ter builder,  who  put  this  rule  into  our  hands,  that  we  might 
work  out  our  salvation  by  it,  proportioned  the  rule  to  the  work. 
How  came  we  then,  paltry  builders  that  we  are!  to  mark  new 
and  more  minute  divisions  on  this  rule;  to  alter  it,  under  pretence 

•  £p.  Dedicat. 
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of  making  it  more  complete,  and  to  measure  and  to  build  by 
guess?  The  gospel  is  the  rule:  theology  is  the  rule,  thus  altered. 
He  who  adheres  to  one,  founds  his  religion  on  divine,  he  who 
adheres  to  the  other,  on  hunrian  authority;  the  first  infallible  and 
fixed,  the  second  precarious  and  variable. 

Metaphysics  and  tradition,  their  own  whimsies  and  those  of 
their  predecessors,  guided  the  clergy,  and  constituted  their  theo- 
logy. They  never  considered  the  word  of  God  naked,  if  I  may 
say  so,  nor  ever  looked  at  it,  except  through  a  theological  me- 
dium, through  which  every  man  might  see  whatever  he  had  a 
mind  to  see  in  it.  Many  of  the  questions  that  arose,  were,  in  no 
degree,  objects  of  reason:  and  no  men  living  were  less  fit  than 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  the  greatest  of  them,  St.  Chrysostom 
or  St.  Jerom,  and  St.  Ambrose  or  St.  Austin,  to  speak  or  write 
on  any  subject,  that  required  a  clear  determination  of  ideas,  a 
closeness  of  reasoning,  an  evangelical  candor,  or  even  common 
ingenuousness.  Besides  that  it  was  difficult  very  often  to  know 
whether  these  men  spoke  sincerely,  or  with  economy,  they  de- 
claimed much:  and  those  of  them,  who  pretended  to  reason, 
reasoned  ill.  They  preverted  the  sense,  and  defamed  the  cha- 
racters of  their  adversaries:  they  quibbled  and  cavilled,  and  then 
decided  dogmatically  on  subjects  they  did  not  understand;  as  St. 
Austin  did,  I  presume,  in  the  case  of  Pelagianism,  and  in  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  which  he,  after  St.  Paul,  and 
Calvin  after  him,  endeavored  to  establish.  Their  personal  par- 
tialities, the  spirit  of  party  and  faction  w.ere  manifest;  as  in  the 
case  of  Origen,  who  did  great  honor  and  service  to  the  Christian 
church,  and  yet  was  condemned  by  the  same  prelate  that  ordained 
Synesius  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  though  the  honest  philosopher  de- 
clined this  honor,  and  declared  he  would  neither  abandon  his 
wife,  nor  several  of  those  Platonic  opinions,  that  were  repugnant 
to  the  Christian  doctrine.  There  are  so  many  examples  to  justify 
this  charge,  in  every  part  of  it,  that  if  any  choleric  divine  should 
presume  to  deny  it,  the  same  fate  might  attend  him  and  the 
fathers  he  took  under  his  protection,  as  attended  them  and  the 
monk  who  defended  them  against  Barbeyrac.  The  charge  might 
be  proved  out  of  their  own  works,  and  their  theology  shown  to 
be  no  better  than  their  ethics. 

1  have  touched  over  again,  among  others  some  things  that 
have  been  mentioned  already,  in  order  to  introduce  my  conjec- 
ture about  the  reason  that  might  determine  the  civil  powers  to 
make  no  opposition  to  the  popes  when  they  assumed  first  an 
absolute  authority,  even  superior  to  that  of  councils,  in  matters 
of  faith,  and  in  all  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  Their 
reason  must  have  been  political.  It  could  not  be  religious. — 
The  manner  of  holding  the  first  council  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 

8* 
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manner  of  decreeing  in  it,  as  they  are  represented  in  the  fifteenth 
of  the  Acts,  made  strongly  for  the  councils,  and  not  at  all  for 
the  popes.  This  was  certainly  the  first  council,  a  precedent  for 
all  others,  and  the  foundation  of  their  authority  over  the  whole 
church.  No  man,  I  beheve,  before  Baronius,  had  discovered 
that  Christ  himself  held  a  council,  and  that  he  presided  in  it 
when  he  called  his  disciples  to  him  and  asked  them  first,  as  one 
who  inquired  about  news,  whom  men  said  that  he  was;  and 
next  as  a  president  who  took  their  opinions  whom  they  said  that 
he  was.*  But  this  little  sophistry  was  meant  to  insinuate,  that 
as  Christ  gave  the  keys  on  this  occasion  to  Peter  and  his  suc- 
cessors, so  he  gave  them  particularly  a  superiority  over  councils, 
nay,  that  he  rendered  these  the  least  useful  assemblies  in  the 
world.  Peter  alone  pronounced  the  decree  of  this  type  of  a 
council,!  and  though,  the  others  assented,  no  doubt,  yet  does  it 
not  appear  that  the  form  of  consulting  them  was  observed.  The 
practice  of  the  church  afibrded  no  more  reason,  than  the  terms 
of  the  gospel,  for  this  superiority  of  the  popes  over  councils;  but 
the  woeful  experience  of  many  ages  showed  how  inadequate 
the  institution  of  councils  themselves  was  to  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving uniformity  in  Christian  churches,  and  peace  in  Christian 
states:  and  this  political  consideration  became  a  sufficient  reason 
to  the  civil  powers  for  favoring,  or  at  least  for  not  opposing  the 
usurpation  of  the  popes  in  the  instance  we  speak  of  here. 

It  had  been  found  necessary,  even  in  the  apostolical  age,  to 
elect  a  presbyter  in  every  church,  who  might  preserve  the  unity 
of  it  by  his  authority,  and  prevent  the  schisms  which  arose  per- 
petually. This  was  the  institution  of  bishops.  As  Christianity 
spread,  as  bishops  multiplied,  as  they  grew  more  powerful,  and 
as  theology  grew  more  and  more  contentious,  the  same  expe- 
dient, that  had  been  found  useful,  if  not  wholly  effectual,  to  pre- 
serve the  uniformity  of  particular  churches,  might  seem  the 
most  proper  to  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes  in  the  uni- 
versal church:  and  in  this  case  who  so  fit  to  be  the  universal 
bishop  as  the  bishop  of  Rome?  Rome  had  been  the  seat  of  em- 
pire, when  the  empire  had  been  in  its  glory.  If  the  dignity  of 
cities  was  to  determine,  as  it  had  always  done,  the  dignity  of 
sees,  there  was  none  that  could  vie  with  that  of  Rome.  If  a  right 
derived  from  St.  Peter,  the  supposed  prince  of  the  apostles  was 
to  determine,  there  was  none  neither,  in  this  case,  to  vie  with 
that  of  Rome.  Antioch,  the  first  bishopric  of  Peter,  had  yielded 
to  the  second  imperial  city,  Constantinople.  Who  could  vie 
then  with  the  bishop  of  the  first  imperial  city,  that  pretended, 

*  Matt.  xvi.    Mark  yiii.    Luke  ix. 

f  Actio  Christi  typam  quendam  ezpriout  oelebrandi  conciliam. 
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and  was  believed  to  have  been  the  second  bishopric  of  Peter,  as 
well  as  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom? 

It  is  true,  that  some  bishops  of  Rome  had  erred  most  griev- 
ously in  their  judgments,  and  been  scandalous  in  their  manners. 
But  others  had  retrieved,  in  some  degree,  the  honor  of  the  see: 
and  if  the  heresies  and  vices  of  popes  were  made  objections 
against  them,  in  this  case,  what  church  was  there  that  could 
boast  am  uninterrupted  succession  of  orthodox  and  pious  prelates? 
In  short,  all  the  churches  of  the  West  had  contracted,  in  process 
of  time,  such  an  habitual  reverence  for  that  of  Rome,  that  heir 
opinions  in  matters  of  religion  and  conscience  had  been  frequently 
asked,  and  that  the  judgments  of  her  bishops  had  been  received 
with  an  apparent  submission,  even  by  those  who  did  not  acknow- 
ledge, till  long  afterwards,  a  power  to  impose  them.  The 
churches  of  Spain  and  of  Gaul  afford  a  most  remarkable  instance 
to  our  present  purpose,  in  the  famous  case  of  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Both  of  them  paid  a  great  regard  to  the  papal 
authority  in  matters  of  this  kind:  the  latter,  I  think,  most  and 
soonest;  though  the  former  has  outstripped  her  since  in  a  bigot 
attachment  to  it:  and  yet  both  these  churches  had  added  the 
words  "  filioque,"  in  order  to  declare  their  belief,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeded  from  the  son  as  well  as  the  father,  to  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  creed,  not  only  without,  but  against  the  consent 
of  the  popes.  This  addition  too  was  not  only  maintained  three 
hundred  years  together,  but  imposed,  at  last,  on  the  church  of 
Rome;  one  of  her  infallible  bishops  having  admitted  it  into  his 
creed  very  wisely,  and  chosen  to  authorise,  what  he  could  not 
alter,  rather  than  suffer  so  great  a  part  of  the  Western  church  to 
stand  in  opposition  to  his  infallibility,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
establishment  of  it  was  attempted. 

After  this  time  the  clergy  grew  more  obsequious  to  the  popes, 
and  more  insolent  to  their  princes;  for  as  the  power  of  the  for- 
mer increased,  their  independence  of  the  latter  increased  with 
it  If  it  had  not  been  so,  we  should  have  heard  of  more  oppo- 
sitions to  the  doctrines  of  Rome,  and  those  we  do  hear  of  would 
have  prevailed  sooner.  But  as  the  civil  power  desired  nothing 
more  than  an  uniformity  of  belief  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and 
thought  that  this  uniformity  could  be  preserved  no  way  so  well 
as  by  giving  to  one  bishop  a  superintendency  over  the  faith  of 
the  whole  church,  two  things  followed  of  course.  One  we  know. 
The  other  we  may  conjecture  from  what  we  know.  We  know, 
that  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  united  their  efforts  to  exter- 
minate, by  inquisitions,  by  crusades,  and  all  the  cruelties  they 
were  able  to  exercise,  every  sect  that  arose  in  direct  and  open 
opposition  to  the  doctrines  and  decisions  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
We  conjecture,  that  in  cases  where  the  opposition  was  more  con- 
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fined,  and  more  disguised,  where  it  seemed  directed  to  diminish, 
rather  than  to  aboHsh  the  authority  of  the  popes,  the  same  thing 
happened  formerly  in  many  places  which  we  see  happen  in 
France  at  this  day.  A  great  number  of  the  inferior  clergy,  few 
of  the  prelates,  refused  to  accept  the  constitution  uuigenitus.  The 
former  have  been  discountenanced  and  oppressed  without  much 
noise;  and  those  of  them  that  persist,  persist  in  silence  and  ob- 
scurity. The  others  die  off,  and  are  replaced  by  men  move  com- 
plaisant and  more  politic.  Thus  the  opposition  to  this  bull  will 
make  no  figure  in  history,  and  the  doctrine  of  it  will  pass  for 
that  of  the  whole  Gallican  church  conforming  implicitly  to  a  papal 
constitution.  The  pretended  explanations,  restrictions,  and  other 
prevarications,  that  were  employed  to  trim  between  God  and 
the  pope,  will  remain  in  the  pamphlets  of  the  time  alone,  and  in 
the  closets  of  antiquaries.  Thus  an  appearance  of  uniformity  in 
matters  of  faith  has  been,  and  may  be  imposed  on  posterity,  by 
stifling  the  proofs  of  the  contrary:  and  if  this  failed,  the  church 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  to  preserve  the  illusion  of  uni- 
formity, than  what  she  has  done  so  often  and  so  long;  to  quote 
those  alone  who  have  spoken  the  same  language  as  she  speaks, 
and  to  take  no  notice  of  others,  or  to  pass  them  by  as  heretics 
whose  suffrage  ought  not  to  be  brought  to  account. 

The  pope  is  a  general;  the  clergy  a  standing  army,  which  has 
fought  his  battles,  like  other  armies,  without  any  regard  to  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  the  cause:  and  the  common  soldiers  of 
which,  as  of  other  armies,  have  sometimes  mutinied  in  particular 
quarters,  the  general  officers  seldom,  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  never.  That  even  the  common  soldiers  of  this  army  should 
mutiny  at  any  time,  may  appear  the  more  extraordinary,  because 
no  general  ever  recompensed  the  zeal  of  private  men  in  his 
cause  more  signally  than  the  pope  has  done.  He  procured 
them  free  quarters  and  very  lucrative  exemptions  in  every  Chris- 
tian country.  He  abetted  their  insolence  and  employed  every 
artifice,  as  well  as  his  whole  power  to  impose  on  the  superstition 
of  mankind  a  high  conceit  of  the  dignity  of  this  spiritual  militia. 
One  artifice  of  this  sort,  the  most  extravagant  that  was  ever  in- 
vented, and  the  most  effectual  at  the  same  time,  shall  be  produced. 
You  may  be  surprised,  perhaps,  when  I  say  it  was  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation. 


SECTION  XXXIX. 

Nothing  could  be  more  intelligible,  nor  even  to  human  judg- 
ment more  reasonable  than  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper; 
since  the  sole  design  of  it  was  that  Christians  should  commemo- 
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rate  in  common  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind, as  well  as  signify,  by  participating  of  the  same  bread  and 
the  same  wine,  that  they  were  of  the  same  religion,  if,  as  Erasmus 
says  in  paraphrasing  St.  Paul,  "videtur  agnoscere  communem 
religionem  qui  commimibus  cibis  vescitur."*  But  refinements, 
and  figurative  expressions  employed  about  it,  made  the  plainest 
thing  in  the  world  mystical  and  unintelligible.  The  effects  of 
the  eucharist  were  made  so  first,  and  the  very  elements,  the 
bread  and  the  wine,  became  so  afterwards.  This  sacrament 
was  no  longer  a  simple  act  of  commemoration  and  of  profession. 
It  was  made  a  great  and  dreadful  mystery,  of  which  Christians 
may  partake  to  their  damnation,  as  well  as  to  their  salvation. 
The  person,  by  whom  it  was  instituted,  is  represented  sometimes 
under  images  that  render  it  impossible  to  frame  any  of  the  effi- 
cacy, or  even  of  the  institution  of  this  sacrament.  Christ  is  a 
vine,  be  is  a  rock,  nay  he  is  a  coat  according  to  St.  Paul;  and  we 
clothe  ourselves  with  him  in  our  baptism,  according  to  St. 
Chrysostom.  According  to  the  same  eloquent  father  too,  he 
stands  to  us  in  the  relation  of  a  head  of  a  house,  of  a  table  and 
of  a  root.t  Now  one  of  these  images  alone  can  give  us  any 
imperfect  idea  of  the  efficacy  of  this  sacrament.  Christ  is  the 
head  of  a  body,  and  the  faithful  are  the  members.  The  same 
loaf  is  made  up  of  many  crumbs,  the  same  body  of  many  mem- 
bers:t  and  therefore,  according  to  St.  PauPs  reasoning,  all  those 
who  eat  of  one  loaf  compose  one  body.§  Thus  Christ  is,  in  this 
community,  at  once  the  son  of  God  and  the  brother  of  man. 
The  brother,  but  the  elder  brother,  of  the  elect;||  and  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Ephesians  we  are  said  to  be  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and 
bone  of  his  bone,  "  ex  carne  ejus  et  ossibus  ejus."  These  im- 
mense and  inexplicable  advantages  are  to  be  ascribed,  principally, 
to  the  efficacy  of  this  mysterious  sacrament.  By  baptism,  we 
are  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  By  this  sacrament  we 
are  made  such  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  But  I  will  con- 
clude, instead  of  citing  any  more  particular  instances,  by 
borrowing  from  Casaubon  some  general  words,  that  may  serve 
to  show  how  high  men's  notions  have  been  raised  about  this 
theological  mystery  by  the  theological  abuse  of  figures.  «  The 
eucharisty,  rightly  taken,  is  the  instrument  of  that  conjunction 

*  Paraph,  in  Ep.  ad  Cor.  Ep.  1,  ch.  x,  ▼.  15. 

f  Christom  suis  esse  non  solum  caput,  doraum,  mensem,  radicem  sed 

etiam  vestem  quando  in  baptismo  Christus  induatur.   Vid.  Casaub.  in  exercit. 

X  Panis  ex  innameris  granis  sic  conflatas  est corpus  sic    ex  diversis 

membris  constat. — Paraph.  Eras. 

$  Qaoniam  unns  panis,  anam  corpus  multi  sumus,  omnes  qui  de  uno  pane 
participamus. — Ep.  ad  Corin.  1.  ch.  x. 

II  Primogenitus  in  maltis  fratribus,  Ep.  ad  Rom.  yiii.  29. 
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by  which  we  grow  into  one  body  with  the  Son  of  God,  and 
with  all  the  faithful — What  can  be  more  admirable,  what  more 
stupendous  than  that  man  should  be  thus  joined  and  coalited 
with  God,  the  creature  with  the  Creator,  the  mortal  with  the 
immortal,  the  finite  with  the  infinite,  and  earth  with  heaven? 
This  miracle  is  greater  than  that  of  creating  a  world  out  of  no- 
thing.* I  think  it  is,  but  I  think  too,  that  it  would  be  as  easy 
to  distinguish  the  most  extravagant  language  that  Platonic  or 
Pythagorean  enthusiasts  ever  held  out  of  blasphemy,  as  these 
orthodox  expressions. 

The  yoke  of  Christianity  is  easy,  and  the  burden  light.  But 
if  theology  has  shortened  the  decalogue,  it  has  lengthened  the 
creed,  and  has  maintained  hitherto  in  the  enlightened  ages  such 
a  tyranny  over  the  minds  of  men,  in  opposition  to  reason  and 
revelation  too,  as  could  not  be  established  in  the  darkest  without 
much  difficulty.  In  the  case  just  mentioned,  concerning  the 
mystical  effects  of  the  eucharisty,  we  are  required  by  human 
authority  to  believe,  that  the  most  divine  and  important  truths 
are  concealed  under  a  variety  of  figurative  expressions,  which 
have  no  conceivable  applications,  at  least  none  that  are  conceiv- 
able to  us  uninspired  persons,  or  else  such  as  cannot  be  made  by 
us,  without  a  profanation  that  shocks  the  ear  of  every  man  who 
keeps  up  in  his  mind  an  awful  sense  of  the  majesty  of  the 
Supreme  Being;  nor  dares  to  think,  like  those  whom  we  call 
divines,  as  familiarly  and  as  lowly  of  God  as  of  man.  In  the 
case  that  is  to  be  mentioned  concerning  the  elements,  as  they  are 
called,  of  the  eucharisty,  your  church  requires,  and  the  whole 
Christian  church  did  require  before  the  reformation,  that  we 
should  believe  substances  which  give  us  the  ideas  of  bread  and 
wine,  both  before  and  after  consecration,  to  be,  after  it,  such 
substances  as  give  us  the  ideas  of  flesh  and  blood.  If  we  should 
say,  that  in  fact  they  give  us  these  ideas,  we  should  lie  most 
impudently:  and  if  we  should  say,  as  you  pretended  catholics  do 
say,  that,  though  they  give  us  still  the  ideas  of  bread  and  wine, 
yet  they  are  miraculously  flesh  and  blood,  we  should  talk  a 
language  that  passes  on  millions,  and  yet  can  pass  on  no  one 
man  who  consults  his  reason  impartially,  or  who  considers  the 
proofs  of  Christian  revelation  by  miracles,  which  are,  in  truth, 
appeals  to  the  senses. 

* Eucharistiam  legitimo    modo    sumptam   instrumentam   esse   ejas 

conjunctionis,  per  quam  in  corpus  unam  cum  filio  Dei coalescimus,  et 

cum  cseteris  etiam  omnibus  fidelibus— -quid  magis  admirabile  aut  magis 
stupendum,  quam  jungi,  atque  adeo  coalescere  in  corpus  unum,  hominem 
cum  Deo,  creaturam  cum  Creatore,  mortalem  cum  immortali,  finitum  cum 
infinito,  ccenum  cum  ccelo.  Hoc  majus  est  miraculum,  quam  de  Dihilo  maa- 
dum  creasee. 
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We  are  all  conscious,  or  very  little  experiment  and  reflection 
will  suffice  to  make  us  so,  that  we  know  nothing  more  of  sub- 
stances than  their  efiects.  God  has  given  us  no  other  way  of 
distmguishing  them:  and  if  we  abandon  that,  nothing  can  be 
affirmed  or  denied  concerning  them.  A  miracle  may  change  one 
substance  into  another,  as  water  was  changed  into  wine  at  the 
feast  in  Galilee.  But  the  accidents  cannot  remain,  and  the  sub- 
stance be  changed;  or  to  speak  more  plainly,  a  different  substance 
must  produce  different  ideas  in  us.  A  supernatural  operation 
must  be  sensible,  or  it  is  no  more  a  miracle  than  if  nothing  was 
operated.  The  guests  at  Cana  would  not  have  believed  that  the 
water  was  turned  into  wine,  if  they  had  not  been  convinced  of 
the  change  by  their  taste:  and  if  the  disciples  were  convinced, 
after  his  resurrection,  that  Jesus  was  the  same  Christ  who  had 
been  crucified,  it  was  because  they  said  that  they  saw  him  to  be 
the  same,  and  that  one  of  them  probed  the  wounds  he  had  re- 
ceived on  the  cross.  According  to  the  first  example  then,  ihe 
conununicants  in  your  church  should  eat  raw  flesh,  and  the 
priest  by  his  peculiar  privilege  should  drink  warm  blood;  for  the 
transubstantiation  is  instantaneous:  and,  according  to  the  last 
example,  if  the  elements  in  the  eucharisty  continue  to  the  sight 
and  taste  the  same,  they  are  the  same  bread  and  the  same  wine, 
after  consecration,  that  they  were  before. 

He  who  should  think  to  evade  the  absurdity,  by  insisting  that 
God  works  two  miracles  at  once,  that  he  changes  the  bread  and 
wine  into  flesh  and  blood,  and  that  to  exercise  our  faith  he  alters 
the  physical  constitution  of  the  elect  in  such  a  manner,  on  this 
occasion,  that  flesh  and  blood  produce  in  them  the  ideas  of  bread 
and  wine,  he,  I  say,  who  should  think  so,  would  only  increase 
the  absurdity  by  endeavoring  to  evade  it,  as  they  who  are  in  the 
dirt,  dirty  themselves  more  by  endeavoring  to  get  out  of  it.  He 
would  assume  a  miracle  and  no  miracle,  or  rather  a  miracle  con- 
trived to  disguise  a  miracle,  and  a  fraudulent  imposition  on  our 
senses  for  the  excellent  purpose  of  exercising  faith  against  know- 
ledge, and  in  direct  contradiction  to  all  the  proofs  that  Christ  gave 
of  the  divinity  of  his  mission  by  appealing  to  the  senses  of  man- 
kind: so  that  if  transubstantiation  be  true,  the  whole  Christian 
revelation  may  be  false.  No  one  would  impute  such  a  kind  of 
proceeding  to  any  man  who  was  not  a  professed  juggler:  and  yet 
such  a  proceeding  is  imputed  to  God,  by  popes,  councils,  and  the 
whole  tribe  of  your  divines.  But  it  is  time  I  should  leave  a 
subject  that  gives  me  horror,  even  when  I  write  against  it;  and 
that  has  been  exhausted  by  abler  pens,  by  that  of  Tillotson  par- 
ticularly, in  a  short  tract  preferable  to  immense  volumes.  It  is 
time  I  should  remember  that  my  business  here  is  not  to  refute 
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the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  but  to  show  how  it  came  to 
be  established,  and  the  political  view  of  the  popes  ia  the  establish- 
ment of  it. 


SECTION  XL. 

To  this  purpose,  then,  I  say,  that  a  supposed  mystery  in  the 
elements  arose  first,  like  a  supposed  mystery  in  the  effects  of  the 
eucharisty,  from  figurative  expression.  There  is  no  one,  perhaps, 
in  the  whole  gospel,  less  liable  to  an  equivocal  sense  than  that 
which  Christ  employed,  when  he  said,  "  this  is  my  body,  and 
this  is  my  blood,"  in  the  very  act  of  giving  bread  and  wine  to 
his  disciples  who  were  at  supper  with  him,  just  before  his  death, 
for  a  remembrance  of  which  this  ceremony  of  a  supper  was  then 
instituted  by  him.  The  figure  was  easy,  the  application  natural, 
and  they  could  not  understand  the  expression  literally.  It  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  they  did,  unless  we  suppose  them 
mad:  and  yet  it  is  this  very  expression  that  has  been  made  the 
foundation  of  a  doctrine,  which  Hurons  and  Iroquois,  Samojeds 
and  Hottentots,  would  blush  to  own,  and  which  has  brought  dis- 
grace on  Christianity,  if  any  ever  did,  as  well  as  innumerable 
calamities  on  the  Christian  world.  The  fathers  of  the  church 
loved  figurative  style,  and  their  whole  theology  is  nothing  else, 
but  they  employed  it  more  to  perplex  than  to  explain:  and  it  is 
not  wonderful,  therefore,  if  they  seemed  to  confound  the  typical, 
or  symbolical,  with  the  real  body  of  Christ.  They  seemed  to 
do  it,  or  they  did  it,  if  you  will,  sometimes.  But  when  their 
matter  led  them  to  speak  with  more  caution  and  precision,  so 
many  of  them,  and  of  the  greatest  of  them,  contradistinguished 
the  first  from  the  last,  in  such  plain  and  strong  terms,  that  it  is 
evident  a  real  corporeal  presence  in  the  eucharisty  was  neither 
their  opinion,  nor  the  general  belief  of  the  church  in  the  first 
ages.  Give  me  leave  to  add,  though  I  cite  no  other  particular 
passages  here,  because  they  have  been  cited  by  many  on  the 
same  occasion,  that  the  inconsistency  of  your  church  never  ap- 
pears to  me  more  barefaced  than  it  does,  when  I  consider  that 
she  has  made  the  writings  of  St.  Austin  almost  a  rule  of  faith; 
and  yet  that  this  father  not  only  declares,  in  many  places,  against 
her  favorite  doctrine,  which  was  not  at  that  time  a  doctrine,* 
but  guards  against  it,  for  fear  it  should  become  such  by  a  wrong 
intrepretation  of  the  Scripture.  He  brings  an  example  of  wrong 
interpretations  that  may  be  meule,  by  quoting  these  words,  "  ex- 
cept ye  eat.  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye 

•  De  Doct.  Christiana,  1.  3. 
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have  no  life  in  you."  These  words  interpreted  literally  contain, 
according  to  him,  a  great  impiety.  They  are  to  be  interpreted, 
therefore,  figuratively.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is, 
therefore,  an  impious  doctrine,  according  to  this  father. 

But  how  carefully  soever  the  typical  and  symbolical  body  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharist  was  distinguished,  on  some  occasions, 
from  his  real  body,  from  the  body  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
which  was  crucified,  which  rose  from  the  dead,  and  which  as- 
scended  into  heaven,  they  grew  to  be  easily  confounded  in  the 
minds  of  men,  by  the  continual  use  of  the  same  figure  without 
the  same  explanation  of  it,  and  the  sign  passed  for  the  thing  sig- 
nified among  many.  This  has  often  happened;  and  it  happened 
the  more  naturally  in  this  case,  because  the  imaginations  of  men 
being  heated  with  mystery,  the  doctrine  that  was  the  most  mys- 
terious was  the  most  likely  to  prevail.  The  doctrine,  however, 
of  Christ's  corporeal  presence  in  the  sacrament  would  not  have 
prevailed,  even  in  the  eighth  century,  very  probably,  so  far  as 
to  be  established  by  the  authority  of  a  council,  if  it  had  not  been 
found  necessary  to  evade  an  argument,  that  the  breakers  of 
images  urged,  and  to  support  the  stupid  worship  of  them,  as  Til- 
lotson  observes.  One  synod,  that  of  Constantinople,  determined, 
that  Christ  had  left  an  image  of  his  body,  the  bread  in  the  eu- 
charist, and  therefore  no  other  image  of  him  ought  to  be  made. 
Another  synod,  the  second  Nicaean,  determined,  about  thirty 
years  afterwards,  that  the  bread  and  wine  after  consecration 
were  the  body  and  blood,  not  the  images  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ;  that  he  had,  therefore,  left  no  image  of  himself,  and 
that  other  images  of  him  might  be  worshipped.  Zeal  for  ido- 
latry of  one  kind  propagated  idolatry  of  another:  and  to  the 
worship  of  images,  which  the  Christians  practised  as  well  as  the 
heathens,  and  which  the  heathens  excused  as  well  as  the  Chris- 
tians, the  latter  added  something  too  absurd,  and  too  abominable, 
to  make  a  part  of  the  religious  rites  of  the  former.  They  conjured 
their  God  into  a  wafer;  they  adored  him  in  that  wafer;  they 
offered  him  up  in  a  true  sacrifice  to  himself,  and  they  eat  him 
up,  to  conclude  the  ceremony.  "  Sit  anima  mea  cum  philoso- 
phis,  non  cum  Christianis,  gente  stolidissima,  qui  Deum  faciunt 
et  comedunt;"  a  saying  of  Averroes,  which  no  man  needs  to 
disown. 

All  this  was  not  established,  without  great  contest,  nor  soon. 
In  the  ninth  and  following  centuries  it  was  much  opposed.  One 
of  those  who  opposed  it,  Berenger,  dean  of  Angers,  and  a  man 
famous  for  learning  and  piety  when  there  was  little  of  either 
among  the  rehgious  society,  had  been  frightened  into  a  recanta- 
tion, which  he  recanted  as  soon  as  he  got  out  of  the  papal  hands. 
It  is  the  less  wonderful  that  he  should  do  so;  since  the  pope  and 
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his  council  appeared  to  have  no  very  clear  notion  of  their  own 
doctrine,  but  blundered  miserably  when  they  defined  it,  in  con- 
tradiction to  that  which  he  had  taught;  and  since  Gregory  the 
Seventh  found  it  necessary,  a  few  years  afterwards,  to  define 
over  again  the  pretended  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  real  corporeal 
presence.  He  left  out  of  his  definition  the  circumstances  of 
handling  and  breaking,  of  grinding  and  bruising  this  body  be- 
tween the  teeth  of  the  faithful,  as  I  believe,  because  they  were 
too  shocking  to  stand  in  it,  and  might  be  insinuated  with  more 
advantage  when  the  general  doctrine  had  got  prejudice  on  its 
side.  They  have  been  so,  they  are  avowed  parts  of  it,  and  this 
is  the  doctrine  which  was  declared  orthodox  eleven  hundred 
years  after  Christ  in  the  Latin  church,  under  the  ridiculous  name 
of  transubstantiation,  a  ridiculous  name  indeed,  and  that  bears 
more  analogy  to  chemistry  than  to  theology.  What  Hildebrand 
defined,  his  successors  maintained;  and  Innocent  the  Third,  who 
was  a  pope  of  the  same  spirit,  procured  a  most  solemn  confirma- 
tion of  it  in  the  numerous  council  of  Lateran,  which  he  held  at 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  which  so  many 
other  things  were  done  to  advance  his  own  tyranny,  and  the 
superiority  of  the  religious  over  the  civil  society.  The  folly  of 
the  holy  war  was  renewed,  books  of  decretals  were  publisdtied 
and  authorised,  auricular  confession  was  introduced,  the  cap 
was  taken  from  the  laity;  in  short,  ecclesiastical  pride  and  policy 
being  now  come  to  their  height,  the  whole  system  of  religion 
became  more  than  ever  a  system  of  usurpation;  and  ambition 
improved,  to  her  purposes,  all  that  superstition  and  ignorance 
could  be  made  to  adopt.  It  will  be  no  breach  of  charity,  there- 
fore, to  affirm,  that  though  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  real  and  cor- 
poreal presence  in  the  sacrament  owed  its  first  rise  to  the  abuse 
of  figurative  style,  and  to  the  disputes  of  divines  on  another 
subject,  yet  the  solemn  definition  of  transubstantiation  was  one 
of  those  artifices  that  the  popes  employed  to  raise  a  high  opi- 
nion of  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  priesthood.  No  popes  had 
ever  more  reason  to  raise  such  an  opinion  than  Gregory  the 
Seventh  and  Innocent  the  Third;  for  none  ever  achieved  nor 
undertook  such  conquests  as  these  two  made  at  the  head  of  the 
church  over  the  civil  power,  both  of  them  in  Germany,  and  the 
last  of  them  in  our  island  likewise. 

We  may  say  the  better,  that  this  artifice  was  contrived  for  the 
purpose  I  suppose,  since  the  prerogative  and  power  of  making 
God  himself  is  not  only  ascribed,  by  the  writers  of  your  church, 
to  every  priest,  but  an  argument  is  drawn  from  thence  to  show 
how  much  reverence  ought  to  be  paid  to  an  order  of  men,  the 
least  of  whom  has  a  prerogative  and  power  of  which  the  greatest 
>  potentates  cannot  boast.    But  however  this  artifice  was 
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contrived  and  conducted,  how  impudently  soever  popes  and 
councils  imposed,  for  an  article  of  faith,  what  it  is  more  impious 
to  believe  than  it  would  be  to  disbelieve  the  whole  creed,  and 
however  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  united  to  enforce  it,  with 
all  the  fury  of  inquisitions,  it  never  could  gain,  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  in  which  it  was  rejected  with  a  just 
abhorrence  by  whole  nations,  a  full  and  quiet  possession  of  the 
minds  of  men  in  any  country;  no  not  in  Italy;  no  not  at  Rome. 
They  who  had  not  the  front  to  defend  this  monstrous  doctrine, 
and  yet  would  not  separate  from  the  church  of  Rome,  had  re- 
course to  the  sole  expedient  that  remained.  Far  from  defending 
it,  far  from  maintaining  it  as  an  original  article  of  Christain  faith, 
they  chose  to  put  the  decision  on  another  point.  Many  of  the 
most  learned  and  orthodox,  long  before  Luther  and  Calvin  arose, 
had  declared,  that  men  were  at  liberty  to  believe,  or  not  to 
believe,  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  sacrament  to  be 
corporeal  and  by  transubstantiation;  but  the  popish  doctors 
insisted,  that  this  liberty  subsisted  no  longer,  since  the  church 
had  defined  the  particular  manner  of  this  presence,  in  the 
council  of  Lateran.  Thus  they  tried  to  change  the  state  of  the 
question,  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  cruel  necessity  of  jus- 
tifying blasphemy,  and  demonstrating  contradictions,  and  to 
decide  the  merits  of  a  cause  that  could  not  be  maintained  by 
diose  of  another  that  they  thought  might  be  so.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  were  deceived,  and  instead  of  supporting  transub- 
stantiation by  the  authority  of  the  church,  they  shook  the  autho- 
rity of  the  church  by  employing  it  to  this  purpose,  more  than 
by  all  the  other  unworthy  purposes  to  which  it  had  been  often 
prostituted.  It  was  impossible  to  persuade  men,  that  the  church 
had  any  right  to  make  new  articles  of  faith,  and  of  such  a  nature 
as  this  was  especially,  under  the  pretence  of  declaring  those 
which  the  Scriptures  had  imposed  on  Christians;  and  since  it 
was  impossible  to  persuade,  the  same  violence  was  used  to  force 
this  article  into  general  profession,  that  was  employed  in  the 
case  of  Arianism.  Nay,  more  blood  has  been  shed,  and  the 
calamities  brought  on  the  world  by  these  contests  have  been  of 
longer  duration  than  the  others.    Tiiey  are  not  yet  at  an  end. 


SECTION  XLL 

What  has  been  said  in  this  essay,  and  nothing  has  been  said 
which  may  not  be  easily  justified,  is  sufficient  to  show,  that 
none  of  the  institutions  contrived  to  preserve  or  restore  peace 
among  Christians  have  had  this  effect  even  from  the  first. 
Those  that  the  apostles  made,  concerning  which,  though  mea 
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talk  much  they  know  Uttle,  had  it  not.  If  the  dissensions  of 
Christian  congregations  were  such  as  did  not  break  out  the  eyes 
of  the  heathens,  all  was  strife  and  contention  within:  and  the 
state  of  Christianity  continued  the  same  during  those  ages, 
when  the  government  of  the  church  had  first  a  great  mixture 
of  democracy  in  it,  and  when  it  grew  up  afterwards  into  a  more 
aristocratical  form.  The  evils  strengthened  under  these  forms, 
and  grew  quite  intolerable  under  the  monarchical.  Under  that 
government  it  became  tyranny,  and  the  whole  system  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  has  been  always  making,  and  is  not  yet  made 
uniform,  became  such  a  system  of  avarice  and  ambition  carried 
on  by  fraud  and  violence  in  their  turns,  that  new  abuses  being 
still  accumulated  on  old,  it  might  have  been  disputed,  whether 
Christian  flocks  would  not  have  fed  themselves  better  without 
any  pastors  at  all,  and  whether  the  peace  of  the  world  would 
not  have  been  provided  for  better  without  any  religion  at  all. 
It  may  be  asked  now,  and  I  expect  you  should  ask,  in  what 
particulars  the  state  of  Christianity  has  been  mended  to  the 
honor  of  religion  and  to  the  good  of  mankind,  since  the  last 
expedient  designed  for  these  purposes  was  laid  aside  by  mul- 
titudes, and  the  pope  was  no  longer  the  spiritual  monarch  of 
Christians,  nor  the  centre  of  their  union?  This  question  is  rea- 
sonable: and  I  will  answer  it  very  sincerely. 

I  think  then,  that  the  state  of  Christianity  has  been  mended 
to  the  honor  of  religion  and  to  the  good  of  mankind,  in  some 
particulars,  not  in  all:  and  that  even  they  who  remain  in  the 
papal  communion  have,  in  this  respect,  some  obligation  to  those 
who  have  separated  themselves  from  it.  That  so  many  nations 
withdrew  in  the  sixteenth  century  from  their  subjection  to  the 
mock  sovereignty  and  real  tyranny  of  the  pope  has  been  to  the 
honor  of  religion  surely;  since  the  whole  body  of  Christians  is 
no  longer  obliged  to  acknowledge  for  vicar  of  Christ  every  man, 
however  unworthy  his  character  may  be,  whom  the  most  cor- 
rupt college  on  earth  elects  to  that  imaginary  dignity,  by  a  sup- 
posed inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  has  been  to  the  good 
of  mankind  surely,  that  the  independence  of  the  church  on  the 
state  is  taken  away,  in  those  countries  that  have  renounced  all 
allegiance  to  the  powerful  abettor  of  it,  the  pope;  and  that  it  is 
extremely  reduced  in  those  that  profess  to  hold  the  same  alle- 
giance still.  It  has  been  surely  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and 
for  the  honor  of  Christianity,  to  show  the  world,  that  the  law 
of  God  is  immutable,  like  the  author  of  it,  and  that  orders,  dis- 
ciplines, rites,  ceremonies,  and  acts  of  external  devotion,  means 
invented  by  men  to  maintain  and  propagate  this  law,  are  not 
only  mutable  in  their  nature,  but  necessary  to  be  altered,  on 
some  occasions,  in  the  course  of  human  affairs.    It  was  the 
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more  fit  surely  to  convince  men  of  these  truths,  since  they  had 
been  led  hoodwinked  so  long  by  the  knavery  of  the  religious 
society,  that  they  began  to  think  there  was  nothing  immutable 
in  religion  so  much  as  the  means  employed  to  support  it,  nor  so 
litde  as  the  end.  The  wealth  and  grandeiu:  of  the  country,  and 
the  superstition  of  the  laity  had  been  for  more  than  fourteen 
hundred  years  the  principal  of  these  immutable  means;  and 
the  experience  of  so  long  time  had  shown,  that  the  means  de- 
stroyed the  end.  They  gave  occasion  to  all  that  mischief  which 
atheistical  persons  are  so  ready  to  impute  to  religion  itself! 
Without  these,  disputes  concerning  doctrines  of  mere  speculation 
would  have  made  less  noise  and  disturbance  in  the  world,  and 
enterprises  of  ambition  could  not  have  been  supported  as  they 
have  been.  To  diminish  all  these,  therefore,  and  to  remove  an 
authority  which  often  has,  and  always  may  stand  in  competition 
with  the  supreme  authority  of  every  society,  are  the  first  steps 
necessary  to  establish  true  religion,  good  government,  and  public 
tranquillity. 

As  these  steps  were  necessary,  so  they  were  just;  for  the 
wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  church  had  been  the  free  gift  of  the 
state  originally,  and  they  might  be  resumed,  therefore,  when- 
ever they  became  hurtful,  or  even  unnecessary,  with  as  much 
justice  and  better  policy  than  they  were  given.  As  to  the  other 
means,  ignorance  and  superstition,  though  every  thing  necessary 
to  constitute  them  was  promoted,  they  were  not  directly  avowed 
like  the  others.  To  pretend  that  the  church  has  a  right  to  the 
former  by  compact,  or  by  virtue  of  any  alliance  with  the  state, 
would  be  to  say  whatever  comes  uppermost  in  a  whimsical 
bead.  To  pretend  that  the  right  to  them  is  divine,  may  be 
ranked  among  a  great  number  of  absurd  propositions,  that  are 
affirmed  without  proof:  and  bold  affirmation  had  succeeded  so 
well  in  this  case,  that  he  who  had  asked  for  any  other  proof, 
than  the  authority  of  those  who  affirmed  it,  would  have  passed 
for  absurd  himself. 

Again.  Nothing  can  contribute  more  to  the  honor  and  ad- 
vancement of  Christianity,  than  to  reduce  the  preachers  of  it, 
as  near  as  possible,  to  the  terms  of  their  original  institution. 
Christ  gave  his  apostles  a  commission  to  preach  and  to  baptise. 
to  convert  men  by  the  miracles  they  wrought,  and  to  edify  and 
build  up  in  the  faith  such  as  they  converted.  It  does  not  appear 
that  they  or  their  immediate  successors,  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  this  commission.  This  was  their  sole  employment.  The 
sole  wealth  they  enjoyed,  or  claimed,  was  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion for  their  maintenance,  in  the  churches  which  they  visited, 
or  wherein  they  resided:  and  how  moderate  this  stipend  was, 
may  be  collected  firom  the  practice  of  St.  Paul,  who  took  nothing 
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from  the  Corinthians,  but  lived  on  what  he  earned  by  his  trade* 
The  sole  power  they  enjoyed,  or  claimed,  was  that  of  reproving, 
and  of  delivering  over  to  Satan,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
faithful,  and  not  otherwise,  such  Christians  as  held  false  doc- 
trines, or  were  guilty  of  enormous  crimes.  If  any  pious  soul 
had  foreseen,  whilst  Christianity  was  the  religion  of  a  despised 
and  persecuted  sect,  that  it  would  be  the  religion  of  the  empire, 
that  emperors  and  empresses,  kings  and  queens,  would  be  raised 
up  to  God  to  be  the  nursing  fathers  and  mothers  of  his  church, 
we  may  assure  ourselves  that  great  expectations  of  preserving 
the  faith  pure  and  undefiled  under  such  patronages,  and  of  in- 
fusing universally  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  after  such  exam- 
ples, would  have  been  raised.  But  all  the  expectations  of  this 
pious  soul  would  have  been  disappointed,  as  soon  as  the  event 
happened;  for  then,  on  the  contrary,  the  church  got,  but  religion 
lost;  the  church  was  decorated,  but  religion  was  disgraced;  the 
cause  of  one,  and  the  cause  of  the  other,  was  never  more  united  in 
opinion,  nor  so  distinct  in  reality.  The  nature  of  that  revolution 
which  Constantine  made  in  the  religion  of  the  empire,  and  the 
place  which  this  body  of  men  had  held  in  the  Christian  church 
whilst  Christianity  was  the  profession  of  a  sect,  enabled  them 
to  take  the  lead,  and  to  be  the  principal  agents  in  it.  Thus  they 
fixed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  new  establishment  Reli- 
gion was  made  subservient  to  all  their  purposes,  and  the  wealth 
and  grandeur  of  the  hierarchy  were  the  principal  objects  of  it. 
They  were  principal  objects  always,  they  were  the  sole  objects 
at  last:  and  during  several  ages  that  preceded  immediately  the 
reformation,  the  whole  system  of  Christianity,  in  our  western 
world,  was  nothing  better  than  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  fraud, 
working  by  superstition  and  on  it,  under  the  direction  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome.  Many  saw  this:  all  who  saw  it,  and  were 
not  gainers  by  the  iniquity  lamented  it.  Was  it  not  time  to 
make  use  of  the  first  opportunity,  which  a  favorable  conjunc- 
ture offered,  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  civil  against  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  religious  society?  This  was  done  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  had  been  attempted  before:  but  the  attempts  had 
been  vain,  and  even  now  they  were  various;  for  as  ecclesiastics 
had  taken  the  lead  in  establishing,  they  took  it  in  reforming 
Christianity.  They  preserved  much  of  their  dignity,  wealth, 
and  authority  in  our  church;  less  in  that  of  Luther:  less  of  the 
latter,  in  pretension  and  appearance  at  least,  and  none  of  the 
two  former,  in  that  of  Calvin.  The  constitution  of  our  church 
seems  adapted  to  that  of  a  great  monarchy.  The  constitution 
of  the  Lutheran  to  those  of  the  little  princes  and  states  of  Ger- 
many. The  constitution  of  Calvin's  to  the  government  of  a 
little  and  poor  republic.    But  popery  was  renounced  in  all^^  the 
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superstitions  of  it  were  abolished,  and  that  spiritual  tyrant  was 
suffered  no  longer  to  encroach  on  civil  sovereignty,  nor  to  drain 
the  wealth  of  these  reformed  nations  into  his  coffers. 

Another  instance  wherein  the  Reformation  has  mended  the 
state  of  Christianity,  to  the  honor  of  religion,  and  to  the  good  of 
mankind,  is  this.  Christianity  retained  its  name,  as  factions 
often  do  when  they  have  abandoned  the  principles  that  gained 
ihem  reputation,  or  have  perverted  the  best  to  the  worst  pur- 
poses, because  the  church  of  Rome  professed  to  believe  Christ 
to  have  been  the  Son  of  Grod,  the  Messiah,  the  Redeemer:  but 
then,  human  authority  had  so  controlled  divine  in  the  course  of 
many  ages,  and  had  been  blended  with  it  so  indiscriminately  to 
the  observation  of  men  who  were  forbid  to  consult  one,  and  were 
taught  the  duty  of  being  implicit  to  the  other,  that  this  religion 
was  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  gospel,  but  in  the  canons  of 
councils,  the  opinions  of  fathers,  and  the  decrees  of  popes;  autho- 
rities that  must  be  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  every  one  who 
knows  what  councils,  fathers,  and  popes  have  been,  and  who 
knows  besides,  that  many  of  these  canons,  opinions,  and  decrees 
are  either  fictitious  or  corrupted.  The  first  preachers  of  Chris- 
tianity could  not  have  known  it  again.  Many  articles  of  faith 
must  have  appeared  to  them  new;  they  would  not  have  acknow- 
ledged many  precepts  to  be  evangelical,  nor  many  institutions 
and  ceremonies  to  be  apostolical.  They  would  have  occasion 
often  to  say,  much  what  Socrates  said  when  he  heard  the  Lysis 
of  Plato  read.  In  a  word,  and  to  finish  up  the  picture,  neither 
Peter  nor  Paul  would  have  known  how  to  administer  even  the 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  unless  they  had 
gone  first  to  some  seminary  of  priests  for  instruction.  Now  this 
new-fangled  religion  the  Reformation  purged;  tried  it  chiefly  by 
the  only  true  criterion  of  orthodoxy,  the  gospel,  and  brought  it 
much  nearer  to  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  that  which  Christ 
instituted.* 


*  I  say  in  the  text,  much  nearer  to  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ;  because  it  woold  not  be  true  to  say,  entirely.  All  the  reformed 
churches  renounced  their  subjection  to  that  of  Rome,  and  asserted  their  inde* 
pendence.  But  some  of  them  retained  enough  of  her  institutions,  customs, 
and  policy,  to  show  that  they  had  been  once  members  of  that  body.  The 
churches  who  valued  themselves  for  going  the  farthest,  and  who  thought  that 
they  could  never  go  too  far,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Rome,  Calvinists  abroad, 
and  their  disciples,  our  Puritans  at  home,  threw  off  at  once,  with  the  outward 
pomp  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  even  the  decency  of  forms  in  the  public  wor- 
ship. But  then  they  assumed  as  great  a  license  in  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  ever  had  been  taken,  and  exercised  as  real  an  ecclesiastical  tyranny, 
under  another  discipline,  as  the  Roman  clergy  had  ever  exercised.  By  affect- 
ing to  deduce  their  reformation  from  the  most  early  times,  when  gifts  of  the 
spirit  were  supposed  to  be  common,  they  xan  into  enthusiasm;  and  genuine 
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The  honor  of  his  religion,  so  altered,  so  abused,  and  so  de- 
faced, required  certainly  that  it  should  be  stripped  of  many  rites, 
ceremonies,  and  customs  which  savored  too  strongly  of  heathen- 
ism and  Judaism,  or  which  had  been  invented  manifestly  with 
no  other  intention  than  that  of  multiplying  superstitions,  which 
helped  to  impose  on  the  people,  and  were  lucrative  to  the  priests. 
The  worship  of  images  was  of  this  number.  A  worship  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  heathens,  as  idolatrous  among  the  vul- 
gar, and  not  more  easily  distinguished  out  of  idolatry  by  the 

Christianity  took  as  many  forms  as  whimsical  teachers  could  invent  Oar 
English  reformers  pursued  a  middle  course.  They  retained  much  more  of 
the  hierarchical  order;  and  when  they  had  rejected  many  of  those  superstitions 
rites  and  ceremonies,  which  Vigilantius,  a  pious  and  learned  Spaniard,  had 
censured,  and  which  Jerom,  an  impudent  and  scurrilous  Hungarian,*  had 
defended  a  thousand  years  before,  with  all  the  ferocity  of  a  modern  Hussai, 
they  thought  it  proper  to  go  no  farther,  or  very  little  farther,  in  this  part  of 
reformation,  and  fell,  I  think,  into  a  great  absurdity  in  another.  In  that,  I 
mean,  which  concerns  the  doctrines  of  artificial  theology  grafted  on  Chris- 
tianity by  this  very  Jerom,  and  by  the  other  fathers  who  went  before  him,  as 
well  as  by  those  who  followed  after  him,  some  in  the  third,  others  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  when  that  art  of  enslaving  mankind  with  words,  to 
use  an  expression  of  my  Lord  Bacon,  was  established:  and  when  that,  which 
this  great  man  applies  to  philosophical  knowledge,  might  be  said  truly  of 
theological,  that  it  became  **  an  undigested  heap  and  collection  of  much  faith 
and  accident,  mixed  with  an  abundance  of  childish  notions  imbibed  in  youth.*' 
If  we  consider  what  motives  our  reformers,  who  boasted  of  restoring  the 
purity  of  Christianity,  could  have  to  keep  open  those  springs  whence  so  maeh 
of  the  impurity  of  that  church,  whose  communion  they  renounced,  had  been 
derived;  we  shall  find,  I  think,  that  they  were  two;  ancient  prejudices,  and 
future  hopes.  They  were  averse  to  unlearn  what  they  had  been  learning  all 
their  lives;  and  they  were  desirous  to  retain  that  pre-eminence,  authority,  and 
wealth,  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  pope,  and  hoped  to  enjoy  under 
the  kin^.  The  church  of  Rome  acts  consistently,  when  she  maintains  a  vene- 
ration for  the  primitive  fathers,  who  maintained  the  divine  institution  of  an 
ecclesiastical  order,  and  who  invented  so  much  superstitious  worship,  and  so 
many  sham  miracles,  to  establish  a  sham  Christianity.  But  what  could  Pro- 
testants mean  to  maintain  the  authority  of  these  ancient  fathers,  if  they  had 
not  all  the  same  purposes  to  serve?  Let  us  acknowledge  the  truth.  They 
had  them  not  in  the  whole,  but  they  had  them  in  part:  and  for  this  reason 
they  found  it  necessary  to  preserve  the  credit  of  fathers  and  councils,  in  part, 
at  least,  and  as  far,  as  they  wanted  their  authority.  When  they  wanted  it  no 
longer,  or  when  it  turned  against  them,  they  laid  it  aside  most  prudently. 
They  built  up  a  new  church,  or  modelled  an  old  one,  on  principles,  how- 
ever inconsistent,  that  reconciled,  in  good  measure,  the  ecclesiastical  to  the ' 
civil  policy  of  their  age  and  country:  and  they,  who  thought  that  an  hierarchy 
and  a  monarchy  were  necessary  to  support  one  another,  which  was  the  preva- 
lent opinion  of  those  times,  could  not  have  desired  a  more  reasonable  institu- 
tion, than  that  which  our  English  reformers  made,  under  the  direction,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  civil  power. 

*  N.  B.  Erasmus  would  make  Jerom  almost  an  Italian,  because  Stridon,  the 
place  of  his  birth,  was  not  far  from  Italy.  But  he  may  be  reckoned  more  properly 
a  Hnogarian;  since  tbia  place  was  on  the  very  confines  of  Hungary  and  Dalmatia. 
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learned  men  of  new,  than  of  old  Rome.  Such  again  was  the 
use  of  holy  water,  which  your  divines  choose  to  derive  from  the 
water  of  purification  in  use  among  the  Jews,  and  which  might 
be  derived  as  truly,  perhaps,  from  the  lustral  water  in  use  among 
the  heathens.  Such  again  were  the  consecration  of  altars,  the 
celebration  of  jubilees,  and  other  external  observances,  which 
had  been  so  avowedly  taken  from  the  ceremonial  law  of  the 
Jews,  that  your  writers  do  not  scruple  to  justify  them  by  pas- 
sages of  the  Pentateuch.  In  fine,  and  to  quote  an  instance  or 
two  of  the  second  sort;  such  was  the  invention  of  purgatory,  and 
of  all  the  costly  means  to  be  delivered  from  it.  Such  was  the 
abuse  they  made  even  of  transubstantiation,  which  is  so  great 
an  abuse  in  itself  that  one  would  hardly  think  it  could  be  abused 
by  any  additional  circumstances,  when  it  was  established  not 
only  that  priests  could  make  God  at  any  time,  but  that  they 
might  carry  him  about  in  a  little  box,  wherever  his  presence 
was  deemed  necessary  for  public  show,  or  private  devotion. 

As  the  reformation  exploded  the  doctrines  relative  to  these 
and  other  superstitious  practices,  so  would  it  have  been  much  to 
the  good  of  mankind,  as  well  as  to  the  honor  of  Christianity,  if 
silence  on  several  others,  which  cause  great  dissension,  had  beeu 
imposed  at  the  same  time.  But  the  contrary  happened.  The 
reformed  fell  out  among  themselves,  and  pursued  one  another 
with  so  much  bitterness,  that  they  gave  no  small  color  to  the 
pretended  catholics,  to  object  to  them  that  they  multiplied  schisms, 
broke  the  bands  of  Christian  charity,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  Christian  world,  which  was  better  preserved  in  the  commu- 
nion of  Rome.  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  here  of  the  disputes  that 
arose  among  the  reformed  about  religious  ceremonies  and  church 
government,  which  were  easy  enough  to  be  determined,  or  in- 
different enough  to  be  compounded,  in  their  nature;  how  hard 
soever,  or  how  important  soever  ecclesiastical  obstinacy  and  the 
spirit  of  party  made  them  appear.  I  mean  to  speak  of  those 
disputes  that  are  in  their  nature  not  determinable;  because  there 
neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  real  determination  of  ideas  about 
them:  disputes  that  would  be  little  thought  of,  or  could  do  little 
hurt,  if  they  remained  undecided,  and  have  done  so  much  by 
dogmatical  and  contrary  decisions.  I  might  mstance  in  several, 
in  that  of  justification  particularly,  and  of  the  doctrines  depend- 
ent on  it,  concerning  all  which  so  much  unintelligible  jargon  has 
been  vainly  employed  by  popish  and  protestant  divines,  and  to 
as  little  purpose  by  the  council  of  Trent.  But  I  choose  rather  to 
instance  in  the  case  of  the  Lord's  supper.  Of  this  we  have 
spoken  already,  and  it  will  serve  better  than  any  case  less  known, 
to  show  in  what  manner  the  reformers  raised  new  disputes,  left 
their  followers  exposed  to  all  the  mischief  which  theological 
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questions  have  brought  on  the  world,  and  the  atheistical  objec- 
tion as  much  in  force  as  it  was  before  the  reformation  they 
made. 

They  were  not  content,  then,  to  have  rendered  transubstan- 
tiation  as  ridiculous  and  odious  as  it  deserves  to  be  esteemed: 
they  went  about  to  explain,  each  in  his  own  way,  this  supposed 
or  real  mystery.  They  who  believed  there  was  no  mystery  in 
the  eucharist  itself,  how  mysterious  soever  the  occasion  of  this 
institution  and  the  spiritual  effects  of  it  might  be,  should  have 
talked,  I  think,  of  the  bread  as  bread,  and  of  the  wine  as  wine, 
which  Christians  ate  and  drank  in  their  communion  to  com- 
memorate, by  this  ceremony,  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  re- 
demption of  mankind.  They  who  believed  there  was  a  mystery 
in  the  eucharist  itself,  and  that  the  bread  and  wine  were,  after 
thanksgiving  or  consecration,  something  more  than  bread  and 
wine,  nor  barely  signs  or  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  should  have  avoided  all  definitions,  instead  of  opposing 
definition  to  definition,  and  making  that  a  mystery  which  Christ 
had  not  made  so.  But  they  proceeded  in  a  manner  very  differ- 
ent. They  all  acknowledged,  if  Zwinglius  did,  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  were  truly  received  in  this  sacrament,  as  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse  declared  to  Granvelle  and  others  in  a  solemn 
conference  at  Spire:*  and  by  this  acknowledgment  they  put 
themselves  under  inextricable  difficulties.  Luther  taught  that 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  really  in  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine,  by  a  consubstantiation,  which  was  said  to  last, 
if  I  mistake  not,  during  the  manducation  only.  Did  the  Calvin- 
ists  talk  a  whit  more  intelligibly  when  they  professed  at  the 
&mous  conference  at  Poissy,  "that  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord^s  supper,  Christ  gives,  presents,  and  exhibits  to  us  really 
the  substance  of  his  body  and  blood:  that  by  faith  we  receive, 
really  and  in  fact,  the  true  and  natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
by  virtue  of  the  Holy  Ghost?"t  What  did  Beza  mean  when  he 
talked  of  eating  with  the  mouth  of  faith?  He  must  mean  that 
he  believed  that  he  ate,  or  he  must  mean  nothing?  Now  what 
did  he  believe,  that  he  ate  in  the  same  sacrament?  Not  the 
symbolical  body  of  Christ;  for  he  affirmed  that  he  ate  the  true 
and  natural  body:  not  the  true  and  natural  body  of  Christ;  for 
he  affirmed  that  to  be  in  heaven  and  no  where  else.  What  then 
did  he  believe  that  he  ate,  or  what  other  sense  can  be  put  on 
those  words,  "  eating  with  the  mouth  of  faith,"  and  those  «  re- 
ceiving by  faith,"  than  that  of  believing  he  ate,  and  believing  he 
received?  His  adversaries  held  a  great  impiety,  but  they  held  it 
consistently.     According  to  them^  the  body  of  Christ  was  in  the 

•  Vide  Sleidan,  1. 17.  f  Aubigrny,  Hist.  Univere.  1.  9. 
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sacrament  by  the  charm  of  consecration,  and  they  ate  it  when 
they  ate  the  sacramental  bread.  According  to  Beza  and  his  col- 
leagues, the  body  of  Christ  was  not  there  but  in  heaven,  and 
yet  they  ate  it  too,  really  and  in  fact.  This  conference  broke  up 
abruptly.  The  fools  on  one  side  accused  the  protestants  of  blas- 
pheming when  they  deny  transubstantiation,  just  as  the  hea- 
then reputed  those  philosophers  atheists  who  were  not  poly- 
theists.  The  fools  on  the  other  remained  convinced  that  they 
ate,  spiritually  and  with  the  mouth  of  faith,  in  this  sacrament,  a 
bodily  substance  that  was  not  there;  whilst  they  ate  most  cor- 
poreally a  bodily  substance,  the  bread,  that  was  there.  Both 
went  away  resolved  to  cut  the  throats  of  one  another:  and  such 
are  the  effects  of  theology,  that  is,  of  human  authority  in  matters 
of  religion. 

This  authority  has  imposed  chiefly,  when  it  has  imposed,  on 
the  minds  of  men,  by  the  abuse  of  words.  This  abuse  of  words 
makes  the  sum  of  metaphysics  and  theology,  imaginary  sciences, 
removed  from  the  control,  as  from  the  assistance,  of  sense, 
conversant  about  hypothetical  natures,  and  about  ideas  vastly 
complicated  and  perplexed.  Such  theology  tinctured  alt  the 
philosophy  of  Plato.  Logic  all  that  of  Aristotle.  These  two 
schools  were  the  great  mints  of  insignificant  terms;  and  though 
Zeno,  who  did  little  else  than  invent  new  words,  and  change  the 
application  of  old,  opened  another  mint  of  the  same  kind,  yet  the 
coin  of  the  two  former  has  been  alone  current.  The  immaterial 
forms,  the  eternal  ideas,  and  all  the  incorporeal  essences  of  Plato, 
for  instance,  were  given  and  received  in  every  philosophical 
payment,  like  the  substantial  forms,  the  intentional  species,  or 
the  entelechy  of  Aristotle,  till  very  lately. 

I  have  often  thought  that  nothing  could  have  happened  more 
fortunately  for  the  propagation  of  learned  ignorance,  than  the 
succession  of  the  Peripatetic  to  the  Platonic  philosophy;  for  though 
Aristotle  opposed  many  opinions  of  his  master,  yet  the  subtilty 
of  his  logic  has  served  to  cover  both  his  master's  errors  and  his 
own,  on  more  occasions,  and  at  more  periods,  than  one.  No 
writings,  certainly,  were  ever  so  mad  as  those  of  the  latter  Pla- 
tonists,  which  contain  the  very  quintessence  of  enthusiasm,  and 
which  are  almost  one  perpetual  abuse  of  reason  and  language. 
Many  of  the  Christian  fathers  came  out  of  the  same  schools;  and 
all  of  them  using  the  same  delirious  style,  it  became  that  of 
Christian  theology.  We  must  not  imagine  however,  that  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  had  no  share  in  framing  the  system  of 
this  theology,  though  that  of  Plato  had  the  greatest  and  the 
earliest.  It  is  true,  that  the  original  works  of  the  former  were 
unknown  in  the  Western  church,  till  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
Greek  learning  was  brought  into  Italy  by  those  who  fled  thither 
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after  the  taking  of  Constantinople.  But  still  Aristotle  was  at 
that  time  rather  ill  known  than  unknown;  for  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  a  Latin  translation  had  been  made,  by  the 
direction  of  the  emperor  Frederick  the  Second^  of  some  parts  of 
his  writings  from  the  Arabic  version  of  them:  and  other  frag- 
ments had  appeared  in  the  same  language,  such  as  might  be 
expected,  in  those  ages  of  ignorance,  from  men,  among  whom 
the  Latin  and  Greek  were  become  very  barbarous  languages; 
who  understood  ill  the  purity  of  one,  and  were  little  able  to  ex- 
plain themselves  properly  and  clearly  in  the  other.  If  we  go 
higher  up,  we  find  Aristotle  much  better  known.  He  must 
have  been  so  even  by  the  first  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  his 
reputation  must  have  been  great  during  all  those  ages  wherein 
so  many  of  the  cornerstones  of  Christian  theology  were  laid; 
since  he  had  commentators,  themselves  philosophers  of  great 
fame,  among  the  Greeks,  in  the  second,  the  third,  the  fourth,  and 
the  fifth  centuries,  Alexander  Aphrodisaeus,  Themistius,  and 
others.  No  doubt  can  be  made  of  this;  and  if  any  doubt  could 
be  made,  those  nice  distinctions,  and  that  perpetual  torture  of 
words,  for  which  fathers  and  councils  were  so  famous,  would  be 
sufficient  to  prove  it.  They  learned  of  Plato  to  talk  without  any 
meaning:  and  they  learned,  I  think,  of  Aristotle,  to  seem  some- 
times to  have  one. 

The  logical  empire  of  Aristotle,  and  the  abuse  of  words  grew 
up  with  Christian  theology;  but  they  were  never  absolutely  con- 
firmed till  ignorance  prevailed  alike  in  the  East  and  the  West, 
from  the  ninth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  first  dawnings 
of  knowledge  began  to  appear,  and  men  began  to  see  their  way 
in  the  farther  acquisition  of  it.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is 
true,  that  the  schools  which  were  erected,  and  the  encourage- 
ment which  was  given  to  learning  from  the  days  of  Charles  the 
Great,  served  only  to  keep  men  out  of  the  way  of  true  know- 
ledge, and  to  impose  a  false  appearance  of  it.  The  popes  had 
procured  chiefly  the  foundations  of  these  schools:  and  the  encou- 
ragement to  the  scholars  had  been  derived  from  them,  or  through 
their  means.  I  might  have  reckoned  this  among  the  artifices 
they  employed  to  carry  on  their  usurpations.  Bare  ignorance 
alone  was  not  sufficient  to  their  purpose.  It  was  necessary  to 
promote  learned  ignorance,  and  to  establish  error,  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  authority  and  reverence;  lest  even  the  ignorant 
should  stumble  upon  truth.  To  keep  men  from  the  search  of  it, 
they  were  told,  that  truth,  and  divine  truths  especially,  were  hard 
to  find;  that  persons,  on  whose  ability  they  might  depend,  were 
set  apart,  therefore,  to  save  others  the  trouble  of  this  search,  and 
that  their  holy  mother,  the  church,  watched  over  all.  Thus  reve- 
lation and  reason  both  were  made  the  monopoly  of  the  clergy. 
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They  doled  out  the  former  in  such  scraps,  and  under  such  inter- 
pretations, as  they  thought  fit.  They  employed  the  latter,  not 
to  analyse,  not  to  verify  ideas,  in  order  to  compare  them,  but  to 
take  such  as  have  been  mentioned  above,  as  it  were  on  trust, 
Hke  the  vile  instruments  of  error:  the  instruments  of  error  indeed, 
since,  how  well  soever  these  comparisons  were  made,  nothing 
that  was  true,  or  complete  and  adequate,  or  distinct  and  clear, 
could  result  from  them,  and  nothing,  consequently,  that  deserved 
the  name  of  knowledge.  In  short,  they  profaned  and  abused 
the  two  noblest  gifts  of  God  to  man,  natural  reason  and  super- 
natural revelation. 

Natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  made  little  progress  in 
these  schools,  experimental  philosophy  none  at  all.  To  turn  and 
to  wind  the  few  notions  they  had  a  thousand  ways,  to  distin- 
guish imperceptible  differences,  to  refine  and  subtilise  a  little  real 
knowledge  till  it  evaporated  entirely,  and  nothing  remained  but 
a  caput  mortuum  of  words,  was  their  whole  business.  John  of 
Damascus  had  brought  logic  into  fashion  among  the  Greek  di- 
vines, and  Bdetius  among  the  Latins,  long  before  the  institution 
of  these  schools,  and  longer  still  before  their  doctors  became 
famous  under  the  name  of  Scholastics:  so  that  whenever  this 
happened,  the  same  manner  of  philosophising  on  logical  and 
metaphysical  notions,  on  technical  and  insignificant  terms,  had 
prevailed  in  them  from  their  foundation,  and  had  been  applied 
to  theology.  The  men,  who  applied  themselves  to  it,  had  some 
broken  and  superficial  acquaintance  with  Aristotle  at  second 
hand,  as  we  have  observed  that  they  might,  and  even  at  third 
hand;  for  much  of  it  came  to  them  through  his  Arabian  inter- 
preters and  commentators:  and  as  in  every  other  science,  so  in 
theology,  they  were  servilely  attached  to  his  principles  and  to 
his  method.  Some  have  placed  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, at  the  head  of  the  Scholastic  tribe,  in  the  order  of  time: 
and  if  he  wrote  against  Berenger,  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  we  may  assure  ourselves,  that  Aristotle's  philosophy 
was  employed  then  as  it  has  been  since,  to  account  for  Christ's 
corporeal  presence  in  the  sacrament.  It  has  been  said,  I  know, 
that  Peter  the  Lombard,  a  famous  Scholastic  in  the  next  century 
to  Lanfranc,  imitated  and  followed  John  of  Damascus;  though 
Erasmus  and  others  have  made  a  doubt  whether  he  was  the 
author  of  that  work,  which  procured  him  the  name  of  master  of 
the  sentences.  But  such  criticisms  are  trifling  as  well  as  uncer- 
tain: for  whether  this  writer,  or  his  predecessor  Lanfranc,  imi- 
tated John  of  Damascus  or  no;  and  whether  Peter  the  Lombard, 
or  Abelard,  compiled  the  sentences,  their  theology  was  that  of 
their  age  and  of  these  schools,  and  their  method  was  derived 
ultimately  from  Aristotle. 
VOL.  rv. — 10 
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These  schools  continued  in  great  fame,  and  produced  in  every 
age,  during  the  course  of  many,  a  multitude  of  writers,  some  of 
whom  were  men  of  such  extraordinary  genius,  that  they  might 
have  enlightened,  like  so  many  suns,  the  orb  of  learning,  and 
have  carried  human  knowledge  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  human 
capacity.  But  instead  of  this,  they  served,  like  so  many  ignes 
fatui,  to  lead  men  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  briars 
and  thorns  of  vain  speculations,  within  the  narrow  bounds  that 
Aristotle  set,  as  if  truth  was  not  to  be  found  out  of  these.  They 
checked  the  growth  of  true  philosophy,  by  bringing  into  it  no 
new  materials  from  nature,  and  they  corrupted  true  religion,  by 
blending  their  philosophical  speculations,  and  the  vain  subtilties 
of  their  logic,  with  divine  truths.  They  thought  that  Aristotle 
had  left  a  most  complete  and  perfect  system  of  philosophy.  But 
they  seemed  to  think,  that  Christ  had  left  an  incomplete  and  im- 
perfect system  of  religion.  To  supply  these  defects,  they  made 
summaries  of  Christian  theology,  to  say  nothing  of  sentences  of 
the  fathers  and  tedious  commentaries  on  them,*  of  commentaries 
on  the  Bible,  of  theological  questions  and  cases  of  conscience,  that 
are  much  larger  than  all  the  Scriptures  canonical  and  apocryphal, 
and  in  comparison  of  which  the  gospels,  nay  the  whole  New 
Testament  is  but  a  pocket-book;  though  the  pocket-book  ought 
to  contain  every  one  of  these  folios,  and  none  of  them  are  excu- 
sable for  containing  more  than  the  pocket-book.  I  have  touched 
so  often  already  the  absurdity,  and,  as  I  think,  the  iniquity  of 
seeking  Christianity  out  of  the  gospel,  of  making  any  criterion 
of  natural  religion  but  the  works,  or  any  criterion  of  revealed 
religion  but  the  word  of  God,  that  I  should  say  nothing  here 
concerning  the  last,  if  I  had  not  often  found  an  answer  to  it 
insisted  on  with  a  silly  air  of  triumph,  by  dogmatical  persons  in 
their  conversation,  and  in  writing.  What  do  you  complain  of? 
say  these  persons.  Is  not  the  system  of  Christianity  in  the  same 
case  with  every  other  system  of  laws  particularly?  Yes;  and 
that  is  the  very  thing  I  complain  of.  A  system  of  human  law 
and  human  policy  is  the  product  of  human  understanding,  and 
therefore  incomplete  and  imperfect,  liable  to  different  construc- 
tions at  all  times,  and  fit  to  be  altered  at  some.  But  this  cannot 
be  said,  without  blasphemy,  of  the  Christian  dispensation;  though 
it  has  been  muttered  by  some  divines,  and  has  been  strongly 
implied  by  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Christian  church.  What  is 
made  by  man  maybe  explained, supplied, altered, and  improved 
by  man.  But  has  the  word  of  God,  spoken  to  all  mankind,  need 
to  be  explained  by  any  man,  or  by  any  order  of  men,  who  have 

*  N.  B. — ^The  exposition  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  takes  up,  I  think,  ninety 
homilies,  and  that  of  St.  John  eighty-seven,  in  the  works  of  Chrysostom. 
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as  little  pretence  to  be  thought  inspired,  as  those  who  are  not  of 
their  order?  Can  any  human  authority  supply,  or  alter,  and 
much  le.ss  improve,  what  the  Son  of  God,  God  himself,  came  on 
earth  to  reveal?  Again,  is  there  no  difference  between  my  being 
led  into  error  by  human  authority,  which  I  know  to  be  human, 
and  by  human  authority,  which  I  take  to  be  divine?  To  take 
the  laws  of  God  for  the  laws  of  man,  is  impious.  But  is  it  less 
so,  to  impose  the  laws  of  man  for  the  laws  of  God?  Surely  it  is 
much  more  so:  as  one  may  be  impiety  without  design,  and  the 
other  must  be  premeditated. 

It  is  notorious,  that  many  great  points  of  Christian  faith  and 
doctrine  were  first  taught,  or  first  determined,  several  ages  after 
the  immediate  disciples  of  Christ  were  dead,  on  the  authority  of 
tradition  alone,  till  there  was  a  canon  of  Scriptures;  and  on  tra- 
dition and  them,  when  there  was  one.  The  trinity,  the  coeternity, 
the  coequality,  in  a  word  the  sameness  of  the  Son  with  the 
Father,  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  the  fires  of  purgatory,  and  the  real  corporeal  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharist,  to  mention  no  more,  were  of  this  num- 
ber. It  was  lawful  to  dispute  about  them  all,  till  the  church  had 
decided.  Nay  Erasmus"*  is  so  indulgent  as  to  doubt  if  it  was 
heretical  in  Origen,  to  make  a  question  whether  <<  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  are  of  the  same  divine  essence  with  the  Father, 
or  whether  they  are  only  creatures  more  excellent  than  all  other 
creatures."  After  the  church,  that  is,  certain  assemblies  of  eccle- 
siastics, had  decided  and  decreed,  <<post  evulgatam  ecclesiaB 
sententiam,"  it  was  lawful  to  doubt  no  longer,  nor  to  dispute 
about  any  of  these  points,  «  ambigere  fas  non  est.*'  They  were 
become  articles  of  faith.  They  were  made  such  then,  by  these 
decisions  and  decrees.  They  were  made  such  then,  by  human 
authority.  Not  at  all,  says  Erasmus,  or  any  other  divine.  They 
were  made  such  by  the  Scriptures.  Whatever  is  not  agreeable 
to  them,  is  not  of  Christ;t  and  therefore  false  interpretations  of 
the  Scriptures  are  to  be  rectified  by  such  as  are  true.f  Now 
those  which  the  church  makes  are  true:  and  it  is  enough  for 
you  and  such  as  you  are,  to  believe  firmly  all  that  the  church 
has  declared  to  be  necessary. §  Roundly  asserted  indeed,  but 
verj^  fallaciously  argued;  for  whether  the  interpretations  of  the 
church  are  true,  which  is  assumed,  or  whether  they  are  false, 
which  is  possible,  the  doctrines  established  on  them  are  esta- 
blished on  human,  not  on  divine  authority.     The  Scripture  is 

•  Syrop.  Catecb.  4ta. 

J  Quod  aberrat  a  sacris  Toluminibas,  non  est  Christi. — Ibid. 
Falsa  scripturarum  interpretatio  vera  interpretatione  refutanda  est. — Ibid. 
$  Tibi  taique  similibus  satis  est  ea  constanti  tenere  fide,  que  pro  necessariis 
exterte  et  expresse  tradidit  ecclesia.^Ibid. 
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the  word  of  God.  The  interpretation  is  the  word  of  man.  But 
besides,  I  learn  from  that  judicious  and  orthodox  divine  Mr. 
Hooker,*  and  Erasmus  and  others  of  the  same  tribe  speak  to  the 
same  effect,  that  all  the  things  necessary  to  salvation  are  not  ne- 
cessary to  be  contained,  and  set  down  in  plain  terms,  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  sufficient  that  they  be  comprehended  in  such  sort, 
that  by  reason  we  may  conclude  from  the  Scriptures  all  things 
which  are  necessary;  from  whence  I  conclude  just  as  I  did  before, 
that  the  great  points  spoken  of  have  been  established  on  human, 
not  on  divine  authority;  deduced,  collected  by  reason,  or  what 
has  been  called  reason;  not  expressly  taught  by  revelation. 

That  these  great  points  of  Christian  faith  and  doctrine  were 
not  very  evidently  deduced,  nor  very  accurately  collected  from 
the  Scriptures,  may  be  presumed  from  the  disputes  that  have 
been  always,  and  that  still  subsist  about  them.  It  might  be 
proved  too,  that  Scripture  is  not  so  favorable  in  many  cases,  nor 
more  so  in  any  one,  to  these  opinions  than  to  those  that  stand  in 
opposition  to  them;  and  that  the  only  advantage  which  the 
Athanasians  or  the  Augustinians,  for  instance,  have  over  the 
Arians  or  the  semi-pelagians,  is  not  an  advantage  which  the 
Scripture  gives  them.  They  derive  it  from  the  suffrages  of  par- 
ticular men,  whose  motives  were  often  not  entirely  Christian,  and 
from  the  arbitrary  dogmas  of  fathers  and  decrees  of  councils. 
These  opinions,  therefore,  that  are  become  articles  of  faith,  and 
that  pass  for  some  of  the  doctrines  which  Christ  taught,  though 
they  are  nothing  more  than  inventions  of  fathers  improved  by 
schoolmen,  may  be  quoted  as  so  many  particular  instances  of 
theological  presumption,  and,  I  think,  impiety.t    But  call  it 

♦  Ec.  Pol.  lib.  i. 

\  There  have  been  some  divines  a  little  more  modest  than  others,  since 
there  are  some,  I  think,  who  have  seemed  ashamed  of  their  artificial  theology, 
and  have  endeavored  to  excuse,  rather  than  defend  the  fathers  of  their  church. 
The  fathers,  it  has  been  said,  taught  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  their 
ffenuine  purity,  and  affected  to  teach  them  no  otherwise.  The  heretics  forced 
them  to  abandon  this  pious  reserve,  in  order  to  defeat  the  designs  of  these  men 
who  attempted  daily  to  introduce  errors  in  opinion  and  practice.  Now  if  this 
was  their  case  in  general,  it  may  have  been  such  even  of  St.  Paul,  who  was 
the  father  of  the  fathers;  and  his  gospel  may  have  been  written  in  the  same 
spirit  of  contradiction  and  of  dispute.  But  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  with 
certainty,  on  what  points,  and  in  what  degrees  artincial  theology  gave  occa- 
sion to  heresy,  or  heresy  to  artificial  theology;  though  we  know,  in  some 
measure,  what  the  disputes  were,  that  arose  in  the  Christian  church.  The 
doctrines  that  were  termed  afterwards  orthodox,  or  heretical,  were  in  their 
origin,  no  doubt,  coeval,  and  both  grew  up  together,  till  one  outgrew  the 
other.  In  general  the  orthodox  fathers  had  no  advantage  over  the  others.  If 
the  former  had  recourse  to  tradition,  so  had  the  latter:  and  the  former  were 
not,  certainly,  superior  to  the  latter  either  in  learning,  or  in  means  of  know- 
ledge, or  in  sanctity  of  life,  great  foundations  of  crMibility  in  sach  cases  as 
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which  you  please,  or  what  you  please,  the  proceeding  grew 
more  general  and  more  systematical  in  the  schools  that  have 
been  mentioned.  They  did  not  take  this  license  with  particular 
points  of  doctrine  alone,  but  with  the  whole  system  of  Christiani- 
ty. They  melted  down  the  whole  mass  with  all  the  alloy  that 
had  been  already  added  to  it  by  others,  and  they  cast  it  anew 
with  an  immense  deal  of  their  own.  They  made  it  so  volumin- 
ous, that  it  was  no  longer  useful:  and  Erasmus  might  w^ell  say? 
<*quis  possit  aquinatis  secundae  secundam  circumferre?"*  They 
perplexed  it  with  so  many  bold  and  indeterminable  questions 
about  the  divine  nature  and  operations,  with  so  many  serious 
trifles,  with  so  many  minute  questions  about  formalities,  quidi- 
ties,  and  other  fantastical  notions,  that  it  grew  contentious,  and 
more  than  ever  hurtful.  In  short,  they  multiplied  distinctions 
and  definitions  till  their  manner  became  as  unintelligible  as  their 
matter:  and  my  Lord  Bacon  might  have  added  scholastic  theology 
to  the  sciences  that  sway  the  imagination  more  than  the  reason, 
such  as  astrology,  natural  magic,  and  alchemy.  If  the  first  pre- 
tends to  discover  the  influence  of  superior  or  inferior  bodies,  this 
theology  pretended  to  discover  the  influence  of  superior  on  in- 
ferior spirits,  by  illuminations,  inspirations  and  the  internal  action 
of  grace.  If  the  second  pretends  to  reduce  natural  philosophy 
from  speculation  to  works,  this  theology  pretended  to  deduce 
the  duties  of  man  from  speculations  concerning  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  God,  and  to  instruct  him  in  the  imitation  of  God.  If  the 
third  pretends  to  separate  dissimilar,  and  to  throw  out  heteroge- 
neous parts  of  bodies,  to  cleanse  such  as  are  impure,  and  to  per- 
fect such  as  are  immature,  this  theology  pretended  to  perform 
much  the  same  operations  on  ideas,  notions,  terms.  These  the 
professors  of  it  confounded,  and  distinguished,  at  their  pleasure, 
and  like  chemists  or  apothecaries  made  new  out  of  old,  old  out 
of  new,  one  out  of  many,  and  many  out  of  one.t  Nay  this  com- 
parison may  be  carried  farther.     The  scholastic  divines  rendered 

these.  Arius,  for  instance,  or  Nestorius,  to  mention  no  more,  were  in  all  these 
respects  at  least  equal  to  Athanasius  or  Cyril:  and  whoever  examines  the  par- 
tial accounts  of  one  side  alone,  for  we  have  none  of  the  other,  of  all  that 
passed  in  the  disputes  that  arose  whether  the  Son  was  consubstantial  with  the 
Father,  and  whether  the  Virgin  Mary  was  properly  the  mother  of  God,  will 
find  |rreat  reason  to  believe,  that  the  two  heretics  were  not  the  least  respecta- 
ble doctors  of  the  four.  Thus  we  shall  be  apt  to  think,  if  we  consult  not  only 
ancient  memorials,  but  the  writing  of  modern  divines,  and  suffer  ourselves 
neither  to  be  amused  by  arbitrary  epithets,  and  vague  declamations,  in  which 
the  modem  imitate  the  ancient  fathers,  nor  to  be  perplexed  by  sophistical 
arguments,  in  which  they  sometimes  imitate  the  schoolmen. 

•  Ep.  329. 

f Pharmacopolamm  rita,  ex  novis  Vetera,  ex  veteribus  noTa,  i 

ploribiu  iinaai,ex  uno  plura  subinde  fingentinm  et  refingentiam. — Eras.  ibid. 

10* 
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their  art,  for  such  it  was,  rather  than  a  science,  as  incomprehen- 
sible as  they  could,  that  they  might  make  a  greater  profit,  and 
acquire  a  greater  reputation  by  it,  among  the  ignorant. 

In  this  manner,  and  by  the  help  of  these  schools,  a  theological 
system,  which  had  no  intention  to  promote  the  true  and  holy 
purposes  of  Christianity,  was  imposed  on  an  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious world,  for  the  very  religion  which  Christ  had  instituted, 
and  his  disciples  had  propagated.  The  sole  intention,  and  the 
sole  effect  of  it  was  to  establish  an  ecclesiastical  empire  under 
that  spiritual  monarch,  the  pope,  and  his  spiritual  ministers,  the 
clergy.  This  was  the  effect  of  that  supposed  alliance  between 
the  church  and  the  state.  An  effect  so  natural,  that  he  who 
pleads  for  any  right  in  a  church,  or  ecclesiastical  order,  inde- 
pendent on  the  state,  may  be  justly  supposed  to  mean  this  effect 
in  some  degree,  and  under  some  form  or  other.  The  first  foun- 
dations of  this  empire  were  laid  in  private,  the  second  only  in 
public  conscience.  To  secure  this  empire,  therefore,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  keep  the  first  entirely  and  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
the  pope  and  the  clergy,  and  whatever  influence  the  civil  power 
might,  on  some  occasions,  gain  over  the  latter,  to  take  effectual 
care  that  it  should  never  be  able  to  gain  any  over  the  former. 
Now  nothing  either  did  or  could  contribute  more  to  this  great 
principle  of  policy  than  the  conduct  of  these  schools.  By  wrap- 
ping up  both  natural  and  revealed  religion  in  the  obscurity  of 
metaphysics  and  of  logic,  they  made  themselves  the  sole  judges 
of  both.  By  sending  abroad  their  disciples,  under  the  charac- 
ters of  confessors,  directors,  casuists,  inquisitors,  preachers,  they 
had  sure  means  of  exercising  their  judgments,  instilling  what 
opinions,  and  raising  what  passions,  the  permanent  and  occa- 
sional, the  immediate  or  remote  interests  of  the  church  required. 
The  first  duty  of  the  religion  these  doctors  propagated  was  to 
believe  what  the  church  believed;  and  what  the  church  believed 
they  alone  had  a  right  to  declare.  The  second  duty  of  this 
religion  was  to  observe  all  the  ceremonies,  and  to  perform  all 
the  external  acts  of  devotion  and  worship,  that  the  church  had 
instituted,  or  should  institute.  The  third  and  least  was  the  prac- 
tice of  morality.  On  the  first  there  was  no  mitigation  nor  in- 
dulgence. Men  were  to  believe  implicitly,  or  to  be  treated  as 
enemies  to  God  and  to  his  church  in  this  world,  and  to  be 
damned  eternally  in  the  other.  On  the  second  and  the  third 
much  indulgence  was  shown.  It  was  even  profuse  on  the  third. 
Compositions  with  the  church  might  be  made  on  both,  on  the 
breach  of  her  own  laws,  and  on  the  breach  of  those  of  God  and 
nature;  and  these  compositions  were  so  often  pecuniary,  espe- 
cially on  the  breach  of  the  last,  that  whilst  the  church  was 
enriched,  no  layman,  who  had  money  enough  to  save  his  soul> 
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could  be  damned.  But  there  was  something  still  more  favorable 
to  vice  in  the  last  case.  The  duties  which  the  church  exacted 
were  so  particular,  that  they  could  not,  and  they  cost  so  little  to 
perform,  that  they  did  not  deserve  to  be  explained  away.  But 
the  duties  of  morality  were  more  general,  and  more  liable,  by 
variety  of  circumstances,  to  different  modifications,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  them,  as  they  were  much  harder  to  be  observed  strictly 
amidst  the  infirmities  of  human  nature.  Casuists  therefore  in- 
terposed. They  lightened  the  burden  in  favor  of  these  infirmi- 
ties, by  all  the  definitions,  distinctions,  and  exceptions  that  logic 
could  furnish.  They  did  more.  In  all  cases  where  the  church 
was  concerned,  they  gave  full  range  to  the  passions  of  mankind. 
Justice  was  no  longer  a  moral  virtue.  Faith  was  not  to  be  kept 
with  heretics.  Benevolence  or  charity  were  no  longer  princi- 
ples of  natural  or  revealed  religion.  Heretics  or  excommuni- 
cated persons  were  to  be  persecuted  and  exterminated  with  the 
most  unrelenting  fury;  and  I  may  defy  any  man  to  show  in- 
stances of  greater  inhumanity,  and  more  profligate  wickedness, 
comn^itted  by  the  ferocity  of  lawless  savages,  or  barbarous 
nations,  than  I  am  able  to  show  of  those  which  have  been  com- 
mitted, not  only  under  the  veil  of  this  spurious  Christianity,  but 
on  motives  taken  from  it,  and  at  the  instigation  of  those  who 
taught  it.  By  such  means,  and  with  such  efiects  as  these,  was 
an  ecclesiastical  empire  maintained  during  several  ages,  whilst 
churchmen  governed  conscience  of  every  kind,  and  by  govern- 
ing conscience  governed  the  world. 

The  scholastics  had  indeed  many  contests  among  themselves, 
that  were  carried  on  with  great  animosity,  and  broke  out  some- 
times into  open  violence.  Such,  for  instance,  was  the  dispute 
between  the  Thomists  and  the  Scotists  about  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  virgin,  and  that  between  the  Nominalists  and 
the  Realists  about  the  nature  of  universals.  How  could  these 
disputes,  or  any  other,  be  determined  among  men,  whose  pleasure 
and  whose  pride  it  was  to  dispute  perpetually,  and  who  culti- 
vated an  art  that  was  of  use  to  no  man  in  the  discernment  of 
truth,  but  might  help  the  subtile  dialectician  to  pose  even  the 
man  he  could  not  refute?  These  disputes,  however,  were  kept 
among  themselves,  by  the  policy,  not  by  the  moderation  of  scho- 
lastics certainly:  and  as  long  as  they  neither  rent  the  theological 
system,  nor  shook  the  ecclesiastical  empire,  the  court  of  Rome 
tempered,  managed,  and  suffered  them,  notwithstanding  all  the 
scandals  they  occasioned,  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  of 
Paris  particularly.  But  as  soon  as  our  Ockham,  the  invincible 
doctor,  began  to  maintain  that  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ought 
to  be  subject  to  the  civil,  the  Nominalists  were  reputed  heretics, 
and  the  Realists  alone  passed  for  orthodox.    There  was  as  little 
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UDion  among  these  as  among  the  others,  and  religion  might  seem 
to  be  more  nearly  concerned  in  their  disputes.  But  the  great 
purpose,  for  which  all  these  schools  were  erected,  being  the  sup- 
port of  the  ecclesiastical  empire,  any  doctrines  that  reduced,  or 
weakened  it,  were  the  greatest  of  heresies.  This  happened  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  when  Wickliff  went  much  farther  than 
Ockham,  and  laid  the  ax  to  the  root  of  a  tree,  which  the  popes 
had  watered  with  so  much  care  and  expense,  and  which  bore  so 
much  bitter  fruit;  so  that  if  the  impertinent  philosophy  and  pro- 
fane theology  of  the  schools  took  their  rise  in  our  country  from 
Lanfrauc,  Ruccline,  Swineshead,  and  Ockham,  we  may  boast 
that  some  of  the  first  and  greatest  advances  towards  a  reforma- 
tion of  both  were  made  by  men  of  our  country  likewise. 

From  the  time  that  Ockham  had  signalised  himself  in  a  public 
dispute  at  Avignon,  in  favor  of  the  emperors  and  the  civil 
power  against  the  popes  and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  the 
Nominalists  were  not  only  more  than  ever  opposed  by  the  other 
scholastics,  the  Scotists  especially,  but  so  persecuted  by  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  all  the  fautors  of  her  usurpations,  that 
their  whole  doctrine  was  condemned  by  Louis  the  Eleventh 
in  a  public  edict  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.*  The 
doctors  and  masters  of  the  university  of  Paris,  for  the  scholas- 
tics too  as  well  as  the  rabbins,  had  the  title  of  masters,  were 
obliged  to  renounce  the  name  with  the  doctrine  of  that  sect,  and 
all  their  books  were  burned  according  to  the  laudable  precaution 
of  the  orthodox.  The  Realists,  on  the  other  side,  were  recom- 
mended, and  nothing  was  neglected  on  this  and  every  other 
occasion  that  might  keep  these  schools  firmly  attached  to  a 
cause,  which  they  had  been  principal  instruments  in  imposing 
on  the  world,  for  the  cause  of  Christian  religion.  These  efibrts, 
however,  proved  insufficient.  The  papal  throne  was  shaken, 
and  ecclesiastical  empire  was  in  a  visible  decline.  Scholastic 
divines  had  supported  it,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  as  long  as 
they  were  favored  by  general  ignorance,  even  greater  than  their 
own.  But  as  soon  as  learning  began,  to  draw  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  these  birds  of  night  were 
forced  to  fly  from  day,  though  they  screeched  and  clapped  their 
wings  for  a  while.  It  was  in  vain  that  modern  scholastics  prosti- 
tuted learning  as  their  predecessors  had  prostituted  genius,  to 
maintain  the  credit  of  this  theology,  and  the  papal  authority 
connected  with  it.  The  task  was  too  hard  even  for  the  council 
of  Trent,  and  for  all  the  great  men  who  have  undertaken  it  since. 
Nothing  supports  the  system  now,  except  general  ignorance  in 
some  countries,  and  the  force  of  civil,  abetting  ecclesiastical, 
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power,  on  principles  of  political  consideration  among  those  who 
are  not  ignorant.  Many  a  man  thinks,  many  such  I  have 
known,  that  the  theology  of  the  schools  is  absnrd,  that  the  mon- 
archy of  the  Pope  though  reduced,  is  still  impertinent  and  hurt- 
ful, and  that  the  abuses  of  wealth  and  power  in  the  church  are 
intolerable.  But  yet  the  same  man  will  contend,  that  it  is  better 
to  bear  than  to  attempt  a  reformation  of  evils  that  are  grown 
inveterate,  and  will  think  that  he  is  strong  when  he  quotes 
not  only  the  disorders,  the  wars,  and  the  massacres,  which 
attended  and  followed  the  reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century' 
but  the  several  ridiculous  and  mad  sects,  to  the  rise  of  which 
this  reformation  gave  occasion  though  the  reformers  condenmed 
them. 

I  have  heard  men  of  good  parts  and  good  intentions  reason 
in  this  manner;  I  have  heard  it  said  by  a  very  respectable  man 
in  the  Galilean  church,  when  he  excused,  rather  than  defended, 
submission  to  the  papal  power,  that  this  power  is  the  key-stone 
of  that  arch  whereon  the  whole  Christian  system  rests,  and  that 
the  whole  building  must  fall  if  the  key-stone  be  taken  away. 
I  have  heard  another  of  the  same  church,  and  of  the  same 
character,  advance,  that  many  things  absurd  in  belief  and  ridicu- 
lous in  practice,  were  necessary  to  attach  the  greatest  number 
of  men  and  women,  and  especially  of  the  vulgar,  to  Christianity^ 
that  men  of  sense  and  knowledge  ascribed  to  these  doctrines 
and  institutions  as  little  as  they  deserved,  but  that  men  of  sense 
and  knowledge  ought  to  consider  and  distinguish  what  is  for 
them,  and  what  for  the  vulgar:  that  this  cannot  be  done  in  out- 
ward profession,  but  that  every  man  of  sense  and  knowledge 
may  do  it  for  himself,  and  should  therefore  bear  with  a  useful 
deception.  Much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  this  political  reason- 
ing, and  much  may  be  said  against  it.  It  might  have  been 
better  perhaps  if  it  had  been  practicable,  to  reform,  as  Erasmus 
would  have  done,  than  as  Luther  did.  I  shall  not  enter  into  the 
controversy.  But  this  I  say.  Such  instances  as  have  been 
given  confirm  the  whole  drift  of  this  essay,  because  they  show 
the  mischievous  consequences  of  theology,  by  which  an  order  of 
men  have  been  able  to  usurp  on  God,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, as  well  as  on  man,  to  propagate  their  own  inventions  for 
his  revelations,  and  to  assume  an  authority,  to  which  they 
have  no  right,  over  all  the  other  orders  of  society;  till  the  fraud 
and  the  usurpation  were  so  established,  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  reject  them  without  falling  into  some  of  these  calamities  which 
the  establishment  of  them  had  cost  mankind.  A  melancholy 
alternative  surely,  and  yet  such  a  one  that  the  love  of  truth, 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  an  awful  respect  for  the   Supreme 
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Being,  ought  to  determine  men  to  take  their  resolution  in  it. 
When  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  the  other  reformers,  took  this 
resolution  it  must  not  be  denied  that  affections  and  passions  and 
private  interests,  had  their  share,  as  well  as  the  other  motives, 
in  determining  them  to  it.  Such  will  be  the  case  in  all  human 
enterprises  even  in  the  best,  and  therefore  the  issues  even  of 
the  best  are  always  imperfect.  Our  reformers  shook  off  entirely 
the  papal  yoke,  they  laid  aside  and  exposed  many  false  tradi- 
tions and  unchristian  doctrines.  But  our  reformers  had  some  of 
the  prejudices  and  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  schools,  about  them: 
and  he*  was  not  in  the  wrong,  perhaps,  who  made  the  scholas- 
tic chronology  begin  at  Lanfranc  and  end  at  Luther;  though 
many  of  your  divines  and  of  ours  have  talked  the  same  gibbe- 
rish since  and  talk  it  still. 

May  we  not  compare  the  great  revolution  which  happened  in 
the  Roman  church,  to  that  which  happened  in  the  Roman  empire? 
The  empire  broke  to  pieces,  some  of  the  provinces  became  dis- 
tinct states,  asserted  their  independence,  and  acknowledged  no 
longer  the  imperial  authority,  nor  the  laws  of  the  empire.  But 
in  all  these  new  constitutions,  there  was  some  tincture  of  the 
old,  some  principles  of  law,  and  some  of  policy,  which  bore  a 
near  resemblance  to  it.  Thus,  in  the  constitutions  of  our  re- 
formed churches,  though  they  were  independent  on  that  of 
Rome,  something  remained  to  show  that  they  had  been  once 
members  of  that  body,  as  much  as  they  differed  now  in  doc- 
trine and  discipline.  The  churcj;i  of  Rome  shut  up  the  Bible 
from  the  laity.  The  reformed  churches  opened  it,  and  declared 
that  the  pure  word  of  God  was  the  sole  test  of  true  religion, 
and  the  sole  foundation  of  theirs.  That  it  is  the  true,  the  sole, 
and  the  sufficient  test  of  Christian  religion  must  be  owned;  for 
if  it  was  not  it  could  not  be  the  word  of  God,  nor  Christianity 
the  religion  of  God.  But  is  it  certain  that  this  word  has  been 
made  the  sole  foundation  of  our  reformed  religions?  I  appre- 
hend it  is  not.  Nay  since  to  speak  properly  I  must  say  religions, 
it  cannot  have  been  made  such.  The  word  of  God  is  one,  and 
one  religion  alone  can  be  taught  by  it.  If  there  are  different 
religions  raised,  there  must  have  been  different  foundations  laid. 
How  are  we  to  account  for  this?  We  must  acknowledge  the 
truth.  Human  authority  has  passed  for  divine,  though  not  so 
coercively  in  our  churches  as  in  yours,  and  the  uncertian,  va- 
riable word  of  man,  for  the  infallible,  invariable  word  of  God. 
We  freed  ourselves  from  spiritual  tyranny,  and  we  fell  into  spi- 
ritual anarchy.    The  change,  however,  was  advantageous;  since 
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there  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  has  been  in  this  case,  a 
transition,  through  confusion,  into  order;  whereas  there  is  no 
immediate  transition  from  established  tyranny  into  a  settled  state 
of  liberty. 

Before  the  reformation,  Christians  knew  nothing  of  the  Bible 
more  than  the  church  told  them.  It  might,  and  it  might  not  be 
a  rule  to  the  pastors,  but  it  was  none  to  the  flocks.  After  the 
reformation  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  every  one.  The  pastors 
appealed  to  it,  and  the  flocks  were  supposed  to  judge  for  them- 
selves by  it.  What  happened?  The  very  same  thing  that  hap- 
pened in  the  primitive  church,  before  any  canon  of  Scripture 
was  made  by  public  authority,  and  received  by  common  con- 
sent. Various  traditions  and  various  doctrines  of  men,  who 
pretended  alike  to  the  gifts  of  the  spirit,  divided  the  faithful,  and 
every  teacher  had  his  followers.  Just  so  at  the  reformation, 
various  interpretations  of  authentic  Scriptures,  and  various  com- 
ments upon  them  divided  the  reformers  and  the  reformed.  Every 
teacher  had  his  followers,  and  some  of  these  afiected  to  preach 
as  well  as  pray  by  the  spirit.  Ambiguous  and  obscure  expres- 
sions in  the  text  had  the  same  efiect  as  no  text  at  all,  and  modern 
theology  broke  the  uniformity  of  religion  as  much  as  ancient, 
caused  as  much  desolation,  and  spilled  as  much  blood.  The 
reformed  churches  persecuted  one  another,  and  your  church  per- 
secuted them  all.  Atheistical  persons,  therefore,  continue  to 
take  the  pretence  which  every  religion  gives  them,  to  confound 
religion  and  theology,  and  to  ascribe  to  the  former  all  the  evils 
that  are  due  to  the  latter. 

It  is  natural  to  ask,  can  nothing  be  done  to  remove  this 
scandal  by  putting  an  end  to  these  evils?  I  will  presume  to 
answer,  nothing;  unless  men  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  assume 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  as  well  as  the  name  of  Christians,  and 
this  will  be  foimd,  I  suppose,  impracticable  as  long  as  the  sole 
care  of  religion  and  the  sole  direction  of  conscience  is  confined 
everywhere  to  a  distinct  order  of  men,  whose  distinct  interests, 
and  whose  passions  of  course,  carry  them  to  keep  these  dissen- 
sions and  feuds  alive.  If  they  were  content  to  explain  what 
they  understand,  to  adore  what  they  understand  not,  to  leave 
in  mystery  all  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  have  left  so,  to  a  time 
that  is  not  yet  come,  and  to  teach  others  to  content  themselves 
with  natural  theology,  and  such  revealed  theology  as  this;  the 
evil  spoken  of  would  soon  cease,  and  the  scandal  consequently. 
If  they  proceeded  in  this  manner,  there  would  be  ample  matter 
left  to  employ  their  tongues  and  their  pens,  and  none  to  employ 
the  swords  and  daggers  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  law  of 
God  would  be  a  plain  and  consistent  law,  and  no  color  would 
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remain  for  infidels  to  form  this  argument.  "  Either  the  Scrip- 
tures do  not  contain  the  law  of  God,  or  it  was  not  in  the  inten- 
tion of  God  to  promote  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind,  or 
he  did  not  proportion  the  means  to  his  end:"  every  one  of 
which  propositions  is  blasphemy,  and  yet,  as  theology  has  cor- 
rupted genuine  Christianity,  it  will  be  hard  to  evade  them  all. 

But  since  such  a  change  as  this  may  be  wished  for  by  good 
men,  rather  than  expected  by  any  man,  it  is  proper  to  consider 
what  can  be  done  to  lessen  an  irremediable  evil,  and  whether 
good  policy  cannot  furnish  an  antidote  against  the  poison  of 
theology;  on  which  I  shall  say  a  word  or  two  before  I  finish 
this  long  essay.  There  are  arguments,  no  doubt,  even  of  the 
political  kind,  and  of  irresistible  force,  against  atheists  who  re- 
ject all  religion,  latitudinarians  who  admit  all  alike,  and  ngidists 
who  suffer  one  alone.  If  the  first  prevail,  there  will  be  no 
religious  conscience  at  all;  if  the  second,  there  will  be  as  many 
as  there  are  religious  sects  in  every  society;  if  the  third  persecu- 
tion for  religion  will  be  made  a  maxim  of  government,  as  it  is 
made  in  some  countries,  to  the  bane  of  society,  and  to  the 
shame  of  the  Christian  profession.  Do  there  remain  then  no 
means  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  theological  disputes,  and 
ecclesiastical  quarrels?  Some  countries  are  so  miserable,  by 
principles  of  bigotry  incorporated  with  those  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  by  the  establishment  of  inquisitions,  that  there  remain 
no  such  means,  but  by  the  total  extirpation  of  all  those  who 
differ,  or  who  are  suspected  to  differ,  from  the  established  doc- 
trines. In  other  countries,  though  a  rigid  spirit  prevails,  yet  if 
inquisitions  are  not  established,  and  if  ecclesiastics  do  not  go- 
vern, it  is  very  possible  by  skill  and  management  to  allay,  for 
the  most  part,  the  ferments  which  theology  is  apt  to  raise  in  the 
state,  and  to  blunt  the  fury  of  those  who  call  themselves  ortho- 
dox, and  every  man  who  dissents  in  opinion  from  them  hereti- 
cal In  countries  where  this  rigid  spirit  is  not  that  of  the 
government,  though  dissension  cannot  be  entirely  prevented, 
the  bad  influence  and  effects  of  it  may.  To  make  government 
effectual  to  all  the  good  purposes  of  it,  there  must  be  a  religion; 
this  religion  must  be  national;  and  Uiis  national  religion  must 
be  maintained  in  reputation  and  reverence;  all  other  religions 
or  sects  must  be  kept  too  low  to  become  the  rivals  of  it  These 
are  in  my  apprehension  first  principles  of  good  policy.  The 
establishment  of  a  religious  order  subject  to  the  civil  magistrate, 
and  subservient  to  the  civil  power,  not  that  of  a  religious  society 
pretending  to  be  the  allies  and  aiming  to  be  the  masters  of  the 
civil,  may  be  reconciled  very  well  to  these  principles,  and  sure 
I  am,  that  they  may  be  pursued,  not  only  without  persecution. 
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but  without  the  invasion  of  any  one  right  which  men  can  justly 
claim  under  the  freest  and  most  equitable  government.  The 
parliament  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-one  declared^ 
that  human  laws  cannot  bind  conscience;  which  is  a  declaration 
every  sect  makes  out  of  power,  and  none  observe  willingly  in 
it  But  be  it  so.  Human  laws,  however,  may  and  ought  to 
exclude  those  men  from  power  in  the  state,  kings  especially^* 
who  profess  a  private  conscience  repugnant  to  the  public  con- 
science of  that  state.  Such  men  will  make  use  of  power,  and 
the  better  men  they  are,  the  more  to  propagate  their  own 
schemes  of  religion,  to  strengthen  their  own  party  and  to  recom- 
mend their  particular  notions  about  ecclesiastical  government, 
which  cannot  be  done  without  manifest  danger  to  the  public 
peace.  The  wisdom  of  our  constitution  has  therefore  joined, 
admirably  well  together,  the  two  most  compatible  things  in  the 
world,  how  incompatible  soever  they  may  have  been  repre- 
sented, a  test  and  a  toleration;  and  by  rejecting  alike  the  princi- 
ples of  latitudinarians  and  rigidists,  has  gone  far  to  prevent 
those  evils  that  gave  occasion  to  the  objection  of  atheists:  as  I 
hope  that  I  have  done  in  this  essay,  to  prove,  by  considering 
the  nature,  rise,  progress  and  effects  of  authority  in  matters  of 
religion,  that  theology  has  been  always  liable  to  this  objection, 
Christianity  never.  Christianity,  genuine  Christianity  is  con- 
tained in  the  gospels;  it  is  the  word  of  God;  it  requires,  there- 
fore, our  veneration,  and  a  strict  conformity  to  it.  Traditional 
Christianity,  or  that  artificial  theology  which  passes  for  genuine, 
and  which  we  all  profess,  is  derived  from  the  writings  of  fathers 
and  doctors  of  the  church,  and  from  the  decrees  of  councils.  It 
is  therefore  the  word  of  men,  and  of  men,  for  the  most  part, 
either  very  weak,  very  mad,  or  very  knavish.  It  requires, 
therefore,  no  regard,  nor  any  inward  conformity  to  it.  You 
have,  I  know,  at  your  elbow  a  very  foul-mouthed  and  a  very 
trifling  critic,  who  will  endeavor  to  impose  upon  you  on  this 
occasion,  as  he  did  on  a  former.  He  will  tell  you  again,  that 
I  contradict  myself,  and  that  by  going  about  to  destroy  the 
authority  of  the  fathers  and  the  church,  which  I  reject,  I  go 
about  to  destroy  the  authenticity  of  the  gospels,  which  I  admit. 
But  if  the  dogmatical  pedant  should  make  this  objection,  be 
pleased  to  give  him  this  answer;  that  I  do  indeed  admit  the 
gospels,  not  on  the  testimony  of  the  spirit,  like  Calvin,  but  on 
that  of  the  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  church,  who  not  only  bear 
this  testimony  separately;  but,  assembled  in  a  council  at  Laodi- 
cea,  rejecting  many  other  gospels,  made  a  canon  of  these:  and 
yet  that  his  objection  is  impertinent,  since  I  may  receive  the 
gospels  on  the  credit  of  these  men,  of  whom  I  think  very  little 
better  than  I  do  of  him,  for  authentic  Scriptures,  just  as  well  as 
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he  receives  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  concerning  which 
he  has  started  so  many  idle  paradoxes,  for  such,  on  the  credit 
of  the  Jews,  though  he  rejects  their  oral  law  and  the  fabulous 
traditions  of  their  rabbins.  Thus  I  shall  conclude  this  long 
essay,  wherein  I  have  recalled  the  sum  of  what  I  have  said  to 
you  in  conversation,  and  which  has,  I  fear,  too  much  of  the 
loose  and  wandering  air  of  conversation. 
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OF 


ESSAYS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  foregoing  Essays,  if  they  may  deserve  even  that  name, 
and  the  Fragments  or  Minutes  that  follow,  were  thrown  upon 
paper  in  Mr.  Pope's  lifetune,  and  at  his  desire.  They  were 
all  communicated  to  him  in  scraps,  as  they  were  occasion- 
ally written.  But  the  latter  not  having  been  connected  and  put 
together  under  different  heads,  and  in  the  same  order  as  the 
former  had  been,  before  his  death,  if  that  may  be  called  order; 
I  have  contented  myself  to  correct  and  extend  them  a  little,  and 
to  leave  them  as  Fragments  or  Minutes,  in  the  form  in  which 
they  appear,  though  they  might  be  styled  Essays  with  no  more 
impropriety  than  those  which  precede  them.  They  are  all  no- 
thing more  than  repetitions  of  conversations  often  interrupted, 
often  renewed,  and  often  carried  on  a  httle  confusedly.  The 
opinions  I  held  are  exposed  as  clearly,  as  they  ought  to  be  by  a 
man  who  thinks  his  opinions  founded  in  truth.  I  thought,  and 
I  think  still,  that  mine  were  so.  The  more  important,  therefore, 
the  subjects  are,  the  more  necessary  it  seemed  to  me  not  to  dis- 
guise the  truth,  especially  to  friends  not  easily  to  be  scandalised, 
even  when  their  own  opinions  and  prejudices  were  frequently 
contradicted,  and  on  occasions  when  freedom  of  speech  could 
be  neither  indecent  nor  hurtful.  It  could  be  neither  indecent 
nor  hurtful  to  these  friends;  nor  will  it  be  so,  I  hope,  to  those 
into  whose  hands  these  papers  may  fall  after  my  death. 
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I. 

I  have  read  again  Dr.  Cudworth's  posthumous  treatise  con- 
cerning eternal  and  immutable  morality,  which  you  sent  me 
long  ago:  and,  since  you  ask  my  opinion  of  it  now,  I  shall  take 
some  notice  of  those,  which  this  very  learned  author  defends  on 
two  subjects,  the  nature  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  natural  religion.  On  the  first  I  have  written  to  you 
already,  and  on  the  last  you  know  that  I  intend  to  write  to  you. 
On  both  of  these  I  differ  widely  from  the  doctor,  and  am  very 
far  from  finding  any  thing  in  this  treatise,  which  can  induce  me, 
in  the  least  degree  to  change  my  way  of  thinking.  On  the 
contrary,  the  great  principle  on  which  he  proceeds  seems  to  me 
of  the  utmost  absurdity,  and  the  consequences  deducible  from 
it  at  least  as  dangerous,  perhaps  more  so,  to  the  foundation  of 
all  religion,  than  the  consequences  that  flow  from  the  doctrines 
he  opposes. 

Cudworth  enters  into  the  dispute  between  Des  Cartes  and 
his  opposers,  who  have  triumphed  exceedingly  over  him  for 
saying,  <<I  do  not  think  that  the  essences  of  things,  and  those 
mathematical  truths  which  can  be  known  of  them,  are  inde- 
pendent on  God;  but  I  think,  however,  that  they  are  immutable 
and  eternal,  because  God  willed  and  ordered  that  they  should 
be  so.''  It  is  more  probable,  and  it  is  more  candid  to  believe, 
that  this  philosopher  was  in  earnest,  than  that  he  was  in  jest, 
when  he  advanced  this  proi>osition.  He  might  think  that  he 
look  the  best,  if  not  the  strongest  side  in  dispute,  and  approve 
his  own  intention  in  the  choice  he  made;  as  it  deserves  to  be 
approved  by  every  sincere  theist,  and  modest  inquirer  into  mat- 
ters of  the  first  philosophy,  even  by  those  who  are  not  of  his 
mind. 

If  Des  Cartes  was  to  arise,  and  to  answer  for  himself,  might 
he  not  distinguish  between  immutable  and  independent?  Might 
he  not  say,  that  these  truths  are  immutable,  because  they  affirm 
what  is  conformable  to  that  universal  nature  whereof  God  is  the 
author,  as  he  is  of  that  intelligence  by  which  they  are  perceived; 
and  that  they  are,  therefore,  in  a  proper  sense,  both  immutable  and 
dependent?  immutable,  as  much  as  the  nature  is  to  which  they 
belong;  dependent,  on  that  Being  by  whose  energy  this  nature  be- 
gan to  exist,  and  is  preserved.  He  might  own  himself  afraid  to 
assert,  notwithstanding  the  decisions  of  schoolmen,  or  the  decrees 
of  councils,  that  there  can  be  any  entity  whatever,  or  any  thing 
in  any  being  whatever,  which  is  independent  on  God.  He  might 
lament  his  own  fate,  to  be  accused  of  atheism,  because  he  em- 
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Eloyed,  in  physical  hypotheses,  matter  and  motion  alone;  though 
e  always  supposed  a  first  mover,  and  had  proved,  by  a  demon- 
stration he  thought  good,  the  existence  of  an  all-perfect  Being: 
and  to  be  thus  accused  by  men,  who  presume  to  maintain  that 
they  have  other  objects  of  knowledge,  besides  the  existence  of 
an  all-perfect  Being,  which  exist  by  the  necessity  of  their  own 
natures,  and  independently  on  him.  He  would  reject  most  cer* 
tainly,  with  some  of  that  sourness  which  he  had  in  his  temper 
as  well  as  in  his  countenance,  the  imputation  of  betaking  him- 
self  to  a  pitiful  evasion.  He  would  show,  with  great  force,  that 
his  apprehension  of  admitting  any  thing  independent  on  God 
into  the  corporeal  or  intellectual  system,  is  a  most  reasonable 
apprehension,  and  no  bugbear,  as  the  doctor  calls  it.  He  might 
show,  perhaps,  the  profane  consequences  of  such  metaphysics 
as  the  doctor's,  by  citing,  among  others,  this  assertion  from  the 
treatise  we  speak  of  here;  "  the  eternal  and  unmutable  wisdom 
in  the  mind  of  Gk>d  is  thence  participated  by  created  beings  in- 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  God.''  He  might  insist,  that  since 
"  the  wisdom  of  God  is  as  much  God  as  the  will  of  God."  and 
the  will,  by  consequence,  as  the  wisdom,  it  is  absurd  to  distinguish 
them;  and  that  it  is  something  worse  than  absurd  to  reason  about 
the  divine,  as  we  reason  about  the  human  intellect,  to  divide 
and  parcel  out  the  former  on  the  plan  of  the  latter.  If  the  will  of 
man  is  blind,  dark,  plumbean,  flexible,  and  liable  to  be  seduced, 
is  the  will  of  God  to  be  conceived  in  the  like  manner?  And 
if  it  is  not,  why  are  we  led  to  conclude  that  a  superior  faculty  is 
necessary  to  determine  it,  as  the  judgment  of  reason  does,  or 
should  determine  that  of  man?  The  ancients  thought  matter 
eternal,  and  assumed  that  the  Demiurgus,  or  divine  architect, 
composed  the  frame  of  the  world  with  materials  which  were 
ready  prepared,  and  independently  on  him  in  a  confused  chaos. 
Much  in  the  same  manner,  such  metaphysicians  as  the  learned 
Cudworth  have  imagined  a  sort  of  intellectual  chaos,  a  chaos  of 
eternal  ideas,  of  incorporeal  essences,  independent  on  God,  self- 
existent,  and  therefore  coeval  with  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
therefore  anterior  to  all  other  natures.  In  this  intellectual  chaos, 
God  sees,  and  man  must  endeavor  to  see,  the  natures,  the  real 
essences  of  things:  and  thus  the  foundations  of  morality  are  laid 
higher  than  the  existence  of  any  moral  agents,  before  there  was 
any  system  of  being,  from  which  the  obligations  to  it  could  result, 
or  to  which  they  could  be  applied:  just  as  the  same  philosophers 
suppose  the  incorporeal  essences  of  white  and  black,  for  instance, 
to  have  existed  when  there  was  no  such  thing  as  color,  and 
those  of  a  square  and  circle,  when  there  was  neither  form  nor 
figure. 
Des  Cartes  would  have  broken  off  the  dispute  by  acknow- 
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ledging,  what  he  had  acknowledged  before,  that  ^  all  these  things 
are  unintelligible  to  us/'  and  that  by  consequence  all  dispute 
about  them  is  impertinent.  I  should  have  gone  away  con&rmed 
in  my  opinion  that  there  is  nothing,  in  any  kind  of  being,  which 
does  not  depend  on  the  Supreme,  immense,  all-perfect  Being, 
nor  any  nature  which  does  not  depend  on  the  Author  of  all 
nature:  though  I  felt,  at  the  same  time,  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining this  opinion  by  argimient  Mr.  Locke  observes  how  im- 
possible it  is  for  us  to  conceive  certain  relations,  habitudes,  and 
connections,  visibly  included  in  some  of  our  ideas,  to  be  separable 
from  them  even  by  infinite  power.  Let  us  observe,  on  this  occa- 
sion, how  impossible,  or  at  least  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  for 
us  to  separate  the  idea  of  eternity  from  certain  mathematical  and 
moral  truths,  as  well  as  from  such  as  are  called  necessary,  and 
are  self-evident,  on  one  hand;  and,  on  the  other,  how  impossible 
it  is  to  conceive  that  truths  should  exist  before  the  things  to  which 
they  are  relative;  or  particular  natures  and  essences,  before  the 
system  of  universal  nature,  and  when  there  was  no  being  but 
the  super-essential  Being. 

God  knew,  from  all  eternity,  every  system  corporeal  and  intel- 
lectual that  he  created,  in  time.  He  knew  by  consequence,  for 
he  ordered,  the  various  manners  in  which  all  the  parts  of  these 
systems,  and  the  systems  themselves  should  operate  on  one  ano^ 
ther,  the  relations  they  should  have,  the  proportions  they  ^ould 
bear,  the  ideas  they  should  communicate  to  creatures  fitted  to 
receive  them,  and  capable  of  knowing  only  by  them.  All  this 
he  foreknew;  but  all  this  did  not  therefore  exist:  such  an  exist- 
ence was  at  most  eventual,  and  depended  on  the  will,  not  the 
knowledge  of  God;  if  we  may  distinguish  them,  to  be  a  little  more 
intelligible.  These  immaterial  forms  and  essences,  if  any  such 
there  were,  and  these  immutable  truths,  for  such  there  are  most 
certainly,  could  not  begin  to  exist  in  any  proper  sense  till  those 
systems  of  nature,  to  which  the  former  are  said  to  belong,  and 
from  which  the  latter  do  manifestly  result,  were  called  into  actUr 
ality:  and,  in  short,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  Des  Cartes  as^ 
serted  without  good  reason,  though  he  has  been  much  censured 
for  asserting  it,  that  God  is  the  author  of  the  essence,  as  well  as 
of  the  existence  of  all  that  he  created.* 

•  What  I  have  been  led  to  say  on  this  occasion  makes  it  necessary  to  ex- 
plain myself  a  little  more  fully;  for  though  I  dare  not  assert,  like  metaphystcaL 
divines  of  your  and  my  communion,  that  the  essences  of  thin^  are  in  a  strict 
and  proper  sense  independent  on  God,  any  more  than  their  existence;  nor  am 
able  to  conceive  a  dependency  of  existences  or  beings,  and  an  independency 
of  essences  or  manners  of  being;  yet  am  I  far  from  assenting  to  Des  Cartes 
in  all  he  has  advanced  on  this  subject  and  on  matters  relative  to  it.  He  ha8> 
p.uihed  hypothesis  and  even  truth  itself  into  chimera*    There  ia  a  sorHof 
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If  what  has  been  said  should  be  called  hypothetical,  it  must 
be  allowed  to  be  less  so,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  to  convey  to 
the  mind  ideas  and  notions  much  more  intelligible,  than  all 
that  metaphysical  jargon  which  Dr.  Cud  worth  employs,  after 
his  Grecian  masters.  Is  it  any  thing  better  than  jargon  to 
tell  us,  that  our  ideas  of  white,  or  black,  which  we  receive 

knightFerrantry  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  arms.  The  end  proposed  by  both 
is  laudable;  for  nothing  can  be  so  more  than  to  redress  wrongs  and  to  correct 
errors.  Bat  when  imagination  is  let  loose,  and  the  brain  is  oyerheated,  wrongs 
may  be  redressed  by  new  wron^,  errors  may  be  corrected  by  new  errors.—- 
The  caose  of  innocence  may  be  ill  defended  by  heroes  of  one  sort,  and  that  of 
troth  by  heroes  of  another.  Such  was  Don  Quixotte,  such  was  Des  Cartes; 
ajMl  the  imaginary  character  of  one,  and  the  real  character  of  the  other,  gave 
occasion  to  the  two  most  ingenioos  satirical  romances  that  were  ever  written. 

In  one  of  these,  a  Chinese  Mandarin  meets  some  disciples  of  this  philosc^ 
pher  as  they  travelled  through  the  moon  to  those  imaginary  spaces,  to  that 
third  heaven,  where  his  thinking  substance  was  employed  in  building  a  new 
world,  or  the  model  of  a  world,  on  his  own  principles  of  matter  and  motion^ 
whilst  his  extended  substance  lay  buried  at  Stockholm,  or  at  Paris.  The 
Mandarin  had  contracted  acquaintance  with  father  Mersenne  in  a  former 
journey,  had  read  the  metaphysical  meditations,  was  instructed  in  this  part  at 
least  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  the  judgment  he  made  of  it  I  own  to  her 
mine.  It  contains  opinions  that  seem  to  my  apprehension  most  evidently  false, 
and  paralogisms  so  much  ofiener  than  demonstrations,  that,  when  I  am  of  the 
same  mind,  I  am  so,  frequently,  for  reasons  different  from  his,  and  even  con* 
trary  to  them.  Thus,  for  instance,  I  take  it  to  be  evidently  false  that  we  have 
oertainty  of  knowledge  whenever  we  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  any 
thing.  Our  ideas  are  often  clear  and  distinct,  and  at  the  same  time  fantas- 
tical. Examples  may  be  brought  of  such  as  we  receive  immediately  and 
passively  from  outward  objects,  and  of  such  as  the  mind  frames  by  its  own 
activity;  for  that  which  Gassendi  acknowledges  of  himself,  in  his  objections 
to  the  third  meditation  of  Des  Cartes,  must  have  been  alike  true  of  others. 
Many  things  had  seemed  to  him  so  clear  and  distinct  that  he  held  them 
lor  undoubted  geometrical  truths,  which  he  was  obliged  afterwards,  and  on 
a  farther  examination,  to  reject.  To  what  purpose  now  is  it  said  that  an  at* 
tribute  which  we  perceive  to  be  contained  in  the  idea  of  any  thing,  may  be> 
affirmed  of  that  thing  with  truth?  Such  an  attribute  may  be  affirmed  with  meta* 
physical  truth  of  the  most  fantastical  idea.  But  the  difference  between  meta- 
physical and  real  truth  is  great,  and  though  we  have  the  former  on  our  side 
in  affirming  the  attribute,  yet  the  whole  must  be  chimerical  if  the  idea  be  so, 
and  such  a  process  of  reasoning  may  confirm  us  in  fantastical,  it  cannot  lead 
us  to  real  knowledge. 

This  happened  to  the  author  of  these  maxims,  the  first  of  which  is  false, 
and  the  second  precarious  and  uncertain,  when  he  happened  to  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  God.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  meant  to  weaken  this  great 
truth  by  employing  a  sophism  to  prove  it;  but  I  believe  that  the  affectation  of 
novelty  led  him  into  paralogism,  or  an  undesigned  sophism.  He  assumed 
that  he  had  in  his  mind  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  an  innnite  all-perfect  being; 
that  this  idea  has  an  objective  reality,  or,  in  plainer  terms,  a  real  object,  which 
may  be  known  by  the  idea  alone,  and  without  any  further  proofii,  and  that  ne- 
cessary existence  is  contained,  as  indeed  it  is,  in  this  idea.  From  all  this  he 
ooncloded  that  an  infinite  all«perfect  Being  exists,  and  is  the  cause  of  this 
idea  whieh  represents  himself* 
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flrom  outward  objects;  our  ideas  of  a  square,  or  a  circle,  which 
wo  aciiuire  by  the  help  of  our  senses  Ukewise;  or  our  ideas  of 
ju»l  and  unjust,  which  we  frame  on  experience,  are  incorporeal 
substances,  eternal  essences,  and  independent  natures,  things 
ini(t.>norable,  and  unperishable,  according  to  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
and  which  the  former,  as  Tully  expresses  his  sense,  <<  negat  gig- 
Now  that  such  a  being  exists,  and  that  he  can  want  no  perfections  conceir- 
ablo  or  inconceivable  by  os,  may  be,  and  has  been  demonstrated  invincibly. 
But  to  say  that  he  can  become  the  object  of  a  clear  and  distinct  idea,  is  to 
advance  a  groundless  paradox.  We  may  know  very  certainly  that  there  is  a 
flffure  which  has  a  thousand  sides,  but  no  man  will  say,  I  think,  that  his 
nund  represents  these  thousand  sides  to  him  in  one  clear  and  distinct  idea, 
nor  that  he  has  any  other  than  a  general  and  confused  notion  of  this  figure. 
Much  less  will  any  man,  who  is  not  a  sworn  Cartesian,  pretend  that  he  per- 
ceives in  his  mind  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  infinite,  all-perfect  Bein^. 
He  knows  in  general  that  there  is  such  a  Being,  and  that  to  suppose  there  is 
not,  implies  contradiction,  or  rather  many  contradictions.  He  has  particular 
ideas  and  notions  of  some  of  the  divine  perfections,  well  determined  as  far  as 
they  extend,  and  yet  inadequate.  There  are  others  which  he  cannot  so  deter* 
mine,  and  he  knows  that  there  are  many  of  which  he  can  have  no  conception 
at  all:  for  I  do  not  affree  with  the  Chinese  philosopher,  nor  with  the  Jesuit 
who  makes  him  speak,  that  there  are  any  which  seem  incompatible  to  him, 
unless  it  be  when  he  determines  ail  the  ideas  he  has,  or  when  he  pretends  to 
have  ideas  he  cannot  have;  and  that  we  are  apt  to  do  so  often,  the  very  exam- 
ples which  are  brought  to  show  an  incompatibility  in  the  divine  pertections, 
are  sufficient  to  show. 

To  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  we  must  be  taught  this  great  principle  of 
all  religion,  and  receive  it  on  authority.  To  know  that  there  is  one,  we  must 
([0  through  a  process  of  reasoning  that  connects  certain  evident  truths  intui- 
tively together,  and  so  arrives  at  demonstration.  Though  the  atheist  does 
not  connect  them  into  a  demonstration  of  6od*s  existence,  yet  he  knows 
them  all  to  be  truths  as  well  as  the  theist.  He  knows  that  they  result  from 
the  nature  of  things.  He  pronounces  them  therefore  immutable  and  eternal, 
as  he  conceives  that  nature  to  be;  and  can  take  no  side  in  the  question,  whe- 
ther they  are  dependent  or  independent  on  God,  since  he  acknowledges  no 
God.  The  theist  makes  a  better  use  of  these  truths;  for  he  connects  them 
into  a  demonstration  of  God's  existence,  and  instead  of  acknowledging  the 
truth  of  no  proposition,  like  Des  Cartes,  till  he  discovers  the  truth  of  this,  he 
finds  by  experience  that  he  could  not  have  discovered  the  truth  of  this  if  he 
had  not  antecedently  known  and  acknowledged  the  truth  of  many  others.  He 
owns  several  necessary  truths  not  written  nor  imprinted  on  his  mind,  but  such 
as  he  has  framed  by  observing  the  agreement  and  disagreement  of  his  ideas, 
and  such  as  he  concludes  every  other  man  who  has  the  same  Acuities,  and 
the  same  perceptions  in  his  mind,  must  necessarily  frame.  He  calls  these 
truths  eternal  and  immutable  relatively  to  that  system  of  nature  from  which 
they  result.  But  he  cannot  call  them  independent  as  properly  and  as  consist- 
ently as  the  atheist  may,  since  he  acknowledges  a  first  cause,  an  author  of 
this  and  every  other  system  of  nature. 

Aristotle,  who  acts  a  part  as  well  as  the  Chinese  Mandarin  in  the  scenes 

of  the  romance  I  quote,  when  he  comes  to  examine  those  assertions  of  Des 

Cartes,  "  that  the  essences  of  things,  and  the  truths  called  necessary,  are 

ident  on  God,  and  that  they  are  immutable  and  eternal  in  no  other  sense 

his,  that  God  willed  they  should  be  so,*'  supposes  Uiat  the  French  phi- 
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niy  sed  semper  esse,  et  ratione  et  inteltigentiS  contineri?"  is  it 
any  thieg  better  than  jargon,  to  telt  us  that  <<  these  substances, 
essences,  natures,  are  the  primary  objects  of  science,  and  the 
same  too  with  the  iRtellect  that  knows  them;  that  they  are  uni- 
form modifications  of  the  human,  and  of  the  divine  mind,  and 
that  although  the  former  be  created,  yet  the  knowledge  it  has  is 

loBopher  eooM  mean  to  speak  of  no  essences  except  those  of  created  betnm 
nor  of  any  propositions  except  such  as  are  advanced  eoncemingr  tliem.  That 
this  was  his  meaning  no  doubt  can  be  made,  and  he  explained  it  sofSciently, 
when  he  said,  *'  God  is  the  author  of  the  essence,  as  well  as  of  the  existence 
of  his  creatares."^  Bnt  eren  with  this  meaning,  the  Stagyrite,  or  rather  Uie 
Jesnit,  is  not  contented.  Des  Cartes  should  haye  reflected,  he  says,  that 
troths  which  regard  the  essence  of  created  beings,  have  a  necessary  conneo 
tion  with  those  which  regard  the  essence  of  God.^  He  briogs  an  example. 
**  That  the  creature  is  essentially  dependent  on  God,"  is,  he  says,  a  proposi* 
tion  which  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  ereatare.  "  That  God  is  the  abso- 
late  master  and  the  free  oanse  of  all  beings,'*  is  a  proposition  which  belongs 
to  the  essence  of  the  Creator;  and  yet,  that  if  one  of  these  could  be  fiailse,  the 
other  miffht  be  so  too.  Now  sorely,  the  want  of  reflection  was,  in  this  casei, 
on  the  side  of  Aristotle  himself.  ^If  one  of  these  propositions  could  b« 
false,  the  other  might  be  so  too.  Agreed,  but  not  for  the  reason  he  gives,  m 
sopposed  necessary  and  general  connection  between  truths  that  regard  Ui« 
essences  of  created  beings,  and  truths  that  regard  the  essence  of  the  diyine 
iracreated  being.  The  reason  is,  that  these  propositions  are  in  truth  identical^ 
that  the  first  belongs  to  the  essence  of  God  as  really  as  the  last,  and  that  to 
say  the  creature  is  dependent  on  the  Creator,  or  the  Creator  is  absolute  mas- 
ter of  the  creature,  is  to  affirm  the  same  thin^.  Their  essences  are  infinitely 
distant,  but  they  are  connected  by  this  relation,  and  all  other  connection  of 
them  is  purely  imaginary. 

We  know  the  relation  of  the  Creator  to  his  creatures,  and  of  the  creatures 
to  their  Creator.  But  to  talk  of  a  necessary  connection  between  truths  that 
belon?  to  the  essence  of  one  and  the  essences  of  the  other,  seems  to  be  little 
else  than  metaphysical  nonsense,  and  the  language  of  men  who  seek  to  evade 
what  they  cannot  explain.  When  God  made  the  animal  world,  he  made 
substances  whose  essences  are  unknown  to  us.  Even  our  own  is  so.  What 
now  is  the  necessary  connection  between  the  incomprehensible  essence  of  the 
Supreme,  self-existent,  all-perfect  Being,  and  those  of  created  substances 
which  he  has  not  given  us  the  means  of  knowing,  or  between  truths  that 
belong  to  either?  When  God  created  finite  extension  he  created  all  the  pos* 
sible  modes  of  it,  and  among  the  rest,  that  of  a  space  included  within  three 
lines,  which  we  have  observed,  and  have  called  a  triangle.  By  contemplat- 
ing this  figure,  we  discover  the  various  properties  of  it,  and  are  able  todemonp 
strate  several  truths  concerning  them,  as  the  equality,  for  instance,  of  these 
three  angles  to  two  right  angles.  What  now  is  the  necessary  connection  be* 
tween  finite  extension  in  the  several  essential  modes  of  it,  and  an  infinite  but 
simple  unextended  spiritual  substance,  such  as  we  conceive  that  of  God  to  be 
in  his  ineffable  manner  of  being?  What  is  the  necessary  connection  between 
true  and  false  propositions  relative  to  one,  or  the  other? 

On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  in  favor  of  Des  Cartes,  that  he  imagined 
no  such  absord  connection,  and  thought  himself  therefore  at  liberty  to  assume 
what  he  did  assume,  concerning  the  dependency  of  created  essences,  as  well 
as  existences  on  God,  who  is,  according  to  him,  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
truth  of  all  true  propositions  about  them.    Truths  relating  to  God  always 
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a  participation  of  that  one  eternal,  immutable,  and  uncreated 
wisdom?"  In  short,  is  it  any  thing  better  than  jargon  to  talk  of 
<<  ectypal  prints,  and  derivative  signatures  from  one  archetypal 
intellect  ar  seal,  hke  so  many  multiplied  reflections  of  one  and 
the  same  face  made  in  several  glasses?" 
According  to  such  philosophy  as  this,  we  may,  and  we  must 

have  been,  and  always  must  be  the  same.  They  are  absolutely  from  all 
eternity,  and  to  all  eternity  independent  on  his  will,  for  he  is  what  he  is,  by 
the  necessity  of  his  nature,  and  self-existence  is  part  of  his  essence.  Bat 
nothin?  of  this  kind  is  applicable  to  the  creatures.  They  migrht  have  been, 
or  not  have  been,  and  the  supposition  of  their  non-existence  implies  no  con- 
tradiction. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  whilst  they  exist,  they  are  what  God  made 
them  to  be,  and  omnipotence  that  can  destroy  them,  cannot  alter  their  essences. 
These  essences,  however,  and  the  truths  concerning  them,  are  not  so  abso- 
lutely independent  on  God,  as  the  adversaries  of  Des  Cartes  pronounce  them 
to  be;  for  even  in  the  hypothesis,  that  God  had  no  other  share,  nor  exerted 
any  other  power  in  the  great  work  of  the  creation,  than  that  of  calling  essences 
he  could  not  create  into  existence,  by  creating  the  things  to  which  they  belong; 
these  essences  are  still  indirectly,  if  not  directly  dependent  on  him,  and  he  is 
doubly  the  cause  of  those  trams  which  we  affirm  concerning  them,  as  he 
called  the  essences  into  existence,  and  as  he  created  beings  capable  of  per- 
ceiving them. 

This  distinction  between  existences  and  essences,  the  former  of  which,  that 
are  dependent  on  the  will  of  God,  drew  the  latter,  that  are  independent  on  his 
will,  along  with  them,  into  the  system  of  things  that  are,  is  not  very  dear.— - 
Might  not  the  obscurity  be  taken  away  by  taking  away  this  distinction,  and 
by  understanding  essences  to  be  nothing  more  than  manners  of  being  determi- 
ned by  the  power  that  gives  the  being,  and  manners  of  conceiving  determined 
by  the  power  that  forms  the  conceptions?  When  God  made  limited  extension, 
he  made  it  capable  of  receiving  various  modifications,  and  of  producing  various 
appearances.  These  we  distinguish  by  names  for  our  own  use.  \Ve  call 
them  circles  for  instance,  or  squares,  or  triangles,  (I  speak  not  here  of  sub- 
stances, for  with  their  real  essences  it  is  not  pretended  that  we  have  any 
thing  to  do,)  and  when  we  have  given  them  these  names,  philosophers  assume 
that  they  are  real  essences,  independent  on  God,  though  he  is  the  author  of 
all  extension,  and  gave  us  faculties  to  perceive  these  forms  of  it. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  needless  to  speak  of  the  doctrine  of  the  schools 
concerning  essences.  I  shall  content  myself  to  make  one  observation  more 
on  this  head.  The  combinations  of  ideas  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
term  of  mixed  modes,  and  are  principally  of  the  moral  kind,  have  no  bad  title 
to  be  esteemed  essences.  We  compound  them,  we  can  therefore  decompound 
them,  and  the  real  constitution  of  every  species  of  them,  cannot  be  unknown 
to  us.  They  are  not,  however,  essences  like  those  which  several  philoso- 
phers have  imagined,  from  Plato  down  to  Cudworth,  and  others  infected  by 
the  same  metaphysics.  They  are  not  ingenerable,  nor  immutable,  nor  un- 
perishable  in  a  proper  sense,  for  if  they  were  so,  these  effects  would  be  more 
perfect  than  their  cause,  since  the  human  mind  is  their  cause,  and  in  some 
sort  their  creator,  and  since  the  human  mind  is  none  of  these.  They  are  not 
independent  neither  on  the  will  of  God.  They  are  abstract  complex  notions. 
Such  Mr.  Locke  gives  us  leave  to  call  them,  **  as  by  a  peculiar  right  apper- 
taining to  the  understanding."*    The  mind  makes  them  arbitrarily  and  oc- 

*  Lib.  iii.  c.  5. 
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pierce  into  the  mystery  of  God's  nature,  and  into  the  depths  of 
his  wisdom,  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  his  will  relatively  to 
man.  We  must  found  the  principles  of  morality,  not  on  our 
knowledge  of  what  our  Creator  has  done,  but  on  our  knowledge 
of  what  he  knows.  We  must  consult  his  will  as  it  is  signified 
by  the  constitution  of  the  system  wherein  he  has  placed  us,  but 
we  must  abstract  ourselves  from  this,  and  deduce  our  moral 
obligations  from  an  eternal  reason,  from  the  immutable  and  in- 
dependent natures  of  things.  We  must  contemplate  the  same 
archetypes  according  to  which  our  system  of  being  was  made,  to 
know  how  we  are  to  conduct  ourselves  in  it:  and  thus  the  same 
rule  becomes  common  to  God  and  man.  Our  knowledge  is  no 
longer  human,  it  is  divine.  It  is  no  longer  derived  from  outward 
impressions,  and  inward  operations;  our  ideas  have  no  longer 
their  distinct  archetypes  existing  out  of  the  mind,  or  formed  in  it; 
they  are  all  the  impressions  of  an  archetypal  seal,  that  is,  of  the 
divine  intellect.  A  strange  method,  surely,  of  proving  our  ideas 
if  not  the  knowledge  we  acquire  by  them,  to  be  independent  on 
God. 

I  cannot  soar  so  high  as  Plato  and  Cudworth.  I  will  not  sink 
so  low  as  Protagoras,  and  other  ancients;  as  Hobbes,  and  other 
moderns.  The  former  amaze,  instead  of  instructing  me;  and  if 
I  understand  the  latter,  I  only  understand  them,  to  know  that 
they  impose  on  themselves,  and  would  impose  on  me,  the  gross- 
est adsurdities.  Strange  extremes!  When  Cudworth  holds  up 
the  metaphysical  glsuss  to  my  eye,  I  see  something,  I  know  not 
what;  something  that  glitters  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from 

casionally,  by  virtue  of  a  power  to  concei^re  things  in  this  manner,  which  God 
has  bestowed,  and  directed  to  the  improvement  of  general  knowledge.  There 
they  floctaate:  they  are  not  the  same  essences  in  every  mind,  nor  always  in 
the  same  mind;  and  if  they  answer  their  purpose  in  any  degree,  that  degree 
is  proportionable  to  the  mental  power  of  conceiving  things  in  this  manner 
which  God  has  given  us.  Thus  even  the  truths  we  call  necessary,  the  eter- 
nm  veritates  of  which  we  boast,  are  one  way  or  other  dependent  on  the  Su- 
preme Being.  Their  necessity  is  not  antecedent,  but  consequential  to  the 
existence  of  material  and  intellectual  created  natures.  Their  necessity  arises 
from  a  conformity  to  these  natures,  which  we  are  made  able  to  discern  intui- 
tively in  certain  cases. 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude  a  note  too  long  perhaps  already,  though  I  have 
hurried  through  it,  and  touched  the  matter  of  it  more  lightly  than  I  could  have 
done.  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  the  question  between  Des  Cartes  and  his 
adversaries.  All  I  would  inculcate  is  this,  that  since  his  opinion  may  receive 
a  reasonable  interpretation,  it  should  not  be  condenmed  as  absolutely,  and  as 
dogmatically  as  it  has  been;  and  that  it  becomes  a  theist  to  incline  always  to 
the  side  which  ascribes  the  neatest  possible  power  to  God,  from  that  which 
has  even  the  appearance  of  limiting  it  by  assuming  an  iudependency,  when  a 
dependency  on  him  implies  no  contradiction. 
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me.    When  Hobbes  holds  it  up,  he  changes  the  poaitum:  and  I 
see  something  monstioos  at  the  very  end  of  the  glass. 

As  whimsical,  and  as  little  intelligible  as  the  doctrines  of  the 
ibnner  are,  they  may  lead  men  to  think,  that  the  will  of  God, 
signified  by  his  works,  not  being  the  sole  true  criterion  of  moral 
good  and  evil;  and  nnce  there  is  another  criterion  antecedent  lo 
this,  nay,  even  the  criterion  of  it,  that  is,  the  eternal  reason  of 
immutable  independent  natures;  they  ought  to  have  an  entire 
regard  to  these,  and  none  to  the  will  of  God  signified  by  his 
works:  because  in  them  he  has  done  little  else  than  clothe  these 
eternal  uncreated  essences  with  a  garment  of  existence,  <<sartoris 
instar  rerum  essentias  vestire  existentii."  Gudworth  declares 
against  this  absurd  conceit,  which  Aristode  too  chastises.  But 
then  what  did  the  good  man,  and  all  those  who  haye  hdd  the 
same  opinions,  mean?  To  answer  truly,  they  thought,  as  men 
deep  in  imaginary  science  are  apt  to  do,  that  thay  had  much 
meaning  when  they  had  really  none. 

After  sounding  loudly  in  our  ears,  and  repeating  dogmatically, 
that  things  are  what  they  are  by  their  natures,  eternal^  immuta- 
ble, and  independent  on  the  will  of  God,  they  are  driven  to  dis- 
tinguish, that  they  may  avoid  all  mistakes,  as  they  pretend,  and 
to  assert,  not  what  their  words  import,  but  something  which 
their  words  do  not  import,  nor  can  be  said  to  import  any  where 
out  of  the  schools.  When  they  talk  of  natures  by  which  things 
are  what  they  are,  they  do  not  mean,  it  seems,  as  any  vulgar 
man  would  have  thought,  the  constituent  essences  of  things,  the 
real  natures  by  which  alone  things  can  be  what  they  are.  They 
mean  something  which  is  not  a  nature  nor  essence,  but  some- 
thing which  schoolmen  and  philosophers  have  been  pleased  to 
call  so.  When  they  say,  that  things  are  white  by  whiteness, 
triangular  by  triangularity,  or  just  by  justice,  and  that  omnipo- 
tence itself  cannot  make  them  white,  triangular,  nor  just,  with- 
out such  certain  natures;  a  man  who  is  no  metaphysician,  nor 
logician,  must  be  induced  to  think  their  meaning  to  be,  that  God 
makes  things,  dependent  on  him,  to  exist  conformably  to  natures 
independent  on  him.  If  they  were  not  thought  to  have  some 
such  meaning,  they  could  be  understood  to  mean  nothing  more 
than  this,  that  things  are  white,  triangular,  and  just;  because  God 
has  made  them  white,  triangular,  and  just;  and  that  omnipotence 
itself  cannot  make  black,  square,  nor  unjust,  what  omnipotence 
makes  white,  triangular,  and  just.  These  are  most  immutable 
truths,  no  doubt,  and  deserve  to  have  their  place  at  the  fountain- 
head  of  science;  but  these  philosophers  do  not  mean  by  their 
eternal,  independent  natures,  any  natures  at  all.  They  mean 
such  intelligible  essences,  and  rationes  of  things,  as  are  objects 
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of  the  mind.  Now,  the  objects  of  our  minds  being  nothing  but 
our  ideas,  it  follows,  that  these  natures,  so  much  talked  of,  are 
not  natures,  but  simple  or  complex  ideas  of  natures;  and  all  the 
incorporeal  substances  vanish  into  air,  that  is,  they  are  confessed- 
ly fantastic,  not  real.  They  are  merely  certain  abstract  ideas 
which  philosophers  have  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  affirm  that 
they  frame,  and  in  which  affirmation  I  may  have  leave  to  be  of 
opinion,  that  they  deserve  no  more  credit  than  a  man  who  is  in 
any  other  delirium.  They  who  are  as  subtile  as  Aristotle  or 
Cudworth,  who  can  discover,  with  the  first,  that  sense  is  the 
same  with  sensible  things,  and  with  both,  that  understanding  is 
the  same  with  the  things  understood,  may  find  out,  likewise, 
that  the  nature  of  a  thing,  and  the  idea  of  that  nature  are  one 
and  the  same.  But  I  suppose,  that  they  who  preserve  their 
common  sense  free  from  the  taint  of  metaphysics,  will  not  easily 
conceive,  that  their  ideas,  however  general  or  abstracted,  can  be 
called,  with  the  least  propriety,  immaterial  essences,  incorporeal 
substances,  eternal,  immutable,  and  so  on. 

It  is  an  observation  of  Mr.  Locke,  that  "we  have  very  few 
abstract  names  for  our  ideas  of  substances,  and  that  the  few 
which  the  schools  have  forged,  could  never  get  into  common 
use,  nor  obtain  public  approbation;  whereas  all  our  simple  ideas 
have  abstract  as  well  as  concrete  names,  and  so  have  our  ideas 
of  modes  and  relations.''  From  hence  that  great  author  infers 
a  confession  of  all  mankind,  that  they  have  no  ideas  of  the  real 
essences  of  substances,  and  a  declaration  that  their  simple  ideas, 
and  those  of  modes  and  relations  are  real  essences,  or  the  ideas 
of  real  essences.  Now,  the  truth  of  the  supposed  confession  I 
admit  entirely;  but  the  truth  of  the  supposed  declaration  is  not 
so  evident,  and  requires  some  explanation  as  it  is  expressed.  It 
is,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  part  false,  and  in  part  true,  and  serves 
neither  Mr.  Locke's  purpose,  nor  Dr.  Cudworth's,  even  where  it 
is  true.  To  argue  from  the  use  of  words  to  the  reality  of  things, 
is  no  very  sure  method.  Languages  are  framed  by  the  vulgar, 
not  by  philosophers;  and  when  names  are  improperly  given, 
and  words  come  to  be  improperly  applied,  custom  establishes 
them  soon,  and  they  easily  mislead  even  the  minds  of  philoso- 
phers. The  subject  before  us  affords  an  example  of  this  sort, 
and  if  we  examine  it  a  little  attentively,  we  shall  find  a  comer 
of  Mr.  Locke's  system  about  ideas,  rent  and  torn,  but  the  whole 
fabric  of  Dr.  Cud  worth's  demolished  to  the  foundations. 

Words  have  been  invented  and  applied,  and  names  have  been 
assigned,  as  men  wanted  them,  or  fancied,  by  mistake,  that  they 
wanted  them,  to  communicate  their  ideas  with  more  precision, 
or  even  to  conceive  them  more  distinctly.  Whatever  advantage 
has  been  procured  to  the  improvement  of  knowledge  by  the 
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first  manner  of  proceeding,  much  confusion  and  error  have 
arisen  from  the  second;  innumerable  instances  of  which  there 
are.  One  of  the  greatest,  and  of  the  most  pernicious  iii  its  con- 
sequences, we  find  in  the  use  and  application  of  the  word  ab- 
straction. There  is  a  very  practicable  operation  of  the  mind, 
by  which  we  are  said  to  abstract  ideas,  and  by  which  we  do,  in 
effect,  generalise  them  in  a  certain  manner,  and  to  a  certain 
degree,  by  substituting  one  as  representative  of  many.  There 
is  another  supposed,  but  impracticable  operation  of  the  mind, 
by  which  some  philosophers  have  made  themselves  and  others 
believe,  that  they  abstract,  from  a  multitude  of  particular  ideas,, 
the  idea  of  one  general  nature  or  essence,  which  is  all  of  them, 
and  none  of  them;  whereas,  in  truth,  though  they  can  define 
general  natures  or  essences  in  very  clear  propositions,  they  can- 
not frame  an  idea  of  any  general  nature,  which  is  not  a  particu- 
lar idea  of  that  native. 

Since  men  do  not  commonly  employ  abstract  names  for  their 
ideas  of  substances,  it  is  a  shrewd  sign  indeed,  that  they  are  not 
conscious  of  any  ideas  of  substances  made  by  the  second  kind 
of  abstraction,  as  Mr.  Locke  observes,  but  content  themselves^ 
in  this  case,  with  general  ideas  made  by  the  first.  To  talk  of 
nominal  essences,  and  the  abstraction  of  such,  comes  too  near 
the  gibberish  of  the  schools  about  genera  and  species;  and  if  it 
does  not  coincide  with  the  doctrine  of  certain  essential  forms,  or 
moulds,  wherein  different  things  are  cast,  as  it  were,  to  consti- 
tute different  natures,  it  perplexes  the  understanding,  and  darkens 
the  plainest  objects  of  it  but  little  less.  If  we  lay  aside  these 
refinements,  and  think  for  ourselves,  we  shall  soon  discover, 
unless  I  am  extremely  mistaken,  that  the  former  method  of  ab- 
stracting or  generalising  our  ideas,  is  the  universal  practice  of 
mankind;  and  that  the  latter  is  purely  imaginary,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  substances,  and  of  simple  ideas,  whereof  the  real 
essences  are,  in  my  opinion,  equally  unknown  to  us,  but  in  the 
case  of  modes  and  relations,  whose  real  essences  must  of  neces- 
sity be  known  to  us,  since  our  understanding  frames  them. 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  what  Mr.  Locke  himself  con- 
fesses, that  "general  and  universal  belong  not  to  the  real  exist- 
ence of  things,  but  are  the  inventions  and  creatures  of  the 
understanding,  made  by  it  for  its  own  use,  and  concern  only 
signs,  whether  words  or  ideas."*  On  this  principle  I  proceed; 
but  it  will  not  carry  me  to  all  the  consequences  my  master,  for 
such  I  am  proud  to  own  him,  deduced  from  it.  Let  us  consider 
substances  in  the  first  place.  We  have  innumerable  ideas  of 
particular  substances,  and  I  need  not  stand  to  show  how  little 
improvement  we  should  make  in  knowledge,  and  how  impossi- 

*  Essay,  lib.  iii,  o.  3. 
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ble  it  would  be  to  reason,  or  to  communicate  any  reasonings 
about  them,  by  the  help  of  such  ideas  alone.  How  then  does 
the  mind  proceed?  As  these  complex  ideas  are  innumerable,  so 
are  they  beyond  measure  various.  Out  of  this  variety  the  mind 
selects  such  as  have  a  more  remote,  and  such  as  have  a  more 
immediate  resemblance,  and  classes  them  accordingly.  From 
this  operation  of  the  mind  has  arisen  the  school  distinction  of 
genus  and  species.  Now,  to  speak  according  to  it,  which  we 
may  do  intelligibly  on  this  occasion,  as  the  mind  is  unable,  by 
abstraction,  or  any  imaginable  way,  to  comprehend  any  one 
species,  and  much  more  any  one  genus,  under  one  general  idea, 
it  comprehends  each  under  one  general  name,  and  we  say,  for 
instance,  man  or  animal.  The  mind  does  still  more  in  the  former 
case;  for,  all  the  ideas  that  compose  a  sort  or  species  having  a 
close  resemblance  to  one  another,  the  mind  substitutes  one,  as  I 
said  above,  to  represent  them  all.  This  ideal  man  is  neither 
Peter  nor  Paul;  it  is  not  the  idea  of  any  particular  man;  it  is  a 
particular  idea  of  man  made  general  by  the  application.  The 
archetypes  of  this  phantasm  are  without,  and  it  is  abstracted,  if 
you  please  to  use  the  word,  from  them.  But  it  is  so  far  from  being 
an  abstract  universal  idea  of  man,  abstracted  from  those  particu- 
lar forms,  or  complex  phantasms,  which  the  mind  represents  to 
itself  (as  Cudworth  affirms  against  intuitive  knowledge)  that  it 
is  one  of  these  very  phantasms.  It  is  not,  in  short,  an  idea  of 
humanity.  The  mind  creates  it  to  supply  the  want  of  an  idea 
we  cannot  have.  A  general  universal  idea  is  inconsistent  with 
the  real  existence  of  things:  but  such  a  particular  idea  of  that 
which  may  exist  becomes  itself  an  archetype,  according  to  which 
we  include,  in  the  same  ideal  class,  or  exclude  out  of  it,  the 
objects  that  strike  our  senses.  Thus  it  becomes  general,  by  the 
use  the  mind  makes  of  it,  though  it  be  particular,  and  be  signi- 
fied by  a  particular  word. 

The  mind  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  with  respect  to  all 
the  other  sorts  or  species,  into  which  it  has  classed  its  ideas  of 
substances.  But  with  respect  to  kinds,  or  genera,  this  cannot 
be.  They  may  be,  and  they  are  comprehended  under  distinct 
general  names;  but  none  of  them  can  be  represented  to  the 
mind  by  any  particular  phantasm  or  idea,  as  in  the  other  case. 
How  should  there  be  one  common  archetype  for  things,  that 
have  not  a  close,  but  a  very  remote  resemblance?  Such  are  the 
various  sorts  which  every  kind  contains:  and  therefore  when 
the  mind  would  advert  to  the  idea,  as  well  as  to  the  name  of 
animal,  it  finds  itself  disappointed.  Far  from  having  any  ab- 
stract universal  idea,  it  has  not  so  much  as  a  particular  idea  that 
may  be  generalised,  and  stand  in  the  place  of  the  other. 
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Tbere  are  two  other  operations  which  the  mind  performs  not 
iviistaaitlyy  but  occasionally.  The  first  may  serve  to  facilitate 
tlie  communication  of  knowledge:  the  second  has  served  to 
QoUuQg  but  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  error.  From  the 
iMunes  that  signify  particular  sorts,  we  deduce  sometimes,  and 
as  the  mind  has  need  of  them,  adjectives,  or  concrete  terms, 
that  fix  and  appropriate  to  each  sort  whatever  belongs  to  it,  or 
is  meant  to  be  ascribed  to  it.  Thus  from  man  we  derive  hu- 
man, and  we  speak  of  human  figure  when  we  would  signify  the 
figure  peculiar  to  him,  and  of  human  passions  when  we  would 
apply  those  to  him  which  belong  to  him,  though  they  are,  at 
the  same  time  common  to  him,  and  to  other  animals.  But  the 
schoolmen  have  not  stopped  here.  They  have  invented  words 
to  signify,  very  confusedly  and  falsely,  what  was  signified  very 
distinctly  and  truly  before.  Thus,  for  example,  they  have 
coined  the  terms,  humanity  and  animality.  If  they  meant  to  sig- 
nify, by  these  terms,  nothing  more  than  what  we  know  to  be  com- 
prehended under  the  names  of  man  and  animal,  I  should  have 
no  objection  to  the  use  of  them,  nor  to  those  of  tableity,  cup- 
peity,  and  gobleity,  when  custom  had  established  them,  as  much 
as  Diogenes  scoffed  at  Plato  for  introducing  them  into  philosophy. 
But  Plato  did  mean  something  else,  and  so  has  many  a  deep 
metaphysician  and  logician,  since  his  time,  and  after  his  exam- 
ple. They  have  not  meant  only  those  appearances,  according 
to  which  the  minds  of  men  have  sorted  things,  which  Mr. 
Locke  calls  nominal  essences,  and  which,  he  says,  are  the  ab- 
stract ideas  their  names  stand  for:  but  they  have  meant  real 
essences,  intelligible  natures,  the  pattern  and  archetypes,  accord- 
ing to  which  every  thing  is  what  it  is.  The  first  is,  to  me,  unin- 
telligible; for  I  neither  comprehend  how  essences  can  be  purely 
nominal,  nor  how  words  can  be  abstract  ideas:  and  the  second 
is,  I  suppose,  at  this  time,  an  exploded  opinion  among  rational 
men.  In  short,  he  must  know  his  own  mind  very  ill,  or  know- 
ing it  well  in  other  instances,  must  be  strangely  deceived  in  this 
by  the  prejudices  of  imagination,  who  can  persuade  himself, 
that  the  words  humanity  and  animality  have  any  other  ideas 
annexed  to  them  than  the  words  man  and  animal.  When  the 
first  raises  any  idea  in  the  mind,  it  is  one  of  those  complex 
phantasms  that  have  been  mentioned,  and  that  draws  after  it, 
successively,  but  rapidly,  the  ideas  of  all  those  qualities,  corpo- 
real and  intellectual,  which  are  signified  when  we  join  to  them 
the  term,  human.  When  the  second  raises  any  idea  at  all  there, 
a  confused  huddle  of  ideas  rush  into  the  mind  at  once;  an 
assemblage  of  several  species  of  animals  that  throng  together, 
like  those  which  throng  about  Adam,  in  the  famous  design  of 
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Mr.  John  Overton,  to  receive  their  names  from  the  first  of  men, 
who  became  thus  the  institutor  of  nominal  essences. 

But  now,  if  it  should  be  confessed,  that  we  know  nothing  of 
the  real  essences  of  substances,  and  therefore  can  abstract  no  such 
ideas  of  them  as  some  have  pretended;  if  it  should  be  confessed 
further  that  nominal  essences  are  nothing  more  than  general 
names  of  particular  things,  not  made  by  abstraction  but  by  impo- 
sition; yet  still  it  would  be  asserted,  perhaps,  that  our  simple 
ideas  are  real  essences;  that  the  mind  is  able  to  abstract  their 
general  from  their  particular  natures;  and  that  we  give  them,  for 
that  reason,  both  abstract  and  concrete  names;  the  truth  of  which 
latter  propositions  I  should  take  the  liberty  to  deny,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  former.  Our  simple  ideas,  not  one  of  which  it  is  in 
our  power  to  make,  or  to  unmake,  may  be  called,  properly 
enough,  intellectual  atoms,  the  principles  or  materials  of  our 
whole  intellectual  system.  Matter,  and  the  atoms  that  compose 
it,  have  been  thought  eternal,  and  if  we  assume,  that  they  were 
created  in  time,  we  must  assume  too,  that  they  were  created  at 
once.  The  same  atoms,  specific  in  number,  as  well  as  of  specific 
natures,  pass  through  all  the  changes,  and  take  all  the  various 
forms,  which  we  observe  in  the  material  world.  There  is  no 
new,  no  continued  creation  of  them.  But  we  know,  consciously, 
that  there  is  a  continued  creation  of  these  intellectual  atoms,  that 
is,  of  simple  ideas,  in  the  intellectual  world,  in  different  minds, 
and  even  in  the  same  mind,  neither  specific  in  number,  nor,  per- 
haps, always  exactly  so  in  nature:  and  thus  they  are  not  only 
combined,  as  the  former  are  always,  with  one  another,  that  is, 
with  the  same,  but  new  ideas,  that  arise  from  new  perceptions, 
enter  very  often  into  these  combinations.  There  is  another  dif- 
ference to  be  observed,  much  more  to  our  purpose.  We  can 
analyse  more  easily,  and  with  greater  success,  our  complex  into 
simple  ideas,  than  we  can  decompound  substances.  In  one  of 
these  operations,  we  go  up  to  the  intellectual  atoms.  In  the  other, 
we  stop  far  short  of  the  corporeal.  To  what  now  is  this  differ- 
ence owing?  Is  it  owing  to  our  strength,  or  to  our  weakness? 
Is  it  a  difference,  as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  in  favor  of  the 
human  mind?  Much  otherwise.  It  serves  only  to  show  the 
deficiency  and  imperfection  of  our  simple  ideas,  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  all  our  knowledge.  If  these  were  not  so  confined,  and 
80  superficial  as  they  are  most  evidently,  if  they  were  extended 
to  more  objects,  and  made  their  impressions  on  us  from  a  spring 
that  lay  deeper  in  the  nature  of  things,  we  should  know  much 
more  than  we  do  concerning  the  composition  and  decomposition 
of  substances.  If  they  were  real  essences,  or  the  ideas  of  real 
essences,  we  should  be  acquainted  with  the  real  essences  of  sub- 
stances, at  least  to  a  certain  degree:  for,  what  do  we  mean,  when 
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we  say,  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  real  essences  of  sub- 
stances, except  these  two  things?  We  mean  certainly,  that  we 
have  not  a  number  of  ideas  sufficient  for  the  acquisition  of  such 
knowledge:  and  thus  the  deficiency  of  simple  ideas  causes  one 
half  of  our  ignorance  about  the  complex  ideas  of  substancea 
We  mean,  likewise,  that  the  simple  ideas,  which  we  perceive  by 
the  impressions  of  outward  objects,  are  often  £Bilse,  and  alwajrs 
inadequate  to  the  nature  of  these  objects;  and  thus  the  imperfec- 
tion of  simple  ideas  causes  another  half,  at  least,  of  our  ignorano^ 
about  the  complex  ideas  of  substances. 

Simple  ideas  are  real  essences.  Of  what?  Of  simple  ideas?  Of 
themselves?  Just  so  certain  metaphysical  ideas  are  real  ideas. 
They  are  really  in  the  mind;  but  they  have  no  other  reality* 
Such  essences  and  such  ideas  are  chimerical  alike.  All  our 
simple  ideas  arise  from  sensation  and  reflection,  from  the  impres- 
sions of  outward  objects,  and  from  the  operations  of  our  minds. 
What  the  powers  are  that  make  these  impressions  on  the  mind 
in  a  passive  state,  we  know  as  little  as  we  do,  what  those  are  to 
which  the  operations  of  the  mind,  in  an  active  state,  are  due. 
But  this  we  know,  the  powers  that  cause  are  more  properly 
essences,  than  the  simple  ideas  that  are  caused  by  thenu  An 
essence  is  that  by  which  a  thing  is  what  it  is.  We  have  an  idea 
of  white,  we  know  what  it  is  in  our  minds:  but  do  we  know  by 
virtue  of  what,  it  is  what  it  is  there?  Certainly  we  do  not.  It  is 
not  so  much  as  the  idea  of  any  knowable  essence:  how  can  it  be 
itself  a  known  essence?  Or,  what  seek  we  further  than  to  know 
that  it  is  a  sensation? 

Such  concrete  names  were  necessary  to  be  invented,  not  to 
signify  things  that  exist  by  themselves  like  substances,  but  to 
signify  qualities,  so  we  usually  call  them,  that  cannot  exist  inde- 
pendently of  some  substance  in  which  they  appear  to  exist,  and 
are  conveyed  to  the  mind  in  the  complex  idea  of  it. 

As  it  is  real  or  apparent  want  that  determines  the  invention 
and  use  of  names,  so  there  have  been  some,  and  may  be  more 
invented,  to  signify,  by  one  general  word,  and  to  appropriate  to 
one  substance,  all  the  particular  ideas  that  men  conceive  to  be- 
long to  it,  or  desire  to  apply  to  it.  This  has  been  observed 
already,  and  here  we  observe  further,  that  these  terms  are  limited 
by  the  substance  to  which  they  are  applied,  human  by  man, 
golden  by  gold,  and  so  in  some,  not  in  many,  other  instances  of 
sorts  or  kinds,  just  as  custom  has  decided.  It  is  not  much  other- 
wise in  the  case  of  the  concrete  terms,  which  signify  each  one 
simple  idea.  The  complex  idea  of  man  was  in  the  mind,  before 
the  word  human  was  invented  to  signify,  without  the  trouble  of 
enumerating  them,  all  the  particular  ideas  comprehended  in  that 
complex  idea.    The  substantive  gave  occasion  to  the  adjective. 
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So  the  complex  ideas  of  all  those  substaaces  that  communicate 
to  us,  among  other  simple  ideas,  those  of  white  and  black,  for 
instance,  were  in  the  mind  before  the  names  of  these  simple 
ideas  were  invented.  This  was  enough  for  use:  and  our  ideas, 
when  these  names  were  invented,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the 
several  substances  to  which  they  belonged,  were  enough  deter- 
mined and  distinguished.  But  the  schools  were  not  Uius  con- 
tented. They  endeavored  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  general 
natures  abstracted  from  particular;  and  since  they  endeavored  it, 
without  success,  in  the  complex  ideas  of  substances,  they  resolved 
to  do  it  in  the  case  of  our  simple  ideas;  and  thus  whiteness  and 
blackness,  and  all  the  abstract  names  of  simple  ideas,  were  con- 
firmed in  general  use. 

The  same  simple  ideas  being  communicated  to  us  from  a  mul- 
titude of  different  substances;  and  being  observed  to  be  the  same 
in  the  child,  and  in  the  man,  in  the  peasant,  and  in  the  philoso- 
pher, they  might  easily  pass  for  adequate  ideas  of  real  natures 
imparted  to  all  the  substances  wherein  they  were  perceived. 
Thus  the  vulgar  might  think  very  naturally;  and,  in  fact,  not  only 
children,  but  much  the  greatest  part  of  men,  are  firmly  per- 
suaded, that  the  idea  of  white,  which  they  perceive  in  snow  or 
milk,  is  whiteness  in  the  snow  or  milk.  Nay,  this  opinion,  ex- 
ploded as  it  is  at  present,  has  been  that  of  the  great  oracles  of 
philosophy,  and  many  puerilities  have  been  grounded  on  it, 
which  are  scarce  yet  awhile  laughed  out  of  the  world.  They 
who  saw  formerly,  or  who  see  now,  the  impropriety  of  these 
words,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  as  they  denote  real  essences,  or 
abstract  ideas  of  such,  may  have  thought,  however,  not  only 
that  the  use  of  them  is  of  some  conveniency  in  language,  but 
that  it  is  a  very  harmless  concession  to  the  vulgar.  They  may 
have  thought  it  too  an  indulgence  of  no  great  moment  to  the 
doctors  of  abstraction,  who  have  refined  themselves,  on  this 
occasion,  as  philosophers  do  sometimes,  into  vulgar  error. 

Whiteness  and  blackness  seem  to  stand  in  the  same  degree  of 
a  supposed  abstraction  with  humanity,  and  color  with  animality. 
This  would  be  admitted  by  some,  whilst  others  would  contend 
that  it  is  practicable,  with  application,  and  a  strong  effort  of  the 
mind,  to  abstract  general  natures  of  sorts  or  species  from  many 
particular  ideas  that  we  perceive  to  be  the  same  in  substances 
of  different  sorts  or  species,  as  in  the  former  instance,  that  of 
whiteness  or  blackness,  they  say  they  do;  but  that  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  abstract  such  a  general  nature  from  many  particular 
ideas  that  we  perceive  not  to  be  the  same,  though  co-existing  in 
the  same  substance,  as  in  the  instance  of  humanity,  they  say 
they  cannot.  They  would  contend  further,  that  though  it  be 
practicable  to  abstract  the  general  natures  even  of  kinds,  as  well 
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as  the  less  general  natures  of  sorts,  where  simple  ideas  are  alone 
concerned;  yet  it  is  impracticable  to  do  the  same,  where  the 
various  sorts  that  compose  the  kind  are  so  many  complex  ideas, 
as  in  the  instance  of  animality  they  say  they  cannot.  But,  I 
think,  we  may  affirm  all  this  to  be  whimsical  and  false  alike, 
without  entering  into  the  dispute  between  these  doctors  of  ab- 
straction, and  on  this  single  principle,  whereof  we  have  an  intu- 
itive knowledge,  that  things  cannot  exist  in  our  minds  as  it  is 
impossible  they  should  exist  in  nature.  Now  singulars  do, 
but  umversals,  about  which  so  much  noise  has  been  made  in  the 
schools,  and  so  many  good  heads  have  been  broken  formerly  in 
the  imiversities  of  London,  and  of  Paris,  do  not  exist  in  nature. 
It  is,  therefore,  as  impossible  to  abstract  ideas  of  whiteness  or 
blackness  from  all  white  or  black  things,  as  it  is  to  abstract  an 
idea  of  humanity  from  all  human  existence,  or  an  idea  of  color 
from  all  things  colored,  as  it  is  to  abstract  an  idea  of  animality 
from  all  animal  existence.  In  all  these  cases,  having  no  real 
essence  to  abstract,  we  have  nothing  to  abstract. 

Let  us  consider,  whether  we  are  able  to  make  such  abstrac- 
tions, when  real  essences  are  known  to  us,  as  they  are  in  modes 
and  relations.  For  my  part,  I  know  that  I  am  not.  I  am  utter- 
ly unable  to  elevate  my  mind  from  particulars  to  generals,  as 
we  must  do  in  order  to  acquire  Dr.  Cudworth's  apodictical  know- 
ledge, of  which  therefore  I  must  be  content  to  remain  deprived. 
I  know  the  real  essence  of  triangularity,  and  can  define  it  in  one 
short  proposition.  But  to  contemplate  triangularity,  abstracted 
from  every  triangular  figure,  is  to  my  narrow  and  weak  mind  as 
impossible  as  to  contemplate  humanity,  abstracted  from  every 
human  figure,  and  every  human  quality.  He  who  can  frame 
the  idea  of  a  triangle,  which  is  neither  right,  obtuse  nor  acute- 
angled,  nor,  in  short,  of  any  triangular  species,  but  is  all,  and 
none  of  these,  at  once:  he,  I  say,  if  in  truth  there  is  any  such, 
he  must  be  of  a  species  difilerent  from  mine,  as  surely  as  he 
would  be  so,  if  his  sight  could  pierce  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
or  discern  every  frozen  inhabitant  of  Saturn.  Triangularity  is 
so  far  from  being  no  particular  triangle,  that  it  is  every  particu- 
cular  triangle:  and,  no  man,  as  I  presume,  can  think  of  a  space 
included  by  three  lines  that  meet  at  three  angles,  without  think- 
ing of  some  one  or  more  particular  triangles.  Triangularity  can 
be  no  otherwise  represented  to  the  mind.  The  definition  gives 
particular  ideas,  but  is  not  itself  an  idea.  I  know  the  real 
^nce  of  justice,  and  can  define  it  several  ways,  as  for  instance, 
idng  after  Tully, "  Justitiae  primum  munus  est  ut  ne  cui 
Dceat,  nisi  lacessitus  injuriS;  deinde  ut  communibus  pro 
tmibus  utatur,  privatis  autem  ut  suis."  But  what  then? 
«e  definitions,  or  their  contraries,  a  conformity  to  one,  or 
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the  Other  of  which  constitutes  every  action  just,  or  unjust,  form 
in  any  mind  one  abstract  idea  of  justice?  We  can  contemplate 
each  of  these  apart,  and  compare  any  particular  action  with  it, 
but  we  cannot  abstract  any  general  nature,  with  which  we  may 
compare  every  action  that  falls  under  some  one  of  these  defini- 
tions. Justice  is  a  word  that  denotes  particular  natures,  under 
a  general  term,  but  expresses  no  general  nature. 

If  there  were  such  general  natures  as  are  supposed,  they  would 
exist  in  the  mind,  and  be  perceived  there.  They  do  not  exist  in 
the  mind;  for  they  are  not  perceived  by  it.  They  exist  then  no 
where,  whatever  Plato  might  dream,  or  might  say  hypothetically 
and  poetically.  The  mind  creates  real  essences  for  its  own  use; 
but  that  the  mind  abstracts,  even  from  these  creatures  of  its  own, 
any  general  natures,  is  a  mere  poetical  fiction,  which  has  been 
adopted,  like  many  other  fictions,  of  the  same  author,  for  a  philo- 
sophical truth.  All  the  real  essences  we  know  are  so  far  from 
being  uncreated,  that  they  are  creatures  of  the  human  mind; 
they  are  so  far  from  being  independent,  that  they  are  dependent 
on  tiie  will  of  man,  as  far  as  concerns  their  existing  or  not  ex- 
isting; they  are  so  far  from  being  ingenerable,  unperishable,  and 
even  immutable,  that  they  begin  to  be  and  cease  to  be  in  the 
mind,  and  that  whilst  they  actually  exist  there,  if  they  were  not 
maintained  by  distinct  names,  and  by  a  constant  attention  of  the 
mind  to  them  and  to  their  names,  they  would  fluctuate  and  vary 
without  any  precision  of  steadiness. 

When  the  Stagyrite  declared  most  dogmatically,  that  he  would 
have  Heraclitus,  Cratylus,  and  Protagoras  to  know,  that,  besides 
sensible  things,  which  they  supposed  always  to  flow,  and  he  ad- 
mitted to  be  always  mutable,  there  were  other  beings  or  entities, 
neither  subject  to  motion,  corruption,  nor  generation,  but  im- 
moveable essences,  the  objects  of  theoretical  knowledge,  of  the 
first  philosophy,  and  of  pure  mathematics;  when  he  spoke  in 
such  high  terms,  I  say,  the  flowing  philosophers  might  have  told 
him  that  intellectual  beings  or  entities  were  very  much  given  to 
flow,  as  well  as  sensible  things;  and  that  immoveable  essences, 
how  well  soever  fixed  by  definitions,  were  not  always  immovable 
even  in  his  own  mind,  since  they  did  not  appear  to  be  strictly  so 
in  his  writings. 

After  saying  so  much  about  these  abstract  ideas,  I  must  freely 
confess  that  I  scarce  comprehend  what  they  are  intended  to  be. 
They  are  separate  from  matter,  according  to  Aristotle.  They  are 
free  from  all  corporeal  sympathy,  according  to  Cud  worth.  Nay 
they  are,  even  those  of  them  whose  real  essences  we  know,  such 
as  triangularity  and  justice,  imperfect  ideas,  ideas  that  cannot 
exist,  ideas  wherein  some  parts  of  several  diflerent  and  incon- 
nstent  ideas  are  put  together,  according  to  Mr.  Locke.    Thus 
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abstraction  becomes  as  great  a  mystery  in  philosophy,  as  any 
that  religion  holds  out  to  us:  and  I  am  so  little  able  to  unfold 
mysteries,  that  I  might  sit  forty  years  together  in  deep  medita- 
tion over  against  a  white  wall,  as  a  Chinese  philosopher  is  said 
to  have  done,  and  to  as  little  purpose  as  he,  if  I  pretended  to  un- 
fold this  inexplicable  sort  of  abstraction.  Who  can  help  smiling, 
when  he  is  told,  that  by  the  help  of  such  ideas,  and  of  certain 
self-evident  maxims,  knowledge  is  a  comprehension  of  things 
proleptically,  or  by  way  of  anticipation,  or  h  priori;  and  that  ab- 
straction is  that  higher  station  from  whence  the  mind  compre- 
hends things  in  this  manner,  from  whence  by  its  subtile  sharp- 
ness it  penetrates  into  the  essential  profundity  of  body,  of 
sphericalness,  of  triangularity,  &c. 

Strange  effects  of  mysterious  abstraction!  Strange  founda- 
tions of  eternal  and  immutable  morality!  They  might  be 
rejected  with  contempt,  if  they  were  absurd  only;  but  they  are 
carried  so  far  that  they  become  profane,  a  sort  of  metaphysical 
blasphemy,  and  deserve  indignation.  Could  I  suspect  the  least 
necessary  connection  between  such  opinions  and  the  proofs  of 
God's  existence,  I  should  not  treat  them  as  familiarly  as  I  have 
done,  and  intend  to  do.  But  there  is  nothing  which  shocks  me 
so  much,  in  the  treatise  I  speak  of,  as  the  attempt  to  prove  in  a 
circle,  that  since  universal  notions,  the  supposed  immediate 
objects  of  science,  are  eternal  and  necessarily  existent,  there  is 
an  eternal  and  necessarily  existent  mind;  and  that  since  there 
is  such  a  mind,  there  must  be  such  ideas  and  notions  as  the 
author  assumes.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  set  this  reason- 
ing down  a  little  more  at  large. 

*<  Since  we  cannot  conceive  that  there  was  ever  a  time  when 
it  was  not  yet  actually  true  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  that  equals  added  to  equals 
produce  equals,  and  the  like  in  other  instances;  these  intelligible 
natures,  these  necessary  verities  had  a  being  before  the  material 
world  and  all  particular  intellects  had  any."     Again:  "Since 
these  natures,  these  verities,  are,  according  to  Plato,  nothing  but 
noemata,  objective  notions  or  knowledges,  that  is,  in  good  Eng- 
lish, objects  of  thought,  they  could  not  exist  without  some  mind 
in  which  they  were  comprehended.     There  is,  therefore,  an  eter- 
nal mind  which  comprehended  them  always,  or  rather  a  mind 
which  is  itself  these  natures,  these  verities,  these  abstract  ideas." 
Thus  again,  and  to  reason  quite  round  the  circle.    "  Since  there 
is  an  eternal  mind,  that  being  must  always  comprehend  himself, 
extent  of  his  own  power,  the  ideas  of  all  possible  things, 
these  natures,  these  verities,  are  included  in  these  ideas, 
bstract  ideas  and  universal  notions  are  therefore  eternal 
elf-existent  like  God  himself    If  there  were  none  such, 
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there  would  be  no  God.  But  there  are  such  because  there  is  a 
God,  on  whom  however  they  are  independent.  They  cannot 
be  modifications  of  matter,  they  must  be  therefore  modifications 
of  an  eternal  mind.  Every  thing  that  is  imperfect  must  needs 
depend  on  something  that  is  perfect  in  the  same  kind.  There  is 
therefore  a  cognation,  or  connection,  between  our  created  minds 
and  the  increated  mind.  Our  imperfect  intellect  must  be  there- 
fore a  derivative  participation  of  the  perfect  intellect.'' 

This  rhapsody  of  jargon  is  faithfully  extracted,  and,  for  the 
most  part  in  Cud  worth's  own  words. 

A  close  affinity  between  the  divine  and  the  human  mind,  and 
a  certain  sameness  of  ideas  and  notions,  is  the  common  boast  of 
metaphysical  theology:  and  father  Thomassin,  and  many  other 
learned  and  good  men  of  all  communions,  have  talked  as  pro- 
fanely on  the  subject  as  Cudworth.  Their  very  great  learning 
seduced  them  into  error:  they  were  too  good  scholars  to  be  good 
philosophers,  and  whilst  their  minds  were  filled  with  the  thoughts 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  St.  Austin,  and  other  refining  as  well 
as  declaiming  Christian  fathers,  there  was  no  room  for  their  own; 
or  their  own  were  grafted  on  these,  and  extended  and  improved 
from  them.  <^  La  passion  m^me  que  nous  avons  pour  la  verity 
nous  trompe  quelquefois,  lorsqu'eUe  est  trop  ardente.  Mais  le 
desir  de  paroitre  savant  est  ce  qui  nous  empgche  le  plus  d'acquerir 
une  science  v6ritable."*  It  is  father  Malebranche  who  speaks 
thus:  and  he  was  himself  a  great  example  of  what  is  here  said; 
for  though  his  sublime  genius  could  not  stoop  to  copy  servilely, 
as  others  have  done,  yet  he  took  his  hints  and  his  manner  from 
Plato  and  St.  Austin  principally,  and  added  one  beautiful  whimsy 
to  another,  till  he  built  up  a  system  that  carries  no  conviction  to 
the  mind,  and  only  serves  to  give  great  admiration  of  the  author. 


II. 

Other  divines,  besides  Cudworth,  have  assumed  that  God  knows 
according  to  our  manner  of  knowing,  by  the  help  of  ideas. 
Thus  Clarke,  in  his  book  of  Demonstrations,  which  has  had 
much  more  reputation  than  it  deserves,  assumes  that  goodness 
and  justice  in  God  are  the  same  as  in  our  ideas,  and  that  the 
relations,  proportions,  and  rationes  of  things  are  absolutely  and 
necessarily  what  they  appear  to  be  to  the  understandings  of  all 
intelligent  beings;  among  whom  he  must  needs  comprehend  the 
Supreme  Being,  since  he  makes  these  relations,  proportions  and 
rationes  of  things  to  be  the  rule  or  law  by  which  God  proceeds, 

*  Recherche,  &c.  B.  II,  p.  ii,  c.  7. 
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and  for  his  observation  of  which  he  appeals  to  man.  Thus  he 
affirms^  at  least,  that  God  knows  by  the  help  of  ideas.  But 
Malebranche  outshoots  him,  and  confines  the  Supreme  all-per- 
fect Being  to  this  human  manner  of  knowing.  He  allows  him 
no  other.  He  denies  that  he  can  have  any  other.  The  ideas  of 
bodies  and  of  all  other  objects  "  que  nous  n'appercevons  point 
par  eux  mSmes,"  because  they  are  exterior  to  the  soul,  are  per- 
ceived by  us  for  no  other  reason  but  this,  they  are  in  Grod,  in 
him  we  see  them.  All  the  ideas  of  created  beings  must  be  in 
God,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  so;  because 
if  they  had  not  been  so,  he  could  not  have  created  such  beings. 
**  Puisqu'  autrement  il  n'  auroit  pas  pu  les  pwroduire.''  He  could 
no  more  have  made  Adam,  if  he  had  not  had  the  idea  of  Adam 
in  his  mind,  than  Kneller  could  have  painted  your  picture,  if  he 
had  not  had  the  idea  of  you  in  his  mind. 

Heathen  divines  built  their  theology,  not  only  on  physical, 
but  on  moral  philosophy.  They  made  gods,  not  only  of  the 
elements  and  the  parts  of  this  material  system,  but  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  human  intellect,  as  of  memory;  of  the  passions  of  the 
mind,  as  of  hope,  fear,  love;  of  our  affections  and  habits,  as  of 
piety,  of  justice,  of  virtue,  and  so  on.  Now  it  seems  that  if  this 
ancient  polytheism  and  idolatry  was  to  be  renewed,  the  doctrine 
I  have  combatted  would  contribute  extremely  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  it.  These  abstract  ideas,  every  one  of  which  is  an  eter- 
nal essence,  an  intelligible  nature,  an  incorporeal  substance,  might 
pass  for  proper  objects  of  adoration;  since  they  are  represented 
as  eternal  patterns  according  to  which  all  things  are  made  or 
done,  as  eternal  principles  by  a  participation  of  which  every 
thing  is  what  it  is.  Why  should  they  not  be  adored?  They  are 
independent  on  God:  nay  God  is  so  far  dependent  on  them,  that 
his  will  is  determined,  and  his  conduct  and  operations  are  direct- 
ed, by  them. 

Our  proneness  to  measilre  all  other  beings  by  ourselves  grows 
up  into  strange  extravagance,  when  we  presume  to  measure  in 
some  sort  even  God  by  this  rule.  God  has  given  us  a  manner 
of  knowing  fitted  to  our  system,  and  sufficient  for  all  our  real 
business  in  it.  We  can  conceive  no  other.  But  is  there  then 
no  other?  Is  the  positive  nature  of  God,  is  the  extent  of  his 
power  confined  to  the  limits  of  our  conceptions?  There  is  an 
eye  which  never  winks,  a  sun  which  never  sets;  but  with  Dr. 
Cudworth's  leave,  the  absurdity  lies  on  the  side  of  the  philoso- 
pher, who  pretends  to  see  with  this  eye,  and  to  walk  in  the 
brightness  or  lucidity,  to  use  his  word,  of  this  sun;  not  on  the 
side  of  a  modest  and  humble  theist,  who  is  far  from  all  meta- 
physical presumption  and  theological  arrogance,  and  therefore 
dares  not  assume  so  much  in  his  own  &vor,  nor  in  favor  of  any 
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created  being.  Such  a  man  will  think  that  he  makes  a  much 
more  apposite  simile,  when  he  says  that  we  are  shut  up  in  one 
of  those  dark  caverns  of  the  universe,  mentioned  in  the  Phaedo; 
that  there  we  grope  about  after  knowledge,  not  by  the  light  of 
the  sun,  but  by  that  of  a  small  and  dim  taper.  This  Hght,  what- 
ever it  is,  was  bestowed  on  us  by  God.  He  gave  us  our  Ught. 
He  did  not  give  us  his  own.  They  who  think  in  this  manner 
cannot  be  suspected  of  being  too  near  akin  to  those  ancient  theo- 
logues  Aristotle  speaks  of,  who  fetched  the  original  of  God  and 
all  things  out  of  night.  They  who  think  in  the  other,  would  do 
well  to  consider  whether  they  are  not  too  near  akin  to  those, 
who  have  promoted,  in  all  ages  of  heathenism  and  of  Chris- 
tianity, superstition  in  religion,  paradox  in  philosophy,  and  en- 
thusiasm in  both. 

It  may  be  said,  you  know  it  has  been  said  by  one  I  love  and 
honor,**  "that  the  immediate  object  of  knowledge  being  called 
an  idea,  there  is  no  inconvenience  in  saying  that  God  knows 
objects,  that  he  knows  ideas  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
which  is  Locke's  sense;  although  our  conception  of  God's  know- 
ledge, or  any  other  of  his  attributes,  be  infinitely  inadequate, 
yet  he  saw  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  human  knowledge 
bath  some  similitude  to  the  divine,  as  a  thing  finite  and  imper- 
fect, and  weak  and  small,  can  have  to  that  which  is  infinite  and 
all  perfect;  nor  in  supposing,  with  the  Scripture,  that  we  are 
made  in  the  likeness  of  God;  nor  in  supposing  with  the  Greek 
poet,  that  we  are  his  offspring;  and  with  the  Latin,  that  we  con- 
tain divinas particulum  aura*,*'  It  seems  evident  to  him,  "that 
intellect  is  above  the  powers  of  motion  and  figure,  and  that  it  is 
of  kind  altogether  incorporeal."  I  respect  the  authority  which 
made  this  objection  to  what  I  have  said,  and  shall  therefore  go 
as  far  as  I  can  in  submission  to  it.  I  see  no  inconveniency  in 
speaking  of  the  divine  ideas,  when  we  speak  of  the  divine 
faiowledge.  On  the  contrary,  I  see  much  conveniency  in  it; 
because  I  apprehend  that  we  can  neither  conceive  any  thing, 
nor  explain  our  conceptions  on  many  occasions,  concerning 
God's  knowledge,  without  ascribing  to  him  hypothetically  the 
sole  manner  of  knowing  that  is  known  to  us.  But  I  think  it, 
however,  both  absurd  and  profane  to  pronounce  dogmatically, 
that  this  is  God's  manner  of  knowing,  that  he  has  no  other,  and 
that  without  the  help  of  ideas  he  could  neither  govern  the  world 
as  he  governs  it,  nor  have  made  it  as  he  made  it.  To  say,  in 
allegorical  or  poetical  style,  that  we  are  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  that  we  are  his  offspring,  or  that  we  contain  divinae  partu 
eulam  auras,  may  pass  for  some  of  those  images  by  which  we 
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endeavor,  and  often  improperly  enough,  to  help  our  own 
thoughts,  and  the  communication  of  them;  but  surely  they  are 
not  to  be  employed  in  the  didactic  style,  and  so  as  to  pass,  not 
for  distant  images  of  truths  that  we  cannot  contemplate  nearly 
and  directly,  but  for  real  truths  which  we  do  so  contemplate.  I 
do  not  believe  that  matter  can  draw  intellect,  to  use  an  expres- 
sion of  L'Abbadie,  out  of  its  own  bosom;  neither  do  I  believe 
that  the  incorporeity  of  the  soul  can  be  proved  from  the  non- 
existence of  matter,  which  my  right  reverend  friend  takes  to  be 
a  demonstrable  point.  Intellect  is  certainly  above  the  mere 
powers  of  motion  and  figure,  according  to  all  the  ideas  we  have 
of  them;  and  therefore  I  embrace  very  readily  the  opinion  of 
those,  who  assume  that  God,  who  has,  without  any  color  of 
doubt,  notwithstanding  some  logical  and  trilling  cavils,  the 
power  of  doing  it,  has  been  pleased  to  superadd  to  several  sys- 
tems of  matter,  in  such  manner  and  in  such  proportions  as  bis 
infinite  wisdom  has  thought  fit,  the  power  of  thinking.  Every 
other  hypothesis  seems  to  me  unconceivable,  and  this,  of  which 
so  much  has  been  said  here,  particularly  dangerous.  It  might 
serve  to  introduce  polytheism,  or  it  is  not  very  far  from  Spi- 
nozism.  I  could  be  an  anthropomorphite  and  believe  the  human 
figure  to  be  God's  figure,  as  soon  as  I  could  believe  the  human 
intellect  to  be  God's  intellect,  and  the  modifications  of  the  former 
to  be  the  modifications  of  the  latter.  If  I  was  absurd  enough 
to  be  persuaded  of  this,  I  should  be  absurd  enough  easily  to 
believe,  with  the  help  of  intelligible  natures  and  incorporeal 
substances,  or  substances  <<  quasi  incorporeal,"  as  many  gods  as 
men,  and  to  erect  a  larger  pantheon  than  the  gods  of  the  heathen 
or  your  saints  require.  If  I  avoided  this  extreme,  the  same 
hypothesis  might  draw  me  into  another,  and  I  might  persuade 
myself,  that  since  there  is  an  universal  mind,  in  which  all  ideas 
are  contained,  and  of  which  every  particular  mind  is  a^  partici- 
pation, every  intelligence,  down  to  the  lowest,  is  a  mod;ification 
of  the  same  mind,  as  every  material  system  is  a  modification  of 
the  same  matter;  which  would  bid  fair  for  a  composition  with 
Spinoza:  and  two  substances  might  render  a  Supreme  Being  as 
unnecessary  as  one  substance,  to  which  the  modifications  of 
both  kinds  are  ascribed  in  a  manner  less  conformable  to  our 
ideas,  and  much  more  repugnant  to  theology. 

I  have  as  good  a  right  to  deny  as  the  most  dogmatical  writer 
can  possibly  have  to  affirm,  that  the  Supreme  Being  knows  by 
the  intervention  of  ideas.  Nay  the  negative  is  more  probable 
than  the  affirmative  on  many  accounts,  and  particularly  on 
this,  that  our  manner  of  knowing  seems  neither  immediate, 
absolute,  nor  perfect  enough  to  be  ascribed  to  him.  To  talk 
positively  of  the  divine  nature  and  attributes,  and  to  determine, 
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on  our  supposed  knowledge  of  them,  anythirag  more  than  we 
are  able  to  collect  from  his  works,  and  the  proceedings  of  his 
proridence  is  very  great  presumption,  though  the  common  prac- 
tice of  divines.    But  to  deny  concerning  them  whatever  implies 
the  least  defect  or  imperfection,  is  highly  reasonable,  and  essential 
to  true  theism.    Of  the  excellences  of  God's  nature   we  can 
have  no  adequate  ideas:  they  are  infinite.    But  this  we  can 
know  most  certainly,  that  those  things,  which  are  short  even  of 
the  excellences  we  are  able  to  comprehend,  ought  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  him.    That  the  first  cause  of  all  things  is  an  in- 
telligent cause,  may  be  proved  invincibly  d  posteriori,  and  can 
be  proved  no  other  way;  after  which  it  will  not  require  much 
logic  to  demonstrate  (^priori,  that  the  all-perfect  Being  must 
be  omniscient,  as  well  as  self-existent.    But  how  he  knows,  or 
what  knowledge  is  in  him,  we  are  unable  to  say.     We  may 
frame  dark  and  confused  notions  of  knowledge  vastly  superior 
to  our  own  in  kind  as  virell  as  degree,  and  we  should  do 
much  better  to  rest  in  these,  dark  and  confused  as  they  are, 
than  to  frame  others,  which,  being  deduced  from  our  own,  are 
seemingly  too  adequate  to  be  really  true.    The  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future,  as  we  conceive  them,  are  known  alike  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  not  by  the  perception,  the  retention,  or  the 
anticipation  of  ideas  but  in  in  a  manner  inconceivable  by  us; 
for  there  is,  I  think,  a  plain  fallacy  in  this  expression,  that  the 
immediate  object  of  knowledge  being  called  an  idea,  we  may 
aay  that  God  knows  an  object,  that  he  knows  an  idea.    When 
we  speak  of  objects  of  human  knowledge,  we  allude  to  the 
Sense  of  seeing,  and,  we  apply,  very  properly,  the  allusion  to 
the  inward  perceptions  of  the  mind.    But  surely  no  man,  who 
tries  to  elevate  his  notions  of  the  all-perfect  Being  as  much 
as  he  can  above  the  low  level  of  humanity,  for  so  I  will  call 
what  we  know  of  the  human  nature,  can  think  the  same  allusion 
applicable  to  the  divinity.    Outward  and  inward  sense  have  a 
great  connexity  in  the  human  system.    The  former  gives  occa- 
moh  to  the  latter,  they  help  one  another,  and  both  have  their 
objects.    But  it  will  no  more  follow  that  God  thinks  like  man, 
than  that  he  sees  like  man.     He  may  have  conscious  knowledge 
of  all  things  possible,  as  we  have  conscious  knowledge  of  our 
own  existence,  a  knowledge  which  prevents  even  thought,  so 
far  from  being  originally,  whatever  we  make  it  afterwards,  an 
object  of  thought.    Bat  further.    When  Grod  is  said  to  know 
objects,  he  is  said  to  know  ideas.    The  words  are  taken  synoni* 
mously  on  this  occasion.    But  we  must  distinguish  them.    A 
knowledge  of  things  as  they  are,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  ideas 
of  them,  are  extremely  difierent,  as  different  as  immediate  and 
reflected  light,  as  absolute  and  relative  knowledge.    Every  thing 
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we  know  is  known  to  us  in  the  second  manner;  nothing  in  the 
first.  Every  thing  is  known  to  God  in  the  first:  and  he  has  no 
need  of  knowing  any  thing  in  the  second.  As  it  would  be 
absurd  to  say,  that  God  receives  ideas  from  external  objects, 
so  it  is  no  less  absurd  to  say  either  that  the  divine  mind  com- 
bines and  abstracts  ideas,  or  that  complex  and  abstract  ideas 
exist  in  it,  or  coexist  with  it,  like  so  many  incorporeal  indepen- 
dent substances,  by  the  contemplation  of  which  God  has,  and 
Plato  and  his  scholars  assures  us  that  men  may  have  real  know- 
.  ledge. 

These  hypothetical  reflections,  on  which  I  lay  no  more  weight 
than  they  deserve,  will  serve  at  least  to  show,  how  little  ought 
to  be  laid  on  those  dogmas  to  which  they  are  opposed. 

If  the  Supreme  Being  does  not  know  by  the  help  of  ideas,  the 
chain  of  Dr.  Cud  worth's  reasoning  is  broke  in  the  first  link  of  it; 
for  there  are  then  no  such  eternal  abstract  ideas,  either  in  or  out 
.of  the  supreme  mind,  as  have  been  supposed:  and  all  the  incor- 
poreal substances,  with  the  verities  clinging  like  ivy  about  them, 
that  have  been  said  to  exist  eternally  and  independently,  neither 
exist,  nor  ever  did  exist,  out  of  the  imaginations  of  metaphysi- 
cians, those  fruitful  nurseries  of  phantastic  science. 

Should  any  one  ask,  like  Cudworth,  and  the  sixth  objector  to 
the  metaphysical  meditations  of  Des  Cartes,  at  what  time  it  was 
not  yet  actually  true  that  a  triangle  has  three  angles  equal  to 
two  right  angles,  or  when  it  began  to  be  true  that  twice  four  are 
eight?  It  would  be  a  full  and  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that  the 
time  when  neither  these  truths,  nor  the  ideas  from  a  comparison 
of  which  they  result,  did  exist,  was  that  wherein  God  had  not 
yet  created  any  intelligence  whose  manner  of  knowing  was  by 
the  intervention  of  ideas  and  that  these  ideas  began  to  exist  when 
such  intelligent  beings  were  actually  created.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  two  and  two  were  unequal  to  four.  But  there  was 
we  may  conceive,  a  time  when  their  equality  did  not  exist  be- 
cause no  numeral  things  existed,  nor  any  mind  to  compare  them 
except  the  Supreme  mind;  which,  being  assumed  not  to  know 
by  the  help  of  ideas,  can  no  more  be  said  to  compare  than  to 
perceive  them,  or  to  perform  any  operations  about  them.  If  he 
who  made  this  answer  was  pressed  by  arguments  drawn  from 
the  consequences  of  it,  he  would  have  at  least  the  advantage  of 
retorting  arguments  drawn  from  the  consequences  of  the  other 
hypothesis,  and  of  showing  that  he,  and  those  learned  divines 
he  opposed,  were  in  a  case  very  common  to  theists  and  atheists 
in  their  disputes.  He  had  difficulties  in  his  way:  they  had  ab- 
surdities in  theirs.  He  would  own  the  difficulty  of  accounting 
for  knowledge  independently  of  ideas:  but  he  would  demonstrate 
'*  e  absurdity  of  maintaining  that  knowledge  in  God  is  depen- 
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dent  on  ideas,  and  these  idests  independent  on  him.  He  would 
have  the  further  advantage  of  stopping  his  inquiries  where  the 
means  of  knowledge  stop;  of  confessing  his  ignorance,  and  of 
preserving  that  awful  respect  for  the  Supreme  Being  which 
divines  are  apt,  above  all  other  men,  to  lose,  by  reasoning  about 
his  nature  and  his  attributes,  as  well  as  his  providence,  in  a  style 
and  manner  that  no  other  theist  presumes  to  use,  and  to  which 
they  have  no  better  pretence  than  that  which  the  tailor  gives 
them  by  making  gowns  for  them,  and  coats  for  every  one  else. 

Were  men,  even  they  who  affect  to  examine  like  philosophers, 
and  to  investigate  truth  in  all  the  recesses  of  it,  less  ignorant  of 
that  which  is  nearest  to  them,  of  themselves,  and  less  liable  to 
be  blinded  by  their  affections  and  passions,  by  the  force  of  habit 
and  the  determining  influence  of  self-interest;  it  would  not  be  so 
easy*  as  it  is,  to  impose  such  high  opinions  of  the  human,  aud 
such  low  opinions  of  the  divine  nature.  In  attempting  the  first, 
metaphysicians  and  divines  run  the  risk  of  having  the  conscious 
knowledge  of  every  man  opposed  to  them;  for  every  man  knows, 
or  may  know,  that  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  and  his  means  of 
knowledge,  are  not  such  as  they  would  persuade  him  that  they 
are.  Every  man  has  reason  to  suspect,  from  the  natural  imper- 
fections, from  the  accidental  infirmities,  from  the  sensible  growth, 
maturity,  and  decay  of  that  which  thinks  in  him,  aud  from  its 
apparent  dependence  on  the  body,  that  his  soul,  whatever  it  be, 
has  no  affinity  with  the  all-perfect  Being.  To  maintain  therefore 
an  opinion  of  this  affinity,  the  same  persons  have  recourse  to 
another  method,  from  man,  whom  we  can  see,  to  God,  whom 
we  cannot  see;  from  man,  of  whom  we  have  intuitive,  to  God, 
of  whom  we  have  demonstrative  knowledge  alone,  and  which 
goes  little  further  than  a  certainty  of  his  existence,  and  of  his 
infinite  power  and  wisdom,  but  not  so  far  as  to  reach  his  man- 
ner of  existing,  or  his  manner  of  knowing.  The  knowledge  of 
men  is  confined  to  ideas.  They  cannot  raise  it  higher  in  imagi- 
nation, in  their  own,  nor  in  that  of  other  men.  They  try  there- 
fore to  reduce  the  divine  knowledge  to  their  own  low  level,  and, 
as  strange  as  it  is,  it  is  true  that  they  succeed. 

Let  them  not  succeed  with  you  and  me.  This  world,  which 
is  the  scene  of  our  action,  is  the  scene  of  our  knowledge:  we  can 
derive  none  that  is  real  from  any  other,  whatever  intellectual 
worlds  we  may  imagine.  Let  us  consider  then  how  it  is  consti- 
tuted, in  what  relations  we  stand,  to  what  ends  we  are  directed. 
Let  us  trust  to  pure  intellect  a  little  less  than  we  are  advised  to 
do,  and  to  our  senses  a  little  more.  When  we  have  examined 
and  compared  the  informations  we  receive  from  these,  and  have 
reasoned  d  posteriori  from  the  works  to  the  will  of  God,  from  the 
eonstitution  of  the  system  wherein  we  are  placed  by  him  to  our 

13« 
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interest  and  duty  in  it,  we  shall  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
morality  on  a  rock,  instead  of  laying  them  on  the  moving  sands, 
or  the  hollow  ground,  that  metaphysics  point  out  to  us.  Thu^ 
we  shall  know,  as  God  designed  we  should  know,  and  pursue, 
as  far  as  our  part  extends,  the  plan  of  infinite  wisdom.  Instead 
of  amusing  ourselves  vainly  with  a  false  sublime,  let  us  keep 
soberly  within  the  bounds  of  our  nature;  let  us  reason  cautiously, 
pronounce  modestly,  practise  sincerely,  and  hope  humbly.  To 
do  this,  is  to  be  wise  and  good:  and  to  be  wise  and  good,  i3 
better  far  than  to  be  a  philosopher,  a  metaphysician,  or  even  a 
divine. 

The  law  of  their  nature,  is  the  concern  of  all  men  alike.  All 
men  are,  therefore,  able  alike  to  discover  this  law,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  things  from  which  it  is  derived.  All  men  do  not  dis^ 
cover  it  indeed  alike,  though  all  men,  even  the  most  savage  and 
ignorant,  have,  as  I  believe,  some  imperfect  notions  of  it,  whicU 
observation  and  experience  force  into  their  minds.  If  there  are 
any  creatures  of  human  figure,  to  whom  even  thus  much  cannot; 
be  ascribed,  which  I  do  not  believe,  they  are  ranked  as  impro- 
perly under  the  human  species,  as  they  would  be  if  they  had  a 
dilferent  figure.  Ignorance  about  the  law  of  nature,  like  igno- 
rance about  many  other  truths,  to  which  no  man  can  refuse  his 
assent  when  they  are  proposed  to  his  understanding,  is  due  to 
some  or  more  of  those  many  reasons,  by  which  men  are  diverted 
from  the  pursuit  of  attainable  knowledge,  or  stopped  in  it:  and 
their  errors,  in  this  case,  may  be  imputed,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
same  causes,  as  well  as  to  afiections,  passions,  and  the  force  of 
custom.  But  philosophers,  divines,  and  lawyers,  who  divest, 
or  should  divest  themselves  of  afiections  and  passions,  and  pay 
no  regard  to  custom,  run,  by  a  contrary  method,  into  a  variety 
of  contrary  opinions,  concerning  one  of  the  plainest  and  most 
important  objects  of  our  thoughts.  The  former  stop  short  of 
that  knowledge,  which  lies  within  the  bounds  of  human  compre- 
hension. The  latter  overlook  it,  whilst  they  aim  at  knowledge 
that  is  unattainable;  because  it  lies  beyond  the  bounds  of  human 
nature,  and  therefore  of  human  comprehension. 

The  notions  on  which  Cudworth  endeavors  to  ground  eternal 
and  immutable  morality  have  prevailed  much,  with  some  dif- 
ference in  the  representation  of  them,  among  ancient  and  modem 
theists.  Let  us  mention  two  of  the  latter  only,  besides  himself, 
Grotius  and  Clarke. 

One  would  be  tempted  to  think,  that  when  these  men  assert 
the  eternity,  independency,  and  immutability  of  the  great  princi- 
ples of  the  law  of  our  nature,  they  mean  all  this  comparatively 
only;  comparatively  with  civil  laws,  which  are  novel,  dependent 
^n  the  will  of  man,  and  mutable  at  his  pleasure.    One  might 
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think  it  strange  too,  that  they  should  not  distinguish  between  the 
divine  prescience,  and  the  divine  institution;  or  imagine  a  law, 
made  for  man,  co-eternal  with  God.  But  their  theological  pur- 
pose in  maintaining  an  opinion  liable  so  many  objections,  and 
quite  unnecessary  to  the  establishment  of  our  moral  obligations 
on  the  firmest  foundation,  will  appear  in  the  course  of  these  re- 
flections. Divines,  among  whom  the  great  lawyer  we  have 
mentioned  has  a  just  right  lo  be  reckoned,  see  far  before  them, 
and  are  determined  in  laying  of  principles  by  the  consequences 
they  intend  to  draw. 

Puflfendorf*  is  of  a  contrary  opinion  to  Grotius.  He  censures 
very  justly  those  who,  like  him,  endeavor  to  join  with  God  any 
coeval,  extrinsical  principle,  which  they  assume  that  he  was  ob- 
liged to  follow  in  assigning  the  forms  and  essences  of  things.  He 
maintains,  that  the  actions  of  men  are  perfectly  indifferent,  if 
you  set  aside  the  consideration  of  all  law  divine  and  human;  that 
the  morality  of  actions  in  a  social  creature,  is  derived  from  that 
social  nature  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  give  him,  and  not 
from  any  immutable  necessity;  and  he  shows  how  ill  those  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  which  Grotius  quotes,  are  applied  to  prove  aa 
original  law  so  truly  common  to  God  and  man,  that  God  permits 
himself  to  be  judged  according  to  it. 

Clarke  has,  in  our  time,  distinguished  himself  in  defence  of 
the  doctrine  we  oppose.  He  has  made  it  the  first  proposition,  ia 
his  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  with  a  magisterial 
air,  and  all  the  confidence  of  those  men  who  talk  on  every  occa- 
sion of  nothing  less  than  demonstration.  <<  Fidenter  san^  ut 
Solent  isti,  nihil  tam  verens,  quam  ne  dubitare  aliqua  de  re 
videretur."t  This  proposition,  however,  on  which  he  presumes 
to  rest  so  important  a  cause,  as  on  the  angular  stone  of  all  reli- 
ligion,  will  appear  to  be  absurd  and  inconsistent,  when  it  is  once 
analysed;  and  his  proofs  of  it  will  appear  to  prove  nothing,  or  to 
prove  what  is  out  of  dispute.  Thus  I  think:  and  if  I  think 
rightly,  there  is  the  more  reason  to  demolish  this  false  founda- 
tion, because  it  is  as  easy,  as  necessary,  to  lay  one  that  is  unde- 
niably true. 

The  general  absurdity  and  inconsistency  of  this  propositioa 
lies  here.  The  demonstrator  confounds  in  it  two  contrary  pro- 
positions; and  sliding,  insensibly  to  many  readers,  from  that 
which  no  reasonable  man  can  admit,  into  that  which  every  rea- 
sonable man  must  admit,  he  means  nothing  by  a  pomp  of  words, 
or  he  means  to  make  the  proofs  of  the  latter  pass  for  proofs  of 
the  former.    He  asserts,  that  necessary  and  eternal  relations  of 

*  Law  of  Natore  and  Nations,  1.  i,  c.  2. 

t  Tully  de  Nat.  Deor.  Lib.  i,  speaking  of  Velleias  the  Epicurean. 
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different  things  to  one  another,  and  the  conseqaent  fitness  and 
unfitness  of  application  of  these  things  and  of  their  relations, 
determine  the  will  of  God  always  and  necessarily  to  choose  to  . 
act  only  what  is  agreeable  to  justice,  equity,  goodness,  and  truth 
that  is,  to  those  abstract  ideas,  in  order  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  universe.  These  expressions  lead  me,  they  cannot  but 
lead  me,  to  understand  that  the  same  doctrine  is  intended,  as  we 
have  said  no  reasonable  man,  no  good  theist  most  certainly,  can 
admit,  the  doctrine  of  eternal  independent  essences,  as  it  has 
been  taught.  But  the  state  of  the  question  is  changed  at  once; 
for,  after  asserting  that  all  subordinate  rational  beings  ought  to 
determine  their  wills,  and  conduct  their  actions,  by  the  same 
eternal  rules  by  which  God  proceeds  in  governing,  and  therefore 
proceeded  in  creating,  the  world;  the  instances  brought  to  prove 
it  are  all  relative  to  our  human  state,  and  the  rules  are  such  as 
could  be  no  rules  antecedently  to  the  existence  of  subordinate 
rational  beings,  and  moral  agents.  Let  us  mention  two  or  three 
of  these  instances.  That  God  is  infinitely  superior  to  man,  is  as 
clear  no  doubt,  as  that  infinity  is  lai^er  than  a  point,  or  eternity 
longer  than  a  moment.  That  men  should  worship  and  obey 
God,  for  I  dare  not  use  theological  familiarity  and  talk  of  imi- 
tating God,  is  as  fit,  as  it  is  true  that  they  depend  on  him.  In 
short,  general  benevolence,  fidelity  in  particular  compacts,  and 
all  the  duties  of  natural  religion,  arise  most  evidently  from  a  fit- 
ness of  application  of  different  things,  and  their  different  rela- 
tions arising  from  the  nature  which  God,  according  to  his  good 
pleasure,  has  bestowed  upon  us,  and  from  that  of  the  system 
which  he  has  constituted,  and  wherein  he  has  placed  us.  That 
God  is  superior  to  man,  and  that  man  ought  to  worship  and  obey 
God,  are  truths  that  have  existed  ever  since  there  was  such  a 
rational  creature  as  man  to  perceive  them,  and  to  stand  in  such 
a  relation  to  God.  That  benevolence,  fidelity,  and  every  other 
moral  obligation  has  existed  likewise,  ever  since  there  was  such 
a  moral  agent  as  man  to  be  obliged  by  them,  and  to  stand  in 
such  relations  as  we  stand  to  one  another.  Is  it  not  enough  that 
we  go  as  high  as  our  nature,  to  discover  the  laws  of  it?  To 
what  purpose  do  we  make  that  intricate  by  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tions, which  God  has  made  so  extremely  plain? 

I  might  ask,  to  what  purpose  this  kind  of  legerdemain  is  em- 
ployed in  reasoning?  After  Dr.  Cudworth  has  talked  dogmati- 
cally of  eternal,  immutable,  independent  natures,  it  comes  out 
that  he  does  not  mean  real  natures,  but  the  ideas  that  we  frame 
of  natures  that  we  assume.  Much  in  the  same  manner,  after 
~  Clarke  has  talked,  at  least  as  dogmatically,  of  an  eternal  rule 
^hich  God  has  always  acted  necessarily,  and  of  justice, 
y,  goodness,  and  truth,  as  of  intelligible  natures  which  have 
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always  existed,  and  agreeably  to  which  God  has  always  directed 
his  conduct,  he  proceeds  to  talk  of  this  very  rule  not  as  a  rule 
eternally  resultitig  from  the  eternal  and  independent  differences 
of  things  and  of  their  relations,  but  as  a  rule  resulting  from  a 
system  of  beings  whom  God  created  in  time,  and  from  the  rela- 
tion in  which  he  constituted  them  to  himself  and  to  one  another. 
No  man  will  deny,  that  a  square  is  double  to  a  triangle  of  equal 
base  and  height,  from  all  eternity,  if  the  doctor  pleases,  and 
rather  than  engage  in  such  useless  disquisitions:  but  every  man 
of  common  sense  will  deny,  that  there  could  be  a  law  of  human 
nature  before  any  such  nature  was  in  being.  Clarke  raises  man 
first  to  act  by  the  same  rule,  by  which  God  made  and  governs 
the  universe:  and  after  that,  he  restrains  infinite  knowledge  and 
wisdom  to  act  by  the  same  rule  by  which  the  creatures  of  God 
determine,  or  ought  to  determine,  their  wills,  and  according  to 
the  ideas  that  they  derive  from  the  contemplation  of  their  own 
system  of  being,  that  is,  of  a  small,  and,  doubtless,  an  inconsi- 
derable part  of  the  universe,  not,  by  immense  degrees,  of  the 
whole.  "  Quo  teneam  Protea  nodo?*'  By  the  first  we  are  be- 
wildered in  metaphysical  abstractions,  that  have  no  tendency  to 
promote  morality;  and  by  the  last,  divines  obtain  a  latitude  of 
making  what  hypotheses  they  please,  and  a  pretence  of  reason- 
ing with  the  same  license  about  the  designs  and  conduct  of  the 
living  God,  as  they  would  take  in  reasoning  about  those  of  a 
dead,  but  not  of  a  living  monarch.  This  is  the  true  theological 
secret:  and  I  believe  you  will  think  it  is  so,  when  we  come  to 
consider  Clarke's  doctrine  concerning  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  the  use  he  makes  of  it. 

I3ut  to  carry  on  the  analysis  of  this  first  proposition.  We  are 
told  in  it,  that  these  eternal  and  necessary  differences  of  things, 
for  such  they  are  still  called,  cause  it  to  be  the  duty  of  men,  or 
lay  an  obligation  upon  them,  to  act  according  to  this  rule,  sepa- 
rate from  the  consideration  of  the  will  of  God,  and  from  any 
expectation  of  reward,  or  fear  of  punishment,  annexed  either  by 
natural  consequence  or  by  positive  appointment.  Now  surely 
this  must  be  thought  a  very  odd  method  of  promoting  natural 
religion,  and  giving  evidences  of  it,  since  it  puts  the  atheist  and 
the  iheist  into  the  same  case;  and  as  rules  were  inconsistently 
jumbled  together  before,  so  characters  are  now.  The  atheist  may 
have  regard  to  natural  difierences  alone,  and  to  the  consequences 
of  acting  or  not  acting  according  to  them.  He  may  see,  that 
although  human  actions,  considered  merely  as  natural,  and 
abstractedly  from  all  relations,  circumstances,  and  consequences, 
might  be  deemed  absolutely  indifferent,  yet  no  human  action 
can  be  so  considered.  The  atheist,  therefore,  may  think  himself 
yery  truly  under  an  obligation  of  interest,  arising  from  the  dif- 
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ferent  consequences  of  his  actions,  though  he  acknowledges  no 
divine  legislature;  and  he  would  laugh  very  justly  at  the  man 
who  should  tell  him,  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  pass  over  the 
bridge,  though  he  might  be  drowned  in  the  torrent,  because 
there  was  no  act  of  Parliament  for  it.  The  theist  indeed  must 
think  himself,  in  this  respect,  under  an  obligation  of  duty  as  well 
as  interest.  Whatever  actions  are  naturally  good  or  evil,  must 
appear  to  him  to  be  so  morally.  They  derive  their  particular 
natures  from  the  constitution  of  our  system.  They  might  not 
have  been  what  they  are,  if  this  system  had  not  been  what  it  is, 
and  this  system  could  not  have  been  what  it  is,  if  God,  who 
made  it,  had  not  willed  that  it  should  be  so.  Nay,  even  on  the 
supposition  of  eternal  necessary  differences,  and  independent 
natures,  it  would  be  still  true  that  the  will  of  God  constitutes  the 
obligation  of  duty.  It  would  be  false  to  assert,  in  the  terms  of 
this  proposition,  that  the  supposed  eternal  necessary  differences 
of  things  constitute  it  alone.  How  independent  soever  we  sup- 
pose the  different  natures  of  things  to  be,  it  depended  most  cer- 
tainly on  the  will  of  God,  who  made  the  system,  to  introduce 
them  into  it  as  he  thought  fit.  If  he  did  not  make,  he  assembled, 
he  ordered  them;  and  whatever  obligation  results  from  them,  in 
this  system,  results  from  them,  therefore,  by  his  will,  and  is  im- 
posed by  it.  Once  more,  and  to  conclude  this  analysis.  It  is 
plainly  false  to  assert,  that  men  are  obliged  to  observe  the  laws 
of  nature  on  abstract  considerations,  and  for  reasons  alone,  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  which  determine  them  to  agree  about 
proportions  or  disproportions,  in  geometry  and  arithmetic.  The 
advantages  or  disadvantages,  annexed  by  natural  consequence 
to  the  observation  or  breach  of  the  law  of  nature,  do  certainly 
determine  the  atheist  who  observes  it  without  believing  a  law  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  believing  an  obligation  in  the 
strictest:  and  it  is  manifest,  that  no  other  consideration  can,  nor, 
on  his  principles,  ought  to  determine  him.  The  theist  is  deter- 
mined by  the  same  advantages  or  disadvantages,  still  more 
strongly;  because  he  looks  on  them  as  annexed,  not  only  by 
natural  consequence,  but  by  positive  and  divine  appointment.  I 
speak  of  the  theist  as  a  philosopher  only.  If  we  considered  him 
as  a  Christian,  we  should  consider  him  under  the  influence  of 
further  and  greater  advantages  or  disadvantages,  annexed  by 
the  same  divine  appointment.  Thus  the  matter  stands  very 
clearly:  and  though  men  may  puzzle  it  by  playing  with  the 
words  inducement,  obligation,  will  of  a  superior,  law,  and  others, 
they  cannot  alter  the  state  of  it. 

Right  reason  consists  in  a  conformity  with  truth,  and  truth  in 
a  conformity  with  nature.  Nature,  or  the  aggregate  of  things 
which  are,  is  the  great  source  from  whence  all  the  rivulets  of 
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real  knowledge  must  be  derived.  When  we  cannot  go  up^  and 
as  far  as  we  cannot  go  up  thither,  we  must  remain  in  ignorance, 
and  we  may  be  the  more  contented  to  remain  so  in  several  cases, 
because  we  go  up  in  several  to  the  spring  head,  or  at  least  as  far 
towards  it,  as  the  Author  of  all  nature  thought  it  necessary  that 
creatures  in  our  rank  of  being  should  go.  It  is  a  strong  instance 
of  the  perversity  of  the  human  will,  but  it  is  true  in  fact,  that 
men  attempt  often  to  go  beyond  natiu-e,  for  no  better  a  reason 
than  this,  because  they  cannot  go  up  to  it;  or  than  this,  because 
they  do  not  find  that  to  be,  which  imagination  had  told  them 
might  be.  These  men  are  metaphysicians,  and  by  this  method 
they  have  fallen  at  all  times  into  error,  or  into  something  worse 
perhaps  than  error,  but  worse  surely  than  ignorance,  into  doubt, 
perplexity,  needless  disquisitions,  and  endless  disputation.  Thus 
it  has  fared  with  the  greatest  scholars,  and  with  men  of  the  nicest 
discernment  and  acuteness,  with  Cudworth,  for  instance,  and 
with  Clarke.  In  all  these  cases,  the  safest  side  is  that  of  igno- 
rance: if  he  may  be  called  ignorant,  who  keeps  within  the 
obvious  bounds  of  nature  and  truth,  and  presumes  to  continue 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  no  further.  Ignorance  belongs  more 
properly  to  him  who  is  thought  to  know,  whilst  he  transgresses 
these  bounds,  and  calls  every  hypothesis  a  demonstration. 

That  the  philosophers  we  have  mentioned  are  guilty  of  this 
absurdity,  has  been  shown;  and  it  would  not  be  hard  to  show, 
by  many  proofs,  that  whilst  they  pretend  to  establish  morality, 
they  do  real  injury  to  theism.  They  make  the  incomprehensible 
Being,  in  a  certain  sense,  too  comprehensible,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  all-perfect  Being  too  nearly  allied  to  the  imperfection  of 
the  human. 

Things  are  what  they  are  by  nature,  not  by  will,  says  Cud- 
worth.  Would  it  not  be  more  consistent  with  theism,  to  say, 
things  are  what  they  are  by  immutable  natures,  which  the  will 
of  God  has  given  them?  Would  it  not  be  more  within  the 
bounds  of  human  conception,  and  therefore  more  reasonable,  to 
say,  that  God  constituted  these  natures  in  constituting  this  sys- 
tem, than  to  assume  that  these  natures,  which  are  contained  in 
our  system,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  which  we  arrive  no  other 
way  than  by  the  gradual  knowledge  that  we  acquire  of  our 
system,  are  independent  on  it  and  on  the  God  who  made  it? 

The  reason  of  things  deduced  from  their  differences,  from  their 
different  relations,  and  from  the  different  consequences  of  their 
applications,  may  be  sufficient  for  the  atheist.  He  may  refer 
the  whole  to  the  powers  and  operations  of  something,  he  knows 
not  what,  but  something  self-existent  and  eternal,  which  he 
thinks  fit  to  call  the  universe,  or  universal  nature.  The  theist  is 
not  so  content.    The  reason  of  things  is  to  him  that  clue  by 
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which  he  conducts  himself  in  discovering  the  existence  of  God, 
and  the  will  of  God,  as  far  as  man  is  an  object  of  it.  But  the 
will  of  God  is  something  less,  and  the  reason  of  things  is  some- 
thing more,  in  the  esteem  of  such  of  these  men  as  call  themselves 
divines.  An  eternal  reason  of  things,  arising  from  their  indepen- 
dent natures,  and  known  to  man  as  well  as  to  God,  is,  according 
to  these  philosophers  and  divines,  the  true  criterion  of  moral  good 
and  evil,  the  rule  by  which  the  Creator  and  the  creature  are 
obliged  alike  to  act;  with  this  difference,  arising  from  the  perfec- 
tions of  one  and  the  imperfections  of  the  other,  God  cannot  act 
otherwise,  man  may.  Is  it  not  to  be  apprehended  that  men, 
tainted  with  such  notions  as  these,  will  reason  constantly  ^jon'ort, 
and  from  them,  down  to  their  moral  obligations:  the  consequence 
of  which  may  be,  that  these  obligations  will  become  as  unfixed 
and  as  fluctuating  in  their  minds,  as  general  and  abstract  ideas 
usually  are?  Is  it  not  to  be  apprehended,  that  they  will  never 
condescend  to  reason  ^  posteriori^  and  from  the  actual  constila- 
tion  of  things,  up  to  the  will  of  God  and  the  duty  of  man;  the 
consequence  of  which  would  be  to  establish  a  rule  of  judgment 
concerning  the  great  principles  of  moral  obligations,  as  invaria- 
ble as  the  obligations  themselves? 

These  metaphysical  divines  are,  for  this  reason,  the  more  to 
be  condemned,  that,  whilst  they  pretend  to  knowledge,  that 
neither  men  nor  angels,  I  presume,  are  capable  of  having, 
knowledge  of  divine  ideas,  and  of  the  rule  by  which  infinite 
wisdom  governs,  and  whilst  they  would  entice  us  by  learned 
language,  vague  expressions,  and  false  airs  of  demonstration,  to 
seek  the  laws  of  our  nature  out  of  the  scene  of  our  nature,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  clear  conceptions  we  are  able  to  have; 
this  very  law  is  enacted  in  all  the  works  of  God,  promulgated  in 
terms  the  most  proportionable  to  human  conception,  and  written 
in  characters  so  plain,  that  he  who  runs  may  read  them. 

The  great  principles  of  moral  truth  are  as  much  founded  in 
the  nature  of  things,  as  those  of  mathematical  truth:  and  it  is 
not  a  little  less  absurd  to  contradict  the  former  by  our  words  or 
actions,  than  to  deny  the  latter.  If  the  latter  of  these  have  an 
advantage  in  this  respect,  that  the  demonstrations  of  them  are 
carried  on  with  greater  steadiness  and  precision,  by  the  imme- 
diate and  joint  assistance  of  sense  and  intellect;  the  former  have 
an  advantage,  for  silch  it  may  be  reckoned,  of  another  kind. 
We  perceive  the  truth  of  both  with  equal  evidence;  but  as  the 
former  are  much  more  important  to  us  than  the  latter,  we  may 
be  ignorant  of  all  mathematical,  we  cannot  be  so  of  all  moral 
truth.  We  discover  one,  the  other  discovers  itself;  it  obtrudes 
itself  on  the  mind,  and  the  mind  perceives  it  with  greater  satis- 
faction.   He  who  demonstrates  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
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are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  that  a  square  is  double  to  a 
triangle  of  equal  base  and  height,  has  a  dry  inward  complacency. 
But  he  who  contemplates  the  obvious  advantages  of  benevolence 
and  justice  to  society,  and  of  society  to  mankind,  will  feel  a 
pleasure  much  more  sensible:  and  the  same  proportion  will  hold 
in  all  the  progress  the  mind  makes  to  discover  mathematical,  and 
moral  truth. 


III. 

If  any  man  should  advance,  that  we  ought  to  proceed  on  the 
known  principles  of  mathematics,  not  because  there  are  spch  in 
nature,  but  because  mathematicians  have  made  an  agreement  or 
compact  to  proceed  upon  them  as  if  there  were  such,  I  suspect 
that  he  would  be  esteemed  mad.  What  then  were  Hobbes,  his 
predecessors,  and  his  successors,  who  affirmed  that  all  distinction 
between  moral  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  is  established 
solely  by  civil  institution;  and  that  our  moral  obligations  are  de- 
rived from  the  laws  of  society,  not  from  the  law  of  nature?  This 
extravagant  system  has  been  over  and  over  refuted  by  many 
writers  of  our  own  and  other  countries.  Some  reflections,  such 
as  my  first  thoughts  suggest  to  me,  I  too  will  bestow  upon  it. 
They  shall  not  be  long,  and  whether  they  are  new  or  no,  they 
shall  not  be  copied  from  any  one.  It  seems  then  to  me,  that 
civil  societies  could  not  have  been  formed,  nor  the  distinction  of 
just  and  unjust,  nor  the  honestum  and  decorum  of  life  have  been 
established,  if  there  had  not  been,  antecedently,  such  a  law  of 
nature  as  Hobbes  denies,  and  directly  opposite  to  that  which  he 
supposes.  Your  great  predecessors,  Amphion  and  Orpheus, 
would  have  strung  their  lyres  to  little  purpose,  if  there  had  not 
been  a  corresponding  unison  in  the  human  constitution.  The 
letter  of  the  fable  would  have  proved  true,  as  soon  as  the  moral 
of  it;  stones  would  have  leaped  into  order,  and  have  built 
themselves  into  walls;  tigers  and  wolves  would  have  grown 
tame,  and  have  formed  peaceful  societies,  as  soon  as  men,  if 
there  had  not  been  a  law  of  nature  peculiar  to  man;  there  was 
therefore  such  a  law.  We  may  consider  man,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  as  an  artless,  but  we  must  consider  him,  in  no  state,  as 
an  irrational  creature:  and  to  have  been  such  a  creature  as 
Hobbes  represents  him,  he  must  have  been  rather  irrational  than 
artless.  The  proof  that  this  philosopher  brings  to  show  that 
man  is  made  by  discipline,  that  is,  the  discipline  of  civil  or 
political  government,  and  not  by  nature,  fit  for  society,  is  a 
strange  one  indeed.  He  says,  that  ^<  Societies  are  confede- 
racies,''  which  is  true  in  a  proper  sense:  <<  That  the  force  of 
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the  conventions  by  which  they  are  framed  is  unknown  to  chil- 
dren and  illiterate  people,  and  the  utility  of  them  to  those  who 
never  experienced  the  evils  that  arise  from  the  want  of  society 
— that  it  is  manifest  therefore  (all  men  being  born  children)  that 
all  men  are  bom  unfit  for  society,  and  that  many,  perhaps  the 
greatest  number,  remain  some  how  or  other  unfit  for  it  as  long 
as  they  live;  that  all  these,  however,  the  adult  as  well  as  infants, 
have  the  human  nature;"  and  from  hence  he  draws  the  conclu- 
sion I  have  mentioned.  Now  for  those  who  never  experienced 
the  evils  that  men  are  exposed  to  out  of  society,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  they  feel,  and  must  feel,  without  the  help  of  this  con- 
trast, unless  they  are  idiots,  the  benefits  of  society;  and  for  the 
rest,  his  argument  is  no  better  than  this  would  be:  All  men  are 
born  infants,  infants  have  not  the  use  of  speech,  some  men  are 
born  dumb,  and  have  it  not  during  their  whole  lives;  men  are 
therefore  by  their  nature  incapable,  or  unfit  to  speak.  If  men 
were  at  any  time,  for  years  or  ages,  in  that  state  of  war  and 
confusion  which  Hobbes  assumes  to  be  their  natural  state,  it 
would  not  follow  that  every  one  had,  by  nature,  a  right  to  do 
what  every  one  had,  by  particular  circumstances  and  contin- 
gency of  events,  the  power  to  do.  It  would  only  follow,  that 
instinct  determines  sooner,  and  appetite  and  passion  more 
strongly,  than  reason.  It  would  only  follow,  that  the  spring  of 
human  nature  exerted  its  force,  before  the  balance,  which  is 
designed  to  control  and  regulate  the  impulses  of  it,  was  put 
into  activity,  as  it  must  be,  according  to  the  same  nature,  by 
time  and  experience.  But  the  case  assumed  has  no  pretence  to 
be  admitted;  neither  is  it  possible  to  conceive,  on  any  supposi- 
tion, such  a  state  of  mankind  as  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury 
had  figured  to  himself.  However  you  suppose  the  human  race 
to  have  begun,  societies,  little  indeed,  but  societies  still,  must 
have  been  coeval  with  it.  If  there  was  a  first  man  and  a  first 
woman,  they  and  their  children  (for  these  could  not  nurse  and 
educate  themselves)  must  have  constituted  a  first  society.  If 
numbers  of  men  and  women  sprung  out  of  the  earth  at  once, 
there  might  be  some  contests  among  the  men  about  these  pri- 
mitive ladies,  and  some  violence  might  be  employed,  ancN^^me 
confusion  might  arise,  in  the  immediate  hurry  of  copulation. 
But  after  that,  the  same  instinct,  which  had  caused  variance, 
would  have  formed  societies.  Families  would  have  been  soon 
raised,  and  the  authority,  subordination,  order,  and  union,  ne- 
cessary to  their  well  being,  must  have  followed  naturally,  as 
we  may  observe  that  they  do  among  the  most  savage  people. 
Men  never  were,  because  they  could  never  subsist,  in  a  state  of 
absolute  individuality.  Self-love,  directed  by  instinct  to  mutual 
pleasure,  made  the  union  of  man  and  woman.    Self-love  made 
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that  of  parents  and  children.  Self-love  begat  sociability;  and 
reason,  a  principle  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  instinct,  im- 
proved it.  Reason  improved  it,  extended  it  to  relations  more 
remote,  and  united  several  families  into  one  community,  as 
instinct  had  united  several  individuals  into  one  family.  Rea- 
son performed  this  by  the  help  of  experience:  and  what  is  the 
effect  of  experience?  It  is  not  to  make  any  thing  new  in  na- 
ture, it  is  to  discover  what  was  in  nature,  though  unobserved 
before.  We  might  say  as  truly,  that  Columbus  discovered  a 
new  world,  in  the  absolute  as  well  as  relative  sense  of  the  word, 
as  to  say  with  Hobbes,  that  when  men  distinguished  betweea 
just  and  unjust,  and  made  laws  and  institutions  on  that  distinc- 
tion, they  made  that  to  be  just  or  unjust  which  was  indifferent 
before.  The  natural  obligation  to  exercise  benevolence,  to  ad- 
minister justice,  and  to  keep  compacts,  is  as  evident  to  humaa 
reason,  as  the  desire  of  happiness  is  agreeable  to  human  instinct. 
We  desire  by  instinct,  we  acquire  by  reason.  The  natural  de- 
sire leads  us  necessarily  to  the  natural  obligation:  and  we  pro- 
ceed, in  this  case,  from  intuitive  to  demonstrate  knowledge,  by 
the  same  sure  steps,  by  which  we  proceed  from  the  knoAvledge 
of  our  own,  to  that  of  God's  existence.  The  law  of  nature,  or 
of  right  reason,  is  the  real  original  of  all  positive  laws.  Such 
it  appeared  to  TuUy.*  "Ergo  est  lex,"  says  he,  "justorum  in- 
justorumque  distinctio  ad  iilam  antiquissimam  et  rerum  omnium 
principem  expressa  naturam,  ad  quam  leges  hominum  dirigun- 
tur."  As  the  civil  laws  derive  their  authority  from  a  conformity 
to  this  original,  so  it  is  their  real,  or  supposed  tendency  to  the 
same  end  that  induces  men  to  submit  to  them.  Tullyt  shall 
support  my  opinion  again.  It  is  certain,  according  to  him,  that 
they  who  gave  laws  to  mankind  "  populis  ostendisse  se  ea  scrip- 
turos  atque  laturos,  quibus  illi  adscriptis  susceptisque  honest^ 
beat^ue  viverent.''t 


*  De  Leg.  Lib.  ii.  f  Ibid. 

%  Though  I  would  not  take  Tully  for  my  guide  in  matters  of  the  first  phi- 
losophy, yet  his  opinions  are  often  true,  and  his  authority  is  always  of 
weight,  ii  not  to  determine,  yet  to  confirm  us,  on  such  subjects  as  these.  It 
does  so  very  reasonably  in  the  notions  that  are  advanced,  and  implied  in  this 
paragraph.  They  who  assume  that  the  will  of  a  superior  can  alone  consti- 
tute obligation,  do  really  stifle,  and  mistake  too  grossly;  since  not  only  a  moral 
obligation  may  exist  without  a  law,  but  a  law  may  be  such  as  to  create  no 
moral  obligation.  When  we  speak  of  moral  obligations,  either  we  mean 
nothing,  or  we  mean  that  we  are  tied,  bound,  and  under  an  internal,  that  is, 
a  moral  necessity  of  conforming  ourselves  to  those  rules  which  are  expressed 
in  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  and  on  the  observance  of  which  the  happi- 
ness of  our  kind  depends.  Reason  is  in  this  case  the  obliger.  A  rational 
creature  is  the  obliged;  and  he  is  so  oblic^ed  as  no  law,  made  by  mere  will, 
can  of  itself  oblige.    The  mere  will  of  a  legislator  may  constrain,  may  force^ 
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interest  and  duty  in  it,  we  shall  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
morality  on  a  rock,  instead  of  laying  them  on  the  moving  sands, 
or  the  hollow  ground,  that  metaphysics  point  out  to  us.  Thu^ 
we  shall  know,  as  God  designed  we  should  know,  and  pursue, 
as  far  as  our  part  extends,  the  plan  of  infinite  wisdom.  Instead 
of  amusing  ourselves  vainly  with  a  false  sublime,  let  us  keep 
soberly  within  the  bounds  of  our  nature;  let  us  reason  cautiously, 
pronounce  modestly,  practise  sincerely,  and  hope  humbly.  To 
do  this,  is  to  be  wise  and  good:  and  to  be  wise  and  good,  is 
better  far  than  to  be  a  philosopher,  a  metaphysician,  or  even  a 
divine. 

The  law  of  their  nature,  is  the  concern  of  all  men  alike.  All 
men  are,  therefore,  able  alike  to  discover  this  law,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  things  from  which  it  is  derived.  All  men  do  not  dis-r 
cover  it  indeed  ahke,  though  all  men,  even  the  most  savage  and 
ignorant,  have,  as  I  believe,  some  imperfect  notions  of  it,  wbicl^ 
observation  and  experience  force  into  their  minds.  If  there  are 
any  creatures  of  human  figure,  to  whom  even  thus  much  cannot 
be  ascribed,  which  I  do  not  believe,  they  are  ranked  as  impro- 
perly under  the  human  species,  as  they  would  be  if  they  had  a 
ditferent  figure.  Ignorance  about  the  law  of  nature,  like  igno- 
rance about  many  other  truths,  to  which  no  man  can  refuse  his 
assent  when  they  are  proposed  to  his  understanding,  is  due  to 
some  or  more  of  those  many  reasons,  by  which  men  are  diverted 
from  the  pursuit  of  attainable  knowledge,  or  stopped  in  it:  and 
their  errors,  in  this  case,  may  be  imputed,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
same  causes,  as  well  as  to  afiections,  passions,  and  the  force  of 
custom.  But  philosophers,  divines,  and  lawyers,  who  divest, 
or  should  divest  themselves  of  afiections  and  passions,  and  pay 
no  regard  to  custom,  run,  by  a  contrary  method,  into  a  variety 
of  contrary  opinions,  concerning  one  of  the  plainest  and  most 
important  objects  of  our  thoughts.  The  former  stop  short  of 
that  knowledge,  which  lies  within  the  bounds  of  human  compre- 
hension. The  latter  overlook  it,  whilst  they  aim  at  knowledge 
that  is  unattainable;  because  it  lies  beyond  the  bounds  of  humaa 
nature,  and  therefore  of  human  compreliension. 

The  notions  on  which  Cudworth  endeavors  to  ground  eternal 
and  immutable  morality  have  prevailed  much,  with  some  dif- 
ference in  the  representation  of  them,  among  ancient  and  modern 
theists.  Let  us  mention  two  of  the  latter  only,  besides  himself, 
Grotius  and  Clarke. 

One  would  be  tempted  to  think,  that  when  these  men  assert 
the  eternity,  independency,  and  immutability  of  the  great  princi- 
ples of  the  law  of  our  nature,  they  mean  all  this  comparatively 
only;  comparatively  with  civil  laws,  which  are  novel,  dependent 
on  the  will  of  man,  and  mutable  at  his  pleasure.    One  might 
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think  it  strange  too,  that  they  should  not  distinguish  between  the 
divine  prescience,  and  the  divine  institution;  or  imagine  a  law, 
made  for  man,  co-eternal  with  God.  But  their  theological  pur- 
pose in  maintaining  an  opinion  liable  so  many  objections,  and 
quite  unnecessary  to  the  establishment  of  our  moral  obligations 
on  the  firmest  foundation,  will  appear  in  the  course  of  these  re- 
flections. Divines,  among  whom  the  great  lawyer  we  have 
mentioned  has  a  just  right  10  be  reckoned,  see  far  before  them, 
and  are  determined  in  laying  of  principles  by  the  consequences 
they  intend  to  draw. 

Puflfendorf*  is  of  a  contrary  opinion  to  Grotius.  He  censures 
very  justly  those  who,  like  him,  endeavor  to  join  with  God  any 
coeval,  extrinsical  principle,  which  they  assume  that  he  was  ob- 
liged to  follow  in  assigning  the  forms  and  essences  of  things.  He 
maintains,  that  the  actions  of  men  are  perfectly  indifferent,  if 
you  set  aside  the  consideration  of  all  law  divine  and  human;  that 
the  morality  of  actions  in  a  social  creature,  is  derived  from  that 
social  nature  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  give  him,  and  not 
from  any  immutable  necessity;  and  he  shows  how  ill  those  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  which  Grotius  quotes,  are  applied  to  prove  aa 
original  law  so  truly  common  to  God  and  man,  that  God  permits 
himself  to  be  judged  according  to  it. 

Clarke  has,  in  our  time,  distinguished  himself  in  defence  of 
the  doctrine  we  oppose.  He  has  made  it  the  first  proposition,  in 
his  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  with  a  magisterial 
air,  and  all  the  confidence  of  those  men  who  talk  on  every  occa- 
sion of  nothing  less  than  demonstration.  "  Fidenter  san^  ut 
Solent  isti,  nihil  tam  verens,  quam  ne  dubitare  aliqua  de  re 
videretur."t  This  proposition,  however,  on  which  he  presumes 
to  rest  so  important  a  cause,  as  on  the  angular  stone  of  all  reli- 
Ugion,  will  appear  to  be  absurd  and  inconsistent,  when  it  is  once 
analysed;  and  his  proofs  of  it  will  appear  to  prove  nothing,  or  to 
prove  what  is  out  of  dispute.  Thus  I  think:  and  if  I  think 
rightly,  there  is  the  more  reason  to  demolish  this  false  founda- 
tion, because  it  is  as  easy,  as  necessary,  to  lay  one  that  is  unde- 
niably true. 

The  general  absurdity  and  inconsistency  of  this  proposition 
lies  here.  The  demonstrator  confounds  in  it  two  contrary  pro- 
positions; and  sliding,  insensibly  to  many  readers,  from  that 
whicli  no  reasonable  man  can  admit,  into  that  which  every  rea- 
sonable man  must  admit,  he  means  nothing  by  a  pomp  of  words, 
or  he  means  to  make  the  proofs  of  the  latter  pass  for  proofs  of 
the  former.    He  asserts,  that  necessary  and  eternal  relations  of 

*  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  1.  i,  c.  2. 

t  Tully  de  Nat.  Deor.  Lib.  i,  speaking  of  Velleias  the  Epicurean. 
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state,  to  which  they  were  advancing  gradually.  This  primeval 
law  is  that  code  wherein  all  the  laws,  to  which  Grod  has  subjected 
bis  human  creatures,  are  contained.  Civil  laws  are  the  glosses 
which  sometimes  explain  and  sometime  perplex  it,  which  men 
make,  and  men  may  alter  at  their  will;  whilst  the  other  remains 
immutable  like  that  of  God.  Hobbes  seems  to  admit  this  pri- 
meval  law,  and  to  give  up  his  own  doctrine  in  that  place  of  his 
book  "  De  Give,"  where  he  speaks  to  this  effect,  for  I  quote  here 
upon  my  memory,  "  that  men  were  obliged  to  enter  into  com- 
pacts to  preserve  one  another,  and  to  seek  peace  wherever  it 
could  be  had,  in  order  to  prevent  the  mischief  and  desolation 
which  would  attend  his  imaginary  state  of  nature."  Now  if 
some  things  were  fit  to  be  prevented,  some  things  were  unfit  to 
be  done,  in  the  supposed  state  of  nature;  from  whence  it  follows, 
that  the  distinction  between  just  and  unjust  was  made  before 
governments  were  instituted,  or  legislators  made  it,,  which  the 
same  Mr.  Hobbes  denies. 

I  conclude  my  reflections  by  observing,  that  the  whole  hypo* 
thesis  seems  to  be  raised  on  three  great  mistakes.  It  considers 
man,  in  the  state  of  nature,  under  the  direction  of  his  appetites 
alone,  and  going  out  of  that  state  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  exer- 
cise his  reason;  although  Hobbes  says,  inconsistently  enough  on 
some  occasions,  that  right  reason  is  the  rule  of  human  actions, 
even  antecedently  to  civil  laws.  But  to  think  rightly  of  man  in 
this  very  state,  we  ought  to  consider  him  under  the  actual  direc- 
tion of  all  his  natural  faculties,  of  his  reason  as  well  as  his  appe- 
tites, of  his  reason  artless  indeed  and  untutored  by  experience, 
but  therefore  undebauched  likewise,  and  in  all  cases  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  to  him  the  first  general  and  obvious  principles  on 
which  the  happiness  of  his  kind  is  built,  and  to  which  he  is 
plainly  and  strongly  directed  by  the  necessities  of  his  nature.  In 
the  next  place,  this  hypothesis  considers  each  man  as  an  indi- 
vidual, no  more  a  member  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  man- 
kind than  of  any  particular  commonwealth;  it  supposes  him  to 
have  a  right  to  every  thing,  and  to  be  a  rival  and  enemy  on  that 
account  to  every  other  man;  whereas  it  is  not  more  evident  that 
we  are  born  to  walk  with  our  legs,  and  to  handle  things  with 
our  hands,  than  it  is  that  we  are  born  to  assist,  and  to  be  assisted 
by  one  another.  It  is  not  more  plain  that  each  man  cannot  en- 
joy every  thing,  than  it  is  that  each  man  has  not  an  unlimited 
right  to  enjoy  every  thing,  or  that  the  right  of  each  man  where 
things  are  common,  is  limited  by  his  real  wants.  It  did  not 
require  more  sagagity  to  discover  these  truths  in  a  state  of  nature, 
than  it  did  to  reason  and  to  act  as  unnaturally  as  mankind  must 
have  done  in  a  perpetual  round  of  jealousy,  precaution,  and  de- 
sign, according  to  their  plan  of  life,  such  as  Hobbes  had  imagined 
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it.  In  the  next  and  last  place,  this  hypothesis  confounds  the 
ideas  of  original  laws,  and  of  laws  made  to  explain  and  renew 
these.  It  does  this  unnecessarily  too,  unless  we  suppose  this 
philosopher  to  have  been  so  absolutely  an  atheist,  that  he  was 
forced  by  his  system  to  ascribe  the  obligation  of  all  law  to  man 
and  not  to  God:  for  nothing  can  be  better  founded,  nor  more 
consequential,  in  the  reason  of  all  those  who  acknowledge  such 
a  being  than  this  opinion,  that  the  author  of  all  nature,  having 
given  to  his  different  creatures  different  natures,  according  to  the 
different  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed  in  the  scheme 
of  his  providence,  and  every  one  of  these  natures  including  its 
own  peculiar  law,  whether  that  of  instinct  or  that  of  reason,  the 
most  rational  of  his  human  creatures  established  from  time  to 
time  rules  of  conduct  and  government  conformable  to  it,  and 
which  are  in  particular  instances  so  many  republications  of  it. 
To  use  an  obvious  and  familiar  example;  the  same  rights  of 
Englishmen,  which  were  settled  by  the  great  charter,  have  been 
enacted  over  again  by  many  particular  laws.  Would  Mr. 
Hobbes  have  dated  these  rights,  if  he  had  admitted  them,  from 
these  later  laws.^     He  would  not  most  certainly. 

To  conclude,  therefore,  nothing  of  this  kind  candeserve  our 
attention  more,  because  nothing  can  contribute  more  to  keep 
us  within  the  golden  mean  of  truth,  than  to  observe  the  strange 
extremes  into  which  philosophers  are  carried,  by  presumption, 
by  an  affectation  of  singularity,  and  by  other  motives,  little  less 
inexcusable,  though  in  appearance  more  plausible.  Thus 
they  are  carried  in  the  instance  before  us  some  to  set  the 
principles  of  morality  out  of  our  sight  and  their  own  too, 
whilst  they  assume  them  to  be  derived  from  eternal  natures, 
independent  on  the  will  of  God;  some,  to  lay  these  principles 
as  much  too  low,  as  low  as  the  level  of  human  policy,  whilst 
they  assume  them  to  be  nominal  natures,  dependent  on  the 
will  of  man;  some  to  insist  that  God  wills  we  should  follow, 
in  our  moral  conduct,  the  same  eternal  rule  which  he  follows 
himself,  in  the  government  of  the  universe;  and  some,  to  affirm, 
that  far  from  having  any  rule  at  all,  every  thing  is  indifferent  in 
its  nature,  and  man  by  nature  a  lawless  savage. 


IV. 

After  censuring  these  extremes  it  becomes  proper  to  inquire, 
a  little  more  particularly,  what  the  truth  is  which  lies  between 
them,  how  the  laws  of  nature  develope  themselves  to  the  human 
understanding,  how  self-love  leads  to  sociability,  and  the  most 
confined  principle  extends  itself  to  be  that  which  connects  the 
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whole  race  of  mankind.  But  before  I  say  any  thing  further  on 
these  subjects,  I  must  give  some  answer  to  a  query  which  our 
good  friend  the  B.  of  C.  makes.  The  query  is  this,  «  Whether 
there  is  any  absurdity  in  supposing  that  man  should  imitate  the 
author  of  nature,  so  far  as  he  is  able?"  This  is  said  to  be  "  not 
only  agreeable  to  the  Christian  plan,  but  also  to  that  of  the  Stoics." 
See  Balbus,  in  Tully  de  Nat.  Deorum. 

In  answer  to  this  query,  I  confess  and  think  myself  obliged 
in  conscience  to  confess,  that  I  hold  it  to  be  absurd,  and  worse 
than  absurd  to  assert,  that  man  can  imitate  God,  except  in 
a  sense  so  very  remote,  and  so  improper  that  the  expression 
should  never  be  used,  and  much  less  such  a  duty  be  recom- 
mended. Divines  have  distinguished,  in  their  bold  analysis, 
between  God's  physical  and  his  moral  attributes,  for  which 
distinction,  though  I  see  several  theological,  I  do  not  see  one 
religious  purpose  that  is  necessary  to  answer.  But  the  distinc- 
tion once  made  by  their  supreme  authority,  though  they  admit 
that  we  cannot  imitate  God  in  the  exercise  of  the  former, 
they  insist  that  we  can,  and  ought  to  imitate  him  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  latter;  and  to  complete  this  proof,  that  consists  of 
affirmation  rather  than  argument,  they  maintain,  at  least  Clarke*^ 
does  so  very  premptorily,  that  the  divine  moral  attributes, 
that  is,  holiness,  goodness,  justice,  righteousness,  and  truth, 
are  the  very  same  in  God  as  they  are  in  our  ideas.  Nay,  he 
adds,  that  God,  out  of  a  tender  and  hearty  concern  for  the 
happiness  of  man,  (strange  words  to  be  applied  to  the  Su- 
preme Being!)  desires  to  be  imitated  by  him  in  those  perfec- 
tions, which  are  the  foundation  of  his  own  unchangeable 
happiness. 

When  they  distinguish  thus  between  the  physical  and  moral 
attributes,  it  is  plain  that  they  see  how  absurd  they  would 
appear,  if  they  proposed  to  creatures,  conscious  of  their  corpo- 
real and  mental  weakness,  to  imitate,  even  so  far  as  they  are 
able  or  in  any  degree,  infinite  power  and  wisdom;  which  would 
be  a  ridiculous  mimickry,  not  a  real  imitation.  When  they 
propose  this  imitation  of  the  moral  attributes,  they  flatter 
themselves  that  the  ridicule  will  be  less  liable  to  observation. 
These  attributes  are  less  so,  and  they  can  make  by  the  help  of 
their  precarious  metaphysical  and  logical  reasonings,  such  rep- 
resentations of  them  as  may  seem  to  render  them  imitable  by 
man.  But  they  would  do  well  to  consider,  that  if  the  moral 
attributes  were  demonstrated  by  arguments  it  priori,  and  they 
are  not  so  even  by  them,  to  be  the  same  in  God  as  they  are  in 
our  ideas,  yet  this  general  assurance  would  be  far  from  making 

•  Evid.  p.  116. 
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them  objects  of  human  imitation.  To  be  such  they  must  be 
known  k  posteriori  like  his  physical  attributes;  for  we  can  have 
no  knowldege  of  either,  except  that  which  sense  and  experience 
give  us.  They  must  be  discerned  in  the  works  of  God,  and  in 
the  conduct  of  his  providence;  and  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
not,  cannot  be  so  discerned  in  them  as  to  be  proper  objects  of 
our  imitation.  The  divine  attributes  are  exercised  in  such  in- 
numerable relations  absolutely  unknown  to  us;  that  though  we 
are  sure  the  exercise  of  them,  in  the  immensity  of  the  universe, 
is  always  directed  by  the  all-perfect  Being  to  that  which  is 
fittest  to  be  done  on  the  whole;  yet  the  notions  of  created  beings 
who  see  them  in  one  relation  alone,  Hke  us,  cannot  be  applied 
to  them  with  any  propriety,  nor  with  any  certainty  sufficient  to 
make  them  objects  of  their  imitation.  This  is  so  true,  that  in 
many  cases  we  should  act  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  law  of 
our  nature,  if  we  should  make  the  conduct  of  Divine  Providence 
the  rule  of  ours.  God  makes  his  sun  to  rise  upon  the  evil  and 
the  good,  and  he  sends  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.  He 
involves  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  in  great  calamities:  and 
there  is  no  theme  on  which  divines  enlarge  more  pathetically 
than  on  the  unjust  distribution  of  good  and  evil,  when  they  join 
with  the  Atheists,  though  for  different  purposes,  in  one  common 
cry.  Are  these  appearances,  however  constant  some  and  how- 
ever frequent  others  of  them  may  be,  to  stand  as  objects  that 
we  are  to  imitate  in  our  moral  conduct?  I  think  no  man  will 
say  that  they  are,  except  those  who  have  so  little  regard  to 
consistency  that  they  propose  the  first  to  our  imitation,  whilst 
they  aggravate  the  two  lasUto  such  a  degree,  that  they  assume 
the  justice  and  goodness  of  God's  dispensations  in  this  system, 
to  be  capable  of  no  other  vindication  than  that  which  suppo- 
ses another.  These  writers  and  preachers  therefore  must 
mean,  when  they  exhort  us  to  imitate  God,  not  the  God  whom 
we  see  in  his  works,  and  in  all  that  his  providence  orders  or 
permits,  but  the  God  who  appears  in  their  representations  of 
him,  and  who  is  often  such  a  God  as  no  pious  theist  can  acknow- 
ledge. 

When  Balbus,  since  Balbus  is  cited  on  this  occasion,  endea- 
vors to  prove  the  world  a  wise  being  and  a  God,  he  says,  speak- 
ing after  Chrysippus,  "ipse  autem  homo  ortus  est  ad  mundum 
contemplandum  et  imitandum.'^  He  is  born  to  do  this,  so  far  as 
he  is  able;  for  the  world  is  perfect,  and  he  is  only  "quaedam 
particula  perfecti."  He  has  only  a  participation,  our  divines 
would  say,  of  the  divine  perfections.  Further  on,  the  same 
Balbus,  being  to  prove  that  the  world  is  governed  by  the  pro- 
vidence of  the  gods,  assumes  that  the  gods  must  be  "non  solCkm 
animantes  sed  etiam  rationis  compotes,"  and  that  they  must  live 
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together  in  a  sort  of  civil  society,  governing  the  world  like  one 
common  republic  or  city.  From  hence  it  follows,  he  says,  that 
there  is  the  same  reason,  the  same  truth,  and  the  same  law  of 
right  and  wrong  "utrobique,"  both  in  God  and  man.  The  wis- 
dom, the  reason,  the  prudence  of  the  gods  are  greater  indeed, 
though  of  the  same  kind;  and  since  these  are  employed  by  them 
in  "maximis  et  optimis  rebus,'^  they  must  be  employed  of  neces- 
sity in  the  government  of  the  world;  because  nothing  can  be 
greater  nor  better  than  the  world,  "nee  majus,  nee  melius 
mundo.'*  These  are  all  the  passages  I  recollect,  where  Balbus 
speaks  of  any  thing  pertinent  to  the  present  question;  and  I 
cannot  find  any  thing  in  them  that  is  favorable  to  the  doctrine 
taught  by  Platonic  and  Christian  divines,  about  our  obligation  to 
imitate  God.  I  am  sorry  to  find  too,  that  this  doctrine  is  more 
extravagant  than  the  extravagances  of  the  Stoics.  To  main- 
tain that  the  material  world  is  a  divine  animal,  a  wise  being, 
and  a  god,  is  blasphemous  and  absurd.  But  to  say  that  man  is 
born  to  contemplate,  and  imitate  the  world,  may  admit  of  a 
very  good  sense,  with  a  little  interpretation;  since  it  may  be 
made  to  signify,  what  it  would  be  better  to  express  plainly,  that 
man  is  born  to  contemplate  the  world,  and  to  conform  his  be- 
haviour to  the  will  of  God,  that  is  manifested,  relatively  to  man, 
in  the  constitution  of  it.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  Balbus  may 
receive  a  reasonable  interpretation,  which,  I  am  sure,  that  of 
Clarke  and  other  Christian  divines  cannot;  and,  besides,  it  will 
afibrd  as  much  pathetic  matter  "per  la  predica'*  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  true,  as  the  other,  which,  however  piously 
intended  or  heard,  is  false  and  profane. 

The  man,  who  neglects  the  duties  of  natural  religion  and  the 
obligations  of  morality,  acts  against  his  nature,  and  lives  in  open 
defiance  to  the  author  of  it.  God  declares  for  one  order  of 
things,  he  for  another.  God  blends  together  the  duty  and  inte- 
rest of  his  creature;  his  creature  separates  them,  despises  the 
duty,  and  proposes  to  himself  another  interest.  He,  who  acts 
in  a  conformity  to  the  nature  of  things,  carries  on  the  system  of 
God,  and  co-operates  with  him;  and  surely  to  put  the  system 
of  divine  wisdom  in  execution,  and  to  co-operate  with'  the 
Creator,  is  honor  enough  for  the  creature.  Thus  we  may  attain 
to  the  perfection  of  our  nature,  and  by  pretending  to  no  more, 
we  may  do  it  real  honor:  whereas,  by  assuming  that  we  imitate 
God,  we  give  the  strongest  proof  of  the  imperfection  of  our 
nature,  whilst  we  neglect  the  real,  and  aspire  vainly  at  a  mock 
honor;  as  pride,  seduced  by  adulation,  is  prone  to  do;  and  as 
religious  pride,  wrought  up  by  self  conceit  into  enthusiasm,  does 
above  all  others.  They  who  encourage  and  flatter  this  pride, 
like  Clarke,  are  a  sort  of  eunomians,  and  boast,  like  the  founder 
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of  that  sect,  and  the  fast  friend  of  the  Arians,  that  they  know 
God  as  well  as  he  knows  himself. 

Heathen  divines  were  very  far  from  having  the  same  pre- 
sumption. The  gods  they  pretended  to  know  were  inmates  in 
one  great  house  with  men,  or  fellow  citizens  of  one  great  city. 
Such  gods  they  might  pretend  to  know,  and  to  imitate  too.  But 
we  shall  not  find  that  those  of  them,  who  acknowledged,  be- 
sides these  inferior,  generated  gods,  one  supreme  ungenerated 
Being,  presumed  to  claim  any  such  intimate  acquaintance  with 
him.  On  the  contrary,  they  supposed  him  to  be  above  all  human 
conception,  and  therefore  above  all  human  imitation.  He  did 
not  stand,  in  their  ideas  of  him,  even  in  the  relation  to  man  of 
creator  or  governor,  except  he  might  be  said  to  stand  mediately, 
through  these  inferior  divinities,  in  that  relation;  and  thus  we 
have  another  instance  of  the  strange  extremes  into  which  phi- 
losophers run.  These  extremes  would  be  avoided,  if  they  could 
content  themselves  to  know  God,  as  he  has  thought  fit  to  be 
known  by  them;  and  why  are  they  not,  divines  especially,  so 
content?  He  appears  in  his  works,  and  by  easy  deductions 
from  our  knowledge  of  them,  to  be  the  first,  self-existent,  intel- 
ligent cause  of  all  things,  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  power, 
and  therefore  an  object,  to  all  rational  creatures,  not  of  curiosity 
but  of  awe,  of  reverence,  of  adoration,  of  gratitude,  of  obedi- 
ence and  resignation.  To  what  purpose  then  do  divines  contend 
to  make  him  an  object  of  human  imitation,  by  deductions  from 
his  nature  and  attributes,  independently  of  his  works,  by  which 
alone  they  can  have  the  little,  inadequate,  general,  but  sufficient 
knowledge  of  his  nature  and  attributes  that  has  been  mentioned? 
Do  they  hope  to  carry  theism,  and  the  obligations  of  natural 
religion  further,  by  nice  metaphysical  speculations,  hard  to 
understand,  and  inconclusive  when  they  are  understood,  than 
by  those  obvious  proofs  which  God  has  proportioned  to  the 
comprehension  of  every  man?  I  conclude  therefore  my  answer 
to  this  query,  by  asking,  in  my  turn,  our  excellent  friend,  whe- 
ther the  doctrine  of  imitating  God,  even  so  far  as  we  are  able, 
does  not  tend  to  draw  men  off  unnecessarily,  and,  if  I  may  say 
so,  wantonly,  from  real  knowledge,  into  those  abstractions  that 
have  led  so  many  to  confound  the  divine  and  the  human  nature, 
to  imagine  an  uninterrupted  scale  of  intelligence  from  man  up 
to  God,  to  flatter  themselves  with  notions,  not  only  of  imitating 
him,  but  of  being  united  to  him,  and  to  invent  or  adopt,  in  the 
licentiousness  of  imagination,  all  that  metaphysical  and  mystical 
blasphemy  which  has  passed  for  the  most  sublime  theology. 
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V. 

What  has  been  said  in  answer  to  the  query  about  imitating 
God,  is  not  remote  from  the  subject  we  are  upon,  though  it  may 
seem  a  digression,  since  it  tends  to  lay  the  principles  of  natural 
law  on  their  true  foundation.  All  that  can  be  said,  to  any  real 
and  useful  purpose,  concerning  this  law,  is  extremely  plain.  It 
lies  too  in  a  very  narrow  compass:  and  yet  what  volumes  have 
been  written,  what  disputes  have  arisen,  about  it;  whilst  men 
have  been,  as  authors  are  commonly,  much  more  intent  to  show 
their  learning  or  acuteness,  than  to  set  their  subject  in  a  clear 
and  sufficient  light.  A  superfluous  glare  not  only  tires,  but 
offusques,  the  intellectual  sight;  and  of  this  there  are  examples 
to  be  found.  But  the  writers  I  speak  of  here,  seem  oftener  to  do 
like  the  schoolmen,  of  whom  my  Lord  Bacon  says  very  wittily 
and  justly,  that  instead  of  setting  up  a  light  sufficient  to  enlighten 
a  large  room,  they  go  about  with  a  small  taper,  and,  whilst  they 
illuminate  one  corner,  darken  the  rest.  He  says  very  truly,  that 
they  break  the  solidity  of  science  by  the  minuteness  of  their 
questions;  and,  we  may  add  as  truly,  that  the  learned  persons  I 
intend  here,  of  both  sorts,  puzzle  and  perplex  the  plainest  thing 
in  the  world;  sometimes  by  citations  little  to  the  purpose,  or  of 
little  authority;  sometimes  by  a  great  apparatus  of  abstract  rea- 
soning, and  by  dint  of  explanation.  Read  Selden,  read  Grotius, 
read  Cumberland,  read  Puffendorf,  to  mention  no  others,  if  you 
have  leisure  and  patience  for  it:  and  after  you  have  done  so,  I 
will  appeal  to  you  for  the  truth  of  the  judgment  I  make.  There 
are  many  curious  researches,  no  doubt,  and  many  excellent  ob- 
servations in  these  writers;  but  they  seem  to  be  great  writers  on 
this  subject  by  much  the  same  right,  as  he  might  be  called  a 
great  traveller,  who  should  go  from  London  to  Paris  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Among  all  the  trifling  questions,  that  have  been  raised  con- 
cerning the  law  of  nature,  none  is  more  trifling  than  the  cavil 
made  at  the  very  expression.  It  is  futile  and  pedantic,  and 
would  not  deserve  of  itself  even  the  little  notice  that  I  have 
taken  of  it  occasionally.  But  the  ill  consequence  of  admitting  it, 
with  respect  to  the  original  and  universal  obligation  of  the  law, 
makes  it  deserve  refutation.  Hobbes  used  the  term,  though  he 
denied  the  thing.  His  point  of  view  was  to  derive  all  law  from 
the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate;  and  therefore,  though  he 
acknowledged  right  reason  to  be  the  rule,  he  would  not  allow  it 
to  be  the  law,  of  human  actions.  But  the  instances  he  brings  in 
proof  are  nothing  to  the  purpose.    The  laws  of  nature,  taught 
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by  philosphers  in  their  writings^  are  not,  therefore^  written  laws, 
nor  are  the  writings  of  lawyers  such,  for  want  of  a  supreme 
authority,  <'ob  defectum  auctoritatis  sninmaeL'^  No  doubt  they 
are  not  But  if  they  are  conformable  to  the  nature  of  things, 
they  have  an  authority  superior  to  Hobbes's  supreme  authority. 
Though  philosophers  and  lawyers  collected  them,  God  made 
them,  and  civil  laws  themselves  have  no  real,  no  intrinsical 
authority  distinct  from  this.  Nay,  an  avowed  atheist  might 
indulge  us  in  the  use  of  this  term,  like  Hobbes,  whether  he  was 
one  or  no,  though  some  divines  will  not;  for  the  rule  of  right 
reason  must  appear  evident  to  him,  if  he  reflects  at  all  on  the 
nature  of  things,  and  not  the  rule  alone,  but  the  happiness  or 
onhappiness  of  mankind,  consequent  to  the  observation  or  the 
breach  of  it:  all  which  together,  he  must  own,  would  amount  to 
a  law,  if  he  could  bring  himself  to  acknowledge  a  lawgiver;  and 
comes  very  near  it,  however,  in  a  large  but  proper  sense.  How 
should  it  not,  when  we  collect  this  double  sanction  from  the 
same  nature  from  whence  we  collect  the  rule? 

Selden,  much  more  orthodox  than  Hobbes,  in  his  first  book 
^  De  Jure  NaL  et  Gent,  juxta  Dis.  Ebraeor.''  where  he  treats  this 
matter  with  that  profusion  of  learning  which  he  pours  forth  on 
every  occasion,  agrees  that  the  principles  of  natural  law  were 
discovered  by  the  right  use  of  reason.  But,  after  this,  he  endea- 
vors to  show,  from  the  different  and  contrary  placets  of  philoso- 
phers, as  well  as  institutions  of  legislators,  that  reason  cannot 
frame  such  an  uniform  stated  rule  of  right  and  wrong  as  this  has 
been  represented,  nor  much  less  a  law  without  a  legislative  autho- 
rity: and  he  concludes,  aJ9  every  theist  must,  and  as  the  Jews  did, 
that  Grod,  who  made  the  law  of  nature,  published  it  originally^ 
and  publishes  it  constantly  to  men.  Now  that  God  made  the 
law,  is  certain;  that  he  gave  it,  and  still  gives  it  <<  perpetua  indica- 
tione,''  is  no  less  certain:  but  the  manner  in  which  he  gave,  and 
continues  to  give  it,  according  to  the  Jews,  is  very  far  from  being 
so.  It  is  a  rhapsody  of  assumed  fact,  and  of  superstitious  and 
anthusiastical  notions,  common  to  them,  to  several  heathen  philo- 
sophers, to  Christian  fathers,  to  scholastic  divines,  to  Mahometan 
doctors,  and  Arabian  metaphysicians.  To  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  law  of  nature  on  such  vain  hypotheses,  is  to  make  the  most 
important  of  human  concerns  ridiculous,  the  most  distinct  and 
clearest  ideas  confused  and  obscure,  and,  in  a  word,  to  hinder  us 
firom  seeing  truth  itself  in  a  clear  light. 

Cvod  gave  the  law  of  nature,  according  to  the  rabbinical  doc- 
trine, by  word  of  mouth  to  Adam  first,  and  to  Noah  afterwards; 
and  the  great  principles  of  it  were  contained  in  the  seven  articles^ 
that  are  called  <<septem  praecepta  Noachidarum,"  by  whom 
they  mean  not  Noah  and  his  immediate  offsprings  alone;  but  the 
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whole  race  of  mankind.  How  the  last  of  these  laws  "  de  membro 
animalis  viventis  non  comedeudo/'  came  to  be  given  to  Adam, 
if  it  was  not  lawful  to  eat  any  flesh,  as  they  say  it  was  not  in 
the  antediluvian  world,  is  not  easily  explained.  We  may  there- 
fore suppose  that  they  did  not  mean  to  include  this  article  among 
the  precepts  given  to  Adam,  though  an  inconsistency  never 
stopped  the  Talmudists,  and  though  the  rabbins  blundered  daily 
through  many  that  are  as  obvious  as  this.  The  distinction  they 
make  between  themselves  and  all  other  people,  with  respect  to 
the  divine  communication  of  this  law,  is  a  little  more  intelligible. 
As  they  were  descendants  of  Noah,  this  law  was  given  to  them 
in  common  with  all  men;  and  since  there  was  no  written  law 
before  Moses,  their  patriarchs  themselves  could  have  no  other 
moral  law  than  this  tradition.  But  then,  as  they  were  a  chosen 
people,  selected  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  God 
gave  them,  by  his  servant  Moses,  a  peculiar  law;  and  thus  they 
stood  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Noachidae,  whom  they 
called  the  nations;  as  the  Greeks  had  the  folly  to  call  every  man 
a  barbarian  who  was  not  a  Greek,  and  as  even  the  modem  Ita- 
lians, to  say  nothing  of  the  old  Romans,  have  sometimes  given 
the  same  appellation  even  to  the  most  civilised  of  their  neigh- 
bors. 

Another  way,  by  which,  according  to  the  same  rabbinical  doc- 
trine, the  law  of  nature  was  and  is  communicated  to. man  by 
God,  is  that  of  immediate  or  mediate  inspiration,  in  opposition 
to  mere  rational  faculties  and  operations.  I  call  it  inspiration, 
because  the  Jews  imagined  an  "intellectus  agens,"  or  active 
spirit,  by  the  influence  or  illumination  of  which,  and  in  concur- 
rence with  which,  the  human  understanding  is  made  capable  of 
knowing,  not  only  the  laws  of  nature,  but  all  the  other  principles 
of  science,  and  deductions  of  reason,  which  are  the  objects  of  it 
This  "  intellectus  agens''  is  sometimes,  and  to  them,  God  himself, 
by  a  particular  prerogative  belonging  to  their  nation,  "ex  pre- 
rogativa  gentis."  To  other  men  it  is  the  minister  of  God,  that 
illuminates  their  minds,  like  an  intellectual  sun,  by  a  force  and 
with  an  authority  derived  from  God.  It  was  in  the  first  way, 
no  doubt,  that  Abraham  discovered  by  philosophical  meditation, 
in  the  midst  of  idolatry,  the  existence  of  the  one  true  God:  and, 
to  say  the  truth,  the  Jews  should  be,  by  virtue  of  this  prerogative, 
the  most  enlightened  and  the  most  knowing  people  on  earth; 
whereas  they  seem  to  have  been  in  all  ages  the  very  reverse; 
before  their  captivity,  indocile  and  ignorant;  after  it,  credulous 
and  bigot,  little  curious  of  the  real,  much  addicted  to  the  imagi- 
nary sciences  that  were  cultivated  by  other  nations. 

They  entertained  the  notion  of  this  second  kind  of  inspiration 
later  than  that  of  the  first,  "juxta  disciplinam  recentiorem,"  says 
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Selden:  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  did  so.  They  had  been 
used  to  think,  that  the  divine  presence  resided  amongst  them, 
and  that  they  consulted  God  by  their  high  priest;  that  he  spoke 
immediately  to  their  prophets,  and  exercised  his  power  immedi- 
ately in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs.  But  afterwards,  though  he 
was  near  them  still,  he  was  not  so  near  them;  and  mediate  in- 
spiration to  illuminate  their  minds  became  necessary.  Besides, 
it  was  not  till  after  their  captivity  that  a  more  refined  philosophy, 
and  notions  more  metaphysical  than  any  they  had  had  before, 
began  to  be  introduced  among  them,  whilst  they  lived  under  the 
Seleucidae  and  the  Ptolemys,  in  ages  when  the  first  philosophy 
was  growing  up  to  that  pitch  of  enthusiasm  and  madness  at 
which  it  arrived  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  and  wherever  the 
doctrines  of  the  latter  Pythagoricians  and  Platonicians  prevailed. 
From  hence,  I  suppose,  it  has  happened,  that  this  dogma  of  the 
rabbins  bears  so  near  a  resemblance  to  the  opinions  of  the  Greek, 
and,  in  imitation  of  them,  of  the  Arabian  metaphysicians,  who 
confounded  together,  with  more  difference  of  expression  than  of 
meaning,  if  any  of  them  can  be  said  properly  to  have  had  a 
meaning,  the  divine,  and  human  reason.  But  however  all  this 
may  have  been,  the  rabbins  assert  that  the  divine  illuminating 
presence,  by  which  alone  men  are  able  to  discover  the  law  of 
nature,  illuminated  chiefly  the  descendants  of  Seth  and  of  Sem, 
till  the  days  in  which  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  when  seven 
other  prophets  only  arose  among  the  nations;  and  that  from  this 
era  the  divine  illumination  has  seldom  shone  on  any  persons 
except  themselves.  So  that,  on  this  hypothesis,  no  great  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  the  sciences  since  the  days  of  Moses, 
except  by  the  Jews. 

I  have  drawn  this  sketch  from  Selden,  in  order  to  contrast  the 
extravagancy  of  these  notions,  which  are  derived  from  a  true 
principle,  that  the  law  of  nature  is  the  law  of  God,  with  those 
of  Hobbes,  which  are  founded  on  this  false  principle,  that  the 
laws  of  nature  are  the  laws  of  civil  magistrates:  and  I  conclude 
upon  the  whole,  that  we  shall  do  much  better  to  trust  ourselves 
than  such  masters,  who  lead  us  into  error  about  the  origin  of 
natural  law,  or  about  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of 
it  One  makes  the  origin  independent  on  God,  and  some  divines 
do  little  less.  Another  makes  the  means  of  arriving  at  the 
knowledge  independent  on  man,  and  above  the  strength  of  his 
natural  reason;  though  the  author  of  nature  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  proportion  them  one  to  the  other.  If  these  doctrines 
are  hurtful  in  different  respects,  many  words  and  much  time  are 
spent  about  others  very  little  necessary,  about  abstract  notions 
of  moral  entities,  and  about  the  causes  of  moral  truth,  concern- 
ing which  we  may  easily  fall  into  error  (whilst  we  can  fall  into 
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none  concerning  the  great  principles  of  it)  unless  we  have  the 
light  of  that  nature  to  which  our  search  is  directed.  The  philo- 
sopher may,  because  he  does  this;  I  had  almost  said  must;  but 
the  man  of  common  sense  cannot  err  about  these  principles, 
though  he  may  remain  in  ignorance  about  some  of  them,  for 
want  of  industry  or  opportunity  to  discover  them  all. 


VI. 

Let  us  take  things  then  as  we  find  them,  more  curious  to 
know  what  is,  than  to  imagine  what  may  be.  Let  us  turn  our 
eyes  on  ourselves,  and  consider  how  we  are  made.  We  shall 
not  find  either  the  immediate  or  mediate  illumination,  th^t  is 
supposed  to  come  to  us  from  without,  and  independently  on 
which  it  is  supposed  that  the  human  mind  can  exercise  no  act 
of  intelligence:  but  we  shall  find,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
natural  reason  implanted  in  us  by  the  author  of  our  nature, 
whose  progress  and  operations  are  known  to  us  intuitively,  and 
by  the  help  of  which  we  are  able  to  acquire,  not  only  n^oral,  but 
every  other  human  science. 

Experience  and  observation  require  time;  and  reason  that  col- 
lects from  them,  and  is  improved  by  thein,  comes  slowly  to  our 
assistance.  It  would  come  too  slowly,  and  want  much  of  the 
power  it  has,  weak  and  imperfect  as  that  is,  to  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  human  life,  if  the  all-wise  creator  had  not  implanted  in 
us  another  principle,  that  of  self-love,  which  is  the  original  spring 
of  human  actions,  under  the  direction  of  instinct  first,  and  of  rea- 
son afterwards.  The  first  direction  is  common  to  all  animals', 
even  to  those  that  microscopes  alone  can  make  visible  to  the  eye. 
The  second  we  say  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  so  we  may  say  pro- 
perly enough,  whether  we  conceive  this  faculty  in  man  and 
beast  to  be  wholly  different  in  kind,  or  whether  we  conceive  it 
to  be  vastly  transcendent  in  man. 

"  Homo  auimans  quidem  est,"  Grotius  speaks,*  "  sed  eximium 
animans,  mult6que  longiilis  distans  a  caeteris  omnibus,  quam 
caeterorum  genera  inter  se  distant.'^  I  do  not  take  this  proposi- 
tion to  be  entirely  true.  It  is  impossible  to  observe  the  rest  of 
the  animal  kind,  and  not  discern,  in  many  of  them,  certain  actions 
and  rules  of  conduct  that  denote  not  only  a  more  extensive  and 
surer  instinct  than  we  are  conscious  of,  but  something  that  ap- 
pears rather  a*  lower  degree  of  reason,  than  a  higher  degree  of 
instinct;  if  we  are  able  by  observation  alone,  and  without  any 
communication  of  their  ideas,  to  distinguish  so  accurately.     In 

*  DeJnre  Bel.  etPac.  Prolog. 
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all  cases,  and  in  what  manner  soever  it  has  been  ordered  by  in- 
finite wisdom,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  refuting,  by  par- 
ticular facts,  the  general  assertion  of  Grotius,  nor  in  showing  that 
the  difference  in  this  respect,  between  some  men  and  some  other 
animals,  is  naturally  less  than  that  between  different  species  of 
animals,  and  even  between  animals  of  one  species,  between  man 
and  man  at  least.  Superior  beings,  who  look  down  on  our  in- 
tellectual system,  will  not  find,  I  persuade  myself,  so  great  a  dis- 
tance between  a  Gascon  petit  maitre  and  a  monkey,  or  a  German 
philosopher  and  an  elephant,  whatever  partiality  we  may  have 
for  our  own  species,  as  they  will  find  between  those  men  who 
are  born  to  instruct,  and  those  who  are  born  incapable  of  instruc- 
tion. Grotius  might  have  allowed  other  animals  much  more 
intelligence  than  he  did;  though  he  allows  them  in  a  note,  and 
on  the  authority  of  Philo  and  others,  a  little  more  than  in  his 
text.  What  the  authorities  of  ancient  authors  signify  in  a  matter 
80  notorious,  and  so  much  within  the  observation  of  every  age, 
I  know  not.  But  I  know  still  less  what  he  means,  when  he 
says,  "  quod  in  illis  quidem  procedere  credimus  ex  principio 
aliquo  intelligente  extrinseco,  quia  circa  actus  alios  istis  neuti- 
quam  difficiliores  par  intelligentia  in  illis  non  apparet."  If  he 
bad  said  from  an  inward  principle,  "  ex  principio  intrinseco,"  as 
he  has  been  made  to  say  in  some  editions,  he  would  have  been 
intelligible,  and  would  have  meant  very  plainly  a  directing  in- 
stinct, or  a  reasoning  faculty,  much  inferior  to  that  of  man,  and 
variously  implanted  in  the  animal  kind,  to  direct  their  actions  to 
their  different  ends:  but  this  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
his  argument,  and  he  would  have  contradicted  himself.  He  said 
therefore  "ex  principio  extrinseco:"  and  what  could  he  mean  by 
that?  An  outward  force  that  impels  or  restrains  them,  and  di- 
rects their  conduct  occasionally,  but  not  uniformly?  This  would 
be  too  absurd.  Could  he  mean  that  immediate  or  mediate  illu- 
mination from  above,  which  the  rabbins  speak  of,  and  suppose 
that  animals  receive  from  thence  the  intelligence  they  want,  in 
certain  cases,  to  fulfil  the  law  of  their  nature;  whilst  they  are 
left  destitute  of  any  intelligence,  in  others?  This  would  be  still 
more  absurd.  Might  it  not  be  deemed  profane  too  among  those, 
who  fear  to  prostitute  the  divine  action,  as  men  who  make  hypo- 
theses in  theology  and  philosophy  are  apt  to  do? 

The  surest  way  of  avoiding  such  absurdities  is  to  be  neither 
dogmatical,  nor  even  over  curious:  and  there  is  the  less  tempta- 
tion to  be  either,  on  this  subject,  because  the  principles  of  the 
obligation  of  natural  law,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  to  know 
them,  are  extremely  obvious.  Instinct  precedes  reason  in  man. 
It  supplies  the  want,  or  the  imperfection  of  it  in  other  animals, 
should  we  venture  to  refine  a  little  further  on  appearances,  we 

15* 
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might  guess,  that  as  the  reason  of  man  grows  up  out  of  habitual 
instinct,  by  experience  and  observation,  so  does  that  faculty, 
which  I  fear  we  must  call  by  the  same  name  in  beasts.  Some 
of  these  have  instinct  and  reason  far  above  others;  and  man  has 
reason  far  above  them  all:  because  though  they  have  senses  more 
acute  than  men  very  often,  and  several,  perhaps,  of  which  we 
have  no  ideas;  yet  the  very  contrary  is  true  as  to  mental  faculties, 
which  are  plainly  less  imperfect,  and  more  numerous,  lit' us  than 
in  them.  They  perceive  ideas  both  simple  and  complex  that 
come  in  by  the  senses,  and  they  retain  them  too,  as  we  do.— 
That  they  compare  these  ideas,  in  some  degree,  is  certain.  How 
far  they  compound  them,  by  any  intellectual  operation,  I  much 
doubt.  But  this  seems  to  be  out  of  doubt,  that  diey  want  totally 
the  great  instrument  of  human  knowledge.  I  do  not  say  abstrac- 
tion, which  I  take  to  be,  as  it  is  understood,  a  mere  <<  ens  rationisj" 
and  to  deny  them  which,  is  to  deny  them  nothing;  but  I  mean 
the  wide-extended  power  of  generalising  the  ideas  they  have, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  ratiocination,  nor  knowledge  suffi«- 
cient  to  constitute  moral  agents. 

As  divines  have  impudently,  and  wickedly,  assumed  (give  me 
leave  to  use  on  this  occasion,  which  deserves  it  if  any  can,  the 
style  they  employ  on  every  dispute,)  th&t  there  is  a  law  of  right 
reason  common  to  God  and  man;  so.  lawyers  have  advanced, 
most  absurdly,  that  the  law  of  nature  is  common  to  man  and 
beast.  "Jus  naturale  est,"  say  the  compilers,  of  ^the  dige^* 
"  quod  natura  omnia  animalia  docnit.  Nam  jus  istud  non  ho- 
mani  generis  proprium,  sed  omnium  animalium,'*  etc. 

That  the  history  and  law  of  Moses  is  favorable  to  this  opinion 
likewise,  and  that  beasts,  as  well  as  men,  are  represented  and 
treated  therein  as  accountable  creatures,  must  not  be  denied, 
whatever  shifts  and  evasions  commentators  have  invented.  God 
is  made  to  say,in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Qenesis,  speaking  to  Noah 
and  his  children,  "sanguinem  animarum  vestrarum  requiram  de 
manu  cunctarum  bestiarum,  et  de  manu  hominis,"  etc.  The 
text  is  plain.  Shall  it  be  evaded  by  saying,  on  some  rabbinical 
authority,  that  the  antediluvian  tyrants  kept  wild  beasts  to  de- 
stroy men?  and  if  they  did  so,  who  was  to  suflfer,  the  tyrant  or 
the  beasts?  not  the  beast  certainly,  unless  they  had  both  the  same 
law:  and  yet  the  beast  was  accountable  by  it,  as  well  as  the 
tyrant.  Thus,  again,  in  the  13th  of  Deuteronomy,  God  is  made 
to  say  in  the  supposed  case  of  idolatry — "  percuties  habitatores 
urbis  illius  in  ore  gladii,  et  delebis  eam  ac  omnia  quae  in  ilia  sunt, 
usque  ad  pecora."  Will  it  be  sufficient  to  say  that  this  order 
was  given  to  show  the  heinousness  of  a  crime,  by  the  punish- 
ment of  creatures  who  neither  were  nor  could  be  guilty  of  it? 
Among  the  judgments  denounced,  in  Leviticus,  against  those 
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who  should  copulate  with  beasts,  the  punishment  is  to  be  inflict- 
ed on  the  beast  as  well  as  on  the  man  or  woman.  <<  Qui  cum 
jumento  et  pecore  coierit  morte  moriatur:  pecus  quoque  occi- 
dite.  Mulier  quae  succubuerit  cuilibet  jumento  simul  interficietur 
cum  eo:  sanguis  eonim  sit  super  eos."  The  Jews  are  said  to 
have  dispensed  with  this  pimishment,  when  the  boy  was  under 
nine,  and  the  girl  under  three  years  of  age;  because  they  did  not 
suppose  children  so  young  to  be  capable  of  such  pollution.  But 
was  the  beast  that  copulated  with  a  man  or  a  woman,  at  any 
age,  capable  of  knowing  the  crime?  Mr.  Selden  brings  a  pas- 
sage or  two  out  of  the  Misna  to  show  that  the  beast  was  not  put 
to  death  for  sinning  against  any  law,  but  in  order  to  blot  out  the 
memory  of  so  great  a  scandal.  He  adds,  that  the  death  of  the 
beast  was  deemed  a  punishment  on  the  owner,  who  should  have 
kept  him  with  greater  care;  and  from  hence  he  concludes,  <<  ade6 
ot  pcBnam  ob  jus  aliquod  violatum  ad  bestiam  attinere  neuti- 
quam  uUatenus  admittant,  nee  jure  aliquo  eam  tenerL"  But  it 
will  not  be  hard  to  prove,  from  what  Mr.  Selden*  himself  admits 
in  this  very  chapter,  that  the  Jews  made  beasts  accountable,  like 
moral  agents,  whatever  their  rabbins  might  pretend,  to  mitigate 
the  absurdity.  The  Saddncees  brought  some  such  accusation 
against  them.  Maimonides  answers  it  by  denying  that  the  beast, 
who  had  killed  a  man,  wa^  put  to  death,  <<  ad  poenam  ab.  ilia 
exigendam."  He  was  put  to. death,  "ad  poenam  exigendam  a 
•domino*/-*  for  it  was  not  lawful  to  eat  the  goring  ox,  after  he 
bad  been  stoned.  But  if  this  was  so,  how  came  the  ox  to  escape 
when  he  had  killeda  Gentile, and  to  be  stoned irremissibly  when 
he  had  killed  a  Jew?  How  came  the  same  rule  to  be  observed 
in  the  case  of  bestiality?  In  short,  is  it  not  plain,  and  would  it 
not  be  allowed  to  be  so,  in  the  case  of  any  other  nation,  that  the 
Jews  imagined  the  U^w  of  patiire  to  be  common  to  man  and 
beast;  that  they  understood  and  executed  their  own  law  accord- 
ingly, and  that  notwithstanding  the  distinction  made  between 
the  law  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  law  of  the  Jews,  with  respect  to 
the  punishment,  they  must  have  proceeded  in  the  cases  here 
mentioned  without  any  principle  at  all,  or  on  this  principle  that 
beasts  are  by  nature  accountable  for  crimes,  and  even  able  to 
discern  between  the  greater  crime  and  the  less?  I  know  nothing 
more  absurd  than  this,  except  a  custom  or  law  at  Athens,  that 
was,  however,  less  cruel.  The  weapons  by  which  a  murder 
bad  been  committed  were  brought  into  court,  as  if  they  too  were 
liable  to  punishment;  and  the  statue  that  had  killed  a  man  by  its 
fiftU,  was,  by  a  solemn  sentence  of  that  wise  people,  the  Tbasii, 
founded  on  a  law  of  Draco,  cast  into  the  sea. 

*  Lib.  i,  0. 4. 
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Thd  principle  of  this  jurisprudence  cannot  be  reconciled  to 
right  reason.  But  the  definition  of  the  Roman  lawyers  may  be 
shown  to  be  rather  too  short  than  false.  As  far  as  an  instinct, 
common  to  all  animals,  directs  the  conduct  of  men,  this  instinct 
may  be  called  the  law  of  nature,  and  this  law  may  be  called  the 
law  of  the  whole  kind.  But  in  the  human  species,  where  in- 
stinct ceases,  reason  is  given  to  direct;  a  second  table  is  added  to 
the  first,  and  both  together  compose  the  law  of  nature  relatively 
to  man.  Instinct  and  reason  may  be  conceived  as  difierent  pro- 
mulgations of  the  same  law;  one  made  of  a  part  only  by  nature 
herself,  immediately  and  universally;  the  other  marked  out  by 
her  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  law,  and  to  be  collected  from 
these  marks  or  notices  by  reason,  which  is  right  or  wrong  as  it 
promulgates  agreeably  to  them  or  not. 

There  is  a  sort  of  genealogy  of  law,  in  which  nature  begets 
natural  law,  natural  law  sociability,  sociability  union  of  societies 
by  consent,  and  this  union  by  consent  the  obligation  of  civil  laws. 
When  I  make  sociability  the  daughter  of  natural  law,  and  the 
granddaughter  of  nature,  I  mean  plainly  this.  Self-love,  the 
original  spring  of  human  actions,  directs  us  necessarily  to  socia- 
bility. The  same  determination  of  nature  appears  in  other 
animals.  They  all  herd  with  those  of  their  own  species,  with 
whom  they  sympathise  more;  whose  language,  perhaps,  whether 
it  consists  in  signs  or  sounds,  they  understand  better,  and  from 
whom  if  individuals  do  not  receive  much  good,  they  may  have 
less  evil  to  apprehend.  This  instinct  operates,  at  least,  as  strongly 
in  man.  I  shall  not  contradict  what  TuUy  says,*  in  his  offices, 
that  if  we  were  not  sociable  "  propter  necessitatem  vitae,'^  on 
account  of  our  mutual  wants,  if  they  were  all  supplied  by  Pro- 
vidence and  without  any  human  help, "  quasi  virgula  divinS," 
yet  still  we  should  fly  absolute  solitude,  and  seek  human  conver- 
sation. I  believe  we  should.  But  even  in  this  imaginary  case, 
self-love  would  be  the  determining  principle  still.  That  friend- 
ships may  be  formed,  and  maintained,  without  any  considera- 
tion of  utility,  I  agree,  and  hope  I  have  proved.  There  is  a  sort 
of  intellectual  sympathy,  better  felt  than  expressed,  in  charac- 
ters, by  which  particular  men  are  sometimes  united  sooner,  and 
more  intimately,  than  they  could  be  by  mere  esteem,  by  expec- 
tation of  good  offices,  or  even  by  gratitude.  I  know  not,  to  say 
it  by  the  way,  whether  there  is  not  a  sort  of  corporeal  sympathy 
too,  without  the  supposition  of  which,  it  is  impossible  to  account 
for  the  strong  attachments  which  some  men  have  had  for  the 
least  tempting  and  in  all  respects  the  least  deserving  women,  and 
some  women  for  the  least  tempting  and  least  deserving  men. 

*  Cic.  lib.  i,  0. 
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But  this  is  not  the  case  of  general  sociability.  To  account  for 
that,  we  have  no  need  to  recur  to  occult  qualities.  Instinct  leads  us 
to  it,  by  a  sense  of  pleasure:  and  reason,  that  recalling  the  past, 
foresees  the  future,  confirms  us  in  it,  by  a  sense  of  happiness.  In- 
stinct is  an  inferior  principle,  and  sufficient  for  the  inferior  ends 
to  which  other  animals  are  directed.  Reason  is  a  superior  prin- 
ciple, and  sufficient  for  the  superior  ends  to  which  mankind  is 
directed.  The  necessities,  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  every 
agreeable  sensation,  are  the  objects  of  both.  But  happiness  is 
a  continued  enjoyment  of  these,  and  that  is  an  object  propor- 
tioned to  reason  alone.  Neither  is  obtained  out  of  society;  and 
sociability  therefore  is  the  foundation  of  human  happiness. 
Society  cannot  be  maintained  without  benevolence,  justice,  and 
the  other  moral  virtues.  These  virtues,  therefore,  are  the  foun- 
dations of  society;  and  thus  men  are  led,  by  a  chain  of  necessary 
consequences,  from  the  instinctive  to  the  rational  law  of  nature, 
if  I  may  speak  so.  Self-love  operates  in  all  these  stages.  We 
love  ourselves,  we  love  our  families,  we  love  the  particular  soci- 
eties, to  which  we  belong,  and  our  benevolence  extends  at  last 
to  the  whole  race  of  mankind.  Like  so  many  difierent  vortices, 
the  centre  of  them  all  is  self-love,  and  that  which  is  the  most 
distant  from  it  is  the  weakest 

This  will  appear  to  be  in  fact  the  true  constitution  of  human 
nature.  It  is  the  intelligible  plan  of  divine  wisdom.  Man  is 
able  to  understand  it,  and  may  be  induced  to  follow  it  by  the 
double  motive  of  interest  and  duty.  As  to  the  first,  real  utility 
and  right  reason  coincide.  As  to  the  last,  since  the  author  of 
our  nature  has  determined  us  irresistibly  to  desire  our  own  hap- 

Siness,  and  since  he  has  constituted  us  so,  that  private  good 
epends  on  the  public,  and  the  happiness  of  every  individual  on 
the  happiness  of  society,  the  practice  of  all  the  social  virtues,  is 
the  law  of  our  nature,  and  made  such  by  the  will  of  God,  who 
having  determined  the  end  and  proportioned  the  means,  has 
willed  that  we  should  pursue  one  by  the  other.  To  think  thus,  is 
to  think  reasonably  of  man  and  of  the  law  of  his  nature,  as  well 
as  humbly  and  reverently  of  the  Supreme  Being.  But  to  talk, 
like  Cumberland,  of  promoting  the  good  of  the  whole  system  of 
rational  agents,  among  whom  God  is  included,  and  of  human 
benevolence  towards  him,  is  to  talk  metaphysical  jargon  and 
theological  blasphemy.  He  confesses  that  he  uses  these  expres- 
sions in  an  improper  sense,  and  explains,  most  unintelligibly,  to 
any  man  who  has  right  conceptions  of  the  majesty  of  the  all- 
perfect  Being,  what  he  means.  His  meaning,  which  he  takes 
from  TuUy,  and  which  Tully  took  from  the  Stoicians,  is  expressed 
by  the  Roman  philosopher  in  the  first  book  of  his  laws.  He  says 
there,  that  "nothing  is  more  divine  than  reason;  that  reason 
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grown  up  to  maturity  and  perfection  is  called  wisdom;  that  no- 
thing being  better  than  this  reason,  which  is  in  man  as  well  as  in 
God,  the  first  society  that  man  has  is  in  this  community  of  reason 
with  God;  that  from  this  community  of  reason  there  arises  a 
community  of  law,  so  that  the  whole  world  is  to  be  deemed  one 
city  or  state,  composed  of  gods  and  men."*  Much  might  be 
said  to  show  the  absurdity  and  impertinence  of  such  doctrines 
as  these,  and  some  reflections  to  this  purpose  have  been  made 
occasionally.  But  I  content  myself  to  observe  here,  how  unne- 
cessary these  doctrines  are  to  explain  what  the  laws  of  nature 
are,  and  what  the  authority  is  by  which  they  are  made  laws, 
even  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  We  say,  that  the  law  of 
nature  is  the  law  of  reason:  and  so  it  is  in  this  sense,  and  thus 
far.  A  right  use  of  this  faculty,  which  God  has  given  us,  collects 
this  law  from  the  nature  of  things,  as  they  stand  in  the  system 
which  he  has  constituted.  Reason  can  look  no  higher,  nor  will 
right  reason  attempt  it;  for  surely  no  disquisition  can  be  more 
vain  and  needless  than  that  which  examines,  whether  actions 
are  lawful  or  unlawful,  "  debiti  aut  illiciti,"  because  they  are 
commanded  or  forbid  by  God;  or  whether  they  are  such  "  per 
se,"  independently  on  God,  and  therefore  necessarily,  ^*  neces- 
sari6;"  commanded  or  forbidden  by  him.  Grotiust  adopts  the 
last  of  these  notions:  and  the  general  current  of  metaphysical 
refinement  runs  that  way.  It  assumes  in  man  a  community  of 
reason  with  God,  and  then  it  seems  consequential  to  assume, 
that  men,  such  men  at  least  as  these  reasoners  imagine  them- 
selves to  be,  are  able  to  discern  natures  and  to  judge  of  things 
antecedently  to  actual  existence,  and  abstractedly  from  it; 
whereas  perhaps,  to  think  rightly,  we  must  think  that  these 
natures  and  things,  considered  abstractedly  from  the  mariner 
and  the  relations  in  which  they  exist,  are  nothing  better  than 
imaginary  entities,  objects  of  ill  cliosen  speculation  not  of  know- 
ledge. He  who  thinks  thus  will  be  apt  to  ask,  what  would  be- 
come of  justice,  if  we  suppose  a  system  wherein  there  was  no 
property;  or  what  of  temperance,  if  we  supposed  one  wherein 
there  could  be  no  excess?  such  questions,  and  many  other  objec- 
tions, would  not  be  easily  answered:  and  the  sole  efiect  of  this 
hypothesis  must  be,  as  I  think  it  has  been,  to  render  our  notions 
of  natural  laws  disputable  and  indeterminable  in  many  cases. 
This  disquisition  is  therefore  not  only  vain  but  hurtful.  It  is 
needless  too,  absolutely  needless;  for  will  any  man  deny,  that 
however  indifferent  actions  may  be,  "  per  se"  and  simply  consi- 

*  Quum  adolevit  atque  perfecta  est. Eaque  et  in  homine  et  in  Deo. 

Una  civitas  communis  deorum  atoue  hominum  existimandus.    Cic.  de  Legib. 
I  Grot.  De  jure  Bel.  et  Pac.  Lib.  i.  c.  1. 
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dered,  they  cease  to  be  so  when  they  are  connected  with  a  system, 
and  cannot  be  separated  not  even  in  imagination  from  the  rela- 
tions they  bear  to  other  parts  of  the  system,  nor  from  their  eflfects 
on  the  whole?  The  system  to  which  we  belong,  like  every  other 
system,  was  made  by  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore  all  the 
natures  contained  in  it,  both  physical  and  moral,  were  ordained 
by  the  same  will.  It  has  been  said  with  shocking  impiety,  by 
schoolmen  and  others,  that  if  things  were  made  as  they  are  by 
the  mere  will  of  God,  and  not  according  to  the  essential  differ- 
ences and  eternal  independent  natures  of  things,  God  might  have 
made  our  obligations  by  the  law  of  nature  to  be  contrary  to 
what  they  are.  He  might  have  made  it  our  duty  to  blaspheme 
not  to  adore  him,  and  to  exercise  injustice  not  justice  in  our 
dealings  with  other  men.  But  this  is  one  instance,  and  not  the 
least,  of  that  habitual  presumption  which  men  contract  in  the 
schools  of  metaphysics  and  theology,  where  they  are  accustomed 
to  reason  about  what  infinite  wisdom  and  power  might,  or  should 
have  done,  instead  of  contenting  themselves  to  know  what  they 
have  done,  and  pronouncing  it,  for  that  reason,  fittest  to  be  done. 
In  created  man,  God  designed  to  create  not  only  a  rational  but  a 
social  creature,  and  a  moral  agent:  and  he  has  framed  his  nature 
accordingly.  If  he  had  designed  this  world  to  be  the  habitation 
of  devils,  he  might  have  made  us  by  nature,  what  we  say  that 
they  have  made  themselves  by  rebellion.  But,  as  we  ought  not 
to  presume  to  measure  the  divine  perfections,  nor  the  proceed- 
ings of  infinite  wisdom,  by  our  scanty  and  precarious  ideas,  so 
it  is  worse  than  presumption  to  ascribe,  even  hypothetically,  to 
the  all-perfect  Being  any  thing  that  is  evidently  repugnant  to 
our  ideas  of  perfection.  Once  more,  therefore,  let  us  be  content 
to  know  things  as  God  has  been  pleased  to  show  them  to  us,  and 
to  look  no  further  than  our  nature  for  the  law  of  it.  In  that, 
we  shall  find  this  law  coeval  with  our  system,  if  not  with  the 
author,  and  as  immutable  as  the  system,  if  not  as  immutable  as 
God. 

They  who  affect  to  carry  their  search  further,  fall  into  diflferent 
absurdities.  Some  are  intent  on  such  abstractions,  as  have  been 
mentioned,  abstractions  of  eternal  essences,  intelligible  indepen- 
dent natures,  by  which  both  natural  and  moral  differences  were 
constituted,  before  there  was  any  natural  or  moral  law,  any 
natural  or  moral  agents.  Whilst  these  men  pretend  to  consult 
the  dictates  of  right  reason,  they  leave  reason  no  rule  to  go  by. 
Every  man  assumes  that  his  own  is  right:  and  ethics  becomes 
as  intricate,  as  uncertain,  and  as  contentious  a  science,  as  theo- 
logy. Whilst  these  men  misapply  and  abuse  their  reason,  there 
are  those  who  seem  to  have  no  want  of  it,  in  order  to  discover 
the  law  of  nature.    They  affirm,  that  they  have  (and  the  sole 
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proof  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  abstraction,  is  affirmation)  a 
moral  sense,  that  is,  an  instinct  by  which  they  distinguidi  what 
is  morally  good  from  what  is  morally  evil,  and  perceive  an 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  intellectual  sensation  accordingly,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  observation  and  reflection.  They  bid  fair  to 
be  enthusiaists  in  ethics,  and  to  make  natural  religion  as  ridicu* 
ious,  as  some  of  their  brothers  have  made  revealed  religion,  by 
insisting  on  the  doctrine  of  an  inward  light 

The  last  of  these  wild  men,  tliat  I  shall  mention,  are  such  as 
Anaxarchus,  and  our  Hobbes.  If  the  former  had  been  guilty  of 
nothing  worse  than  that  which  Grotius  lays  to  his  charge,  he 
would  have  been  less  liable  to  censure  than  Grotius  himself. 
This  great  lawyer  and  divine  distinguishes  between  the  law  of 
nature,  and  the  positive  law  of  Grod,  or  man.  By  the  last,  he 
understands  a  law  of  will."*  By  the  first,  a  dictate  of  right  rea- 
son,t  that  shows  the  moral  turpitude,^:  or  the  moral  necessity 
there  is  in  every  action,  that  is,  a  supposed  morality,  or  immo- 
rality independent  on  any  positive  law.  Thus  he  distinguishes, 
and  therefore  blames  Anaxarchus  for  speaking  too  indistinctly 
of  law.§  But  this  distinction  muct  not  pass  for  true.  The  law 
of  nature,  which  he  allows  divine  in  one  sense,  is  iti  every  sense 
as  much  as  any  other  a  positive  law  of  God,  enacted  as  truly  by 
the  divine  will,  and  promulgated  by  the  divine  authority  not 
only  as  truly,  but  more  evidently  and  more  universally,  as  well 
as  immutably.  The  fault  of  Anaxarchus  lay  here,  that  to  flatty 
Alexander,  when  he  had  killed  Clitus,||  he  attributed  to  this 
prince  the  power  that  the  poets  attributed  to  Jupiter,  the  power 
to  make  particular  and  even  occasional  rules  of  right  and  wrong 
by  will.  The  fault  of  Hobbes  lay  here,  he  put  the  Supreme 
Being  out  of  the  case  entirely,  ascribed  no  legislative  authority 
or  no  exercise  of  it  to  him,  sissumed  all  actions  to  have  been  in- 
different not  only  before  our  system  was  created,  but  even  after 
it  was  so,  and  till  the  civil  magistrate  had  made  a  difference 
between  them,  by  commanding  some,  and  by  forbidding  others. 

Many  such  general  and  fundamental  absurdities  as  these  are 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  even  of  those  who  have  written 
with  the  most  applause  on  this  subject;  besides  a  multitude  of 
particular  questions,  as  frivolous  as  any  that  the  schoolmen 
ever  broached.  I  pass  them  all  by  with  the  neglect  that  they 
deserve,  except  one;  some  further  notice  of  which  is  necessary 
to  connect  with  what  has  been  said,  and  to  carry  on  my  train  of 
thoughts. 

*  Jq9  Voluntariam.  f  Dictatum  rects  rationis. 

X  Moralem  tnrpitadinem,  aut  necessitatem  moralem. 
i  Nimiam  indistincte.  1  Plot,  in  Alexan. 
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The  presumption  of  those,  who  pretend  to  deduce  our  moral 
obligations  from  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  has  so  much  theo- 
logical authority  on  its  side,  that  the  absurdity  of  it  cannot  be 
too  often  exposed  and  censured.  There  is  fraud  too,  which  I 
did  not  observe  before,  in  this  pretension;  and  fraud  so  manifest, 
that  we  may  sometimes  suspect  it  to  be  wilful.  Instead  of 
transferring  from  God  to  man,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Cicero,  they 
transfer  from  man  to  God;  and  whilst  they  boast  that  man  is 
made  after  the  image  of  God,  they  make  God  after  the  image 
of  man.  What  they  present  to  us  for  a  copy,  is  the  original; 
and  what  they  present  for  the  original,  is  in  reality  the  copy. 
Though  we  rise  from  the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  of  the 
other  works  of  God,  to  a  knowledge  of  his  existence  and  his 
wisdom  and  power,  which  we  call  infinite,  because  the  sensible 
effects  of  them  go  far  beyond  our  utmost  conceptions  of  wisdom 
and  power,  yet  we  cannot  rise  thus  to  a  knowledge  of  his  man- 
ner of  being',  nor  of  his  manner  of  producing  those  effects  which 
give  us  ideas  of  wisdom  and  power;  and  as  little  or  less  if  pos- 
sible, can  we  rise  from  our  moral  obligations  to  his  supposed 
moral  attributes.  I  call  them  supposed,  because,  after  all  that 
has  been  said  to  prove  a  necessary  connection  between  his  phy- 
sical and  his  moral  attributes,  the  latter  may  be  all  observed  in 
his  wisdom.  It  is  even  more  agreeable  to  the  phenomena,  to 
believe  that  they  are  so,  and  that  his  wisdom  determining  him 
to  do  always  that  which  is  fittest  to  be  done  upon  the  whole,  of 
which  fitness  we  are  in  no  degree  competent  judges:  the  effects 
of  it  give  us  sometimes  ideas  of  those  moral  qualities,  which 
we  acqui]fe  by  reflection  on  ourselves  or  by  our  dealings  with 
one  another,  and  sometimes  not.  The  works  of  God  would 
give  us  ideas  of  wisdom  and  power,  if  human  actions  and 
operations  gave  us  none;  and  in  fact,  the  example  of  savage 
nations  will  show,  I  think,  that  the  first  and  strongest  impres- 
sions of  this  kind  come  from  thence.  But  it  is  evident,  that  the 
first  and  strongest  impressions  that  we  receive  of  benevolence^ 
justice,  and  other  moral  virtues,  come  from  reflection  on  our- 
selves, and  from  our  dealings  with  one  another,  from  what  we 
feel  in  ourselves,  and  from  what  we  observe  in  other  men. 
These  we  acknowledge  to  be,  however  limited  and  imperfect, 
the  excellences  of  our  own  nature,  and  therefore  conceiving 
them  without  any  limitations  or  imperfections,  we  ascribe  them 
to  the  divine.  We  do  worse:  we  siscribe  our  affections  and  pas- 
sions to  the  divine  natnre.    We  make  God  so  much  a  copy  of 
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man,  that  we  design  the  worst,  as  well  as  the  best,  of  our  own 
features,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  our  representations  of  him:  and  as 
common  as  it  is,  no  unprejudiced  thinking  man  can  hear,  with- 
out astonishment,  our  perfections  and  our  imperfections  imputed 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  in  the  same  breath,  and  by  the  same 
men;  with  this  difference,  at  most,  that  the  former  are  imputed 
directly,  and  the  latter  sometimes  under  the  thin  and  trite  veil 
of  analogy.  In  a  being  thus  constituted,  they  may  well  ima- 
gine that  the  moral  virtues  are  the  same  as  they  are  in  our  ideas: 
and  theology  may  easily  deduce  from  his  attributes,  the  char- 
acters theology  has  given  them.  But  a  being  thus  constituted 
is  not  the  supreme,  the  all  perfect  Being:  and  a  very  short 
analysis  of  the  excellences  of  our  own  nature  will  be  sufficient 
to  show,  that  they  cannot  be  applied  from  man  to  God  without 
profaneness,  nor  from  God  to  man  without  the  most  shameful 
absurdity.  Let  me  allude,  on  this  occasion,  to  a  passage  I  have 
seen  quoted  from  the  ethics  of  Aristotle.  To  what  actions  of 
the  divinity  can  we  apply,  or  from  what  can  we  deduce  our 
notions  of  human  justice?  Both  might  be  done,  perhaps,  by 
those  who  assumed,  like  Tully,  a  community  of  gods  and  men, 
or  by  those  who  drew  the  divinity  down  to  human  conversa- 
tions and  human  cares,  to  be  immediately,  and,  as  we  may  say^ 
personally  an  actor  in  human  affairs,  to  be  a  contracting  party 
in  covenants  and  alliances  with  men.  Nay,  something  of  the 
same  kind  may  be  done  by  those  who  acknowledge  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  God,  and  yet  include  him  in  this  system  of  rational 
agents,  every  one  of  which  is  obliged  to  promote  the  good  of 
the  whole;  who  acknowledge  the  infinite  distance  between  God 
and  man,  and  yet  assert  that  they  may  be  compared  together 
on  account  of  their  rationality,  and  be  said,  not  figuratively  but 
literally,  to  be  of  the  same  mind.  But  how  shall  we  deduce 
fortitude  from  the  attributes  of  God,  or  ascribe  this  virtue  to 
him  who  can  endure  no  pain,  nor  be  exposed  to  any  danger? 
How  temperance,  when  it  would  be  the  most  horrid  blasphemy 
to  suppose  him  subject  to  any  human  appetites  and  passions, 
and  much  more  to  some  so  inordinate  as  to  require  a  particular 
virtue  to  restrain  and  govern  them?  I  might  bring  many  more 
instances  of  the  same  kind.  But  these  are  enough:  and  he, 
who  will  not  be  convinced  by  these;  how  absurdly  the  laws  of 
nature  are  founded,  by  some  writers,  in  the  moral  attributes  of 
God,  will  be  convinced  by  none. 

But  now,  as  absurd  as  these  doctrines  are,  we  must  not  ima- 
gine that  the  law  of  nature  wants  any  proofs  of  a  divine  sanc- 
tion, or  a  divine  original.  They  are  both  contained  in  one:  and 
the  punishment,  which  attends  the  breach  of  this  law,  results  as 
necessarily  as  the  law  itself,  from  that  nature  which  God  has 
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been  pleased  to  constitute,  according  to  his  good  pleasure.  Let 
it  not  be  said,  that  this  punishment  is  only  temporal,  and  the 
sanction  therefore  insufficient.  Let  not  this  be  said,  particularly 
by  those  men,  who  talk  so  much  of  a  positive  law  given  by  God 
to  his  chosen  people,  the  sanction  of  which  was  no  other  than 
temporal  pains  and  penalties.  Let  it  not  be  objected  further, 
that  the  penalties,  which  make  the  sanction  of  natural  law, 
affect  nations,  collectively,  and  not  men  individually;  for  which 
reason,  they  are  less  proper  to  enforce  the  observation  of  the 
law.  The  penalties  annexed  to  the  breach  of  the  law  of  Moses 
were  of  the  same  kind,  in  general  oppression,  famine,  pestilence, 
wars  and  captivities:  and  when  particular  punishments  were 
inflicted  by  virtue  of  this  law,  it  did  no  more,  than  what  is  done 
every  day  and  in  all  countries,  with  less  tumult  and  with  better 
order,  in  consequence  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  society.  Once  more,  let  it  not  be  objected,  as  it  has 
been,  that  this  law  is  not  universally  known.  It  is  universally 
given,  and  if  it  is  not  known  and  practised  alike  by  all  mankind, 
many  of  the  first  great  principles  of  it  are  so  in  every  human 
society,  even  in  those  of  the  least  civilised  people;  whilst  the 
far  greatest  part  of  the  world  are  invincibly  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  Christianity,  without  the  knowledge  of  which,  and 
without  faith  in  which,  they  are  all  condemned  to  eternal  pun- 
ishment. 

Instead  of  making  objections  so  insufficient  as  these,  and  so 
liable  to  be  retorted,  let  the  same  men  confess  that  the  divine 
institution  of  the  law  of  nature  rests  on  fuller  and  more  convin- 
cing proofs,  both  external  and  internal,  than  any  that  have  been 
found  or  could  be  given,  of  the  divine  institution  of  Christianity- 
The  lattier  has  all  those  which  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
revealed,  and  the  nature  of  it,  allowed  it  to  have.  But  the 
manner  in  which  the  former  has  been  revealed  to  mankind,  as 
well  as  the  matter  of  it,  admitted  of  proofs  of  both  kinds,  much 
more  evident,  and  much  more  proportioned  to  the  human  un- 
derstanding. The  good  news  of  Christianity  was  published  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles;  it  was  confirmed  by  miracles,  and  the 
proof,  was  no  doubt  sufficient  for  the  conversion  of  all  those 
who  heard  the  publication  of  this  doctrine,  and  saw  the  confir- 
mation of  it.  One  can  only  wonder,  that  such  remained 
unconvinced.  But  this  proof  became,  in  a  very  little  time, 
traditional,  and  historical:  and  one  might  be  allowed  to  wonder, 
how  the  effect  of  it  continued,  and  increased  too,  as  the  force 
of  it  diminished,  if  the  reasons  of  this  phenomenon  were  not 
obvious  in  history.  Nay  though  they  are  so,  one  may  still 
wonder  why  they,  who  propagate  Christianity,  have  not  met 
oftener  with  the  answer  which  Ethelred  the  Saxon  king,  made 
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to  Augustine,  <<  I  cannot  abandon  the  religion  of  my  fathenr, 
for  one  that  you  would  persuade  me  to  receive  on  the  authority 
of  persons  quite  unknown  to  me/'  He  came  however  after- 
wards to  a  better  sense,  either  by  the  supernatiural  effects  of  grace, 
or  by  the  natural  effects  of  the  cajolement  or  importunity,  per- 
haps; of  Berthe.  The  revelation  of  the  law  of  nature  is  of 
another  kind.  Whether  the  word  of  God  is  his  word  may  be, 
and  we  see  has  been,  disputed  by  theists.  But  whether  his 
works  are  his  works,  neither  has  been,  nor  can  be  disputed 
by  any  such.  Natural  religion  therefore  being  founded  on 
human  nature,  the  work  of  God,  and  on  the  necesary  conditions 
of  human  happiness  which  are  imposed  by  the  whole  system  <rf 
it,  every  man  who  receives  the  law  of  nature  receives  it  on  his 
own  authority,  and  not  on  the  authority  of  other  men  known  or 
unknown,  and  in  their  natural  state  as  fallible  as  himself.  The 
revelation  is  not  communicated  to  him  only  by  tradition  and 
history:  it  is  a  perpetual,  a  standing  revelation,  always  made, 
always  making,  and  as  present  in  these  days,  as  in  the  days  of 
Adam,  to  all  his  offspring.  The  external  proofs  then,  for  these 
are  properly  such  of  the  divine  institution  of  the  law  of  nature, 
are  conclusive  to  every  theist.  Let  us  examine  the  internal^ 
and  compare  them  with  the  proofis  that  are  contained  in,  or 
deduced  from  the  Scriptures,  to  show  their  divine  original. 


VIII. 

Now  the  unwritten  law  of  God,  unwritten  even  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  how  early  soever  instinct  disposes  them  to  receive  it,  is 
an  object  of  knowledge,  not  of  belief.  We  know  that  God 
exists,  with  a  certainty  little  inferior  to  that  which  we  have  of 
our  own  existence.  We  know  that  he  has  given  us  a  law  of 
our  nature,  with  as  great  a  certainty  as  inward  consciousness 
and  outward  observation  can  give  us:  and  by  these  means,  by 
which  we  acquire  all  other  science,  it  is  in  the  power  of  every 
rational  creature  to  acquire  as  much  of  this  science  as  the  ends 
of  his  being  make  it  necessary  that  he  should.  Natural  law 
is  founded  in  reason,  which  every  creature,  that  has  it,  may  ex- 
ercise, and  the  creature,  that  has  it  not,  is  not  subject  to  the  law. 
Christianity  is  founded  in  faith;  and  faith  proceeds  from  grace. 
He,  who  has  not  faith  cannot  fulfil  a  law  that  consists,  at  least, 
as  much  in  believing  as  in  practising:  and  whether  he  shall 
have  grace,  or  no,  does  not  depend  on  him.  Thus  the  difference 
between  the  internal  proofs  of  the  two  laws  stands  in  one  respect. 
The  contents  of  the  law  of  nature  are  objects  of  such  a  certainty 
as  the  author  of  nature  alone  can  communicate.    The  contents 
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of  the  whole  Christian  system,  laid  down  in  our  Scriptures,  are 
objects  of  such  a  probability  as  may  force  assent  very  reason- 
ably, in  this  case,  without  doubt;  although  a  concurrence  of 
various  circumstances  improved  by  the  credulity  of  some  men 
and  the  artifice  of  others,  has  forced  this  assent  in  cases  not 
very  dissimilar,  and  wherein  it  would  have  been  more  reason- 
ably withheld.  The  difference  here  stated,  between  the  mani- 
festations of  the  will  of  God  to  man  in  the  law  of  nature  and 
in  every  other  law,  is  so  true,  that  every  other  law  is  controlled 
by  it,  and  could  not  pass  for  the  law  of  God  if  it  was  seen  to  be 
repugnant  to  the  former.  To  say  nothing  of  the  law  given  to 
Adam,  nor  of  that  given  to  Noah,  according  to  the  Jews,  all 
orthodox  writers  think  themselves  obliged  to  hold,  for  the  honor 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  not  only  that  there  is  nothing  contrary  to  the 
natural  law  enjoined  by  it,  "  id  quod  eS  lege  praecipitur  non  esse 
contra  jus  naturae,''  as  Grotius  says,*  but  also  that  all  the 
obligations  of  the  natural  law  are  contained  in  it,  *<  contineri 
quidem  in  sacro  illo  corpore  seu  pentateucho,''  as  Mr.  Selden 
says,  though  he  owns  at  the  same  time  that  much  chemical  skill 
is  necessary  to  extract  them  from  it.  That  the  Christian  law  is 
nothing  else  than  the  law  of  nature,  enforced  by  a  new  revelation, 
every  friend  to  Chriistianity  admits,  and  the  worst  of  its  enemies 
dare  not  deny  though  he  denies  the  reality  of  the  revelation. 

Another  internal  proof  of  the  divine  original  of  the  law  of 
nature  is  the  plainness  and  simplicity,  which  renders  it  intelli- 
gible in  all  times  and  all  places  alike,  and  proportions  it  to  the 
meanest  understanding.  It  has  been  made  intricate  by  casuistry, 
that  of  lawyers  and  that  of  divines,  as  Christian  religion  has 
been  by  theology.  But  there  is  a  considerable  difference^  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  The  first  principles  of  natural  religion 
are  so  simple  and  plain,  that  casuistry  has  no  apparent  pretence 
to  meddle  with  them,  no  more  than  it  would  have  if  it  pretended 
to  teach  us  to  see  things  that  lie  obvious  before  us,  at  a  just  dis- 
tance, and  exactly  proportioned  to  our  sight.  These  principles 
want  neither  paraphrase  nor  conunentary,  to  be  sufficiently 
understood;  whereas  the  very  first  principles  of  Christian  reU- 
gion,  concerning  the  fall  and  redemption  of  man,  are  so  veiled 
in  mystery  of  language,  that  without  a  comment,  or  with  one, 
and  even  with  that  of  St.  Paul,  they  give  us  no  clear  and  dis- 
tinct ideas,  nor  any  thing  more  than  forms  of  speech  and  words 
to  pronounce.  They  who  under  this  pretence,  such  as  it  is,  in- 
troduce reason  where  reason  has  nothing  to  do,  explain  what 
revelation  has  left  unexplained,  and  define  articles  of  faith  which 
are  either  defined  in  the  word  of  God,  or  which  no  piortal  has 

*  Lib.  i,  e»  1,  De  Jure  Bel.  et  Pac. 
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any  right  to  define^  introduce  afterwards  their  theoiagy,  under 
the  name  of  moral  theology,  where  that  has  nothing  to  do,  and 
corrupt  the  unwritten  law  of  God  even  with  less  pretence  than 
they  corrupted  the  written.  I  charge  this  double  corruption 
upon  them  the  more  boldly,  because  every  one,  who  is  in  the 
least  conversant  in  their  writings,  is  able  to  bring  numerous 
instances  of  both,  and  to  show,  that  I  may  keep  to  my  present 
subject,  how  they  have  established  doctrines  and  decided  cases 
of  conscience,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  most  known  and  the 
most  sacred  duties  of  natural  religion,  till  they  have  rendered 
men  infinitely  worse  than  they  would  have  been  in  Hobbes's 
state  of  nature,  without  any  religion  or  law  whatever.  Two 
things  alone  have  checked  this  torrent  of  iniquity  to  some  de-« 
gree.  The  first  has  been  the  interposition  of  the  civil  power. 
The  second  has  been  the  insuperable  difficulty  of  determining 
men,  generally  and  constantly,  and  out  of  some  peculiar  circum-^ 
stances,  to  violate  the  laws  of  their  nature,  as  individuals,  or  as 
members  of  society,  by  precept,  by  example,  or  by  any  autho- 
rity whatever.  The  light  of  nature,  like  that  of  the  sun,  may 
be  eclipsed:  it  cannot  be  extinguished. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  abuses  of  private  and  public  morality, 
therefore,  that  the  passions  of  some  men  may  commit  occasion*^ 
ally,  and  that  the  particular  interest  of  others  may  invite  them 
to  propagate,  even  under  the  mask  of  religion,  these  two  internal 
proofis  of  the  divine  institution  of  the  law  of  nature,  the  con-^ 
scions  certainty  that  we  have,  and  the  plainness  and  simplicity 
of  it,  are  in  their  full  force,  and  superior  to  those  of  the  same 
kind  which  any  other  revelation  contains.  It  may  seem  strange 
to  many  that  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  law  of  nature 
should  be  brought  as  a  proof  of  its  divinity.  They  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  that  types,  symbols,  figures,  dark  enigmati- 
cal expressions,  and  every  thing  that  has  the  appearance  of 
mystery,  are  essential  marks  of  a  divine  revelation.  Such  might 
a  revelation  made  to  superior  beings  appear  to  us;  and  such 
would  a  revelation  made  to  us  concerning  the  divine  nature,  and 
the  secret  economy  of  the  divine  providence,  not  only  appear 
to  be,  but  really  be,  mysterious  and  unintelligible,  and  therefore 
no  revelation  at  all.  For  this  very  reason,  it  is  agreeable  to  all 
our  ideas  of  wisdom  to  believe,  that  no  such  revelation  was 
intended  to  be  made  to  us.  Such  means  could  not  be  propor- 
tionable to  any  end.  The  all-wise  Creator  could  not  mean  to 
inform  his  creatures  unintelligibly,  nor  to  leave  an  explanation 
of  his  nature  and  of  the  whole  economy  of  his  providence,  to 
be  made  by  men  who  undertake  both  presumptuously,  and  who 
dishonor  both,  as  far  as  man  may  be  said  to  honor  or  dishonor 
God,  by  all  the  silly  paradoxes  they  advance  dogmatically,  and 
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without  having,  for  the  most  part,  any  just  notions  even  of  the 
wisdom  and  dignity  of  human  conduct  in  superior  forms  of  life. 
Such  mysterious  means  then  could  not  have  been  effectual, 
unless  our  improvement  in  metaphysical  knowledge  had  been 
the  end  of  divine  wisdom,  which  it  would  be  impertinent  to 
suppose;  and  if  the  end  of  this  wisdom  was  to  inform  us  of  the. 
divine  will,  to  show  us  the  perfection  of  our  nature,  and  to  teach 
us  to  tend  towards  it  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  such  means 
are  quite  unnecessary.  They  are,  therefore,  proportioned  to  no 
end.     They  are,  therefore,  unworthy  of  God. 

Clearness,  precision,  and  a  true  conformity  to  the  nature  of 
things  are  the  perfections  of  human,  and  much  more  of  divine 
laws.  Though  the  nature  of  the  universe,  and  the  rules  by 
which  Grod  proceeds  in  the  government  of  every  system  con*- 
tained  in  it,  of  ours  among  the  rest,  are  unknown  to  us,  yet  is 
the  nature  of  our  own  system,  as  far  as  the  morality  of  actions 
is  concerned,  sufficiently  known  to  us,  and  the  laws  of  our  nature 
consequently,  since  they  result  from  it.  Here  then  is  all  the. 
clearness,  all  the  precision,  and  all  the  conformity  to  the  nature 
of  things  that  God  can  give,  or  man  desire.  From  hence  we; 
may,  and  we  ought  to  form  our  judgment  of  all  laws  that  are. 
assumed  to  be  divine.  They  must  not  be  incomprehensible; 
because,  though  they  proceed  from  the  divine  intelligence,  they 
are  adapted  to  the  human.  God  does  not  show  his  own  nature 
in  them.  He  shows  us  our  nature,  and  our  duty;  by  the  first  of 
which  we  stand  in  the  lowest  relation  of  intellectual  creatures. 
to  their  Creator,  and  by  the  last  in  that  of  subjects  and  servants 
to  a  gracious  and  beneficent  lord  and  master,  who  gives  us  laws, 
neither  ambiguous  nor  captious,  and  who  commands  us  nothing 
which  it  is  not  our  interest  to  perform. 

Another  internal  proof  of  the  divinity  of  natural  law  must  not 
be  passed  over  without  mention.  As  all  is  simple  and  plain, 
nothing  is  mean  nor  trifling  in  it.  This  religion  shows  us  a. 
Supreme  Being,  veiled  in  the  majesty  of  his  nature,  but  mani- 
fested in  all  his  works,  to  be  the  true  and  only  true  object  of  our 
adoration.  In  the  existence  he  has  given  us,  and  in  the  benefits- 
that  attach  us  so  strongly  to  it,  this  religion  shows  him  to  be  the 
first  and  greatest  object  of  our  gratitude;  in  the  established  order 
of  things,  subject  to  so  many  vicissitudes  and  yet  so  constant,  to 
be  the  reasonable,  as  well  as  necessary  object  of  our  resignation; 
and  finally  in  the  wants,  distresses,  and  damages,  which  these 
vicissitudes  bring  frequently  upon  us,  to  be  the  comfortable  ob- 
ject of  our  hope:  in  which  hope,  the  reUgion  of  natiure  will  teadi 
us,  no  doubt,  to  address  ourselves  to  the  Almighty,  in  a  manneat 
consistent  with  an  entire  resignation  to  his  will,  as  some  of  the 
heathen  did.    But  this  religion  will  not  teach  us  to  pray,  as  i£ 
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we  informed  omniscience,  or  expostulated  with  omnipotence,  as 
those  who  pretend  to  be  the  most  reformed  among  Christians  are 
accustomed  to  do;  nor  to  make  reUgion  a  service  of  show  and 
outward  gesture,  as  your  pretended  cathoUc  church  has  done. 
The  religion  of  nature  teaches  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  that  is,  inwardly  and  sincerely.  It  neither  confounds 
spiritual  pride  and  enthusiasm,  nor  theatrical  pomp  and  super- 
stitious rites,  with  devotion.  Fraud,  envy,  malice,  silent  and 
secret  vices,  more  dangerous  often  to  society  than  those  of  greater 
eclat,  have  lurked  behind  the  former.  The  latter,  though  they 
affect  the  senses  without  touching  the  heart,  have  passed  in  gene- 
ral, and  still  pass,  for  divine  worship.  God  has  been  served,  in 
a  manner  which  the  most  sanguinary  tyrant  would  abhor,  by 
some  people.  By  others,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  that  low 
adulation  which  earthly  monarchs  require,  and  whereof  the 
priests  themselves  have  claimed  a  share.  That  there  is  a  middle 
proceeding  fit  to  be  observed,  between  a  theatrical  worship  and 
a  worship  (stripped  of  all  outward  solemnity  and  pomp,  I  am 
ready  to  admit.  In  this,  and  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  the  law  of 
nature  or  right  reason  may  approve  such  laws  and  institutions 
as  nature  or  reason  has  not  prescribed;  because  they  may  be 
proper,  and  even  necessary  means  to  promote  the  observation  of 
this  law.  But  then  they  ought  to  pass  for  forms  directed  to  this 
purpose,  for  human  not  for  divine  ordinances.  Let  the  priest 
wear  a  ridiculous  cap  and  breast-plate,  or  fringes  and  bells  on 
his  robe,  but  let  it  not  be  said  that  the  Supreme  Being  took  care 
of  his  attire,  or  that  such  trifles  as  these  were  the  institutions  of 
divine  wisdom. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  nature  unworthy  the  author  of 
it;  and  much  less  can  it,  or  does  it,  contain  any  thing  inconsistent 
with  itself.  The  rules  by  which  God  governs  even  the  system 
to  which  we  belong  are  unknown  to  us;  but  this  we  know  most 
certainly,  that  he  cannot  command  in  particular,  what  he  forbids 
in  general.  He  who  has  made  benevolence  to  all  rational  beings 
the  fundamental  law  of  our  nature,  can  never  command  some  to 
rob,  or  to  murder  others;  to  usurp  on  the  rights  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  to  exterminate  whole  nations.  In  short,  the  in- 
ternal proofs  of  the  divinity  of  the  law  of  nature,  both  positive 
and  negative,  are  such  as  render  this  law  the  true  criterion  of 
every  law  and  religion  that  pretend  to  the  same  original.  It  may 
be  disputed,  perhaps,  whether  our  abstract  notions  of  the  moral 
fitness  and  unfitness  of  things  aflbrd  a  sufficient  rule,  whereby  to 
judge  of  the  truth  of  any  religion  that  is  said  to  come  from  God. 
But  there  is  no  room  to  dispute,  whether  the  conformity  or  non- 
conformity of  such  a  religion  to  that  law  which  God  has  given 
to  all  his  human  creatures,  enacted  in  the  constitution  of  their 
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nature,  and  discernible  by  the  use  of  those  faculties  he  has  given 
them  likewise,  is  a  rule  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Was  it  other- 
wise, we  should  have  no  sufficient  rule  at  all.  Men  might  dis- 
pute eternally  about  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  and  the  will  of 
God  would  be  entirely  out  of  the  question;  or  it  would  be  made 
determinable  by  an  indeterminable  question,  what  those  eternal 
fitnesses  and  unfitnesses  of  things  are,  according  to  which,  and 
in  a  dependency  on  which,  the  will  of  God  must  proceed,  and  be 
signified  to  bis  creatures.  That  this  would  be  so,  is  evident  in 
the  different  opinions  that  have  been  entertained,  ever  since  the- 
ology was  made  a  science,  concerning  the  existence  of  evil  as 
well  as  good,  and  concerning  the  distribution  of  them.  But  if 
we  confine  ourselves  to  the  revelation  God  has  made  of  his  will 
in  his  works,  and  to  the  knowledge  we  have  that  his  will  is 
necessarily  determined  by  his  wisdom,  we  shall  have  a  certain 
and  sufficient  rule  by  which  to  judge  of  his  laws.  What  is  the 
will  of  God,  is  a  question  easily  answered.  What  ought  this 
will  to  be,  is  a  question  we  cannot  presume  to  answer  without 
absurdity  and  impiety  both.  To  answer  the  first,  we  need  to  go 
no  higher  than  the  moral  obligations  that  arise  in  our  own  sys- 
tem,  and  of  which  we  have  very  adequate  ideas.  To  answer 
the  last,  we  must  go  up  to  the  nature  of  the  author  of  nature, 
and  to  a  multitude  of  other  natures,  the  assuming  of  which  puts 
the  Supreme  Being  just  in  the  case  of  his  creature  man.  The 
nature  of  the  human  system  is  independent  on  man;  and  yet  he 
is  obliged  to  derive  the  rules  of  his  conduct  from  it.  Just  so^ 
upon  this  assumption,  the  abstract  natures  and  eternal  essences 
of  things  are  independent  on  God;  and  yet  God  was  obliged  to 
make,  and  is  obliged  to  govern  his  system  according  to  them. 

By  employing  our  reason  to  collect  the  will  of  God  from  the 
fund  of  our  nature,  physical  and  moral,  and  by  contemplating 
seriously  and  frequently  the  laws  that  are  plainly,  and  even 
necessarily  deducible  from  these,  we  may  acquire  not  only  a 
particular  knowledge  of  these  laws,  but  a  general,  and  in  some 
sort  an  habitual,  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  God  is 
pleased  to  exercise  his  supreme  power  in  this  system,  beyond 
which  we  have  no  concern.  We  do  not  see  the  divine  painter, 
if  I  may  employ  so  low  a  comparison  on  so  high  a  subject;  but 
we  grow  accustomed  to  his  manner,  and  we  learn  to  despise 
those  who  present  us  a  sign-post  daubing,  and  call  it  impu^^ 
dently  the  work  of  Raphael. 
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IX. 

As  certain,  as  plain,  as  important  and  as  consistent  as  the  law 
of  nature  is,  it  has  been  blended  with  many  absurd  and  contra- 
dictory laws,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  by  legislators  who  pub- 
lished them,  sometimes  in  their  own  name,  and  sometimes  in  the 
name  of  God,  as  well  as  with  customs  of  the  same  kinds;  which, 
if  they  arose  independent  on  laws,  obtained  the  force  of  laws. — 
Eusebius,  in  the  first  book  of  his  evangelical  preparation,  gives 
a  long  catalogue  of  them;  and  he  gives  it  for  a  very  good  pur- 
pose, to  show  in  several  instances  how  such  laws  and  customs 
as  these  had  been  reformed  by  the  gospel,  that  is,  by  a  law 
which  renewed  and  confirmed  and  enforced  the  original  law  of 
nature.  Sextus  Empiricus,  an  ancient,  and  Montague,  a  modem 
sceptic,  collected  numerous  examples  of  the  same  sort,  but  to  a 
very  bad  purpose;  to  show,  if  they  had  been  able,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  fixed  immutable  law  of  nature,  which  obliges 
all  men  at  all  times  alike.  They  sought  it  where  it  is  not  to  be 
found,  and,  not  finding  it  there,  concluded  it  was  to  be  found  no 
where.  This  doctrine  has  been  promoted  by  Pyrrhonians,  Scep- 
tics, and  Academicians,  between  whom  it  is  neither  obvious  nor 
worth  our  while  to  distinguish,  as  well  as  by  dogmatical  atheists; 
for  they  who  doubted  of  God*s  existence,  or  who  denied  it, 
could  not  fail  to  doubt  of,  or  to  deny,  the  existence  of  his  law. 
Of  all  these,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  admired  Carne- 
ades,  the  sum  of  whose  disputation  upon  this  subject  Lactantius 
has  preserved;  and  although  it  be  one  of  those  trite  common- 
place citations  which  abound  in  learned  writings,  yet  it  deserves 
a  particular  mention;  because  it  expresses,  in  very  few  words, 
the  full  absurdity  of  those  who  deny  a  natural  law,  and  points 
out  the  two  principal  blunders  on  which  their  whole  reasoning 
proceeds. 

Carneades  then  affirmed,*  "  that  laws  were  made  by  men,  for 
their  utility;  that  they  were  therefore  various,  as  the  characters 
of  those  who  made  them;  and,  changeable  among  the  same  men 
according  to  the  various  circumstances  of  time:  but  that  there 
was  no  law  of  nature.  That  all  men,  and  all  animals,  were 
carried  to  their  several  kinds  of  utility  by  nature,  so  that  there 
could  be  no  justice,  or  if  there  was  any  such  thing,  it  must  be 

*  Jura  sibi  homines  pro  atilitate  sanxisse,  silicet  varia  pro  rooribus,  et 
apad  eosdem  pro  temponbas  sspe  matata;  jus  autem  naturale  nullum  esse. 
Omneset  homines,  et  alias  animantes,  ad  utilitates  suas,  natura  ducente  ferri: 
proinde,  aut  nullam  esse  justitiam,  aut  si  sit  aiiqua,  summam  esse  stultitiam; 
quoniam  sibi  noceret  alienis  commodis  consulens. 
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extremely  foolish;  because,  in  providing  for  the  good  of  others, 
the  just  would  hurt  themselves."  That  laws  were  made  for 
utility,  both  those  which  we  call  civil  and  those  which  we  call 
the  laws  of  nations,  that  they  are  various  as  the  characters  of  men, 
and  changeable  as  the  circumstances  of  time  no  one  will  deny. 
But  will  it  follow,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  natural  law, 
such  as  the  wisest  philosophers,  and  even  the  ancient  poets  have 
acknowledged,  although  a  litde  confusedly  according  to  their  cus- 
tom, yet  in  plain  and  direct  opposition  to  this  doctrine?  a  law, 
neither  invented  by  men,  nor  enacted  by  human  authority, 
"neque  hominum  ingeniisexcogitatam,nequescitumaliquodpo- 

Eulorum?  a  law  not  coeval  with  the  divine  mind,  as  Tully*  would 
ave  it,  when  he  says, "  orta  autem  est  simul  cum  mente  divina;'* 
but  such  a  law  as  he  describes  in  the  words  that  stand  immedi- 
ately before  these,  a  law  proceeding  from  the  nature  of  things, 
"  ratio  profecta  k  rerum  natura;"  a  law  which  did  not  begin 
when  it  was  first  reduced  into  writing, "  quae  non  tum  denique 
incipit  lex  esse  cum  scripta  est:"  but  when  it  first  existed 
«sed  tum  cum  orta  est;"  and  it  existed  first,  when  that  sys- 
tem of  natmre  from  which  it  results, "  unde  profecta  est,"  be- 
gan to  exist?  The  first  part,  therefore,  of  this  Academical  decla- 
mation proved  nothing  against  natural  law;  and  Cameades  might 
as  well  have  affirmed,  that  the  Athenians  had  no  laws  before 
Solon,  because  Solon  gave  them  some;  or  that  rapes  were  law- 
ful at  Rome  before  Sextus  Tarquinius  ravished  Lucretia,  be- 
cause there  was  no  written  law  before  that  time  which  forbid 
them.  The  second  part  contains  two  blunders,  that  run  into  one 
another.  It  is  a  blunder  surely  to  assume,  that  men,  and  all 
other  animals,  are  carried  indiscriminately  by  nature  to  their  end, 
utility;  without  distinguishing  between  natural  instinct  common 
to  both,  and  superior  reason  peculiar  to  man.  It  is  a  blunder 
surely  to  assume,  in  consequence,  that  since  utility  is  their  ob- 
ject, justice  is  a  folly.  Men  may  have  pleasure  to  which  instinct 
hurries  them,  but  they  cannot  have  happiness,  to  which  reason 
leads  them,  without  justice,  according  to  what  has  been  already 
laid  down:  and  it  is  wisdom  therefore,  not  folly,  to  forego  the 
first  in  some  instances,  in  every  instance  where  the  least  incom- 
patibility is  found  between  them,  that  we  may  secure  the  last. 
The  good  of  individuals  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  good  of 
society,  that  the  means  of  promoting  one  cannot  be  separated 
from  those  of  promoting  the  other:  and  Socrates  was  in  the  right 
to  curse  the  men,  who  first  divided,  in  opinion,  things  that  co- 
hered, in  nature,  morality  and  utility:  «  qui  primum  haec  naturfi 
cohserentia  opinione  distraxissent."t    I  might  have  quoted  the 

•  Tally  De  Leg.  1.  i.  f  Tally  De  Off.  1.  3. 
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latter  part  of  what  Lactantius  makes  Cameades  say,  and  which 
is  said  to  show  the  great  hurt  that  justice  would  do,  in  order  to 
show  more  truly  the  hurt  that  injustice  does.  If  the  Romans, 
and  all  those  who  were  possessed  of  empire,  had  been  obliged 
to  restore  to  every  people  the  unjust  usurpations  they  had  made 
upon  them,  these  conquerors  would  have  been  obliged  to  return 
to  their  huts,  and  to  their  ancient  penury, «  ad  casas  esse  rede- 
undum,  et  in  egestate  et  miseriis  jacendum."  But  it  is  almost 
too  trifling  to  deserve  mention;  since,  transferred  from  the  law 
of  nations  to  the  laws  of  particular  societies,  it  objects  to  justice 
the  great  mischief  of  obliging  a  robber  to  restore  to  the  owner 
what  he  has  stolen  from  him,  and  denies  that  restitution  is  just, 
although  reparation  of  injuries  is  plainly  essential  to  justice. 

If  we  had  all  the  volumes  that  have  been  written  concerning 
the  laws,  institutions,  customs,  and  manners  of  the  diflferent 
societies  of  men,  we  should  be  rather  perplexed  than  informed 
concerning  the  true  system  of  natural  law:  and  M ontagne  might 
challenge  his  readers,  pretty  safely,  to  show  him  any  one  of  these 
which  had  the  seal  of  universal  approbation.  But  even  this 
would  not  serve  his  purpose,  nor  ^afford  any  proof  against  the 
existence  of  a  law  which  human  reason  collects  from  the  human 
system,  as  he  vainly  imagined  in  his  zeal  for  Pyrrhonism.  The 
laws  of  nature  are  truly  what  my  Lord  Bacon  styles  his  apho- 
risms, the  laws  of  laws.  Civil  laws  are  always  imperfect,  and 
often  false  deductions  from  them,  or  applications  of  them;  nay, 
they  stand,  in  many  instances,  in  direct  opposition  to  them.  It 
follows  from  hence,  not  that  there  is  no  natural  law,  but  that 
civil  laws  have  been  made  without  a  sufllcient  and  constant  re- 
gard to  it.  Erroneous  opinions  of  philosophers,  unreasonable 
institutions  of  legislators,  are  often  derived  from  the  principles 
of  nature,  and  may  be  traced  up  to  them.  The  fountain  from 
which  they  flowed  was  pure.  They  grew  foul  in  their  course; 
and  no  wonder  they  should,  since  the  channels  through  which 
they  passed  were  infected  with  human  passions,  human  preju- 
dices, and  human  ignorance.  Such  laws,  as  cannot  be  traced 
up  even  under  these  conditions,  to  the  original  of  all  law,  are  the 
arbitrary  dictates  of  mere  will,  imposed  on  some  men  by  the 
force  or  fraud  of  others,  and  confirmed  by  education  and  custom. 

Thus  is  the  law  of  nature  hid  from  our  sight  by  all  these 
variegated  clouds  of  civil  laws  and  customs,  as  the  divine  author 
of  it  is  by  those  of  superstition  and  artificial  theology.  Some 
gleams  of  true  light  may  be  seen  through  them.  But  they  ren- 
der it  a  dubious  light,  and  it  can  be  no  better  to  those  who  have 
the  keenest  sight,  till  these  interpositions  are  removed.  Then, 
indeed,  the  objects  appear  in  their  full  and  genuine  lustre  to 
every  sight;  for  that  which  hid  them  both  could  afiect  neither. 
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Many  hypotheses  have  been  made  to  account  for  the  begin- 
ning of  civil  society,  for  the  nature  of  it,  and  for  the  motives  to  it. 
All  of  them  have  some  degree  of  probability,  and  might  have 
some  share  in  framing  those  political  congregations  and  unions, 
by  which  mankind  has  been  divided  into  distinct  nations,  and 
the  great  commonwealth,  as  the  Stoicians  called  it  not  improp- 
erly, into  distinct  states.  But  no  one  of  these  must  pass  for 
universal,  nor  be  supposed  to  have  done  the  work  alone.  In 
general  we  may  say,  that  the  foundations  of  civil  or  political 
societies  were  laid  by  nature,  though  they  are  the  creatures  of 
art.  Societies  were  begun  by  instinct,  and  improved  by  expe- 
rience. They  were  disturbed  early,  perhaps  as  soon  as  they 
were  formed,  both  from  within  and  from  without,  by  the  passions 
of  men:  and  they  have  been  maintained  ever  since,  in  opposition 
to  them,  very  imperfectly,  and  under  great  vicissitudes,  by  human 
reason,  which  is  exercised  in  particular  systems  of  law  for  par- 
ticular states,  in  leagues  and  covenants  between  state  and  state, 
and  in  tacit  agreements  that  constitute  what  is  commonly  called 
the  law  of  nations. 

The  first  principles  of  every  thing,  that  requires  human  under- 
standing and  human  industry  to  be  employed  about  it,  are  rightly 
laid  in  nature;  they  are  obvious  to  our  search,  and  we  are  able  to 
discover  and  pursue  the  consequences  of  them  in  speculation  and 
in  practice.  But  in  doing  this,  we  are  left,  as  I  may  say,  to  our- 
selves. We  owe  the  first  discoveries  to  our  own  observation, 
and  the  progress  we  make  afterwards  to  the  strength  of  our  own 
understandings,  to  our  application  and  industry.  We  may  do 
this  well  or  ill;  we  may  do  too  little  or  attempt  too  much,  ac- 
cording to  the  use,  and  the  right  or  wrong  judgment,  we  make 
of  our  faculties;  for  the  "  bona  and  mala  ratio,"  that  Cotta  insists 
upon  so  much,*  is  nothing  else. 

It  is  in  great  measure  otherwise  in  the  case  of  civil  polity.  In 
this  we  are  not  left  to  ourselves.  We  are  not  left  to  make  the 
discovery,  nor  to  proceed,  in  consequence  of  it,  by  the  strength 
of  our  own  understandings.  We  are  led  to  it  by  the  hand  of 
God,  as  it  were,  and  even  before  we  have  the  full  use  of  our 
understandings.  When  God  made  man,  he  made  a  creature, 
the  happiness  of  whose  being  depended  on  his  sociability  with 
animals  of  his  own  species.  He  made  him  therefore  a  sociable 
animal,  an  animal  capable  of  feeling  the  immediate  pleasure  and 

*  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor. 
vol-  rv. — 17 
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advantage  of  society.  The  necessity  of  natural  precedes  that  of 
artificial  society;  and  the  former,  which  is  connected  by  instinct, 
prepares  us  for  the  latter,  to  which  we  are  determined  by  reason. 
We  are  made  capable  of  both  in  their  turns.  The  infant  cannot 
conceive  the  nature  of  those  covenants  that  constitute  civil  society, 
any  more  than  he  can  propagate  his  species.  Neither  his  mental, 
nor  his  corporeal  powers  are  arrived  at  their  maturity.  The 
ignorant  man  does  not  know  them,  because  he  has  not  informed 
himself,  nor  been  informed  by  others,  about  them:  and  he  who 
is  born  stupid  is  out  of  the  case.  I  say  this  the  rather,  to  expose 
once  more  the  futility  of  that  argument  which  has  been  men- 
tioned already.  To  prove  that  the  child,  whilst  he  is  a  child, 
and  the  ignorant  man,  whilst  he  is  ignorant,  can  neither  institute 
civil  society,  nor  comprehend  the  nature  of  it,  serves  to  no  other 
purpose,  than  to  compose  to  slumber  a  reader  of  common  saga- 
city, who  perceives  at  one  glance  the  different  senses,  though 
equally  true,  in  which  men  are  reckoned  qualified  for  civil  siciety, 
and  fishes  to  swim,  or  birds  to  fly,  or  oaks  to  bear  acorns.* 

You  poets  have  given  beautiful  descriptions  of  a  golden  age, 
with  which  you  suppose  that  the  world  began.  Some  venerable 
fathers  of  the  church  have  given  much  the  same  descriptions  of 
another  golden  age,  with  which  they  suppose  that  it  is  to  end, 
and  which  will  make  some  amends  for  the  short  duration  of  the 
paradisaical  state,  since  the  latter  is  to  continue  a  thousand  years. 
Now,  though  I  do  not  believe  that  men  were  as  good,  any  more 
than  I  believe  that  other  animals  were  as  tame,  by  nature,  as 
you  represent  them  to  have  been  in  the  primeval  world;  yet  I  do 
not  believe  neither,  that  such  a  state,  as  Hobbes  assumed,  ever 
did,  or  could  exist,  nor  that  men  ever  were  in  a  state  of  absolute 
individuality  at  any  time  before  the  institution  of  civil  society. 
How  they  came  into  the  world,  reason  will  tell  us  no  better  than 
history  or  tradition  does.  To  suppose  that  the  first  of  human 
kind  were  quickened  into  life  by  the  sun,  and  were  animated 
systems  of  mud,  as  the  Egyptians  did,  I  think,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  would  be  too  absurd;  neither  could  we  con- 
ceive, if  the  hypothesis  was  admitted,  how  these  human  insects 
were  able  to  provide  for  their  wants,  and  to  rear  themselves  up 
to  manhood,  whatever  we  assumed  the  physical  constitution  of 
the  world  to  have  been  at  that  time.  If  we  are  persuaded  then, 
that  this  world,  and  the  inhabitants  of  it  had  a  beginning  in  time 
we  must  of  necessity  assume  that  the  first  men  and  the  first 
women,  or  that  one  man  and  one  woman  at  least  were  produced 
in  full  strength  and  vigor  of  body  and  mind,  prompted  by  instinct 
to  an  act  of  which  they  might  not  foresee  the  consequence,  and 

*  Vid.  Poffen.  Lib«  vil,  c.  i. 
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prompted  by  self-love,  when  they  saw  it,  to  love  themselves  in 
their  children,  and  to  nurse  and  educate  their  offspring. 

Thus  natural  societies  and  paternal  governments  began.  I 
shall  not  inquire  how  far  the  latter  is  founded  in  that  blind  act 
of  generation,  whose  motive  and  end  is  the  mutual  pleasure  of 
man  and  woman  alone.  Much  less  shall  I  misspend  any  time  in 
comparing  the  opinion  of  Grotius,*  which  is  favorable  to  paternal, 
with  that  of  Hobbes,  which  is  so  to  maternal  authority.!  This 
only  I  will  observe,  by  the  way,  that  if  Hobbes  advanced  a 
paradox,  it  was  such  a  one  as  he  might  have  maintained  with 
advantage  against  Grotius,  and  even  with  more  against  Filmer, 
who  left  the  word  "  mother''  out  of  his  quotation  of  the  fifth  com- 
mandment. Grotius  did  not  presume  thus  far,  but  he  gives  the 
preference  to  paternal  authority,  in  the  case  of  any  dispute  be- 
tween the  two,  on  account  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  sex,  "  ob 
sexus  praestantium."  Another  writer  would  have  urged,  that  if 
the  right  of  parents  over  children  was  acquired  by  generation, 
as  Grotiusf  affirmed,  the  right  of  the  mother  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred, in  case  of  any  dispute,  since  her  right  by  generation  can 
never  be  doubtful;  the  father's  may.  She  is  always  a  real 
mother:  he  may  be  often  a  reputed  father,  and  the  argument 
"  ob  sexus  praestantium"  is,  in  this  particular  instance,  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  woman.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  paternal 
authority,  arising  from  education,  is  clear:  and  that  instinct,  which 
determines  parents  to  take  care  of  their  children,  gives  them,  by 
the  law  of  nature,  all  that  authority  over  them,§  without  which 
they  could  not  take  this  care.  This  authority  is  and  must  be 
absolute,  whilst  their  children  are  unable  to  judge  for,  and  to 
direct  themselves.  It  becomes  limited,  when  their  children  are 
able  to  do  this  without  their  help,  and  yet  continue  to  live  in  the 
same  family.  It  ceases,  when  their  children  go  out  of  their  family, 
and  acquire  independency,  or  even  paternal  dominion  of  their 
own. 

Thus  far  the  law  of  nature  is  plain:  and  this  is  sufficient  to 
show,  how  we  are  led  by  the  hand  of  God,  that  is,  by  the  cir- 
cutnstances  in  which  he  has  ordained  that  we  should  be  born; 
by  the  necessary  dependence  of  children,  by  the  instinct  of 
parents,  by  information,  by  habit,  and  finally  by  reason;  how 
we  are  led,  I  say,  to  civil  through  natural  society,  and  are  fitted 
to  be  members  of  one,  by  having  been  members  of  the  other. 
This  is  the  case  of  every  one  in  particular,  and  has  been  that  of 
mankind  collectively  considered. 

•  Lib.  ii,  c.  5.  f  ^^  Cive,  c.  9. 

%  Generatione  jus  acquiritar  parentibas  in  liberos. 
$  Grotius,  Ibid. 
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All  the  inhabitants  of  some  other  planet  may  have  been,  per- 
haps, from  their  creation  united  in  one  great  society,  speaking 
the  same  language,  and  living  under  the  same  government;  or 
too  perfect  by  their  nature  to  need  the  restraint  of  any.  But 
mankind  is  constituted  very  differently:  and  although  the  na- 
tural law  of  our  whole  species  be  the  same,  yet  we  are  by 
nature  incapable,  on  many  accounts,  of  uniting  under  one  form 
of  government,  or  of  submitting  to  one  rule  of  life.  Our  near- 
est approaches  to  this  slate  are  vastly  distant  from  it;  and  even 
these  were  made  by  slow  degrees,  and  with  great  variety  of 
imperfection;  although  nature  herself,  by  directing  the  first, 
made  all  the  rest  the  more  easy,  as  she  made  them  the  more 
necessary.  Men  were  never  out  of  society;  for  if  they  were 
divided  into  families  before  they  were  assembled  into  nations, 
they  were  in  society  still  from  their  original:  and  the  want  of 
comprehending  that  which  is  natural,  and  that  which  is  artifi- 
cial, properly  distinguished,  under  the  same  general  term,  has 
produced  much  confusion  in  reasoning  on  this  subject,  and  has 
served  to  maintain  many  a  false  argument.  Bayle,*  for  in- 
stance, denies  that  the  peace,  the  happiness,  and  even  the 
preservation  of  mankind,  depend  on  society.  How  does  he 
support  his  paradox?  As  ill  at  least,  as  he  supports  the  inutility 
of  religion  to  government.  He  cites  Sallust  to  prove  that  the 
Aborigines  in  Italy,  and  the  Getulians  and  the  Lybians  in  Africa, 
had  neither  laws,  nor  magistrates,  nor  forms  of  government 
He  cites  Pomponius  Mela,  and  he  might  have  cited  many  other 
authorities  ancient  and  modern,  to  much  the  same  purpose;  for 
authors,  by  repeating  one  another,  propagate  the  same  mistakes 
very  often,  and  increase  the  number  of  witnesses,  without 
strengthening  the  testimony;  which  may  have  happened  on 
these  occasions  for  aught  he  knew.  But  this  he  knew,  and  this 
he  would  have  observed,  if  the  observation  had  made  for  him  in 
this  place,  for  he  makes  it  in  all  those  where  it  does  make  for 
him,  how  much  authors  are  apt  to  exaggerate  in  their  descrip- 
tions, and  the  characters  they  draw.  How  barbarous  were 
those  nations,  who  broke  the  Roman  empire,  represented  to  be, 
the  Goths  for  example,  or  the  Lombards?  and  yet  when  they 
came  to  settle  in  Italy,  and  to  be  better  known,  how  much  less 
barbarous  did  they  appear,  even  than  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mans? what  prudence  in  their  government?  what  wisdom  in 
their  laws?  13ut  I  touch  this  without  insisting  on  it.  Let  it  be, 
that  the  Aborigines,  the  Getulians,  the  Lybians,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  inward  parts  of  Africa,  had  neither  written  laws, 
nor  civil  magistrates,  will  it  follow  that  they  had  no  customs 

•  Pens.  Diver.  118. 
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which  were  among  them  equivalent  to  laws,  no  fathers  nor 
elders  that  supplied  the  place  of  civil  magistrates,  no  forms  of 
government  because  they  had  not  those  of  civil  government? 
Will  it  follow,  in  short,  that  they  lived  without  society,  because 
they  lived  without  political  society?  The  very  passage  cited 
from  Pomponius  Mela  shows  the  contrary.  They  were  dis- 
persed in  families  indeed,  and  these  families  were  governed  by 
no  law  common  to  them  all,  nor  by  any  joint  consultations. 
^  In  familias  passim  et  sine  lege  dispersi,  nihil  in  commune  con- 
sultant^^ Just  so  are  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  many  of  the 
Tartars,  and  other  vagabond  people  at  this  day,  not  united  by 
any  national  constitution:  but  so  far  from  being  without  society  v 
or  government,  that  their  several  families,  or  tribes,  or  hordes, 
are  so  many  societies,  and  often  better  regulated  than  those  that 
appear  to  be  more  civilised.  Bayle,  and  the  authors  he  cites, 
had  nothing  in  their  minds  but  political  societies  of  human  in- 
stitution, and  did  not  advert  to  those  that  are  natural.  When 
he  affirmed,  "  that  these  people  multiplied,  and  preserved  them- 
selves without  living  in  society,''  and  denied,  on  the  authority 
of  these  examples,  ^  that  social  life  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  the  human  race,"  he  did  not  enough  con- 
sider, that  it  was  impossible  they  should  multiply  without  form- 
ing societies,  and  that  he  might  have  said  just  as  well,  that  a 
country,  overrun  with  independent  companies  of  soldiers,  had 
none  in  it,  because  these  companies  were  not  yet  formed  into 
legions  or  regiments. 

Ancient  traditions,  sacred  and  profane,  how  imperfect  and 
uncertain  soever  they  are,  give  us  sufficient  reason,  by  their 
concurrence  in  this  general  account,  to  believe  that  mankind 
was  at  first  dispersed  in  families,  which  formed  so  many  distinct 
societies  under  paternal  government.  The  Mosaical  history  con- 
tains the  descent  of  one,  that  of  Seth,  down  to  the  flood.  There 
was  no  need  of  mentioning  that  of  Cain,  which  was  to  be  wholly 
destroyed  in  this  terrible  catastrophe.  The  descent  of  the  family 
of  Sem,  after  the  flood,  is  most  carefully  recorded,  and  those  of 
Ham  and  of  Japhet  are  occasionally  mentioned:  for  which  dif- 
ference a  very  good  reason  may  be  found,  since  the  genealogy 
of  the  patriarchs,  and  of  the  people  of  God,  was  to  be  deduced 
from  Sem.  Our  divines  find  a  further  reason.  The  Messiah 
was  to  proceed,  above  two  thousand  years  afterwards,  from  a 
branch  of  the  same  family:  and  therefore  the  greatest  care  possi- 
ble was  taken  to  preserve  the  genealogy,  as  well  as  to  perpetu- 
ate the  race;  of  the  latter  of  which  Patrick  gives  a  most  remark- 
able instance  in  his  commentary  on  Genesis.  If  the  daughters 
of  Lot  committed  incest  with  their  father,  we  are  not  to  ascribe 
it  to  unnatural  lust,  but  to  their  innocence,  their  simplicity,  and 
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a  laudable  concern  for  the  preservation  of  their  father's  family; 
for  they  believed  all  mankind  destroyed,  according  to  Irenaeus; 
or,  at  least,  they  might  believe  that  none  were  left  who  might 
go  in  unto  them,  "  juxta  morem  universae  terras.*  Our  learned 
bishop  assumes,  much  more  ingeniously  and  with  greater  regard 
to  virgin  modesty,  that  these  young  women  had  the  same  eager 
desire,  which  then  possessed  the  hearts  of  good  people,  to  fulfil 
the  promise  of  the  Messiah.  It  was  that  which  put  them  on 
this  otherwise  monstrous  crime.  It  was  that  which  sanctified  it, 
in  the  intention,  though  not  in  the  event;  for  the  two  accursed 
races  of  Moabites  and  Ammonites  were  the  fruits  of  this  incest 


XI. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  this  family  to  introduce  the  anecdote  just 
mentioned,  instructive  and  edifying  as  it  is,  but  to  show,  by  an 
illustrious  example,  what  the  first  societies  of  men  were,  and 
how  civil  societies  arose  out  of  natural,  as  natural  societies  arose 
out  of  one  another.  When  any  of  these  grew  too  numerous  to 
inhabit  the  same  country,  or  dissensions  arose  among  them,  as 
it  happened  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  and  of  Esau  and 
Jacob  afterwards,  they  separated.  When  the  father  of  the 
family  preferred  one  of  his  sons  to  all  the  rest,  as  Abraham  had 
done,  and  as  it  was  necessary  that  Isaac  should  do  in  order  to 
give  Jacob  the  pre-eminence  over  Esau,  and  the  Israelites  over 
the  Idumeans,  the  families  separated  likewise,  and  new  families 
were  formed  by  the  swarms  that  issued  from  ancient  hives.  The 
increase  of  families  was  not  only  great  in  those  prolific  ages,  as 
we  may  observe  by  the  numerous  posterity  of  the  two  brothers 
Esau  and  Jacob;  but  we  may  conclude,  from  reason  and  analogy 
both,  that  if  families  sometimes  separated,  they  sometimes  united 
too,  for  mutual  conveniency;  and  that  in  this  manner  several  lit- 
tle dynasties  were  formed,  which  had  more  settled  establishments 
than  the  vagabond  families.  How  little  these  dynasties  were, 
we  may  judge  by  the  defeat  which  Abraham  gave,  with  an 
army  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  of  his  servants,  to  the  four 
kings  who  had  beaten  the  five,  and  pillaged  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah. There  has  been  much  learned  dispute  about  the  Egyptian 
dynasties:  and  they,  who  have  corrupted  Manetho  more,  very 
probably,  than  he  did  the  truth,  have  delivered  them  down  to  us 
in  such  a  broken,  transposed,  interpolated  condition,  that  nothing 
almost  which  is  probable  can  be  collected  from  them.  Why 
should  we  not  believe,  that  his  thirty  dynasties  were  cotempo- 

•  Vid.  lib.  Gen.  c.  xix. 
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rary,  not  successive?  Why  should  the  Egyptians  not  have  been 
under  the  dominion  of  several  petty  kings,  as  well  as  their  neigh- 
bors, when  the  title  of  king  was  bestowed  so  very  liberally?  On 
the  whole,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  I  think,  that  the  first  societies 
of  men  were  those  of  families  formed  by  nature  and  governed  by 
natural  law,  nor  that  kingdoms  and  states  were  the  second. 

Neighborhood,  an  intercourse  of  good  offices,  and,  in  a  word, 
mutual  conveniency,  might  give  a  beginning,  by  the  union  of 
independent  families  under  compacts  and  covenants,  to  civil 
societies.  But  the  principal  cause  of  such  artificial  or  political 
unions  was  of  a  very  different  kind.  We  cannot  suppose,  that 
all  the  members  of  every  family  lived  in  a  state  of  uninterrupted 
concord.  There  was  a  quarrel,  and  one  brother  assassinated 
another,  even  in  the  family  of  the  first  man.  But  still  in  socie- 
ties, as  confined  as  these,  the  father's  eye  was  over  the  whole 
community;  paternal  authority,  not  the  royal  fatherhood  of  that 
ridiculous  writer  Filmer,  was  always  ready  to  interpose,  and  the 
remedy  of  separation  was  always  at  hand  when  every  other 
failed.  The  state  of  mankind  altered  extremely  when  families 
had  been  long  separated,  whatever  the  cause  of  separation  was; 
and  when  the  natural  bands  were  not  only  loosened,  but  lost 
and  forgot  in  the  course  of  generations;  when  there  was  no 
longer  any  regard  to  one  common  ancestor;  when  there  was  no 
authority  to  interpose  between  difierent  people,  and  to  influence 
and  direct  their  conduct,  as  paternal  authority  had  done,  where 
diflferent  members  of  the  same  family  were  alone  concerned; 
then  mutual  injuries  became  more  frequent,  and  their  conse- 
quences more  fatal. 

As  fast  as  the  distribution  of  mankind  into  families,  and  as 
paternal  government  ceased,  men  went  out  of  a  natural  into  a 
political  state.  The  former  was  so  little  what  it  has  been  repre- 
sented, a  state  of  individuality,  that  individuality  could  never  be 
properly  ascribed  to  creatures  born  in  society,  and  members  of  it 
as  soon  as  born.  Individuality  belongs  to  communities,  not  to 
persons.  Families  might  be  conceived  as  individuals,  though 
not  men,  in  the  state  of  nature;  and  civil  societies  much  more  so 
in  the  political  state.  The  reason  is  plain.  We  have  a  natural 
sociability,  that  is,  we  are  determined  by  self-love  to  seek  our 
pleasure  and  our  utility  in  society,  as  it  has  been  said;  but  when 
these  ends  are  once  sufficiently  answered,  natural  sociability 
declines,  and  natural  insociability  commences.  The  influence 
of  self-love  reaches  no  further.  Societies  become  in  all  respects 
individuals,  that  is,  they  have  no  regard  to  others  except  rela- 
tively to  themselves;  and  self-love,  that  promoted  union  among 
men,  promotes  discord  among  them.  Like  the  philosopher  of 
Malmesbury's  wild  men,  they  act  as  if  they  had  a  right  to  all 
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they  can  acquire  by  fraud  or  force:  and  a  state  of  war,  so  far 
from  being  the  cause,  has  been  the  effect  of  forming  distinct 
societies,  though  by  the  general  plan  of  nature  the  propagation 
of  mankind  makes  it  necessary  to  form  them.  Such  is  our  incon- 
sistency, such  are  the  contradictions  that  unite  in  the  human 
character. 

Hobbesy  and  Cumberland  in  opposition  to  him,  have  said 
much  about  the  societies  of  ants  and  bees.  I  shall  compare  them 
with  those  of  men  no  further,  than  the  comparison  is  immediate- 
ly apposite  to  my  present  purpose.  The  bees  then,  for  it  will  be 
enough  to  speak  of  one  species,  and  the  comparison  will  hold 
best  with  that  of  which  we  have  most  experience;  the  bees,  I 
say,  co-operate  visibly  to  one  end,  the  general  good  of  their  re- 
spective communities,  not  by  choice,  nor  compact,  most  probably, 
nor  by  authority  neither,  for  their  monarchs  have  no  stings  to 
punish  the  disobedient  or  the  lazy;  but  by  one  invariable  and 
constant  direction,  that  of  instinct.  If  reason  could  supply  the 
place  of  instinct,  be  always  at  hand,  and  determine  with  as  much 
force,  men  might  be  as  good  citizens  as  bees.  But  the  rational 
creatures  neglect  their  reason,  or  degrade  her,  in  the  intellectual 
economy,  and  make  her  the  vile  instrument  of  their  appetites 
and  passions.  This  is  so  much  the  case,  that  men  would  have 
been  what  Hobbes  assumes  that  they  were,  if  the  divine  wisdom 
had  not  constituted  them  so  that  they  are,  as  soon  as  they  come 
into  the  world,  members  of  societies  which  are  formed  by  instinct 
and  improved  by  reason.  What  reason  cannot  do  by  herself, 
she  does  in  some  degree  by  the  adventitious  helps  which  experi- 
ence enables  her  to  acquire,  by  orders  and  rules  of  government 
which  every  man  concurs  to  maintain;  because  every  man  is 
willing  to  control  the  passions  and  restrain  the  excesses  of  others, 
whatever  indulgence  he  has  for  his  own.  I  said,  in  some  degree; 
for,  even  with  these  adventitious  helps,  reason  preserves  human 
societies  unequally,  and  by  a  perpetual  conflict:  whereas  instinct 
preserves  those  of  bees  in  one  uniform  tenor,  and  without  any 
conflict  at  all.  The  passions  rebel  against  reason:  but  instinct  is 
reason  and  passion  both. 

Thus  bees  live  with  bees  in  their  several  hives,  and  have  much 
advantage  over  men  in  domestic  life.  But  their  sociability  goes 
no  further.  Whenever  any  of  these  families,  for  to  such  they 
may  be  compared,  transmigrate  or  send  out  colonies  to  seek  new 
habitations,  cruel  wars  ensue,  if  you  will  take  the  word  of  Virgil, 
as  good  a  naturalist  at  least  as  Homer,  for  it.  I  have  read  some- 
where, that  Origen  thought  God  had  thus  determined  them,  to 
set  an  example  of  making  war  to  men.  I  had  rather  believe  the 
father  misunderstood  or  belied;  and  assume,  that  the  same  in- 
stinct governs  these  animals  no  longer^  when  they  forsake  the 
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hives;  so  that  their  own  ferocity,  or  that  their  kings,  carries  them 
to  all  the  excesses  of  insociability.  Every  king  is  a  Joshua,  or 
an  Attila,  and  under  his  command 

"  corpora  bello 
**  Objectant,  palchramque  petant  per  vulftera  mortem." 

As  long  as  he  lives  there  is  no  composition,  no  peace,  no  truce  to 
be  had.  They  fight  "  usque  ad  intemecionem."  As  soon  as  he 
falls,  they  plunder  their  common  hive,  and  the  family  or  little 
state  is  dissolved. 


it 


Rege  incoluroi,  mens  omnibus  una  est. 
Amisso,  rupere  fidem,  constractaque  mella 
Diripaere  ipsa,  et  crates  solvere  favoram.^' 
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It  is  not  quite  the  same  in  the  case  of  mankind.  Their  famUies 
or  hordes,  and  the  colonies  they  send  out,  unite  sometimes  for 
mutual  utility  with  others,  as  I  have  hinted.  Reason,  which  had 
co-operated  with  instinct  before,  takes  the  place  of  it  now.  They 
coalite  amicably  by  covenants,  they  make  laws  by  common  con- 
sent, and  from  being  members  of  a  natural,  they  become  such  of 
a  political  society.  It  seems,  however,  that  these  political  socie- 
ties have  been  more  frequently  formed  by  compositions  after 
wars,  by  a  forced  submission  to  the  law  of  conquerors,  and  by 
associations  made  to  prevent  conquest.  We  easily  conceive  that 
the  insociability  of  families  made  the  strongestinvade  the  weakest, 
and  the  weakest  unite  against  the  strongest.  When  larger  com- 
munities were  thus  formed,  the  same  insociability,  and  therefore 
the  same  policy,  continued;  so  that  fear  may  be  said  to  have  been 
a  principal  inducement  in  this  manner  to  mankind,  not  to  form 
societies,  as  it  has  been  understood,  but  to  submit  to  civil  govern- 
ment. 

Communities,  formed  by  the  imion  of  different  families,  were 
not  only  more  numerous  than  any  particular  families,  but  they 
were  composed  of  heterogeneous  parts,  of  members  unconnected 
by  consanguinity,  or  the  habit  of  living  together,  and  connected 
only  by  accidental  circumstances,  and  the  tie  of  covenants. — 
These  circumstances,  or  the  dispositions  they  had  produced, 
might  alter;  and  the  tie  of  covenants,  without  a  supreme  power 
to  enforce  the  observation  of  them,  could  not  hold.  Paternal  au- 
thority, therefore,  which  had  been  sufi5cient  to  maintain,  in  some 
degree,  peace  and  good  order  in  societies  composed  of  a  few,  and 
those  few  members  of  the  same  family  as  well  as  of  the  same 
society,  might  be  insufficient,  on  both  these  accounts,  to  maintain 
the  same  degree  of  peace  and  good  order  in  communities  more 
numerous,  and  incorporated  rather  by  art  or  by  force,  than  by 
nature.    Thus  it  became  necessary  to  establish  a  power  superior 


1 W  2Jom»  BrajsuAiqcr'fi 

10  the.:  c>f  :ije  £b.±ien  c<f  fhini  tes,  £iid.  &£  &si  as*  mez}  "vbiii  out  of 

Till*  vLh  i»ryi  dc'iK:  tl  iti  !>iiK-.  I  supjiDst.  iinr  eTBrx  whesc  in  tbe 
s&uie;  ma.iL*:igr.  Box  it  Kjeni!^  iii:»s:  jir^riEbie  iha:  iboe  OTvem- 
ii4eti'>  vepir  in  reueriu  nic^usjTiacfc-  I  knrv  liiHi  same  urinas 
hsLT*:  UjOTizhi  ^/•iLenrise:  b!ii  tbtnr  li&re  nr-  mare  ligLfl  to  ajfinn 
than  I  lisre.  irbo  aci  iki  ii^jzn  iLTfiTm^ng.  We  muBt  bU  wusa^ 
and  probabilitieft  musi  be  veisiied.  Ii  h&f  been  said,  thai  wiien 
0K:d,  vtK>  trere  in  &  kulU:  of  rtaioral  fr&adoin  and  raTmal  figiiBlJDty, 
refiolred  by  oomixkoo  coitsent  to  bqIizsji  ibesnadres  to  aril  go- 
vernmeDt,  tJwf)'  dic«r  the  d*rmocratical  fcwm.  in  ardex  to  keq> 
this  20v^njaier;t  in  their  own  hands  and  that  ihe  fufaezs  of 
famiJiefty  who  had  h^en  a«&d  to  independfflxy.  rnnsi  bare  eon- 
cuJT*jd  in  tlie  ttaune  fix<jio^.''*  Now  the  Terrrercne  of  this  seems 
more  probable  to  me.  Tbe  fathers  of  &ini';y!i,  who  oooki  not 
aJl  be  kinj»  upon  Ujis  c^iange.  wotild  hare  prefcrpod  aiisiocncy 
to  democnury^  and  t}>e  muJitnde  would  hare  piefajed  nxmaidiy 
to  both.  The  former  wouid  hare  been  desuons  to  retain  aome 
image  of  their  arKieut  aut^iority,  and  the  latter  would  hare  siided 
into  a  form  of  j^oreniment  tliat  resembled  the  pateroaL  to  which 
itusy  \m\  \^iU  acoi^/med,  much  more  easily  than  they  would 
tiave  f'jHi^ituUsd  one  entirely  new,  and  the  nature  of  whidi,  for 
want  of  HX\pttnfittrM^  wouW  not  have  been  very  obvious  to  their 
ii\i\fVt\u'Mhum.  llil%  ^iHsy  transition,  from  paternal  goveromoit 
Vj  monarchical^  Mr^rrns  to  [lave  been  very  well  understood  by 
Lycur^ufiy  who,  when  he  was  advised  to  establish  a  popular 
^ov'rrrim<;nt  in  Si/arta,  bid  his  adviser  try  in  the  first  place  to 
e^tahluih  iltitn'M:rdj:y  in  his  own  family.t  One  may  conceive 
^j^juully  WfsW  how  monarchy  changed,  by  the  abuse  of  power, 
iuUf  nrviUKnu'.y^  or  d'jniocracy;  and  how  these  changed,  by  the 
Ufjurpation  of  power,  int^j  monarchy.  But  the  most  ancient  tra- 
ditioriH,  and  the  authority  of  ancient  writers,  I  think,  concur  in 
e»tabliKhinj<  this  matter  of  fact,  that  monarchy,  I  do  not  say  abso- 
lute monarchy  nor  tyranny,  was  the  first  form  of  civil  govera- 
Mient.  'i'h<jre  are  many  passages  to  this  purpose  that  might  be 
c:i>llectfiri,  if  it  was  worth  my  while.  But  there  is  one  in  the 
beginning  of  Aristotle's  Politics  so  much  in  point  that  it  must  by 
no  means  be  omitted.  He  says, "  that  regal  government  was  the 
first,  because  they,  who  by  their  uniting  formed  the  first  states, 
had  btujri  before  that  time  under  the  same  regimen  in  families, 
which  they  afterwards  continued  in  kingdoms." 

I  know  that  the  power  of  these  kings  was  limited,  as  their 
kingdoms  were  small  in  the  heroical  ages.  But  still  they  were 
kings,  and  not  the  less,  but  the  more  properly  and  the  more 

•  Puff.  L.  Tii,  c.  5.  t  Pl«i^  >«*  Vita  Lycur. 
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truly  such,  because  they  were  restrained  from  being  tyrants. 
When  Justin  says  that  in  the  beginning  of  things  the  government 
of  people  and  nations  was  monarchical,*  he  coafirms  the  opinion 
I  am  of.  When  he  says  that  the  people  were  bound  by  no 
laws,  and  that  the  will  of  princes  held  the  places  of  laws,t  we 
must  not  imagine  that  these  first  monarchies  were  governments 
of  mere  will.J  The  tenor  of  tradition  contradicts  any  such 
proposition.  I  might  quote  the  authority  of  Thucydides,  and 
others,  against  it;  but  I  choose  to  quote  that  of  Justin  himself 
against  it,  who  says,  in  the  same  place  that  it  was  not  ambition, 
but  a  moderation  tried  and  approved  by  all  good  men,  that 
raised  up  princes  to  this  dignity.§  Thus  the  Medes  weary  of 
that  anarchy  into  which  their  families  were  fallen,  chose  Dejoces, 
a  man  famous  for  wisdom,  integrity  and  justice,  to  be  their  king. 
It  was  not  by  virtue  of  their  royal  prerogative  that  these  first 
kings  gave  laws  written  or  unwritten,  permanent  or  occasional; 
for  it  is  probable,  that  in  those  ancient  days  there  were  few  or 
no  written  bodies  of  law:  and  you  can  tell  better  than  I  can, 
whether  Homer  once  mentions  the  world  in  his  poems.  But 
however  this  might  be,  the  first  kings  had  neither  arbitrary  nor 
legislative  power  by  virtue  of  any  real  prerogative;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  chosen  kings,  because  they  were  chosen  legisla- 
tors, and  the  goodness  of  the  laws  recconunended  them  to  the 
dirone  and  maintained  them  in  it.  The  power  of  making  laws 
was  so  far  from  being  originally,  and  exclusively,  annexed  to 
monarchy,  though  it  sometimes  made  monarchs,  that  Draco, 
who  never  was  one,  imposed  his  laws,  which  were  said  to  be 
written  in  blood  because  of  their  extreme  severity,  on  the  Athe- 
nians; that  Solon,  who  never  would  be  one,  repealed  these  laws, 
and  established  others;  and  that  Pisistratus,  who  made  himself 
one,  far  from  repealing  those  of  Solon,  governed  by  them.  The 
first  kings  were  limited  monarchs.  They  earned  the  sovereignty 
by  great  and  good  actions,  held  it  from  their  people,  and  were 
accountable  to  their  people  for  the  exercise  of  it.  Such  I  mean 
as  came  to  their  crowns  by  consent,  and  in  countries  where  com- 
mon utillity  united  families  in  civil  society,  and  neither  conquest 
nor  the  fear  of  it 

*  Principio  leram,  grentiam  nationamqae  imperiam  penes  reees  erat. 
t  Popolus  nallis  legibus  tenebatur,  arbitria  principiim  pro  legibus  erant. 
^  Jost.  1.  i,  c.  i. 

$  Qoos  ad  faatigiam  hojas  majestatis  non  ambitio  popularis,  sed  spectata 
rater  bonos  moderatio,  proyehebat.— Ibid. 
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XII. 

Tlie  attempts  which  so  many  learned  and  ingenious  men 
have  made,  with  infinite  labor  of  study,  to  fix  points  of  chro- 
nology and  history  concerning  ancient  nations,  that  of  the 
Egyptians  particularly,  have  seemed  to  me,  ever  since  I  knew 
what  they  are,  extremely  ridiculous.  They  have  seemed  so 
the  more,  because  some  general  and  useful  truths  may  be  col- 
lected, without  any  trouble,  from  the  broken  and  fabulous  mate- 
rials they  employ  with  so  much  trouble,  and  to  so  little  useful 
purpose.  The  original  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  order  of  their 
dynasties  will  never  be  known.  The  most  ancient  traditions, 
sacred  and  profane,  supposing  them  all  authentic,  would  be  still 
insufi5cient  for  this  end.  But  they  are  sufficient  for  another. 
They  show  us  the  nature  of  government,  and  the  character  of 
mankind  in  those  early  ages.  They  show  us  the  first  kings,  and 
the  primitive  government  of  Egypt,  such  as  I  have  described; 
and  such  they  continued  to  be  as  long  as  their  gods  reigned, 
that  is,  as  long  as  their  kings  pursued  the  true  ends  of  their 
institution,  and  made  their  glory  consist  in  the  good  govern- 
ment of  their  own  people,  not  in  the  conquest  of  others.*  Osiris 
and  Isis  civilised  their  manners,  and  taught  them  to  sow  com 
and  to  plant  the  vine.  The  first  Mercury  taught  them  the  use 
of  letters,  instructed  them  in  the  sciences  and  in  arts,  in  that  of 
physic  especially,  both  for  the  body  and  the  mind,  and  was, 
besides,  their  first  or  greatest  legislator.  Other  Mercuries  suc- 
ceeded Thot.  Cotta  makes  them  five  in  all.t  These  explained 
the  hieroglyphics  of  the  first,  improved  on  what  he  had  taught 
in  six  and  thirty  thousand  volumes  or  rolls,  as  some  legends 
aflirm,  and  completed  that  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  wherein 
Moses  was  instructed;  for  no  man,  except  a  few,  will  believe 
that  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  sent  into  Greece  to  procure  pre- 
ceptors for  her  foundling. 

The  Egyptians  were  little  known  to  the  Greeks,  from  whom 
all  our  knowledge  of  them  is  derived,  till  the  reign  of  Psamme- 
tichus,  much  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  the  dynasties  of 
their  gods,  and  their  golden  age,  as  we  may  call  it;  and  yet  even 
then,  the  first  principles  of  good  policy  and  of  a  limited  mo- 
narchy subsisted.  They  pierced  through  various  revolutions  of 
government,  and  maintained  themselves  in  reverence  during  au 

*  Fines  imperii  taeri,  ma?is  quam  proferre,  mos  erat.    Intra  saam  caique 
patriam  regna  finiebantur. — Jast.  ubi  supra, 
f  Apud  Cicer.  de  Nat.  Deor. 
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immense  number  of  years.  The  same  thing  has  happened,  and 
by  the  same  means,  among  the  Chinese,  whom  I  might  have 
quoted  for  the  same  purpose  as  I  quote  the  former;  since  their 
empire  began  as  early,  has  lasted  near  three  thousand  years 
longer,  and  resembles  that  of  Egypt  in  many  respects;  in  these 
particularly,  in  a  great  reverence  for  antiquity,  in  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  those  primitive  institutions  by  which  the  order  of 
tbeir  government  has  been  preserved,  their  monarchs,  how  ab- 
solute soever  they  may  appear,  have  been  restrained  in  the 
exercise  of  their  power. 

Now  these  governments,  like  all  others  which  men  have  insti- 
tuted, and  to  which  they  have  submitted  by  consent,  though 
they  are  artificial,  are  however  instituted  by  virtue  of  the  law  of 
our  nature,  and  are,  in  this  sense,  of  divine  appointment.  That 
sovereignty,  or  supremacy,  for  such  it  may  be  called  in  a  true 
sense,  which  was  at  first  in  fathers  of  families,  not  for  their 
sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of  their  offspring,  and  the  propagation  of 
the  human  species,  belongs  to  one  sovereign  or  supreme  magis- 
trate: to  more  than  one,  to  the  collective  or  representative  body 
of  the  people;  and  sometimes  to  all  these,  according  to  the  vari- 
ous constitutions  of  civil  governments,  which  were  indifferent 
before  they  were  made,  but  cease  to  be  so,  and  are  obligatory 
on  every  member  of  the  community,  afterwards.  There  must 
be  an  absolute  power  in  every  civil  society  placed  somewhere. 
As  it  is  placed  in  one  man,  or  in  more,  a  monarchy  arises,  or  an 
aristocracy,  or  a  democracy:  and,  when  it  is  divided  between 
all  these,  a  mixed  government,  which  is,  I  presume,  the  best  of 
the  four.  By  this  representation,  so  evidently  true  that  no  man 
who  is  in  his  wits  can  doubt  of  it,  we  may  learn  to  despise  and 
abhor  certain  venal  or  stupid  writers  in  favor  of  monarchy. — 
Some  of  these  would  persuade,  like  Filmer,  that  Adam  was  an 
absolute  monarch  by  creation;  that  his  right  has  descended  to 
kings;  that  all  other  men  are  slaves  by  birth,  and  never  had  a 
right  to  choose  either  forms  of  government  or  governors.  Some 
again  would  persuade,  like  Hornius,  whom  Puffendorf*  cites  and 
refutes,  that  although  men  have  a  right  to  make  covenants,  and 
constitute  civil  governments,  they  have  no  power  to  confer 
sovereignty  on  princes.  They  may  choose  a  king  to  govern 
them,  that  is,  they  may  name  a  person  on  whom  this  sovereignty, 
this  majesty,  this  power  to  govern  which  they  cannot  give,  will 
descend,  by  a  sort  of  divine  emanation,  from  God,  who  can  alone 
give  them.  Filmer's  hypothesis  will  be  always  lame  as  well  as 
absurd,  till  Adam's  right  heirs,  for  all  other  princes  are  by  this 
hypothesis  no  better  than  usurpers,  can  be  certainly  distinguished. 

*  Lib.  yii,  o.  4. 
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They  would  be  so  by  Harry  Martin's  expedient,  if  they  were 
bom  with  combs  on  their  headS;  and  every  other  man  with  a 
ftunch  on  his  back.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  has  yet  appeared 
among  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  till  it  does  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  to  acknowledge  such  kings  as  we  have.  The  hy- 
pothesis of  Hornius  does  not  expose  us  to  the  same  uncertainty, 
and  we  may  know  our  king  by  much  the  same  rule  by  which 
the  Tartarians  know  their  god.  When  a  king  is  chosen,  sove- 
reignty and  majesty  descend  immediately  upon  him,  and  he  is 
completely  a  king.  When  a  great  lama  is  chosen,  the  soul  of 
Foe  enters  immediately  into  him,  and  he  is  completely  a  god. — 
There  are  many  more  foolish  and  knavish  hypotheses  of  the 
same  kind;  and  the  principal  promoters  of  them,  in  every  coun- 
try, have  been  the  clergy,  whose  flattery  to  princes  had  well 
nigh  succeeded  among  us,  so  as  to  make  the  cause  of  tyranny, 
what  it  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be  made  in  other  nations, 
the  cause  of  God.  But  though  we  believe  that  monarchy  was 
the  first  form  of  civil  government,  and  that  paternal  government 
might  lead  men  to  it;  yet  may  we  believe  very  consistently,  and 
we  must  believe,  unless  we  resolve  to  believe  against  feet  and 
reason  both,  that  this,  like  every  other  form  of  government,  is  of 
human  institution,  established  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 
and  that  no  other  majesty,  since  the  word  imposes  so  much,  is 
inherent  in  it  than  that  which  belongs  to  the  supreme  power  of 
every  state,  wherever  that  power  is  placed.  Natural  government 
was  designed  to  last,  and  did  last,  till  civil  government  became 
necessary.  Nature  instituted  one,  and  directed  human  reason  to 
the  other.  She  meant  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  good  of  the 
governed.  Her  institution  and  her  direction  could  not  have 
different  ends.  She  intended,  no  doubt,  that  they  who  had  been 
treated  like  children,  under  the  influence  of  instinct,  should  be 
treated  so  likewise,  under  the  influence  of  reason. 


XHI. 

I  have  said  thus  much,  in  order  to  show  that  political  societies 
grew  out  of  natural,  and  that  civil  governments  were  formed 
not  by  the  concurrence  of  individuals,  but  by  the  associations  of 
families.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  repeat  and  to  inculcate 
this  distinction,  because,  for  want  of  making  it,  and  by  repre- 
senting mankind  to  themselves  like  a  number  of  savage  individ- 
uals out  of  all  society  in  their  natural  state,  instead  of  considering 
them  as  members  of  families  from  their  birth,  and  such  too  long 
to  be  at  any  time  the  solitary  vagabonds  of  the  other  hypothesis, 
our  best  writers,  even  Mr.  Hooker,  and  much  more  Mr.  Liocke, 
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have  reasoned  both  inconsistently,  and  on  a  false  foundation. 
Inconsistently,  because  they  sometimes  acknowledge  paternal 
government  to  have  preceded  civil,  and  yet  reason  about  the 
institution  of  civil,  as  if  men  had  been  then  first  assembled  in  any 
kind  of  society,  or  had  been  subject  to  any  kind  of  rule;  for  to 
say  that  the  law  of  nature  was  of  itself  such  a  rale,  and  that 
every  one  of  these  independent  inhabitants  of  the  earth  did,  or 
might  exercise  justice  for  himself  and  others,  on  those  who  vio- 
lated this  law,  was  language  unworthy  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  unne- 
cessary to  his  system,  and  yet  it  is  the  language  of  his  second 
chapter  in  his  second  book  of  civil  government.  Falsely,  because 
it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  mankind  never  was  in  such  a  state 
of  nature  as  these  authors  generally,  the  best  and  the  worst,  have 
assumed,  by  demonstrating  that  the  generations  of  men  could 
not  have  been  continued  in  such  a  state.  It  is  impossible  we 
should  know,  by  history  or  tradition,  how  the  first  civil  govern- 
ments were  established.  It  is  so  impossible,  that  if  any  history 
or  tradition  pretended  to  give  such  relations,  they  would  lose 
deservedly  all  credit  for  this  very  reason.  But  we  may  guess 
with  great  probability,  by  analogy  from  what  we  know;  and  we 
may  reject  without  presumption  the  whimsies,  that  speculative 
men  invent  in  contradiction  to  this  analogy,  and  to  the  visible 
constitution  of  human  nature.  <<  If  we  may  not  suppose  men 
ever  to  have  been  in  the  state  of  natiure,"  says  Mr.  Locke,* 
^  because  we  hear  not  much  of  them  in  such  a  state,  we  may  as 
well  suppose  the  armies  of  Salmanasser  or  Xerxes  were  never 
children,  because  we  hear  little  of  them  till  they  were  men,  and 
embodied  in  armies."  But  with  submission  to  this  great  author, 
the  comparison  is  not  at  all  to  his  purpose,  nor  helps  him  in  the 
least  to  answer  the  objection  he  supposed  might  be  made  to  him. 
No  man  would  be  mad  enough,  most  certainly,  to  deny  that  all 
these  soldiers  had  been  once  children,  though  he  neither  knew 
them  nor  had  ever  heard  of  them  in  their  childhood.  But,  to 
make  the  comparison  apposite,  no  man  should  be  able  to  affirm 
that  all  these  soldiery  had  been  members  of  other  communities 
before  they  were  embodied  in  these  armies.  The  question  is  not, 
whether  men  lived  together  in  the  state  of  nature  since  the  world 
was  their  commom  habitation,  but,  what  the  state  of  nature  was, 
whether  it  was  composed  of  men  who  lived  together  in  families, 
and  whether  these  families,  by  uniting  together,  gave  a  beginning 
to  political  societies;  or  whether  it  was  composed  of  as  many 
solitary  individuals  as  there  were  men  in  the  world,  and  whether 
these  men,  independent  and  equal  one  amongst  another,  met 

*  Cio.  Gov.  c.  8. 
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amicably  together,  and  set  up  government  without  any  better 
preparation  for  it, 

Locke  insists  much  on  the  natural  equality  and  freedom  of 
mankind;  but  he  seems  to  carry  his  notions  on  the  subject  a  little 
further  than  nature,  and  the  reason  of  things,  will  allow.  We 
may  distinguish  a  personal  and  a  social  equality.  Nature  has 
been  far  from  constituting  the  first,  and  the  creatures  of  no  other 
species  are  probably  so  unequal  in  this  respect  as  those  of  the 
human.  The  utmost  efibrts  of  art  cannot  give  them  even  the 
appearances  of  equaUty.  But  nature  has  really,  if  not  so  appa- 
rently, constituted  the  last;  for  the  father  was  a  son,  and  the  son 
will  be  a  father;  the  magistrate  might  have  been  a  subject,  and 
the  subject  a  magistrate.  Nature  has  determined  nothing  in 
these  cases,  and  therefore  these  last  destinations,  when  they  are 
made  with  a  partial  inequality  in  these  societies  of  men,  are  due 
solely  to  the  folly  of  men,  to  their  neglect  of  natural  indications, 
not  to  the  indications  of  nature,  and  to  the  imperfection  of  all 
human  establishments;  so  that  the  reverse  of  them  would  take 
effect,  for  the  most  part,  if  the  indications  of  nature  were  observed 
and  followed.  He  who  sits  on  a  throne  would  inhabit  a  cottage, 
and  he  who  holds  a  plough  would  wield  a  sceptre. 

That  all  men  are  born  to  be  free,  is  undoubtedly  true;  and 
therefore  I  think,  that  they  never  were  in  such  a  state  of  nature 
as  Locke  assumes.*  His  state  of  perfect  freedom,  so  he  calls  it, 
would  have  been  a  state  of  war  and  violence,  of  mutual  and 
alternate  oppression,  as  really  as  that  which  Hobbes  imagined 
to  have  been  the  state  of  nature.  He  distinguishes,  indeed,  be- 
tween liberty  and  license,  and  supposes  a  law  of  nature  in  force 
to  restrain  the  latter.  But  as  he  supposes,  at  the  same  time,  that 
every  man  had  an  equal  right  to  be  the  executioner  of  this  law, 
as  well  as  the  judge,  and  to  punish  the  offenders  against  it,  not 
only  for  his  own  preservation,  but  in  order  to  preserve  mankind 
in  general,  it  is  plain  that  this  hypothesis  implies  the  same  absur- 
dities as  the  other,  and  that  the  state  of  mankind  under  the  law 
of  nature,  according  to  Locke,  would  have  been  very  little,  if  at 
all,  better  than  the  state  of  nature  before  there  was  any  such 
thing  as  law,  according  to  Hobbes.  The  pretence  of  law  in  one, 
would  have  done  as  much  hurt  as  the  want  of  it  in  the  other; 
and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  tyranny  and  oppression  would 
have  prevailed  universally,  if  every  man,  besides  being  judge  in 
his  own  cause,  had  been  a  universal  judge  and  executioner. 

Mr.  Locke  doubted  not  but  his  doctrine  would  seem  very 
strange  to  some  men;  and,  in  truth,  they  must  be  very  strange 

*  Ibid.  0.  ii. 
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men  to  whom  it  does  not  appear  such.  He  asks,  however,  before 
it  be  condemned,  to  have  this  question  resolved,  by  what  right 
princes  or  states  can  put  to  death  or  punish  an  alien  for  any 
crime  he  commits  in  their  countries?  The  alien  is  not  subject  to 
tfaeir  laws.  They  must  punish  him,  therefore,  by  the  law  of 
nature;  and,  if  by  the  law  of  nature  every  man  hath  not  power 
to  punish  offences  against  it,  he  does  not  see  how  the  magistrates 
of  any  community  can  punish  an  alien.  This  is  the  question, 
this  the  argument,  and  a  sufficient  answer  may  be  given  to  both, 
without  consulting  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  or  any  of  the  oracles  of 
law.  Though  an  alien  does  not  owe  allegiance  to  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  country  wherein  he  is  an  alien,  because  two  dis- 
tinct allegiances  cannot  be  due  from  the  same  person  at  the  same 
time;  yet  he  is  under  the  protection  of  that  government,  and  a 
subject  of  it  who  should  rob  or  murder  him  would  be  punished 
by  the  laws  of  it  He  is  therefore  liable  to  be  punished  by  the 
same  laws,  and  it  is  not  true  that  they  who  make  them  and  they 
who  execute  them  are  to  him,  in  such  cases  as  these,  men  with- 
out authority.  The  laws  that  concern  men  as  denizens  only 
concern  him  not,  for  he  enjoys  none  of  the  advantages  peculiarly 
and  exclusively  attributed  to  denizens.  But  the  laws  that  are 
necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  and  good  order  of  a  community 
concern  every  man  who  lives  in  it,  and  the  alien  submits  him- 
self voluntarily  to  them  when  he  resolves  to  do  so.  He  can  be 
entitled  to  protection  on  no  other  condition.  He  accepts  this 
condition:  he  is  punishable  therefore  by  his  own  consent,  and 
the  municipal  laws,  not  the  laws  of  nature  alone,  condemn  him 
justly.  But  if  the  former  did  not  speak  to  him,  if  he  was  not 
bound  to  hearken  to  them,  as  Locke  affirms  too  generally  and 
too  rashly,  would  there  be  no  difference  between  the  right  which 
be  assumes  to  belong  to  every  man  by  nature  of  punishing 
offences  against  her  laws,  as  this  man  soberly  judges  the  case  to 
require,  and  that  right  which  a  court  of  justice  has  to  proceed 
by  stated  rules,  that  reason  authorises,  and  general  consent  ap- 
proves, against  an  alien  who  violates  at  once  the  particular  laws 
of  a  community  and  the  universal  laws  of  nature?  Would  there 
be  so  little  difference  that  one  could  not  stand  without  the  other, 
nor  the  conduct  of  princes  and  states  in  punishing  aliens  in  these 
cases  be  justified;  unless  this  strange  doctrine  were  admitted?  I 
think  no  man  who  is  capable  of  reflection  will  be  of  this  mind. 
But  thus  it  happens  to  men  of  the  greatest  genius,  when  they 
grow  to  be  overfond  of  an  hypothesis.  They  pursue  the  trains 
of  their  abstract,  that  is  their  general  ideas,  wherever  these  carry 
theoL  Thus  they  are  led  to  maintain  propositions  so  little  con- 
formable to  the  real  constitution  of  things,  that  he  who  reasons 
leas  on  general  notions,  and  confines  himself  more  to  observe 

18* 
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this  constitution  in  every  particular,  will  have  frequent  occasions 
to  discern  a  wide  difference  between  the  speculations  of  philoso- 
phers and  the  original  invariable  system  of  nature. 

I  am  not  as  much  persuaded  as  Mr.  Locke  was,  that  all  poli- 
tical societies  began  from  a  voluntary  union.  Many  of  them 
did,  and  I  think  that  this  union  was  a  voluntary  union  of  fami- 
lies in  societies  that  may  be  called  legal,  because  they  were  made 
according  to  natural  and  divine  appointment;  for  those,  that  may 
be  called  illegal,  will  fall  under  another  consideration.  I  think 
thus  because  the  most  early  traditions,  and  the  most  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  histories,  even  those  that  are  cited  to  prove  the 
contrary,  show  me  mankind  not  only  in  their  childhood,  but  in 
their  manhood,  assembled  in  families  before  they  were  so  in  civil 
societies.  Joseph  Acosta,  who  is  cited  by  Locke,  says,  ^  there 
was  reason  to  conjecture,  that  the  people  of  Peru  had  neither 
kings  nor  commonwealths  for  a  long  time."  But  how  did  they 
live  during  this  time?  Were  they  so  many  individuals  scattered 
about  the  country  without  any  form  or  appearance  of  society? 
By  no  means.  They  lived  in  troops,  as  they  do  at  this  day  in 
Florida,  and  we  know  how  the  people  of  Florida  and  North 
America  live  at  this  day,  by  a  multitude  of  persons,  missiona- 
ries, and  others,  who  all  represent  them  as  tribes  or  families, 
that  observe  the  precepts  and  customs  of  their  ancestors,  that 
have  public  assemblies  for  consultation  wherein  their  elders  pre- 
side, and  that  give  the  supreme  command  over  them,  in  time  of 
war  at  least,  to  persons  they  elect,  as  other  savages  submit  to  the 
more  permanent  authority  of  their  caciques.  I  think  it  evident 
beyond  all  contradiction,  from  observing  the  constitution  of  hu- 
man nature,  physical,  and  moral,  that  mankind  could  not  have 
subsisted,  nor  have  been  propagated,  if  men  had  been  ever  out 
of  society,  and  that  having  been  educated  till  their  years  of  dis- 
cretion in  it,  though  they  might  possibly  but  rarely  change  socie- 
ties, they  would  never  go  out  of  society,  nor  could  become  such 
unassociated  independent  creatures,  as  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  by  the  other  hypothesis,  till  they  became  members  of  some 
political  society.  I  think  it  easy  to  conceive  how  men  were 
prepared,  by  living  in  natural,  to  live  in  political  societies,  and 
impossible  to  conceive  how  strolling  savages,  who  knew  no  sub- 
ordination, nor  had  been  accustomed  to  observe  any  rules  of 
social  life,  could  be  picked  up  one  by  one,  as  it  were,  and  re- 
duced at  once  under  the  laws  of  any  civil  government.  When- 
ever this  was  done,  paternal  authority  had,  no  doubt,  a  great 
share  in  determining  their  families  to  unite  with  one  another; 
but  if  we  believe  that  the  consent  of  every  family  was  collec- 
tively taken,  we  shall  assume  no  more  than  what  is  actually 
practised  among  the  savages  on  every  occasion,  of  making  war 
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and  peace,  of  huntings,  and  transmigrations  from  one  settlement 
to  another.  In  short,  I  tiiink,  as  tradition,  history,  an  analogy  to 
what  passes  in  some  sort  before  our  eyes,  and  the  actual  consti- 
tution of  human  nature  lead  me  to  think;  whereas  much  abler 
men  are  led  into  different  extremes,  to  support  different  hypo- 
theses. To  support  the  divine  right  and  absolute  power  of  kmgs 
Filmer  advanced  the  silly  and  slavish  notion  of  royal  fatherhood. 
Silly,  indeed,  as  well  as  slavish,  it  must  be  reputed;  since  though 
the  power  of  the  father  was,  on  many  accounts,  greater  and 
lasted  longer  than  that  of  the  mother,  and  since  he  could  not 
therefore  have  talked  of  royal  motherhood,  if  it  had  served  his 
purpose,  with  as  much  seeming  propriety  as  of  royal  fatherhood; 
yet  is  it  certain  that  even  the  paternal  was  a  temporary  power, 
as  it  has  been  explained  above,  and  that  when  it  continued  long- 
er than  the  minority  of  children,  this  was  due  to  gratitude,  to 
habitual  reverence,  or  to  circumstances  of  conveniency,  and,  in 
no  sort,  to  any  natural  right  that  the  father  had.  To  deduce, 
therefore,  from  hence  a  right  and  power,  such  as  Filmer  would 
ascribe  to  kings,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  absurdities  that 
was  ever  committed  to  paper.  A  very  commendable  zeal  to 
explode  these  false  notions  of  government,  and  to  assert  the 
cause  of  liberty,  carried  Locke  into  another  extreme,  very  unne- 
cessarily, as  I  apprehend.  He  assumed  the  state  of  nature  to 
be  such  as  could  never  exist,  and  the  method  of  establishing 
civil  societies  to  be  such  as  could  never  be  executed.  Will  it  be 
said  that  he  meant  only  to  give  an  abstract  system  of  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind?  I  shall  ask,  if  it  be  said,  to  what 
purpose  it  was  to  make  any  abstract  system  of  rights,  that  never 
did  nor  could  exist,  and  of  a  method  of  establishing  civil  govern- 
ment that  never  could  be  taken?  It  could  serve  surely  no  other 
purpose,  than  to  give  us  a  notion  of  natural  liberty  very  differ- 
ent from  the  real  constitution  of  nature,  by  which  we  are  less 
able  to  preserve  liberty  without  some  sort  or  other  of  govern- 
ment, than  we  are  liable  to  lose  it  by  the  abuse  of  government. 
I  shall  ask,  in  the  next  place,  whether  the  right  of  mankind  to  be 
governed  by  law,  and  not  by  will,  under  every  form  of  civil  go- 
vernment, be  not  as  well  established  by  referring  the  original  of 
all  these  forms  to  the  consent  of  men,  assembled  in  families,  as 
to  the  consent  of  men  dispersed,  God  knows  why,  after  having 
been  educated  in  one  kmd  of  society,  and  assembled,  God  knows 
how,  to  establish  another. 
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As  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  judge,  in  all  cases,  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  actual  constitution  of  human  nature,  than  to 
run  the  risk  of  mistaking  what  is  true  by  imagining  what  may 
be  so;  it  is  likewise  both  reasonable  and  necessary,  on  the  sub- 
ject spoken  of  here,  to  look  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  light 
on  the  natural  and  political  state  of  mankind,  in  which  review 
we  shall  find  sufficient  inducements  to  think  that  the  state  of 
nature  was  not  a  state  of  anarchy  but  a  state  of  government,  and 
that  some  form  or  other  of  it  subsisted  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  however  these  forms  may  have  varied.  We  distinguish 
between  natural  and  political  society;  but  the  real  difference  be- 
tween them  is  not  so  great  as  we  imagine.  Nature  instituted  the 
former,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  reason  and  experience  improved 
it,  without  changing  the  form,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  families  altered.  When  these  were  altered  so  far 
that  the  same  form  would  do  no  longer,  men  altered  the  form 
itself.  They  kept  nearer  to  it  in  some  societies,  and  went  fur- 
ther from  it  in  others.  The  institution  ceased  to  be  that  of 
nature,  it  became  that  of  art.  But  in  all  other  respects  there 
was  no  more  reason,  perhaps,  to  say,  whenever  and  wherever 
this  happened,  for  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  assume  that  it  hap- 
pened every  where  at  once,  that  a  new  state  of  mankind  arose 
in  those  places  and  at  those  times,  than  there  has  been  to  say  so 
on  every  great  revolution  of  government  since,  when  monar- 
chies have  changed  from  elective  to  hereditary,  when  aristocra- 
cies or  democracies  have  been  raised  on  their  ruin,  or  mixed 
governments  on  those  of  all  three. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Egyptians,  who  appear  to 
have  been,  if  any  people  we  know  of  were  such,  the  Abori- 
gines of  their  country.  The  accounts  which  history  gives  of 
their  political  constitution,  and  those  anecdotes  which  tradition 
has  preserved  concerning  the  original  of  it,  incline,  and  almost 
determine,  one  to  think  that  it  was  formed  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  assumed  of  forming  political  societies  for  mutual  ad- 
vantage, or  common  defence;  that  the  union  of  families  com- 
posed several  small  dynasties,  and  the  union  of  dynasties  one 
great  empire;  that  it  was  so  formed  on  principles  of  common 
utility,  and  without  the  insociable  design  of  invading  others, 
till  Sethosis,  or  Egyptus,  or  Sesostris  and  other  conquerors 
arose,  who  invaded  the  nations  of  Africa,  of  Asia,  and  even  of 
Europe,  as  the  Ethiopians  and  Arabians  invaded  Egypt.  The 
other  great  empire,  the  Babylonian  or  Assyrian,  of  which  the 
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Grecian  antiquaries,  who  knew  nothing  of  China,  relate  so 
many  wonders,  seems  to  have  been  formed  in  another  ^manner. 

Lawyers  speak  of  illegal  communities  of  bodies  of  men  who 
unite  under  certain  conditions,  and  become  societies  to  break 
ail  the  rules  of  sociability;  to  rob,  and  to  plunder,  like  the  ancient 
Greeks  spoken  of  by  Thucydides,  or  the  modern  Arabs  and 
Tartars.  Some  of  these  have  never  settled  in  civil  governments. 
They  have  gathered  from  time  to  time,  like  vapors  into  clouds, 
have  produced  storms,  marked  their  course  by  devastation,  and 
done  great,  but  transient  mischief.  Other  confederacies  there 
have  been,  as  illegal  as  these  in  their  institution,  designed  to 
invade  the  possessions  of  others,  and  to  form  political  societies 
by  conquest  against  the  laws  of  nature,  instead  of  forming  them 
by  compact  agreeably  to  it. 

As  I  assume  with  more  probability  on  my  side  than  such 
hypotheses  have  generally,  that  the  reigns  of  the  most  ancient 
kings  of  Egypt  were  called  the  reigns  of  the  gods,  on  account 
of  the  wise  laws  and  institutions  by  which  they  promoted  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  that  people;  so  we  may  assume,  that 
the  Assyrian  empire  was  founded  and  supported,  from  the  first, 
by  violence.  Who  Nimrod  was,  or  Belus,  or  any  of  those  that 
have  been  named  in  the  variety  and  uncertainty  of  traditions, 
among  the  founders  of  this  empire,  when  they  lived,  and  what 
they  did,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Even  Marsham,  who  labored 
this  point  so  much,  with  all  his  sagacity,  and  all  his  learning, 
left  it,  as  he  found  it,  in  the  dark.  But  as  Nimrod  stands  repre- 
sented in  the  Mosaical  history,  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord, 
he  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  warrior;  and  we  may  believe,  without 
straining  the  sense  of  ancient  anecdotes  too  much,  that  Bel,  Belus, 
or  Baal,  who  was  so  sanguinary  a  god,  had  not  been  a  king  of 
great  moderation,  nor  had  acquired  power  by  persuasion  rather 
than  by  force,  by  the  arts  of  peace  than  by  usurpation  and  war. 
Jnstin  says,  that  Ninus  was  the  first,  not  to  make  war,  but  to 
diange  the  nature  of  it,*  and  to  extend  his  empire  by  subduing 
his  neighbors.  The  Egyptian  Sesostris,  and  the  Scythian  Ta-> 
naus  much  more  ancient,  had  made  war  for  fame  alone,  and^ 
content  with  victory,  had  abstained  from  empire.t  Their  king- 
doms, which  each  nation  reputed  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  the 
world,  and  which  were  so  perhaps  of  the  world  they  knew,  had 
been  established  long  before  these  wars  begun.  Arts  and  sci- 
ences were  more  improved  among  the  Egyptians:  primitive 
simplicity  among  the  Scythians.  But  it  is  probable,  that  neither 
of  them  engaged  in  wars,  till  self  defence  made  them  necessary, 
or  till  the  ambition  of  their  princes  gave  occasion  to  thenu 

*  ATitam  gentiam  morom.       f  Gontenti  Tictorii,  imperio  abstinebant. 
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Then  Sesostris  harnessed  monarchs  to  his  chariot  Then  the 
Scythians  .imposed  a  tribute  on  Asia,  rather  as  the  trophy  than  the 
reward  of  their  victory.*  The  first  Assyrian  kings,  on  the  con- 
trary established  their  monarchy  by  force,  in  an  age  when  the 
illegal  confederacy  of  a  few  families  was  sufficient  to  give  the 
most  forward,  and  the  most  popular  man  amongst  them,  the 
title  of  a  mighty  hunter,  and  the  means  of  forming  a  political 
society  on  a  principle  of  ambition,  and  by  usurpation  on  the 
other  little  states,  unskilled,  and  unable  to  resist:  <<rudes  ad 
resistendum," 

There  must  needs  have  been  a  multitude  of  numerous  fami- 
lies, or  little  states,  in  these  early  days,  and  in  the  countries  we 
speak  of  here,  since  Joshua  conquered  one  and  thirty  kings  in 
the  land  of  Canaan.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  conceive  how  such 
a  man  as  we  assume  Nimrod  to  have  been,  on  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  and  Belus  after  him,  if  they  were  different  persons, 
for  that  one  was  the  Saturn  and  the  other  the  Jupiter  of  the 
Greeks  is  not  so  very  certain;  that  such  a  man,  I  say,  might 
unite  by  consent  both  men  and  families  of  men,  as  fierce  as 
himself,  in  confederacies  to  invade  others.  Whatever  use  they 
made  of  this,  whether  they  contented  themselves  to  conquer 
and  to  ravage,  or  whether,  as  they  had  united  by  consent,  they 
obliged  their  neighbors  to  unite  with  them  by  force,  it  seems 
that  Ninus  profited  of  their  success  to  do  the  last.  He  extended 
his  dominion  by  victory,  and  as  he  extended  it,  he  confirmed  it 
Thus  the  Babylonian  empire  was  founded  by  force  of  arms, 
and  thus  it  was  maintained;  till  as  force  had  raised  it,  force  de- 
stroyed it,  and  illegal  confederacies  put  an  end  to  what  illegal 
confederacies  had  begun. 

If  we  consider  the  true  ends  of  society,  to  which  the  general 
nature  and  reason  of  things  direct  mankind,  we  shall  find  it 
hard  to  conceive  how  they  could  be  induced  to  unite  their  fami- 
lies on  any  other  motives  than  those  of  common  utility,  and 
common  defence,  against  the  little  robbers  that  have  been  men- 
tioned; or  how,  when  a  superior  force  made  them  safe  from 
these,  they  should  choose  to  become  great  robbers  themselves, 
and  to  invade  and  conquer  as  if  their  happiness  had  depended 
more  on  subduing  other  governments  than  on  a  wise  and  just 
constitution  of  their  own.  But  if  we  consider  the  particular 
nature  of  man,  wherein  there  is  one  principle  that  directs  him 
agreeably  to  the  general  law  of  nature,  and  another  which  is 
nothing  more  than  the  impulse  of  appetites  and  passions  that 
are  of  subordinate  use  in  the  human  economy,  but  were  not 
designed  to  be  the  laws  of  it,  we  shall  easily  conceive  how  the 

*  Magis  in  titolum  imperii,  quam  in  victorie  preBmiunu 
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conduct  of  mankind  has  become  in  these  cases,  and  almost  in 
all  others,  repugnant  to  nature,  reason  and  their  own  common 
sense. 

The  first  impressions  that  are  made  on  societies,  like  those  on 
particular  men,  last  long,  and  the  worst  longest.  The  character 
of  a  few  eminent  persons,  nay  of  some  one  who  has  acquired 
fiime,  authority,  and  power,  especially  if  he  has  had  the  legisla- 
tive in  matters  religious  as  well  as  civil,  becomes  that  of  a  nation, 
grows  confirmed  by  custom,  and  passes  for  natural  and  reason- 
able in  despite  of  nature  and  reason.  This  happens  in  particular 
states,  and  this  has  happened  in  the  great  commonwealth  of 
mankind.  If  some  men  have  been  deified  for  the  good,  many 
have  been  so  for  the  hurt  they  did;  and  conquerors,  the  most 
noxious  of  all  animals,  have  become  objects  of  adoration.  How- 
ever unlike  nations  may  be  to  nations  in  their  dispositions  and 
manners,  all  of  them,  even  the  weakest,  seek  their  own  advan- 
tage real  or  imaginary,  at  the  expense  of  others.  Thus  have  the 
civil  societies  of  men  acted  towards  one  another  from  their  primi- 
tive institution;  for  if  some  set  the  example,  the  others  soon  fol- 
lowed it,  and  whilst  every  particular  state  has  gone  through 
various  forms  of  government  and  revolutions  of  fortune,  the 
universal  state  of  mankind  has  been  little  less  than  a  state  of 
perpetual  anarchy.  Families  kept  men  out  of  that  state  of  in- 
dividuality which  Hobbes,  and  even  Locke,  supposes.  But 
political  societies  have  been  always  individuals. 


SECTION  XV. 

Besides  the  two  manners  that  have  been  mentioned,  in  which 
civil  societies  were  formed,  there  was  a  third  very  near  akin  to 
the  second,  that  came  into  frequent  use,  when  the  numbers  of 
people  increased  in  some  countries  faster  than  their  industry, 
and  the  order  of  their  government  made  provision  for  them;  or 
when,  for  some  other  reason,  the  greatest  part  of  a  community, 
and  the  sovereign  power  in  it  resolved  to  drive  out  a  smaller 
part  that  they  judged  noxious  to  the  whole.  This  manner  of 
establishing  new  gevernments  when  it  was  done  by  force,  and  it 
was  seldom  done  with  the  consent  of  the  invaded,  was  full  as 
illegal,  relatively  to  the  law  of  nature,  in  the  invaders,  however 
softened  by  pretences  of  necessity,  as  the  second.  It  was  more 
bloody  too,  when  they  who  defended  their  ancient  possessions 
were  more  able  to  resist,  and  they  who  sought  new  habitations 
were  more  numerous  than  either  of  them  had  been,  when  king- 
doms and  states  were  first  formed,  and  colonies  were  first 
planted    The  inhabitants  of  Gaul  were  grown  so  numerous. 
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that  in  the  verj'  beginning  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  reign  of 
the  elder  Tarquin,  the  Celtic  Gauls,  who  sacked  Rome  two 
hundred  years  afterwards,  began  to  send  their  colonies  abroad, 
at  the  instigation  of  their  king  Ambigatus.*  He  thought  it 
necessary  to  exonerate  his  kingdom  over  crowded  with  people^ 
"  exonerare  praegravante  turbfi  regnum."  He  authorised  the 
expeditions,  by  setting  his  nephews  at  the  head  of  them,  by 
giving  them  commissions  to  settle  wherever  the  gods  should 
direct  by  auguries,  <<  in  quas  dii  dedissent  auguriis  sedes/'  and 
by  levying  such  formidable  armies  for  this  purpose  as  no  nation 
should  be  able  to  resist,  <<ne  quae  gens  arcere  advenientes  posset." 
This  account,  that  Livy  gives  of  the  Celtic  invasions,  may  serve, 
in  some  sort,  for  those  which  other  nations  made  on  the  Roman 
provinces,  long  after  his  time,  and  in  the  decline  of  that  empire. 
The  Ostrogoths,  the  Visigoths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Lombards, 
to  whom  the  Franks,  although  an  assemblage  of  adventurers 
perhaps,  rather  than  one  people,  may  be  added,  were  the  princi- 
pal nations,  who  broke  down  the  barriers  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  who  established  themselves  in  several  provinces  on  the  ruins 
of  it.  They  were  all  detached  to  seek  new  habitations,  from  the 
various  and  numberless  families  and  societies  of  people  who 
inhabited  Scythia,  that  is  the  immense  extent  of  country 
beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  as  far  as  the  Baltic  north- 
ward, and  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  at  least,  eastward.  We 
know  little  about  them,  whilst  they  remained  in  their  deserts, 
and  that  little  is  very  confused,  and  no  doubt  very  fabulous. 
But  this  in  general  is  certain,  their  numbers  increased  so  much 
in  every  society,  and  the  fertility  of  the  country,  which  every 
society  possessed,  as  well  as  their  skill  to  improve  it,  was  so  little 
proportionable  to  the  wants  of  such  numbers,  that  they  were 
continually  sending  forth  new  colonies  to  seek  new  habitations, 
one  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  driving  and  driven  out  by  turns. 
The  same  necessity,  and  the  same  habits  of  invading  continued 
when  the  Roman  empire,  divided  by  Constantine,  and  weakened 
by  his  Christian  successors,  was  no  longer  able  to  repel  their 
incursions.  They  had  too,  besides  necessity,  another  strong 
temptation  at  this  time.  The  expeditions  they  undertook,  were 
in  themselves  more  inviting  than  any  of  the  former, «  hand  pauld 
laetiorem  viam  dii  dabant,"  as  Livy  says,  when  he  compares  that 
of  Belovesus  into  Italy,  with  that  of  Sigovesus  into  the  Hercy- 
nian  forest.  They  removed  to  better  climates,  to  countries  more 
fruitful,  or  more  cultivated,  as  well  as  more  adorned  than  their 
own;  and  the  surprise  of  Athanaricus,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  who 
had  made  a  peace  with  Gratian  for  presents,  and  principally  for 

•  Liy.  lib.  v. 
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victuals,  when  he  came  to  Constantinople,  at  the  invitation  of 
Theodosius,  is  nothing  less  than  surprising,  although  Jornandes 
describes  it  to  have  been  extreme. 

A  multitude  of  examples  might  be  brought  of  kingdoms  and 
states,  that  arose  from  such  transmigrations  as  these,  of  Greeks, 
of  Phenicians,  and  of  other  people.  Sometimes  they  were 
formed  by  agreement,  a  few  instances  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  history  and  tradition,  but  much  ofkener  by  violence,  and  some- 
times by  such  circumstances  of  cruelty  as  were  sufficient  to 
exterminate  the  lawful  possessors;  one  instance  of  which,  besides 
those  already  pointed  out,  requires  a  particular  mention  in  this 
place.  It  is  not  only  to  be  reputed  more  authentic  than  any 
other,  because  it  makes  a  part,  and  a  principal  part  of  sacred 
history,  but  it  is  more  full  and  more  marvellous  in  all  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  of  it,  and  shows  another  occasion,  besides 
that  of  a  too  great  increase  of  people,  on  which  one  part  of  a 
community  was  desirous  to  seek  out  new  habitations,  or  was 
compelled  to  it  by  the  other.  The  wandering  family  of  Abra- 
ham, that  had  hovered  long  about  Egypt,  and  had  gone  thither 
often  for  bread,  to  the  want  of  which  these  pastors  were  much 
exposed,  settled  in  that  country  at  last,  under  the  protection  of 
Joseph,  and  continued  in  it  above  two  centuries.  That  they  did 
not  attempt  to  establish  a  government  of  their  own  in  it,  like 
other  strangers  who  came  from  barren  into  fruitful  countries,  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  smallness  of  their  number,  as  well  as 
by  the  situation  of  Joseph,  and  their  relation  to  him.  But  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  account  for  the  patience  with  which  they  bore, 
after  the  death  of  Joseph,  a  cruel  servitude  of  fourscore  years, 
to  which  the  tyranny  of  the  Egyptians  had  reduced  them,  when 
their  number  increased  in  every  generation  so  vastly,  that  they 
could  bring,  at  the  time  of  the  exode,  six  hundred  thousand 
fighting  men  into  the  field.  This  very  increase  might  seem 
incredible  in  any  other  history,  notwithstanding  the  calculations 
that  have  been  made,  to  show  that  it  does  not  exceed  the  natu- 
ral multiplication  of  a  people,  among  whom  polygamy  and 
concubinage  are  established.  But  admitting  these  immense 
numbers,  and  this  extreme  patience  of  the  Israelites,  naturally 
impatient,  rash,  and  unruly,  to  be  consistent;  admitting  that  the 
expectation  of  a  promised  land,  whereof  their  father  Abraham 
had  taken  possession  for  them,  by  erecting  altars  in  it,  as  the 
Spanish  adventurers  took  possession  of  several  countries  in 
America,  by  erecting  crosses  in  them,  which  they  conquered 
afterwards,  and  claimed  by  virtue  of  this  right  of  possession  to 
belong  to  them;  admitting  this  expectation,  I  say,  as  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  the  Israelites  submitted  to  their  bondage  so 
long,  and  made  no  attempt  to  establish  an  independent  kingdom 
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or  commonwealth  in  Egypt;  yet  will  it  be  hard  to  conceive  how 
they  could  find  it  so  difficult  to  withdraw  themselves  out  of  this 
country,  when  Moses  determined  them  to  it.  An  army  of  six 
hundred  thousand  men  was  sufficient  to  have  conquered  Egypt 
The  Arabians  probably,  and  the  Persians  certainly  conquered  it 
with  a  less  force  than  they  might  have  employed  merely  to  march 
out  of  it. 

Such  considerations  may  lead  one  to  think,  that  the  accounts 
pagan  authors  give  of  their  exode  are  not  wholly  fabulous,  and 
that  is  an  example  in  point  of  the  case  I  assumed,  the  case  of 
people  driven  out  of  some  communities,  because  they  were  for 
some  reason  or  other  not  only  burthensome  but  noxious  to  them. 
The  Israelites  were  not  guilty  of  sedition  nor  rebellion.  They 
bore  their  stripes  patiently.  But  as  their  stripes  made  them 
willing  to  leave  the  country,  an  epidemical  infectious  distemper 
in  the  lower  Egypt  might  make  Pharaoh  desirous  to  drive  the 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  his  kingdom,  into  the  neighboring 
deserts;  and  if  he  followed  them  to  the  Red  Sea,  it  might  be 
rather  to  recover  the  jewels  and  the  vessels  of  gold,  and  silver, 
which  they  had  stolen  under  the  pretence  of  borrowing,  than  to 
stop  them  and  to  bring  them  back.  Tertullian*  has  preserved 
a  tradition  which  favors  this  supposition;  for  he  relates  that  the 
Egyptians  sent  messengers  to  Moses  in  the  desert  to  demand 
restitution,  that  the  Israelites  on  their  side  demanded  to  be  paid 
for  their  labor  whilst  in  servitude,  and  that  an  account  being 
stated,  the  balance  seemed  to  be  much  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
Thus  you  see  the  Egyptians  robbed  the  Israelites,  not  the  Israel- 
ites the  Egyptians,  as  it  has  been  thought. 

Mr.  Selden  has  given  us  the  same  story ,t  and  two  others  as 
they  are  told  with  some  little  difference  in  the  Babylonian 
Gemara,  and  a  book  called  Beresith  Rabba.  This  over-learned 
writer  does  not  decide  whether  the  facts  are  true,  or  whether  they 
are  rabbinical  inventions,  "ingenii  rabbinici  figmenta.'*  They 
deserve,  however,  to  be  mentioned,  because  of  their  immediate 
relation  to  the  anecdote  just  now  quoted  from  Tertullian,  and  to 
the  right  the  Israelites  had  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  anec- 
dote is  much  the  same.  The  scene  where  it  passed,  and  the 
persons  among  whom,  are  alone  changed.  Josephus  and  others 
after  him  and  like  him,  have  sounded  high  the  reverence  and 
munificence,  "reverentiani  atque  munificentiam,"  says  Selden, 
which  Alexander  the  Great  showed  to  Jaddus  the  high  priest, 
and  to  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  when  he  received  them 
under  his  protection,  for  they  purchased  his  protection,  much  as 

•  Adv.  Marcionem,  lib.  ii,  c.  20. 

I  De  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent,  juxta  discip.  Ebrseor.  lib.  vii,  c.  8. 
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the  priests  of  Jupiter  Hammon  did,  one  by  flattering  prophecies, 
the  other  by  a  flattering  genealogy.  Three  controversies,  then, 
were  decided  in  their  favor  at  the  tribunal  of  this  prince  against 
the  Egyptians,  the  Africans,  and  the  Ismaeiites,  or  Arabs,  ac- 
cording to  the  rabbins,  those  great  compilers  of  Jewish  tradi- 
tions. The  Egyptians  demanded  restitution  of  the  silver  and 
gold  which  they  had  lent  to  the  Israelites,  about  a  thousand 
years  before  at  the  time  of  their  exode,  and  insisted  on  the 
passage  where  Moses  says  that  God  gave  his  people  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians.*  But  Gibeah  ben  Pesisa,  the  famous 
lawyer,  who  was  council  on  the  other  side,  pleaded  that  six 
hundred  thousand  of  the  Israelites,  having  served  the  Egyptians 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years,  the  former  had  a  just  demand  on 
the  latter  for  this  service;  and  this  debt,  which  was  computed 
for  a  time  so  much  longer  than  that  of  the  bondage  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  and  for  numbers  so  much  greater  than  theirs  at  any 
time  perhaps,  but  certainly  during  the  far  greatest  part  of  the 
time,  that  they  were  even  known  to  the  Egyptians;  this  debt,  I 
say,  we  may  well  believe  exceeded  the  value  of  a  few  jewels, 
and  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  some  raiment,  or  old  clothes, 
that  they  carried  away  with  them.  In  short  the  Egyptians  were 
condemned,  in  this  suit,  at  Alexander's  tribunal.  So  were  the 
Africans  who  demanded  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  the  estate  of 
their  father  Canaan,  and  therefore  their  inheritance.  The  law- 
yer of  the  Jews  quoted  the  curse,  pronounced  against  the  son  of 
Ham,  more  unfortunate  than  guilty;  asked  if  the  possessions  of 
slaves  did  not  belong  to  their  masters;  insisted  that  the  Africans 
were  still  such  to  his  clients  in  equity,  though  not  in  fact,  and 
sent  them  away  in  confusion.  The  cause  of  the  Ismaeiites  who 
pretended  to  be  co-heirs  with  the  Israelites  came  on  last,  but 
they  were  soon  silenced  by  producing  the  will  of  Abraham,  as 
Moses  recorded  it,  and  in  which  the  patriarch  gives  all  his  estate 
to  Isaac,  except  some  legacies  to  the  children  that  he  had  by 
his  concubines.  Well  might  Selden  say,  that  these  suits  were 
of  a  wonderful  nature,  "  mirae  sunt  has  disceptationes  forenses," 
wherein  both  sides  agreed  to  have  the  cause  decided  by  argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  law  of  the  Jews,  from  their  history,  and 
from  their  interpretations  of  both,  without  any  regard  to  a 
prescription  of  so  many  ages.  But  it  is  time  that  I  return  to 
speak  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Israelites  proceeded  in  the 
acquisition  of  new  habitations,  and  in  forming  not  only  one 
commonwealth  the  more  in  the  world,  but  the  most  singular  es- 
tablishment ecclesiastical  and  civil  that  ever  was  formed;  for 

*  Deum  dedisse  gratiara  popalo  in  oculis  iEgyptioram,  ut  postulata  conce- 
derent  eis,  seu  mutao  darent  que  ipsi  petereot. 
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such  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  been,  unless  any  one  shall  think 
that  it  appears  to  us  more  singular  than  it  really  was,  because  we 
do  not  know  all,  as  we  know  some  of  the  laws,  customs,  and 
pretensions  of  other  ancient  nations. 

When  I  include  with  the  Israelites  in  this  transmigration,  many 
of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Egypt,  and  suppose  that  a 
common  distemper  rather  than  a  common  religion,  unless  that 
religion  was  idolatry,  united  them  in  it,  nothing  is  assumed  un- 
reasonably, as  every  one,  who  considers  how  little  fit  the  Israel- 
ites, so  prone  to  idolatry  themselves,  were  to  convert  others  from 
it,  must  agree.  But  whatever  the  religion  of  his  mixed  multitude 
of  Israelites  and  Egyptians  was,  before  they  put  themselves 
under  the  conduct  of  Moses,  they  became  the  same  people  in 
this,  and  in  every  other  respect  afterwards.  They  entertained 
the  same  hopes,  and  marched  with  confidence  under  the  same 
leader  to  conquer  new  habitations.  Well  might  they  march  with 
this  confidence,  when  miracles  accompanied  them  in  one  con- 
tinued series,  and  it  is  even  surprising  that  they  should  despond 
at  any  time,  after  the  first  miracle  had  been  wrought  at  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Red  Sea,  though  Josephus  goes  out  of  his  character 
on  this  occasion,  and  instead  of  magnifying  diminishes  the  won- 
der, by  comparing  this  passage  to  that  of  Alexander's  army,  who 
marched  on  the  strand,  or  waded  through  shallow  water  along 
the  Pamphylian  coast. 

There  were  besides  the  miracles  many  circumstances  in  this 
famous  transmigration  of  the  Israelites,  which  deserve  our  notice 
for  their  particularity.  One  of  these  is  so  much  to  the  present 
purpose  that  it  must  be  mentioned.  The  Israelites  remained 
forty  years  in  the  desert,  before  they  undertook  the  conquest  of 
the  promised  land,  a  time  sufficient  to  wear  out  the  leprosy,  if 
they  were  afflicted  with  that  distemper,  as  profane  history  asserts, 
the  authority  of  which  must  not  be  lightly  rejected,  since  Jews 
and  Christians  both  are  so  glad  to  lean  upon  it,  whenever  it 
serves  to  explain  or  confirm  any  point  of  sacred  chronology  or 
history,  and  since  the  impertinence  of  thinking  it  sufficient  for 
that  purpose,  and  insufficient  for  any  other  would  be  too  gross. 
There  is  another  reason  given,  in  the  history  ascribed  to  Moses, 
why  the  Israelites  were  kept  so  long  in  the  desert.  When  they 
came  to  the  borders  of  the  promised  land,  they  mutinied,  dis- 
trusted God,  who  was  already  declared  their  God,  their  King, 
and  the  general  of  their  armies.  They  threatened  to  choose 
another  leader  and  to  return  to  Egypt.  Upon  this  provocation 
it  is  said,  that  God  resolved  to  keep  them,  as  he  did  keep  them, 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  till  the  whole  generation,  of  twenty 
years  and  upwards,  except  Joshua  and  Caleb,  was  dead.  Then, 
and  not  sooner,  they  passed  the  Jordan. 
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To  this  reason,  founded  solely  in  the  anger  of  God,  may  we 
not  presume  to  add  another,  which  proceeded  from  political  con- 
siderations? When  I  say  political  considerations,  I  mean  those 
of  Moses,  not  those  of  God.  Far  he  it  from  me  to  account  for 
the  reasons  on  which  the  economy  of  Providence  proceeds,  when 
these  reasons  are  not  plainly  revealed  to  me  in  the  word,  or 
works  of  God.  Far  be  it  from  me  even  to  assume  that  mfinite 
wisdom  is  directed  by  considerations  of  human  policy.  But  it 
is  neither  licentious,  nor  profane,  to  guess  at  those  which  the 
lawgiver  of  the  Jews  might  have,  and  I  shall  do  it  on  this  occa- 
sion without  any  scruple. 

As  soon  as  Moses  had  brought  the  mixed  multitude  into  the 
desert,  the  decalogue  was  given,  and  other  laws  were  published. 
He  kept  them  in  this  station  more  than  a  year,  and  during  that 
time  the  sanhedrim  was  established,  many  laws,  political,  judicial 
and  ceremonial  were  promulgated,  and  an  entire  system  of  reli- 
gion and  civil  government  was  formed.  All  these  institutions 
were  enforced,  not  only  by  miracles,  but  by  a  most  rigorous 
punishment  of  oflfenders;  witness,  among  several,  that  massacre 
which  the  Levites  made  of  three  thousand  men  in  one  day, 
when  they  were  commanded,  without  any  other  form  of  pro- 
ceeding, to  take  every  man  his  sword,  and  to  slay  his  neighbor. 
Seven  or  eight  and  thirty  years  of  such  government  as  this,  of 
a  theocracy,  wherein  Moses,  who  conversed  familiarly  with 
God,  spoke  in  his  name,  and  delivered  and  executed  his  orders, 
could  not  fail  to  make  strong  impressions,  and  to  form  strong 
habits  in  a  newgenerationof  men,  who  had  been  bred  up  under 
it.  To  confirm  these  impressions  and  these  habits,  at  the  end  of 
the  fortieth  year,  just  before  the  death  of  Moses,  this  legislator 
renewed  the  covenant,  so  it  was  called,  between  God  and  this 
people,  repeated  the  law,  exhorted  them  by  promises  and  threat- 
enings  to  a  strict  observation  of  it,  and  sent  them  forward,  not 
to  conquer  and  subdue,  but  to  exterminate  a  whole  race,  who 
were  devoted  by  God  to  destruction,  and  whose  country  had 
been  given  to  his  favorite  people,  the  Israelites,  some  ages  be- 
fore, even  before  they  were  a  people. 

Other  nations,  those,  for  instance,  who  established  new  go- 
vernments in  several  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  conquered, 
and  subdued,  but  did  not  seek  to  exterminate.  The  Franks 
proceeded  thus  in  Gaul,  the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  the  Ostrogoths 
and  the  Lombards  in  Italy.  Driven  out  of  their  old  habitations 
by  force,  or  by  want,  they  sought  for  new  ones  in  better  cli- 
mates, and  countries  more  fruitful  than  their  deserts.  Their  spies 
visited  the  lands  they  designed  to  conquer,  and  as  that  <^  which 
flowed  with  milk  and  honey"  tempted  the  Israelites,  those  that 
abounded  with  bread,  and  fruits,  and  wine  invited  them.    But 
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when  they  had  defeated  all  opposition  by  the  force  and  terror 
of  their  arms,  they  ceased  to  be  enemies,  and  the  victorious  and 
the  vanquished  soon  became  one  people.  They  mixed  together, 
and  liv^  under  common  laws.  But  this  could  never  be  the 
case  between  the  Israelites  and  any  other  nation.     The  first 

f)rinciple  of  their  policy,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  was  unsociabi* 
ity,  and  accordingly,  their  manners  were  rendered  unsuitable  to 
the  common  nature  and  genius  of  mankind,  as  that  great  divine, 
Dr.  Barrow  expresses  himself,  in  his  exposition  of  the  creed« 
^  They  were  a  chosen  people,  they  were  holy,  and  the  rest  of 
mankind  profane."  God  dictated  their  law,  he  instituted,  nay,  he 
administered  their  government,  for  which  purpose  be  resided 
amongst  them,  and  the  Levites  carried  him  before  them  in  a 
wooden  trunk,  between  the  cherubim,*  as  your  priests  pretend 
to  carry  him  about  in  a  gold  or  silver  box.  In  a  word,  as  abject 
as  this  people  had  been  in  Egypt,  Moses  had  taught  them  to 
think  more  highly  of  themselves  in  the  desert,  and  they  came 
out  of  it  the  most  unsociable  nation  upon  the  earth.  So  unsoci* 
able  that  they  could  be  nothing  less  than  tyrants  when  they  con- 
quered, nor  any  thing  better  than  slaves  when  they  were  con* 
quered.  This  has  been  their  case,  too.  Their  traditions  boast 
a  few  centuries  of  prosperity  and  triumph;  but  in  almost  all  ages, 
before  the  coming  of  Christ  as  well  as  since,  they  have  been 
what  Tacitus  calls  them,  <<  vilissima  pars  servientium."  As  they 
were  formed  to  this  character  of  insociability  and  inhospitality 
in  the  desert,  so  they  came  out  of  it,  like  beasts  of  prey,  thirsting 
after  blood.  The  Huns,  begot  by  devils,  who  inhabited  Mount 
Caucasus,  on  Scythian  witches,*  showed  less  inhumanity,  when 
they  were  conducted  by  a  hind,  whom  they  followed  as  a  guide 
sent  them  by  the  gods,  into  Europe.!  Atlila  extended  his  con- 
quests farther  than  Joshua;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
shed  more  blood.  More  cool  blood  he  did  not  most  certainly. 
Attila  gave  quarter  often,  Joshua  never;  and  the  five  kings  who 
hid  themselves  in  a  cave  at  Makkeda,  and  who  were  murdered 
by  the  latter,  after  he  had  destroyed  their  armies,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  their  country,  would  have  been  spared  by  the 
former.  It  was  criminal  among  the  Israelites  in  his  time,  and  it 
was  so  much  later,  to  be  content  with  conquest,  and  with  spoil, 
or  to  show  mercy  lo  those  they  had  robbed. 

By  such  a  conduct  as  we  have  described,  agreeably  to  the 
Scriptures,  this  Egyptian  colony  established  itself  in  Palestine, 
and  formed  a  civil  society  in  the  last  mentioned  manner.     There 

Area  cherubinis  instructa,  dei  vehiculum,  et  preesentie  bus  pignus. 
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was  not  above  one  city  I  think  with  whom  they  made  peace. 
None  escaped  the  edge  of  their  swords,  except  such  as  they 
coald  not  conquer,  and  such  as  found  refuge  in  foreign  countries. 
Some  found  it  among  the  Phoenicians,  for  to  say  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians descended  from  these  refugees,  is  to  affirm  what  neither 
has  been  nor  can  be  proved.  Some  found  it  in  other  countries, 
in  Africa  very  probably,*  since  Procopius  speaks  of  pillars  that 
remained  in  the  Tingitana  with  this  inscription,  <<  we  are  they 
who  fled  from  the  face  of  Joshua  the  robber,  the  son  of  Nane." 
Thus  you  may  see  how  the  prophecy  of  Noah  was  fulfilled, 
which  seems  so  plain  to  fiochart,  and  other  great  scholars,  and 
which  is  so  little  intelligible  in  the  terms  and  in  the  application 
of  thenL  But  whatever  becomes  of  the  prophecy,  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  by  this  colony  from  Egypt  is  the  strongest  example 
that  can  be  produced,  of  the  mischiefs  brought  on  mankind  in 
the  establishing  of  civil  societies  by  violence,  and  therefore  much 
to  my  present  purpose. 


XVI. 

Though  the  establishment  of  civil  societies  originally,  and  the 
maintenance  of  them  since,  have  caused,  in  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence, perpetual  wars,  and  much  of  that  misery  which  injustice 
and  violence  bring  on  the  world,  "tot  bella  per  orbem,  tam  multa 
scelerum  facies,"  yet  the  necessity  of  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing them  arises  from  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  is 
therefore  indispensable.  The  great  commonwealth  of  mankind 
cannot  be  reduced  under  one  government,  nor  subsist  without 
any.  Just  so  we  may  observe,  that  the  laws  and  constitutions  of 
particular  societies  are  every  where  various,  in  a  multitude  of 
instances  opposite,  and  in  many  absurd.  Laws  and  constitutions 
are  however  necessary  to  be  made,  and,  when  they  are  made, 
to  be  kept;  so  that  we  may  apply  to  these  cases  a  passage  in 
Terence,  much  more  properly  than  it  is  applied  by  Grotius  in 
favor  of  absolute  power,!  <^  aut  hsec  cum  illis  sunt  habenda,  aut 
ilia  cum  his  amittenda  sunt." 

But  now  since  the  law  of  nature  tends  to  promote  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  mankind,  and  since  this  law  is  immutably  the 
same  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  for  which  reason  Aristotle 
compared  it  to  fire,  that  warms  or  burns  alike  in  Persia  and  in 
Greece,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  means  prescribed  by  it, 
answer  the  ends  of  it  so  ill?    The  answer  is  short,  but  full. 

*  In  Vandalicis. 

t  De  Jure  B.  et  P.  1.  i,  c.  3.    Ter.  Heaat. 
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Because  these  means  are  employed  by  men  whose  imperfection 
is  such,  that  all  they  do  must  be,  of  course,  imperfectly  done. 
Whether  they  are  compounded  of  two  substances,  or  no,  may 
be  doubted,  but  that  they  have  in  one  substance  or  one  nature, 
two  principles  of  determination,  cannot  be  doubted.  Affections 
and  passions  excited  by  immediate  objects  of  apparent  good,  are 
therefore  continually  in  action  and  are  excited  independently 
of  the  will,  which  they  determine  afterwards.  But  reason  is  a 
sluggard,  that  cannot  be  so  excited.  Reason  must  be  willed  into 
action,  and  as  this  can  rarely  happen  when  the  will  is  already 
determined  by  affections  and  passions,  so,  when  it  does  happen, 
a  sort  of  composition  generally  follows,  between  the  two  princi- 
ples; and  if  affections  and  passions  cannot  govern  absolutely,  nor 
even  subject  reason  to  serve  as  their  instrument,  they  require 
and  obtain  more  indulgence  from  her  than  they  deserve,  or  than 
she  would  show  them  if  she  was  entirely  free  from  their  force, 
and  free  from  their  seduction. 

These  reflections,  which  have  been  touched  upon  already,  may 
account  for  the  unnatural  manner  in  which  the  law  of  nature 
has  been  executed  by  civil  societies,  and  for  the  absurd  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  copied,  and  improved  too,  as  they  pretend, 
by  civil  laws.  Had  the  reverse  of  all  this  been  done  in  a  closer 
conformity  to  the  law  of  nature,  the  moral  state  of  mankind  had 
been  truly  paradisaical,  but  it  would  not  have  been  human.  We 
should  not  have  been  the  creatures  we  were  designed  to  be,  and 
a  gap  would  have  been  left  in  the  gradation  of  created  intelli- 
gences. The  tables  of  the  law  of  nature  are  hung  up,  as  it  were 
in  the  works  of  God,  and  are  made  obvious  to  the  sight  of  man, 
not  because  he  is  able  to  observe  them  in  their  whole  extent  and 
in  every  part  alike,  but  that  he  may  keep  them  constantly  in 
view,  and  depart  as  little  as  possible,  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
infirmities  and  so  many  temptations,  from  them.  God  has  shown 
us  wherein  our  wisdom,  our  happiness,  and  the  perfection  of  our 
nature  consist;  and  he  has  left  us  to  pursue  these  ends  by  the  use 
of  our  reason.  But  reason  not  being  given  to  all  alike,  and  being 
very  imperfectly  given  to  those  who  possess  the  greatest  share, 
our  wisdom  and  our  happiness  are  very  imperfect  likewise,  and 
the  state  of  mankind  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  imperfect  state. 
We  look  up  much  higher  than  we  are  able  to  rise. 

Whatever  violations  of  these  laws  may  have  been  frequently 
committed,  by  particular  men,  and  upon  particular  occasions, 
none  that  were  deemed  to  be  such,  and  perhaps  few  that  might 
be  called  such  strictly,  have  been  enacted  into  laws,  or  have 
grown  up  into  established  customs  by  the  plenary,  or  less  ple- 
nary permission  which  civilians  speak  of,  one  of  which  gives  a 
right  to  do,  and  the  other  exempts  from  punishment  for  doing. 
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I  scarce  believe,  on  the  credit  of  ancient  and  modem  authors, 
many  of  the  stories  which  are  told  concerning  the  ^Manners  of 
people,  whom  they  call  savage  or  barbarous.  But  if  I  believed 
them  all,  I  would  still  maintain  that  there  were  in  Greece,  and 
at  Rome,  as  many  things  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature  enjoined 
or  at  least  permitted,  as  can  be  produced  from  the  relations  we 
have  of  the  people  of  Colchos,  of  the  MassagetaB,or  of  the  Getu- 
lians;  and  further,  that  if  there  are  not  in  our  civilised  and  en- 
lightened age  as  many,  there  are  some  that  exceed,  in  injustice 
and  inhumanity,  all  that  we  are  told  of  Iroquois,  Brasilians,  or 
the  wildest  inhabitants  of  African  deserts.  The  great  and  prin- 
cipal difference  lies  here.  Our  legal  violations  of  natural  law 
have  a  solemn  varnish  of  policy,  and  even  of  religion,  which  the 
casuists  of  the  law  and  those  of  the  gospel  throw  over  them,  and 
which  always  disguise,  although  they  cannot  always  hide  them. 
Illiterate  savage  nations  have  no  such  varnish  to  employ,  and 
their  laws  and  customs  appear  to  every  eye  but  their  own,  as 
unnatural  and  abominable  as  they  really  are.  To  this  it  may 
be  added,  that  they  who  can  write  have  a  great  advantage  over 
those  who  cannot,  in  all  such  cases.  They  can  extenuate  and 
exaggerate  matters  of  fact,  and  they  seldom  fail  to  do  it,  with  no 
more  regard  to  truth  than  is  necessary  to  make  the  falsehood 
pass.  If  we  had  the  history  of  Canaan  written  by  a  Canaanite,  that 
of  Carthage  by  a  Carthaginian,  or  that  of  Mexico  and  Peni  by 
a  Mexican  and  Peruvian,  figure  to  yourself  how  the  hospitality, 
the  fidelity,  the  innocence,  and  simplicity  of  manners,  of  all  these 
people,  would  be  exemplified  in  various  instances,  and  what  fur- 
ther proofs  would  be  brought  of  the  ferocity,  the  treachery,  the 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  Israelites,  the  Romans,  and  the  Span- 
iards, of  the  first  and  the  last  especially. 

It  has  been  said,  that  <<  the  tables  of  natural  law  are  hung 
"  up  in  the  works  of  God,  and  are  obvious  to  the  sight  of  man." 
They  are  so.  They  are  so  obvious,  that  no  man  who  is  able  to 
read  the  plainest  character  can  mistake  them,  and  therefore  no 
political  society  ever  framed  a  system  of  law  in  direct  and 
avowed  contradiction  to  them.  No  not  even  the  Jews,  who 
might  think,  and  who  did  think,  that  they  had  little  concern  in 
the  law  of  nature;  since  the  author  of  nature  had  given  them  a 
particular  law.  They  might  justify  their  neglect  of  the  former, 
in  much  the  same  manner  that  Omar  justified  the  order  he  gave 
for  burning  the  Alexandrian  library;  and,  by  what  some  of  their 
rabbins  have  said,  they  seem  to  do  little  else.  If  the  law  of 
nature  contains  nothing  more  than  the  written  and  oral  law  of 
Moses,  it  is  unnecessary,  might  they  say,  and  the  saying  would 
be  worthy  of  them.  If  it  contains  anything  which  is  not  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  or  which  differs  from  that,  it  ought  to  be  de- 
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stroyed.  But,  however,  they  acknowledged  in  some  sort  a  law 
of  nature,  since  they  acknowledged  a  law  antecedent  to  that  of 
Moses,  and  given  to  all  the  sons  of  Noah. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  law  of  nature  is  too  evident,  and  too  im- 
portant not  to  have  been  always  the  law  of  laws.  Such  it  has 
been  reputed,  and  as  such  it  has  been  respected,  not  only  by  the 
most  famous  legislators  and  philosophers,  but  by  those  who 
made  the  first  rude  essays  towards  the  establishment  of  civil 
government.  Inward  consciousness  and  outward  observation, 
could  not  fail  to  make  it  known  to  them,  and  to  the  fathers  of 
families,  or  the  patriarchs  of  mankind  before  them.  The  errors 
about  it,  and  the  contradictions  to  it,  that  abound,  and  have 
always  abounded,  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  societies,  proceed 
from  causes  of  a  very  diflerent  nature,  and  very  consistent  with 
all  that  has  been  said  of  it.  The  law  is  plain,  but  the  precepts 
it  contains  are  general.  Reason  collects  them  easily  from  the 
whole  system  of  God's  works,  from  the  constitution  of  human 
nature,  the  consequences  of  human  actions,  and  the  invariable 
course  of  things.  But  then  to  make  the  greatest  part  of  these 
general  precepts  as  useful  to  human  kind  as  the  divine  lawgiver 
intended  them  to  be,  reason  has  a  further  task  assigned  her. 
Reason  must  be  employed  to  make  proper  and  necessary  deduc- 
tions from  these  precepts,  and  to  apply  them  in  every  case  that 
concerns  our  duty  to  God  and  man,  according  to  the  different  re- 
lations in  which  we  all  stand  to  both,  and  the  different  places  we 
hold  in  society. 

Now  human  reason  being  at  best  as  fallible  as  it  is,  and  hav- 
ing been  as  little  informed  by  experience  as  it  was  in  the  early 
ages,  when  mankind  began  to  gather  into  political  societies,  a 
multitude  of  false  deductions  and  wrong  applications  could  not 
fail  to  be  made;  for  nothing  can  be  more  true  than  this  observa- 
tion, that  the  difficulty  of  applying  general,  and  even  common 
notions  to  particulars,  is  one  great  cause  of  the  errors  and  mis- 
fortunes of  mankind.  These  deductions  and  applications  were 
made  diversely  among  divers  people,  and  every  one  accepting 
those  of  their  own  growth,  for  true  dictates  of  nature  and  reason 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  numberless  prejudices  they  produced, 
and  how  the  laws,  customs,  opinions,  and  manners  of  nations 
have  been  rendered  as  various;  and  as  opposite  in  the  very  same 
respects,  as  they  are  and  have  always  been.  These  prejudices 
for  so  they  may  be  properly  named,  were  at  first  universally,  as 
they  are  still  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  prejudices  of  real 
ignorance.  Those  of  fantastic  knowledge  succeeded  these,  wher- 
ever men  advanced  from  simplicity  to  refinement,  "a  neces- 
sariis  ad  elegantiora;"  and  which  of  these  have  most  hurt  may 
be  disputed.    Thus  much  is  certain.    There  were  prejudices  of 
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superstition  to  corrupt  religion,  and  prejudices  in  favor  of  licen- 
tiousness and  of  tyranny,  both  to  corrupt  the  first  principles  of 
civil  government,  and  to  perpetuate  error:  so  that  when  men  of 
dififerent  families  and  countries,  and  all  fraught  with  different 
prejudices,  mingled  one  way  or  other  in  the  same  societies,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  their  systems  of  religion  and  government  were 
such  as  we  find  them  in  all  ages. 

The  confusion  was  so  great  that  the  laws  of  nature,  and  those 
of  positive  institution,  were  but  ill  distinguished,  and  that  some, 
or  all,  of  the  first  kind  passed  for  laws  of  the  second,  whilst  some 
of  the  second  passed  for  laws  of  the  first.  Such  examples  may 
be  found,  particularly  among  the  Jews,  about  whom,  of  all  the 
ancient  nations,  we  are  the  most  concerned  to  be  inquisitive,  and 
of  whom  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  their  traditions,  or  their  rea- 
sonings upon  them,  are  most  precarious.  They  acknowledged 
in  some  sort,  as  it  has  been  said,  a  law  of  nature,  since  they  ac- 
knowledged a  law  antecedent  to  that  of  Moses,  and  unwritten 
precepts  of  universal  and  perpetual  obligation.  The  rectitiide  of 
these  precepts  is  manifest,  and  unknown  to  no  man,  "  Rectitudo 
est  manifestior,  utpote  nemini  fer^  non  agnita,''  as  Mr.  Selden 
says,*  speaking  after  the  rabbins.  But  these  precepts  were  not 
collected  by  human  reason,  from  the  constitution  of  nature.  They 
were  revealed  by  God  himself  to  Noah,  the  Jews  affirm,  and 
were  designed  for  all  his  posterity,  as  they  were  renewed  to  the 
Israelites,  at  the  station  in  Mara,  with  a  precept  about  keeping 
the  Sabbath,  and  other  additional  precepts.  I  enter  into  these 
particulars  in  order  to  observe  only,  what  an  unnatural  jumble 
this  people  made  of  seven  principal  precepts,  which  composed, 
according  to  them,  a  code  of  natural  and  universal  law,  and  the 
original  source  of  all  law,  "  primordialem  legem  et  matricem 
omnium  praeceptorum  Dei."t  There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  more 
absurd  nor  ridiculous  in  the  whole  Jewish  system. 

No  doubt  can  be  entertained  whether  the  law  of  nature  for- 
bids idolatry,  blasphemy,  murder,  theft,  and,  I  think,  incest,  too, 
at  least  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  the  highest 
instance  of  it.  But  surely  none,  except  rabbins,  could  have 
blended  up  with  these  a  precept  that  forbids  the  eating  the 
member  of  a  living  animal,  which  is  such  a  piece  of  cruelty,  that 
I  shall  not  believe  on  the  word  of  Maimonides,  of  Arnobius,  or 
any  other  author,  that  the  kings  of  the  nations,  or  the  most  en- 
thusiastic bacchanals,  did  it  in  the  celebration  of  their  idolatrous 
feasts,  nor  even  that  the  Israelites,  who  were  so  prone  to  spill 
blood,  were  as  fond  of  swallowing  it  in  this  filthy  manner,  fresh 
and  reeking.    This  circumstance  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 

*  De  Jure  Nat  et  Gent  jaxta,  &c.  1.  i,  c.  10.  f  Ibid. 
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prove,  that  the  "  prascepta  Noachidarum'*  were  an  invention  of 
the  Talmudists,  whose  practice  it  was  to  forge,  and  who  wanted 
skill  and  knowledge  to  make  their  forgeries  probable.  A  natural 
law  against  a  practice,  to  which  there  is  no  inducement  in  humao 
nature,  although  men  are  carnivorous  animals,  is  most  rabbinical* 
ly,  that  is,  impertinently,  assumed.  He  must  be  a  rabbin  too, 
who  is  able  to  discover  how  a  precept,  to  regulate  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, can  be  said  to  have  made  another  head  of  natural  law. 
Selden*  treats  of  this  in  the  last  place,  because  he  thinks  it  rela* 
tive  to  the  other  six,  which  would  have  been  given  in  vain,  if 
judgments  had  not  been  established  to  punish  the  violation  of 
them.  But  how  could  all  these  judgments  be  established  by  one 
of  these  seven  precepts?  By  judgments  the  Talmudists  understand 
all  constitutions,  customs,  actions,  circumstances,  decisions,  and 
law  cases,  which  are  of  moment  in  criminal  causes.  It  would 
be  too  ridiculous  to  suppose  judgments,  in  this  sense,  estabhshed 
by  a  single  precept  of  the  law  of  nature.  What  did  this  precept 
then  command?  A  tribunal  to  be  erected  for  the  trial  of  all 
offences  against  these  laws,  or  a  council-chamber  wherein  new 
laws,  for  enforcing  these,  should  be  made?t  Or  did  God  by  one 
precept  of  natural  and  universal  law  confirm  and  ratify  all  future 
judgments  that  should  be  given,  and  all  future  laws  that  should 
be  made  by  human  authority,  to  secure  the  observation  of  six 
other  precepts?  I  can  think  so  the  less,  because  the  judgments 
of  his  chosen  people  were  often  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature, 
truly  so  called  in  particular  instances;  and  because,  in  general,  a 
spirit  of  injustice,  which  established  one  rule  for  themselves  and 
another  for  every  other  person,  ran  through  all  their  judicial 
proceedings. 

Another  instance  of  that  confusion  which  arose  in  men's 
notions  concerning  laws  of  nature,  and  laws  of  positive  institu- 
tion, mieht  be  drawn  from  the  decree  of  the  first  Christian  coun- 
cil,  in  which  the  apostles  and  elders  imposed  no  other  load  on 
the  converts  from  paganism,  than  abstinence  from  things  offered 
to  idols,  from  blood,  from  things  suffocated,  and  from  fornication, 
according  to  the  copy  we  have  of  it;  all  of  which,  as  well  as 
circumcision,  and  other  observances  from  which  these  converts 
were  exempted,  made  parts  of  the  Mosaical  institution.f  But  it 
appears  by  ancient  manuscripts,  and  by  the  citations  of  Irenseus, 
and  Cyprian,  as  well  as  by  other  authorities,  that  another  duty 
which  was  not  most  certainly  of  Mosaical  institution,  and  was 

•  Lib.  vii,  c.  4. 

f  — Domus  Judicii  nunc  pro  tribonali  aut  foro — nunc  pro  loco  aut  coeta,  quo 
sanciuntur  novae  le^es — sumitur. — Id.  ib. 
t  Selden,  lib.  vii,  c.  12. 
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Elainly  a  moral  obligation  arising  from  the  real  law  of  nature, 
ad  been  contained  in  the  original  decree.  The  converts  were) 
to  abstain  from  doing  to  others  what  they  would  not  that  others 
should  do  to  them.  This  instance^  and  the  former,  might  be 
more  explained.  But  enough  has  been  said  on  these  two  sub- 
jectSy  and  we  may  proceed  to  take  notice  of  those  instances 
wherein  things  are,  and  have  been,  forbid  by  civil  or  ecclesias- 
tical laws,  which  are  not  only  permitted  in  the  fullest  manner 
by  the  law  of  nature,  but  seem  much  more  conformable  to  it 
than  the  institutions  opposed  to  them:  and  of  others  wherein 
things  directly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature  are,  and  have 
been,  permitted,  or  commanded,  by  civil  or  ecclesiastical  laws, 
and  by  both. 


XVII. 

That  the  human,  like  every  other  species  of  animals,  should 
multiply  by  the  copulation  of  the  two  sexes,  and  be  propagated 
by  their  care  to  nurse  and  breed  up  their  young,  is  undoubtedly 
a  law  of  nature.  Self-love,  the  great  spring  of  human  actions, 
prompts  to  both.  But  as  it  is  more  immediately  determined,  and 
more  strongly  stimulated  by  instinct,  and  by  nature,  to  one  than 
to  the  other,  it  became  necessary  to  give  this  principle,  by  reason 
and  by  art,  all  the  additional  strength  that  could  be  given  them, 
or,  at  least,  to  let  it  lose  none  that  it  had.  For  this  purpose  it 
was  necessary,  that  parents  should  know  certainly  their  own 
respective  broods,  and  that,  as  a  woman  cannot  doubt  whether 
she  is  the  mother  of  the  child  she  bears,  so  a  man  should  have 
all  the  assurance  law  can  give  him,  that  he  is  the  father  of  the 
child  he  begets;  for  a  likeness  of  features  would  not  amount  to 
a  sufficient  assurance,  though  I  have  read  of  a  country  where 
women  were  common,  and  where  paternity  was  ascertained  no 
other  wav.  Thus  matrimony  forms  families,  which  could  not 
be  formed  without  it;  and  families  form  states,  which  could  not 
be  formed  without  them.  It  was  this  first  and  natural  union 
which  preceded,  and  prepared  mankind  for  political  or  civil 
union,  and  the  bonds  of  this  second  union  were  more  effectually 
strengthened  by  those  of  paternal  and  filial  afiection,  and  con- 
sanguinity, than  they  could  have  been  by  those  alone  of  acci- 
dental interests  Uable  to  vary,  and  of  covenants  liable  to  be 
broken.  On  such  principles,  and  for  such  purposes  I  presume 
that  matrimony  was  instituted.  They  are  evidently  derived 
from  the  law  of  nature.  The  institution  therefore  is  conform- 
able to  the  law  of  nature,  as  far  as  it  is  subservient  to  these  ends. 
But  when  it  is  carried  further  than  these  ends  require,  and  that 
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which  is  consistent  with  them,  or  even  conducive  to  them,  is 
forbid,  it  is,  in  every  such  respect,  a  mere  arbitrary  imposition* 

Great  attention  has  been  had  in  every  well  constituted  govern- 
ment, ta  promote  the  multiplication  of  mankind,  and  this  atten- 
tion must  be  always  necessary;  for  if  the  human  race  is  daily 
increasing,  it  is  daily  decreasing  likewise,  and  it  would  be  tri- 
fling to  maintain  that  celibacy  is  less  hurtful,  or  polygamy  less 
necessary  than  they  were  formerly,  on  Cumberland's  vain  as- 
sumption that  the  earth  is  sufficiently  peopled.  Men  who  were 
advanced  in  years,  and  had  never  been  married,  were  stigma- 
tised at  Sparta;  and  as  well  there  as  at  Rome,  and  in  many 
other  places,  great  immunities,  prerogatives,  and  other  encou- 
ragements were  granted  to  those,  who  had  a  large  legitimate 
issue.  The  Talmudists  carry  the  obligation  of  getting  children 
so  far,  that  they  declare  the  neglect  of  it  to  be  a  sort  of  homicide. 
<<  Quincunque  Israelita  liberis  operam  non  dat,  est  velut  homi- 
cida."* 

Two  sorts  of  polygamy  are  distinguished  by  the  civilians. — 
That  of  one  man  who  has  several  wives,  and  that  of  one  woman 
who  has  several  husbands.  All  the  ends  of  matrimony  are  an- 
swered by  the  first.  It  has  therefore  prevailed  always,  and  it 
still  prevails  generally,  if  not  universally,  either  as  a  reasonable 
indulgence  to  mankind,  or  as  a  proper,  and,  in  the  early  ages,  a 
necessary  expedient  to  increase  their  numbers.  Such  it  is,  no 
doubt,  such  it  must  be,  in  the  order  of  nature;  and  when  we  are 
told  that  it  has  not  this  effect  among  the  people  who  retain  the 
custom  at  this  day,  either  the  fact  asserted  by  men  who  cannot 
be  competent  judges  of  it,  may  be  untrue,  or  sodomy  and  abor- 
tions, in  conjunction  with  other  unnatural  causes,  may  prevent 
the  natural  eflfect  of  polygamy.  The  ends  of  matrimony  are  not 
answered  by  the  second,  which  has  been,  I  suppose,  a  double 
polygamy,  wherever  it  has  been  practised;  since  we  cannot 
believe  that  the  superior  sex  ever  submitted  their  prerogative  to 
the  inferior,  and  that  several  men  became  the  property  of  one 
woman,  although  mention  be  made  by  Strabo  of  the  Sabeans, 
among  whom  one  woman  was  the  wife  of  a  whole  family.  She 
lay  with  the  eldest  all  night,  and  drudged  on  with  the  rest  all 
day.  Other  examples  of  the  same  kind  might  be  quoted  from 
modem  travellers,  who  speak  of  some  countries  where  every 
woman  is  married  to  seven  husbands,  and  of  others  where  the 
wife  may,  and  the  husband  may  not,  call  in  assistants  to  the 
bed,  by  which  custom  the  prerogative  of  the  ancient  patriarchs 
would  be  reversed  in  favor  of  woman,  and  they  would  have,  if 
I  may  say  so,  their  male  concubines.    But,  to  proceed  on  the 

*  Selden,  Uxor  Ebraica,  lib.  i,  c.  9. 
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more  probable  hypothesis:  the  divine  Plato  approved,  the  Spartan 
lawgiver  instituted,  a  community  of  wives,  and  Caesar  reports, 
that  there  were  in  our  Britain  certain  amicable  societies  of  both 
aexes,  wherein  every  woman  was  the  wife  of  ten  or  twelve  men, 
and  every  man  the  husband  of  as  many  women.  The  most  ad- 
mired philosophers,  the  most  famous  legislators,  and  several  of 
the  least  civilised  people,  Britons  and  others,  admitted  the  same 
absurd  abuse  of  matrimony,  and  destroyed  one  end  at  least  of 
its  institution,  by  making  the  ascertainment  of  fathers  impossi- 
ble, as  Diodorus  Siculus*  says,  <<  that  of  mothers  too  was  made 
by  a  nation  in  India,  where  the  children  were  changed  as  soon 
as  bom/' 

The  first  sort  of  polygamy,  for  the  second  was  too  contrary 
to  nature  and  good  policy  to  spread  wide,  or  to  last  long,  was 
allowed  by  the  M osaical  law,  and  was  authorised  by  God  him- 
self. There  is,  indeed,  a  very  loose  restraint  laid  on  a  king,  in 
the  seventeenth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  He  is  not  to  multiply 
wives,  lest  his  heart  should  be  turned  away;  neither  is  he  to 
multiply  greatly  silver  and  gold.  Moderation  was  prescribed  in 
both  passages:  but  wives  and  wealth,  suitable  to  the  kingly 
state,  were  implied  in  both.  The  number  of  one,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  other  are  not  determined.  They  were  left,  pro- 
bably, to  the  judgment  of  the  king  himself,  for  whom  the  law 
was  made:  but  the  rabbins,  who  made  many  arbitrary  laws  of 
their  own,  under  pretence  of  interpreting  divine  laws,  as  other 
rabbins  have  continued  to  do,  thought  fit  to  limit  the  number  of 
queens,  or  of  queens  and  concubines  both,  to  eighteen;  the 
ridiculous  reasons  for  which  specific  number  may  be  seen  in 
Selden's  treatise,  called  "Uxor  Ebraica.'^t  By  the  same  autho- 
rity priests  were  allowed  to  have  but  one  wife,  and  all  other 
persons  but  four;  the  reason  for  which  number  it  is  more  easy 
to  imagine,  than  to  express  decently. 

The  zeal  of  the  Jews  to  promote  the  observation  of  the  pre- 
cept to  increase  and  multiply,  was  so  great,  that  besides  the 
establishment  and  regulation  of  polygamy,  their  doctors  de- 
scended into  many  particulars  for  the  same  purpose,  and  among 
the  rest  were  careful  to  appoint  stated  periods,  beyond  which  it 
was  not  lawful  to  neglect  the  performance  of  conjugal  duty  in 
any  form  of  life.  The  periods  were  marked  even  to  the  arti- 
ficer, the  countryman,  and  the  seaman;  and  the  wife  had  her 
remedy  if  the  law  was  not  observed.  The  prodigious  numbers, 
of  which  this  nation  appears  to  have  consisted,  from  the  exode 
to  the  destruction  of  their  city  by  Titus  Vespasian,  and  the 
constant  reparation  of  these  numbers  aAer  so  many  massacres, 

•  Lib.  u.  t  Lib.  i,  c.  8. 
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captivities  and  other  desolations,  must  be  ascribed,  as  I  think,  if 
we  believe  them  to  have  been  real,  to  that  prodigious  and  con- 
stant increase  of  people  which  a  well  ordered  polygamy  caused. 

The  writers,  who  pretend  sometimes  that  polygamy  has  not 
the  effect  ascribed  to  it,  employ,  at  other  times  this  very  increase 
as  an  argument  against  it.  But  surely  the  a]^[ument,  as  well  as 
the  pretence,  is  false.  Increase  of  people  must  be  always  an 
advantage,  and  can  never  be  hurtful  to  any  state,  no  nor  cum- 
bersome to  particular  families,  unless  the  want  of  order,  good 
policy,  and  industry  make  it  so.  To  talk  of  a  commonwealth 
sinking  under  its  own  weight  by  the  increase  of  people,  as  Puf- 
fendorf  does  in  one  place,*  might  have  appeared  reasonable  to 
those  ancient  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  who  sent  so  many 
colonies  abroad  for  fear  of  starving  at  home,  and  would,  I  question 
not,  appear  so  at  this  time  to  the  nations  of  Africa,  who  sell  their 
children  not  only  to  procure  themselves  brandy  and  tobacco,  or 
other  wares,  but  to  prevent  an  overstock  of  inhabitants.  The 
truth  however  is,  and  it  may  be  easily  demonstrated,  that  num- 
bers of  people  are  strength  and  wealth  to  every  country,  and 
that  the  law  of  nature,  which  directs  the  increase  of  them,  is  in 
this  instance  what  it  is  in  all  others,  the  law  of  good  policy. 

Thus  therefore  the  matter  stands.  This  sort  of  polygamy  is 
quite  conformable  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  provides  the  most 
effectual  means  for  the  generation  and  education  of  children. 
In  the  other  state,  mankind  may  multiply  perhaps  as  much  in 
the  first  instance  of  begetting,  but  not  in  the  second  of  breeding 
up,  for  want  of  an  equal  ascertainment  of  both  the  parents: 
and  this  defect  may  disappoint,  to  a  degree,  the  intention  of 
nature.  Monogamy,  on  the  other  hand,  or  the  confinement  of 
one  husband  to  one  wife,  whilst  they  both  live,  for  I  shall  use 
the  word  in  this  sense  here,  will  unite  the  care  of  both  parents 
in  breeding  up  subjects  of  the  commonwealth,  but  will  not  serve 
as  effectually,  nor  in  as  great  numbers,  to  the  begetting  them. 
The  prohibition  of  polygamy  of  the  first  kind,  is,  therefore,  not 
only  a  prohibition  of  what  nature  permits  in  the  fullest  manner, 
but  of  what  she  requires  too  in  some  manner,  and  often  in  a 
greater  degree  than  ordinary,  for  the  reparation  of  states  ex- 
hausted by  wars,  by  plagues,  and  other  calamities.  The  insti- 
tution of  the  second  sort  contradicts  her  intention  in  one  part, 
as  the  institution  of  monogamy  diminishes  the  effect  of  her  law 
in  another  part.  The  prohibition  is  absurd,  and  the  imposition 
arbitrary. 

The  imposition  is  very  ancient:  however,  if  it  be  as  ancient 
in  Greece  as  Cecrops,  and  if  this  kind  of  matrimony  was  the 
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most  perfect,  as  many  assert,  there  would  be  reason  to  wonder 
how  the  most  perfect  kind  came  to  be  established  by  an  unin- 
spired lawgiver  among  the  nations,  whilst  the  least  perfect  kind 
hiBul  been  established  by  Moses,  the  messenger,  and  prophet  of 
Grod,  among  his  chosen  people.  The  Romans  took  many  things 
from  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  from  the  Etrurians,  at  the  founda- 
tion of  their  monarchy,  although  Pythagoras  was  no  more  the 
cotemporary  of  Numa,  than  he  was  the  scholar  of  Ezekiel. 
But  from  whomsoever  they  took  the  institution  of  marrisige,  the 
matrimonial  tables,  aud  the  oath  which  every  married  man  was 
obliged  to  take  before  the  censors,  declared  it  to  be  for  the  pro- 
creation of  children;  and  they  made  laws  occasionally  to  en- 
courage this  procreation. 

If  Lycurgus,  on  whose  principles  every  child  was  the  child 
of  the  commonwealth,  deemed  it  expedient  for  improving  the 
several  broods,  that  his  citizens  should  cross  them,  by  lying  with 
the  wives  of  one  another;  and  if  the  ephori  obhged  one  of  their 
kings  to  take  a  second  wife,  when  he  would  not  part  with  the 
first,  who  was  barren,  the  Romans  needed  to  have  made  no 
great  scruple  of  borrowing  wives,  to  increase  or  to  mend  their 
race,  and  Cato  is  said  to  have  lent  his  Marcia  to  Hortensius. 
Nay,  Caesar  intended  to  procure  a  law,  which  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes had  orders  to  propose,  and  by  which  every  one  should 
be  authorised  to  take  as  many  wives  as  he  pleased,  and  such  as 
he  pleased,  <<liberorum  quaerendorum  causfi."  The  passage 
may,  indeed,  have  another  sense;  and  if  Suetonius,  from  whom 
it  is  taken,  wrote — ^^  uxores— quas  et  quot  vellet,*'  instead  of 
^  vellent,"  it  must  mean  that  Csesar  intended  the  new  preroga- 
tive for  himself  alone,  as  the  occasion  that  introduces  the  anec- 
dote, and  the  circumstance  of  directing  the  law  to  be  proposed 
when  he  should  be  absent,  <<  cum  ipse  abesset,''  may  incline  one 
to  suspect.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  pro- 
bable than  this,  that  Caesar  considered,  besides  the  constant 
waste  of  Roman  citizens,  which  the  exposition  of  infants,  and 
perhaps  the  severity  of  paternal  power,  but  certainly  their  ordi- 
nary state  of  war  occasioned,  the  extraordinary  loss  of  people, 
which  the  commonwealth  had  sustained  in  his  time  by  proscrip- 
tions, and  a  long  course  of  civil  war.  It  is  probable  that  he 
considered  this,  and  it  is  therefore  much  more  wonderful  his 
successor  should  not  think,  after  another  proscription,  and  ano- 
ther civil  war,  of  establishing  polygamy,  to  repair  these  accu- 
mulated losses,  than  that  he,  the  first  Caesar,  should.  This  was 
not  done,  however,  nor  was  polygamy  established  among  the 
Romans  before  they  were  Christians.  It  was  less  likely  to  b^ 
so  afterwards,  and  if  Valentinian  married  two  wives,  and  gave 
leave  to  his  subjects  to  do  the  same,  by  a  public  edict,  as  the 
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ecclesiastical  historian  Socrates  says  he  did,  his  example  was 
not  followed.  We  may  doubt  too,  whether  that  of  Socrates, 
the  philosopher  I  mean,  was  followed  on  the  same  occasion  at 
Athens.  Diogenes  Laertius*  relates,  that  the  Athenians  de- 
creed, when  their  city  was  depopulated  by  war  and  sickness, 
that  every  citizen  might  have,  to  increase  the  number  of  chil- 
dren, a  second  wife,  besides  her  who  was  called  his  town  wife, 
and  of  which  sort  he  could  have  but  one.t  Socrates  took  the 
advantage  of  this  decree,  which  set  aside  the  law  of  Cecrops, 
and  he  despised,  with  a  great  elevation  of  mind,  those  who  cri- 
ticised his  conduct,  and  threw  out  reproaches  against  him. 
This  famous  missionary  of  natural  religion  and  law  declared  by 
this  action,  that  polygamy  was  against  neither,  and  that  the  law 
of  Cecrops  had  forbid  what  they  allowed. 


XVIII. 

The  reasons  that  determined  the  lawgivers  of  Greece,  and 
Rome,  and  of  some  few  other  states,  to  forbid  a  plurality  of 
wives,  which  was  permitted  in  almost  all  countries,  may  have 
been  such  as  these.  They  saw  that  polygamy  would  create  large 
families,  and  large  families  a  greater  expense  than  could  be  borne 
by  men  who  were  reduced  to  live  in  cities,  and  other  fixed  habi- 
tations, where  property  was  distinguished,  and  where  no  one 
could  afford  to  spend  more  than  his  legal  possessions,  his  labor, 
and  his  industry,  gave  him.  Monogamy  was  a  sort  of  sumptuary 
law,  and  might  be  thought  the  more  reasonable,  because,  even 
in  those  countries  where  polygamy  was  established,  men  were 
not  permitted  to  marry  more  women  than  they  were  able  to 
maintain. 

Another  reason,  that  served  to  confirm  this  institution,  was  the 
part  assigned  to  the  priests  in  it.  Dionysius  Halicar.J  having 
observed  how  ill  women  had  been  used  to  keep  their  conjugal 
vow,  even  in  countries  where  a  very  singular  magistrate,§  a 
magistrate  to  preserve  their  chastity,  was  appointed,  speaks  with 
great  encomium  of  a  law  that  Romulus  made  to  attach  every 
Roman  wife  to  her  husband,  by  an  entire  participation  of  all  his 
possessions  and  of  his  religious  rites.  ||  These  sacred  nuptials 
were  celebrated  by  a  solemn  sacrifice,  and  by  the  eating  together 
of  a  consecrated  barley  cake.     The  natural  effect  of  this  law  and 

♦  Vit.  Socrat. 
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this  religious  ceremony  was  such,  that  during  five  hundred  and 
twenty  years  there  was  no  instance  of  a  divorce  at  Rome;  for  so 
I  imderstand  the  historian,  who  does  not  refer,  according  to  my 
apprehension,  to  any  express  prohibition  of  divorces,  in  the  case 
even  of  these  marrisiges,  by  the  law  that  estabhshed  them  as 
some  have  imagined.  Thus  monogamy  became,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  priesthood,  a  religious,  as  well  as  a  civil  institution. 
I  might  add,  not  improperly,  nor  untruly,  that  this  institution 
has  received  at  least  an  indirect  support  from  the  vices  of  hus- 
bands and  wives,  from  those  very  abuses  which  it  was  designed 
by  Romulus,  and  by  other  legislators,  to  reform.  By  entering 
into  single  marriages,  men  satisfied  the  natural  desire  of  propa- 
gating their  species,  and  acquired  the  means  of  having  a  legiti- 
mate issue;  whilst  nothing  hindered  them,  nor  their  wives  neither, 
except  the  want  of  opportunity,  from  indulging  their  lust  with 
others,  in  spite  of  their  sacred  bonds,  and  the  legal  property 
they  had  in  one  another's  persons.  We  may  believe  the  more 
easily,  that  such  considerations  helped  to  reconcile  pagans  to  the 
seeming  constraint  of  single  marriages,  since  we  can  make  no 
doubt  that  they  have  the  same  effect  on  Christians,  who  think 
these  marriages  instituted  by  God  himself  immediately,  as  many 
of  the  former  deemed  them  to  be  enjoined  by  the  law  of  nature; 
for  what  authority  does  in  one  case,  custom  might  very  well  do 
in  the  other:  and  it  is  much  less  strange  that  custom,  which  we 
call  a  second  nature,  should  pass  for  the  first  and  real  nature, 
than  that  human  authority  should  pass  for  divine. 

But  of  all  the  reasons,  by  which  we  may  account  for  the  pre- 
valence of  single  marriages,  in  opposition  to  polygamy,  divorces 
constituted  the  principal  and  the  most  effectual.  With  them 
monogamy  may  be  thought  a  reasonable  institution.  Without 
them  it  is  an  absurd,  unnatural,  and  cruel  imposition.  It  crosses 
the  intention  of  nature  doubly,  as  it  stands  in  opposition  to  the 
most  effectual  means  of  multiplying  the  human  species,  and  as 
it  forbids  the  sole  expedient,  by  which  this  evil  can  be  lessened 
in  any  degree,  and  the  intention  of  nature  can  be,  in  many  cases, 
at  all  carried  on.  Although  the  first  mention  of  divorces  be 
made  by  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah  occasionally,  seven  or  eight 
hundred  years  after  the  law  was  given,  they  had  been  always 
in  use  among  the  Israelites;  and  as  the  right  was  derived,  by 
their  doctors,  both  from  the  natural  and  the  Mosaical  law,  so 
they  were  practised  under  no  very  strict  regulations.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  forms.  The  legal  causes  had  a  great  latitude:  a 
divorce  was  sufficiently  authorised  when  a  woman  did  not  find 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  because  of  some  turpitude  in 
her  person  or  behavior,  or  even  because  he  found  another  womau 
whom  he  thought  handsomer,  or  whom  it  was  more  convenient 
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to  him  to  marry.*  Thus  the  people  of  God  had  an  adTantage, 
in  this  respect,  over  other  people.  Plurality  of  wives  might 
have  made  divorces  less  necessary.  The  defects  in  body  or  mind 
of  one,  would  be  compensated  by  the  perfections  of  the  others; 
or  if  they  proved  all  alike  disagreeable,  the  husband  had  the 
resource  of  concubines.  The  case  of  the  Romans,  and  all  those 
nations  where  single  marriages  were  established,  was  very  dif- 
ferent. He  who  had  a  barren  wife  could  not  fulfil  the  law  of 
nature,  nor  swear  without  perjury,  as  he  was  obliged  to  do,  that 
he  kept  a  wife  in  order  to  have  children  by  her;  and  therefore 
Carvilius  Rugat  acted  very  conscientiously  when  he  was  the 
first,  if  he  was  the  first,  to  put  away  his  wife.  The  law  casuists, 
who  decide  that  barrenness  is  not  a  sufficient  cause  of  separation, 
because  it  may  be  the  misfortune,  but  cannot  be  imputed  as  the 
fistult  of  the  woman,  might  as  well  decide,  that  no  accidental  in- 
firmity, which  renders  a  man  incapable  of  performing  his  office 
in  the  state,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  removing  him.  The  Romans 
paid  no  regard  to  such  casuistry.  They  continued  divorces  in 
this,  and  many  other  cases;  such,  for  instance,  as  ill  management 
of  family  affairs,  or  an  intolerable  and  incurable  ill  humor,  which 
were  the  reasons,  I  presume,  of  Cicero's  divorce  firom  Terentia; 
and  good  reasons  surely,  since  the  husband  may  be  ruined  by 
one,  and  the  peace  of  his  whole  life  be  destroyed  by  the  other. 

The  institution  of  divorces  was  of  such  absolute  necessity 
where  a  plurality  of  wives  was  forbid  and  of  so  much  conve- 
niency  where  this  plurality  was  allowed,  that  it  continued  on  the 
same  foot  among  the  Romans,  till  Christianity  was  established 
fully  in  the  empire,  and  that  it  continues  still  among  the  Jews  in 
the  East,  if  not  practised,  for  prudential  reasons,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  as  openly,  in  the  west. 

Selden  gives  a  very  particular  account,  in  the  third  book  of 
his  "  Hebrew  Wife,"  of  the  occasion  on  which  divorces  were  re- 
strained, and  it  amounts  to  this.  Hillel  and  Sammasas  were  of 
that  set  of  men,  the  rabbins,  who  pretended  to  have  authentic 
traditions,  and  certain  interpretations  of  their  law  conveyed  down 
to  them  from  Moses;  and  who  were,  notwithstanding  this  oral 
rule  of  faith,  of  doctrine,  and  of  manners,  frequently  in  opposition, 
and  at  the  head  of  different  factions  in  the  schools  of  the  Jews. 
Two  such  factions  had  been  formed,  concerning  the  legal  grounds 
of  divorces,  by  Hillel,  and  Sammaeas  who  had  been  his  scholar, 
as  Gamaliel,  the  master  of  Saint  Paul,  is  said  to  have  been  his 
nephew  and  his  successor;  and  the  disputes  ran  high  between 

*  Foeditatem  personaleni,  negotium  impudicum.    Si  invenerit  aliam  pal- 
ehriorem,  ant  sibi  commodiorem.— Seld.  De  Uz.  Ebraic. 
t  Dion.  Hal.  abi  aapnu 
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them  whilst  Christ  was  on  earth.  The  Hillelians  maintained 
the  original  right  of  repudiation,  and  such  as  it  was  practised^ 
not  only  in  the  case  of  adultery,  or  turpitude,  but  in  every  other 
other  case,  « ob  omnimodam  rem  sen  causam.'**  The  Sam- 
mseans  insisted  on  a  reformation  of  this  custom,  and  on  a  new 
interpretation  of  the  law  founded  on  a  grammatical  cricicism. — 
They  confined  the  right  of  divorce  to  the  case  of  turpitude,  alone. 
Christ  decided  the  question  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  specified 
but  one  kind  of  turpitude.  This  decision  appeared  so  strange  to 
his  disciples,  that  they  were  at  a  loss,  as  well  as  the  Pharisees, 
to  guess  why  then  Moses  had  established  the  right  of  divorce; 
for  it  is  probable  the  notion  had  not  prevailed  amongst  them, 
that  God  tolerated  superstitious  practices,  or  permitted  even 
crimes  to  have  the  sanction  of  his  law,  as  in  the  present  case  it  is 
said  that  he  did,  because  of  the  hardness  of  heart  of  their  fathers. 
The  disciples  therefore  cried  out,  that,  if  this  was  the  case,  it 
would  be  better  not  to  marry.  The  Jews  did  not  submit  to  this 
decision.  The  same  dispute  continued  many  years;  and  about 
seventy  from  the  birth  of  Christ  it  was  decided  in  favor  of  Hillel 
by  that  oracle  from  heaven,"  the  daughter  of  the  voice,'*t  which 
was  heard  at  Jabne,  not  far  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  place  per* 
haps  where  the  sanhedrim  was  then  held.  But  the  law  of  grace 
was  superior,  in  time,  to  the  natural,  and  the  Mosaical  law^ 
among  Christians.  It  had  a  right  to  be  so;  and,  besides,  we  may 
believe  very  probably,  and  very  piously,  with  Justin  the  martyr, 
that  Joseph,  having  suspected  the  holy  virgin  to  have  been  got 
with  child  before  her  marriage,  had  entertained  thoughts  of  sep- 
arating from  a  wife  whom  he  could  not  keep  according  to  the 
laws  of  his  country.J  We  may  believe  too,  on  the  foundation 
of  this  anecdote,  that  Christians  were  prepared  to  understand  the 
words  of  Jesus  in  a  sense  the  most  restrictive  of  divorces,  and  the 
least  favorable  to  that  institution.  I  said,  that  the  law  of  grace 
was  superior  in  time  to  the  other;  for  as  little  as  we  know  what 
the  practice  of  Christians  was  during  the  first  three  hundred 
years,  we  know  in  general,  that  great  relics  of  Judaism  remained 
long  amongst  them;  that  divorces  were  in  use,  even  those  which 
wives  signified  to  their  husbands;  that  the  meaning  of  the  word 
fornication  was  extended  from  the  flesh  to  the  spirit;  and  that 
this  institution  was  observed,  admitted,  denied,  to  the  time  of 
Constantino,  without  any  certain  rule  at  all;  "  aliter  atque  aliter,"$ 
says  Selden.  From  that  time  downwards,  emperors  published 
edicts;  councils  made  decrees;  fathers,  and  after  them  schoolmen, 
advanced  opinions;  ecclesiastical  and  principally  papal  power 

*  Ibid.  1.  iii,  o.  20.  f  Filia  vocis. 

%  Jnxta  patrios  mores  ejiciendam.  $  Ibid.  c.  98. 
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increased;  a  new  jurisprudence,  the  child  of  usuroaiion,  of  ignd* 
jance,  and  bigotry,  grew  up  under  the  care  of  the  canonist^ 
marriage  was  declared  a  sacrament,  and  this  tie  indissoluble. 


XIX. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  positive  laws,  ecclesiastical 
and  civil,  that  forbid  those  things  arbitrarily,  and  by  mere  will, 
which  the  laws  of  nature  permit;  we  may  properly  enough  take 
notice  of  some  restrictions  relatively  to  marriages,  which  have 
not  been  so  hard  to  impose  as  the  obligation  of  single  mar- 
riages. Polygamy  had  been  allowed  in  most  nations,  divorces 
I  believe  in  all.  It  required  time,  therefore,  to  abolish  institu- 
tions,  both  of  which  had  revelation  and  reason  on  their  side;  and 
the  last  of  which  had  been  confirmed  by  universal  practice.  But 
it  required  neither  time  nor  pains  to  continue  the  prohibition  of 
marriages  within  certain  degrees  of  consanguinity  and  affinity. 
The  Jews,  among  whom  Christianity  arose,  held  such  incestuous 
marriages  to  be  forbidden  as  much  as  adultery,  sodomy,  and  besti- 
ality. The  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  among  whom  Christianity 
had  the  greatest  increase,  and  the  firmest  establishment,  seem  to 
have  held  different  opinions,at  difierent  periods,about  the  remoter 
degrees,  but  not  to  have  varied  about  those  in  the  ascending  or 
descending  lines;  and  the  Romans,  who  made  one  state,  were 
more  uniform  on  this  head  than  the  Greeks,  who  were  divided 
into  many,  and  whose  country  produced  many  a  whimsical  phi- 
losopher that  afiected  law-giving  besides  Plato.  The  nations 
among  whom  no  regard  was  paid  to  these  degrees,  but  brothers 
mixed  with  sisters,  fathers  with  their  daughters,  and  sons  with 
their  mothers,  were  held  in  abomination,  like  all  other  nations, 
by  the  Jews,  who  were  in  return  held  in  contempt  by  these  and 
all  others.  These,  and  all  others,  were  deemed  barbarous  by  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans;  so  that  their  example  might  well  have, 
as  it  had,  no  eflect,  in  this  respect,  either  on  the  Jews,  the  Greeks, 
or  the  Romans;  though  two  of  them,  at  least,  the  Egyptian  and 
Babylonian,  had  been  masters  of  the  former  in  every  sense,  and 
though  the  second  and  the  third  had  received  the  first  principles 
of  all  their  knowledge,  and  perhaps  the  first  use  of  letters,  from 
the  same,  either  immediately  like  the  Greeks,  or  mediately 
through  the  Greeks,  like  the  Romans. 

That  the  abhorrence  of  incestuous  marriages  should  prevail 
among  the  Jews,  is  easily  accounted  for,  since  they  founded  it 
on  a  positive  law  of  God.  But  how  it  came  to  prevail  among 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  is  not  so  clear.  Was  it  founded 
among  them  on  a  law,  and  is  it  even  an  instinct  of  nature? 
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This  has  been  said,  but  cannot  be  maintained.  They  scarce  de- 
serve an  answer,  who  would  prove  these  marriages  prohibited 
by  the  law  of  nature,  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  repug- 
nancy in  nature  to  any  such  copulations;  as  if  consanguinity, 
like  fire,  produced  an  agreeable  sensation  at  certain  distances, 
and  pain  and  abhorrence  at  a  nearer  approach;  as  if  a  multitude 
of  nations,  civilised  and  uncivilised,  could  have  been  determined 
to  act  unnecessarily  against  so  strong  an  instinct  of  nature,  as 
this  repugnancy  or  abhorrence  is  assumed  to  be;  and  finally,  as 
if  the  first  men,  who  could  not  increase  and  multiply  without 
committing  incest,  had  been  commanded  to  do  it  by  the  author 
of  nature,  against  the  law  of  that  nature  he  had  just  before 
given  them. 

A  great  deal  of  dull  pains  has  been  taken  to  inquire  into  the 
natore  of  shame,  and  to  discover  the  motives  of  that  modesty 
with  which  almost  all  mankind,  even  the  most  savage,  conceal 
the  parts,  and  remove  out  of  sight  to  perform  the  act  of  genera- 
tion. How  comes  this  about,  say  such  writers,  <<when  the  pro- 
pagation of  so  noble  a  creature  as  man  is  itself  a  work  of  honor 
and  credit?"*  The  question  might  be  sufficiently  answered  by 
saying,  that  the  parts  destined  to  this  pleasant  and  honorable 
use,  are  destined  Ukewise  to  uses  that  are  offensive  to  our 
senses;  and  that  they  show,  by  the  necessity  they  are  of  to  our 
being  in  one  destination,  and  to  the  propagation  of  our  species 
in  another,  a  certain  mortifying  identity  of  nature  with  the 
vilest  of  the  animal  kind.  These  parts  are  placed,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  way  in  the  human  fabric;  and,  in  conformity  to  this 
indication,  the  custom  of  hiding  them,  and  of  retiring  from  the 
sight  of  others  when  we  employ  them  to  any  purpose,  has  grown 
up  in  both  sexes,  and  been  confirmed  by  education.  "  Hanc 
naturae  tam  diligentem  fabricam  imitata  est  hominum  verecun- 
dia."t  Shame  or  modesty,  according  to  Tully,  makes  us  imitate 
nature  in  this  instance;  but  I  think  that  the  latent  principle  of 
this  shame,  or  modesty,  is  a  vanity  inherent  in  our  nature,  de- 
rived from  an  opinion  of  excellence  and  dignity.  It  is  this  that 
makes  us  fond  of  showing,  wherever  we  can  show  it,  how 
superior  we  are  to  other  animals,  and  to  hide,  wherever  we  can 
hide  it,  how  much  we  participate  of  the  same  nature. 

Other  reflections  might  be  added  to  these,  such  particularly  as 
famish  reasons  for  the  solitude  wherein  the  two  sexes  affect  to 
copulate;  among  which  perhaps  an  uncontrolled  and  undisturbed 
indulgence  to  their  mutual  lust  would  not  be  found  the  least. 
But  to  what  purpose  should  this  be  done,  when  there  is  nothing 
in  the  assumed  shame,  even  if  we  allow  it  to  be  natural,  that 

•  Pff.  L  Ti,  e.  1.  t  ^M3.  Offie.  I.  i. 
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has  anymore  relation  to  incestuous  than  to  other  marriage^ 
The  shame  of  exposing  their  secret  parts,  and  of  copulating  in 
pubUc,  was,  to  be  sure,  just  as  strong  in  those  who  contracted 
the  first,  as  in  those  who  contracted  the  second;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  it  can  cause  any  natural  abhorrence  of 
one  of  these  conjunctions  more  than  of  the  other,  or  indeed  of 
either.  It  remains  therefore  that  this  abhorrence  is  artificial, 
and  that  it  has  been  inspired  by  human  laws,  by  prejudice,  and 
by  habit. 

But  though  this  be  evidently  true,  yet  is  it  true  likewise,  that 
the  degrees  spoken  of  are  to  be  distinguished;  for  though  the 
prohibition  cannot  be  deduced,  in  any  of  them,  from  instinct,  or 
animal  nature;  yet  it  is  favored  by  reasonable  nature  in  some. 
The  permission  that  her  laws  give  to  conjunctions  necessary  to 
the  propagation  of  the  species  of  animals,  may  be  conceived  to 
be  in  the  human  less,  and  more  full,  or  absolute,  according  to 
the  received  distinction  of  legal  permissions  that  I  have  some- 
where mentioned.  The  conjunctions  of  fathers  with  their 
daughters,  and  of  sons  with  their  mothers,  if  they  are  thought 
permitted,  must  be  thought  to  be  so  by  the  lowest  sort  of  natural 
permission,  not  only  for  the  reason  Socrates  gives  in  Xenophon, 
the  disparity  of  age,  from  which  he  supposed,  not  weakly,  as  it 
has  been  objected,  but  wisely,  and  providently,  that  several 
inconveniences  would  arise;  but  for  a  reason  of  more  importance 
and  of  universal  extent.  The  first  societies,  and  those  which 
compose  all  others,  are  family  societies.  These  are  natural,  and 
the  better  they  are  regulated  the  more  easily  and  the  more  surely 
will  political  societies,  whose  component  parts  they  are,  be  put 
and  maintained  under  good  regulations.  Parents  are  the  chief 
magistrates  of  families,  and  every  thing  that  tends  to  diminish 
a  reverence  for  them,  or  to  convert  it  into  some  other  sentiment, 
diminishes  their  authority,  dissolves  the  order  of  those  litde 
commonwealths,  and  introduces  a  licentiousness  of  manners, 
which  they  carry  with  them  and  diffuse  in  the  greater.  This 
now  must  happen  in  some  degree  wherever  the  custom  prevails, 
that  fathers  take  their  daughters,  and  sons  their  mothers  for 
wives  or  mistresses,  whenever  they  do  it  actually,  or  may  do  it 
lawfully.  I  need  not  stay  to  prove  and  to  illustrate  this;  but 
may  conclude  on  what  has  been  said,  that  if  natural  law  does 
not  directly  prohibit  such  conjunctions  as  these,  it  does  not  per- 
mit them  neither  in  so  full  a  manner,  as  to  give  them  that  sanc- 
tion which  other  marriages,  that  are  reputed  to  be  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nature,  and  that  are  called  alike  incestuous,  have. 

The  marriages  of  brothers  and  sisters,  for  instance,  which 
stand  in  the  very  next  degree,  may  be  objected  to,  as  they  may 
be  defended,  by  probable  arguments  drawn  from  political  con- 
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siderations;  but  no  color  of  an  argument  can  be  drawn  against 
them  from  the  constitution  of  nature,  in  which  all  her  laws  are 
contained,  and  by  which  they  are  all  promulgated.  It  may  be 
said,  and  I  find  that  something  of  this  kind  has  been  said,  that 
the  intention  of  reasonable  nature  being  not  only  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  society  as  much,  but  to  improve  sociabilty  among 
men  and  to  extend  it  as  wide,  as  possible,  in  opposition  to  that 
insociability  which  is  so  apt  to  grow  up  between  distinct  families 
and  states,  those  positive  laws  which  forbid  marriages  in  near 
degrees  of  consanguinity  and  aflSnity,  are  conformable  to  nature, 
and  drawn  by  necessary  consequences  from  her  laws.  For  this 
reason  it  may  be  said,  that  such  marriages  were  forbidden  among 
several  of  the  most  civilised  nations  in  the  pagan  world,  and 
that  we  find  so  many  prohibitions  in  cases  of  affinity,  as  well 
as  of  consanguinity,  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus. 
The  more  remote  degrees  were  prohibited  perhaps  to  fence  in, 
and  to  secure  the  better  an  observation  of  the  nearest;  and  this 
might  be  the  more  necessary  because  of  the  precedent  practice  of 
mankind,  who  had  been  constituted  by  God,  at  the  creation,  in 
a  necessity  of  committing  what  was  now  forbidden,  since  they 
could  not  otherwise  have  obeyed  his  first  and  great  precept,  to 
increase  and  multiply.  Eve  was  in  some  sort  the  daughter  of 
Adam.  She  was  literally  bone  of  his  bone,  and  fiesh  of  his 
flesh,  by  birth,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  whereas  other  husbands  and 
wives  are  so  in  an  allegorical  manner  only.  But  to  pass  this 
over,  the  children  of  the  first  couple  were  certainly  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  by  these  conjunctions,  declared  afterwards  incestuous, 
the  human  species  was  first  propagated.  If  you  accept  rabbinical 
authority,  you  may  believe,  that  Eve  brought  forth  constantly 
twins,  a  male  and  a  female,  as  pigeons,  I  think,  are  said  to  do; 
so  that  Cain  might  marry  the  twin  sister  of  Abel,  and  Abel  the 
twin  sister  of  Cain.  Whether  this  institution  alters,  and  softens 
the  case,  any  more  than  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were 
permitted  to  marry  their  sisters  on  the  mother's  side,  but  not  on 
the  father's;  or  than  that  of  the  Athenians,  who  might  by  law, 
or  who  did  by  custom,  marry  their  sisters  on  the  father's  side, 
but  not  on  the  mother's,  as  we  find  by  the  example  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah,  it  was  reputed  lawful  to  do  in  the  days  of  the  patri- 
archs, let  the  great  casuists  of  law  and  gospel  decide.  It  may 
be  said  on  the  other  hand,  that,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  the  law  of 
nature  and  of  right  reason,  in  many  cases,  to  extend  the  bonds 
of  society  by  a  prohibition  of  marriages  between  persons  too 
near  akin,  it  is  in  many  cases  at  least  as  agreeable  to  this  law, 
to  preserve  possessions  and  wealth  in  the  families  to  which  they 
belong,  and  not  to  sulfer  them  to  be  carried  by  any  female  ca- 
price into  others.    Precautions  to  this  effect  have  been  taken  by 
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wise  legislators;  and  that  which  Moses  took  is  remarkable  in 
all  its  circumstances.  He  had  made  a  law,  on  the  application 
of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad, "  whose  cause"  he  is  said  to  have 
«^  brought  before  the  Lord,"*  by  which  if  a  man  died  and  had 
no  son,  his  inheritance  was  to  "pass  unto  his  daughter.^t  But 
when  the  chief  fathers  of  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Joseph 
came  before  Moses  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  to  complain  of 
this  law,  the  precaution  we  speak  of  here  was  immediately 
added,  and  the  law  amended.  Moses  declared  in  the  name  of 
God,  that  "every  daughter  who  possessed  an  inheritance"  by 
virtue  of  the  former  law,  should  be  obliged  to  marry  one  of 
the  family  of  the  tribe  of  her  father,  and  no  other:  and  the  rea- 
son is  annexed, "  that  the  children  of  Israel  may  enjoy  every 
man  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers."  In  obedience  to  this  law, 
the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  "  were  married  unto  their  father's 
brother's  sons." 

It  is  evident  on  the  whole,  that  marriages,  within  certain  de- 
grees of  consanguinity  and  affinity,  are  forbid  by  political  insti- 
tutions, and  for  political  reasons;  but  are  left  indifferent  by  the 
law  of  nature,  which  determines  nothing  expressly  about  them. 
The  laws  of  nature  are  general;  and  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others, 
the  particular  application  of  them,  and  the  means  of  securing 
their  effect,  are  left  to  human  prudence.  "  Increase  and  multi- 
ply" is  the  law  of  nature.  The  manner  in  which  this  precept 
shall  be  executed  with  greatest  advantage  to  society,  is  the  law 
of  man.  When  the  latter  promotes  the  execution  of  the  former, 
without  breaking  any  other  general  law  of  nature,  it  is  conform- 
able to  this  law.  This  may  be  done,  and  has  been  done,  by  dif- 
ferent institutions  of  marriage.  Which  of  these  is  the  most  effec- 
tual relatively  to  the  precept  of  increasing  and  multiplying,  and 
at  the  same  time  consistent  with  the  whole  tenor  of  natural  law, 
reason  and  experience  must  decide.  In  the  mean  time,  we  may 
venture  to  assert,  that  the  most  effectual  to  this  purpose,  under 
this  condition,  whichever  it  be,  is  the  most  conformable  to  na- 
ture, though  it  be  not  a  law  of  nature.  To  marry  among  our 
kindred,  or  to  marry  strangers,  is  equally  effectual  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  species,  although  polygamy  and  monogamy  may 
not  be  so:  and  therefore  since  there  are  political  reasons  for  and 
against  the  marriages  referred  to,  the  prohibition  of  either  is 
merely  arbitrary.  It  may  be  expedient  on  some  occasions;  but 
however  the  prohibition  turns,  it  is  a  law  of  will  that  forbids 
what  the  law  of  nature  permits.  As  occasions  are  various,  cir- 
cumstances different,  and  will  above  all  uncertain,  so  have  these 
restraints  on  marriage  been  very  inconsistently  laid.     In  some 
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places  or  times,  it  was  unlawful  to  marry  a  sister  by  the  father's, 
and  in  others  by  the  mother's  side;  or  it  was  lawful  to  marry  a 
cousin-german,  and  not  an  aunt,  as  among  the  Jews  by  their 
Mosaical  law.  But  the  most  ridiculous  of  all  these  inconsisten- 
cies, is  to  be  found  in  that  great  repertory  of  inconsistencies  and 
absurdities,  the  rabbinical  system  of  religion  and  law.  When  a 
Gentile  became  a  «  proselyte  of  justice,"*  he  became,  according 
to  this  system,  a  new  man^  and  lost  all  his  former  relations  by 
this  regeneration.  He  could  not  be  affected,  therefore,  by  the 
law  that  forbade  the  marriage  of  a  mother,  a  daughter,  or  a  sister, 
for  he  had  none;  and  yet  the  prohibition  was  extended  to  him 
by  the  blundering  casuistry  of  the  rabbins,  as  it  may  seem,  even 
when  these  relations  were  doubly  dissolved,  and  the  mother,  the 
daughter,  or  the  sister  was  a  proselyte  of  justice,  as  well  as 
himself. 


XX. 

After  saying  thus  much  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  laws,  that 
forbid  what  the  laws  of  nature  permit,  something  must  be  said 
of  those  which  permit,  or  enjoin,  what  the  laws  of  nature  forbid, 
such  things  as  are  in  direct  opposition  not  only  to  reasonable 
nature,  but  to  physical  instinct.  Sodomy  was  permitted  among 
several  nations,  and  if  we  dare  not  say  that  the  moral  Socrates 
practised  it,  we  may  say  that  the  divine  Plato  recommended  it, 
in  some  of  his  juvenile  verses  at  least:  and  yet  sodomy  is  very 
inconsistent  with  the  intention  of  nature,  which  can  be  carried 
on  by  the  conjunction  of  the  two  sexes  only.  Of  bestiality  I  say 
notliing,  because  I  do  not  remember  any  proof  that  it  was  used 
by  any  people  except  the  IsraeUtes,  who  must  have  been  very 
prone  to  this  unnatural  crime,  since  so  great  severity  of  law  was 
necessary  to  restrain  them  from  it.  Castration  and  celibacy  may 
be  cited  on  this  occasion.  They  are  both  contradictions  to  the 
law  of  nature;  the  first  wantonly  permitted,  the  second  deceits 
fully  and  ambitiously  commanded.  The  first  makes  obedience 
to  the  law  impracticable,  for  two  the  most  silly  purposes  imagi- 
nable, to  provide  guards  for  the  seraglios  of  the  east,  and  singers 
for  the  theatres  of  the  west.  The  second  came  into  fashion  early 
in  the  Christian  church,  to  speak  of  no  other,  under  the  pretence 
of  greater  purity,  and  was  pleaded  for,  and  practised  by  ortho- 
dox enthusiasts,  as  well  as  by  heretics.  But  when  the  church, 
with  the  bishop  of  Rome  at  the  head  of  it,  made  a  bold,  and  suc- 
cessful push  to  be  every  where  superior  to  the  state,  the  celibacy 
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of  priests  became  a  coercive  law.  Gregory  the  Seventh  made 
the  whole  clergy  submit  to  it,  and  the  council  of  Trent  main- 
tained it  strenuously  for  the  same  reason  of  ecclesiastical  ambi- 
tion, that  the  religious  society  might  be  every  where  more  inde- 
pendent on  the  civil,  and  less  attached,  by  the  ties  of  nature  as 
well  as  of  law,  to  the  state. 

There  are  other  examples  of  the  same  kind,  which  cannot  be 
brought  without  the  utmost  horror;  because  in  them  it  is  sup- 
posed impiously,  against  principles  as  self-evident  as  any  of 
those  necessary  truths  which  are  such  of  all  knowledge,  that  the 
Supreme  Being  commands  by  one  law  what  he  forbids  by  ano- 
ther. The  zealots  among  the  Jews  assumed  a  right  to  assasd- 
nate  any  Jew,  or  any  other  man,  who  should  seem  to  them  to 
violate  by  public  and  strong  appearances  ....  <<Speciebu8 
aliquot  facti  atrocioribus,"*  the  sanctity  of  the  divinity,  of  the 
temple,  or  of  the  nation.t  Thus  Mattathias,t  in  the  fury  of  his 
holy  zeal,  rushed  on  the  Jew  who  was  about  to  sacrifice  in  obe- 
dience to  the  edict  of  Antiochus,§  and  on  the  officer  appointed 
to  take  care  of  the  execution  of  tne  edict,  and  murdered  them 
both.  In  this  case  the  appearances  were  not  equivocal,  most 
certainly.  In  many  they  might  be  so,  and  were  so  most  proba- 
bly very  often,  as  in  that  for  instance  of  a  priest  who  was  sup- 
posed to  perform  his  office  without  a  due  purification,!!  and  who 
might  be  dragged  out  of  the  temple  on  this  presumption  by  the  ^ 
young  priests;  too  young  to  be  employed  in  any  other  sacerdo-  ' 
tal  function,  but  to  whom  it  was  lawful  to  dash  out  his  brains 
with  their  clubs.  In  all  cases  it  was  against  the  very  essence, 
as  well  as  forms  of  justice,  to  trust  in  any  hands  a  power  which 
none  but  enthusiasts  would  exercise.  This  strange  power,  how- 
ever, was  founded  on  their  traditional  or  oral  law;  and  the  ex- 
ample of  Phineas,  who  murdered  Zimri  and  Cozbi  in  the  act  of 
fornication,!  and  the  approbation  which  God  is  said  to  have 
given  to  this  action,  were  brought  to  authorise  the  zealots  in  a 
practice  which  produced  such  scenes  of  horror  among  the  Jews, 
even  whilst  they  were  besieged  by  a  common  enemy,  as  no 
other  nation  ever  exhibited:  such  scenes  as  lions  and  tigers,  pro- 
voked by  hunger,  and  let  loose  together,  would  hardly  have 
affi^rded. 

If  we  take  for  e:ranted  all  that  we  find  related,  and  as  it  stands 
related,  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  must  believe  that 
the  all-perfect  Being  approved,  and  commanded  on  many  par- 
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ticular  occasions,  the  most  abominable  violations  of  the  general 
laws  of  nature,  which  were  his  own  at  least,  as  certainly  as  any 
of  those  that  could  be  given  by  immediate  revelation,  and  more 
certainly  than  any  of  those  which  were  assumed  on  the  authority 
of  Moses,  or  on  any  authority  afterwards  to  be  so  given.  Now 
this  we  cannot  believe  as  theists;  nor  are  we,  I  think,  under  any 
obligation  of  believing  it  as  Jews,  and  much  less  as  Christians. 
As  theists  we  cannot  believe  the  all-perfect  Being  liable  to  one 
of  the  greatest  of  human  imperfections,  liable  to  contradict  him- 
self. Nothing  is  more  conformable  to  our  idea  of  such  a  being, 
than  to  believe  that  human  reason  cannot  account  for  the  pro- 
ceedings of  infinite  wisdom  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  in  many 
of  those  perhaps  which  seem  the  most  obvious  to  it.  But  no- 
thing is,  at  the  same  time,  more  inconsistent  with  this  idea  than 
to  believe  that  this  Being  perplexes  his  laws  with  apparent  con- 
tradictions, or  deviates  from  them  like  human  legislators  in  the 
particular  applications  of  them;  and  that  God  who  never  acts 
against  the  perfections  of  his  own  nature,  commands  his  creatures 
to  act  upon  any  occasion  against  the  perfection  of  theirs.  If  we 
try  the  whole  system  of  the  religion  and  policy  of  the  Jews,  by 
this  rule,  I  apprehend  that  all  the  sophism  which  has  been,  or 
can  be  employed,  with  the  help  of  begging  the  question  through- 
out, will  not  be  sufficient  to  acquit  this  system  in  many  cases  at 
the  tribunal  of  informed  and  unprejudiced  reason.  The  theist, 
as  a  theist,  can  never  admit  that  laws,  which  are  inconsistent 
with  that  reason,  and  process  of  reasoning  by  which  he  discovers, 
and  can  alone  discover  the  existence  and  the  will,  relatively  to 
man,  of  an  all-perfect  Being,  were  given  at  any  time  or  to  any 
people  by  this  Being.  He  will  never  give  up  one  for  the  sake 
of  the  other,  nor  renounce  demonstration  in  the  highest  degree 
for  probability  in  the  highest,  and  much  less  in  the  lowest.  All 
such  laws,  therefore,  as  are  manifest  violations  of  the  laws  of  his 
nature,  will  be  ascribed  by  him  to  man,  not  to  God. 

A  large  field  of  particulars  opens  itself.  Let  us  confine  our- 
selves to  that  on  which  we  have  touched  already.  One  law  of 
nature  forbids  murder,  as  well  as  one  law  of  the  decalogue. 
Another  allows  it  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  self-defence,  and 
to  the  preservation  of  society,  that  is,  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  whole  system,  of  natural  law.  It  will  not  be  pretended 
I  suppose,  that  these  two  laws  contradict  one  another.  They 
coincide  in  the  same  plan.  The  general  and  the  particular  law 
tend  to  the  same  purpose;  they  show  the  wisdom  of  the  legislator 
by  their  consistency,  and  his  goodness  by  their  universality.  It 
cannot  be  pretended  with  any  appearance  of  truth,  I  am  sure, 
that  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Mosaical  laws  about  murder. 

21* 
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The  whole  system  of  the  law  of  Moses,  like  the  whole  system 
of  his  conduct,  was  founded  on  murder,  and  the  exceptions 
which  he  made,  by  particular  laws  in  favor  of  it,  to  the  general 
law  against  it,  were  so  numerous,  as  to  make  this  in  great  measure 
vain;  which  may  be  thought,  without  absurdity,  not  to  be  one 
mark  of  his  divine  legation.  The  thirteenth  chapter  of  Deute- 
ronomy might  find  its  place  here;  and  many  singular  reflections 
might  be  made,  concerning  the  precautions  taken  against  false 
prophets,  whose  seductions  could  be  of  little  force  in  opposition 
to  a  true  prophet;  and  against  dreamers  of  dreams,  that  could 
have  little  force  in  opposition  to  daily  and  almost  hourly  miracles, 
wrought  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel.  Others  might  be  made  on 
certain  precepts,  from  which  I  will  suppose,  candidly,  that  the 
inquisition  established  in  your  church  has  copied  the  instructions 
she  gives  to  her  familiars;  and  others  again  on  a  spirit  of  cruelty, 
that  involves  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  spares  neither  man, 
woman,  nor  beast,  neither  the  brother,  the  son,  the  daughter,  the 
wife,  nor  the  friend,  but  makes  of  the  whole  chapter  such  an 
edict  as  could  not  be  imputed  to  Attila,  without  doing  injustice 
to  the  uncircumcised  as  well  as  unchristian  king  of  the  Huns. 
Such  observations,  I  say,  might  be  made,  and  be  pushed  to  con- 
viction; to  inward  conviction  I  mean,  for  there  are  those  that 
will  not  own  it  when  they  feel  it,  but  have  recourse  rather  to 
trifling  distinctions  and  dogmatical  affirmations,  the  last  entrench- 
ments of  obstinacy.  In  these  let  us  leave  them.  Let  it  avail 
as  much  as  it  can  avail,  to  say  that  the  laws  referred  to,  and 
written  in  blood,  like  those  of  Draco,  were  given  to  the  Israelites 
alone;  that  the  Israelites  were  God's  people  exclusively  of  all 
others;  that  he  was  their  king  by  a  particular  covenant,  as  well 
as  their  God;  that  idolatry  was  in  every  Israelite  a  breach  of  this 
covenant,  an  act  of  high  treason,  a  political  crime,  and  fit  to  be 
punished  as  such;  in  a  word,  that  on  all  these  accounts  God 
might  give  them  such  laws  in  the  former  relation,  as  he  could 
not  have  given  to  them,  nor  to  any  other  people,  in  the  latter 
alone  without  contradicting,  and  obliging  those  who  obeyed 
them  to  contradict,  the  general  law  of  nature,  whereof  he  was 
the  author,  and  by  which  the  punishment  of  individuals  "in 
terrorem''  according  to  their  several  degrees  of  guilt,  not  the 
undistinguished  extermination  of  collective  bodies,  and  especially 
for  matters  of  opinion,  is  allowed.  I  have  met  with  arguments 
of  this  sort  employed  to  justify  the  Mosaical  law.  They  will 
not  be  admitted  by  some,  perhaps,  because  Moses  made  use  of 
the  same  cruel,  and  undiscerning  jurisprudence,  on  account  of 
their  idolatry,  against  the  Canaanites,  who  had  no  such  covenant 
with  God,  nor  were  the  subjects  of  such  theocracy;  who  were 
obnoxious  to  divine  vengeance  in  no  other  respect  than  that 
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which  was  common  to  them  and  all  the  heathen  nations;  and 
who  had  provoked  the  Israelites  by  no  other  injury  than  that  of 
self-defence;  that  these  laws  were  therefore  in  the  mouth  of 
Moses,  and  in  the  understanding  of  all  the  people,  the  laws  of 
God  as  God,  and  not  merely  as  king.  But  whatever  be  deter- 
mined, the  example  is  to  my  purpose.  He  who  can  persuade 
himself  that  God,  as  king  of  a  particular  people,  whom,  as  God, 
he  had  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  gave  these  laws  to 
the  Israelites,  must  still  confess,  that  these  laws  are  repugnant  to 
those  of  nature,  which  will  leave  the  difficulty  much  where  he 
found  it.  He,  who,  instead  of  resting  on  this  distinction,  con- 
founds the  king  and  the  God  together,  as  Moses  and  the  Israelites 
certainly  did,  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  owning,  what  no 
sincere  and  consistent  theist  can  own,  that  the  Supreme  Being 
contradicted  his  own  laws  in  this  instance.  A  sincere  and  con- 
sistent theist,  then,  must  look  on  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Deute- 
ronomy, as  an  example  of  human  laws  that  command  what  the 
laws  of  nature  forbid. 

That  neither  the  Jew,  nor  the  Christian,  is  under  any  obligation 
to  look  on  it  otherwise,  may  be  collected  from  hence.  The  Sad- 
ducees  rejected  the  whole  oral  law,  and  all  the  traditions  of  the 
Pharisees;  they  rejected  too,  most  probably,  the  whole  written 
law,  except  the  five  books  ascribed  to  Moses,  though  this  has 
been  controverted;  they  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, which  they  esteemed  to  be  doctrines  invented  or  adopted 
by  the  Pharisees,  and  which  we  may  believe,  on  very  good 
grounds,  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Jewish  church  at  dif- 
ferent times,  as  well  as  from  difierent  churches,  wherein  we  know 
that  they  were  taught,  since  there  are  no  evident  traces  of  these, 
but  rather  of  the  contrary  opinions,  in  the  Mosaical  system  of 
religion.  The  Sadducees,  therefore,  opposed  on  all  these  points, 
not  only  the  Pharisees  first,  but  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  to  whom 
few  of  them  were  converted  afterwards.  The  Sadducees,  how- 
ever, continued  members  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  sacrificed 
at  Jerusalem,  whilst  the  Samaritans  were  driven  out,  or  drove 
themselves  out,  and  sacrificed  on  the  mountain  of  Gerizaim: 
neither  do  we  find,  that  the  former  were  so  obnoxious  to  the  cen- 
sure of  Christ,  as  the  Pharisees.  But  the  Pharisees  were  still 
the  orthodox,  that  is,  the  sect  in  fashion;  and  how  much  they 
multiplied  the  observances  of  the  law  by  their  traditions,  and 
varied  the  sense  of  it  by  their  interpretations  of  it,  is  enough 
known  in  general  by  every  one.  Now  it  seems  very  plain,  that 
a  Jew,  whether  Sadducee  or  Pharisee,  might  have  softened  by 
different  methods,  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  his  sect,  the 
Abominable  violations  of  the  natural,  by  the  Mosaical  law.   This 
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too,  one  may  believe,  would  have  been  done,  if  the  cruel  spirit 
of  their  law  had  not  made  them  a  nation  of  enthusiasts;  and  if 
long  habits  had  not  made  the  spilling  of  blood  more  familiar 
to  them  than  to  most  other  people.  The  Sadducees  were  fa- 
mous for  their  strict  attachment  to  the  rules  of  justice;  and  some 
are  of  opinion,  that  they  took  their  name  from  an  Hebrew  word, 
signifying  justice,  rather  than  from  Sadoc  the  disciple  of  Anti- 
gonus  Sochaeus.  Surely  then  a  Jew,  in  the  character  of  a  Sad- 
ducee,  might  reject  out  of  the  Pentateuch,  with  a  due  regard  to 
natural  justice,  those  unnatural,  unjust,  and  bloody  institutions, 
as  reasonably,  and  as  reconcilably  with  his  Judaism,  as  he  re- 
jected the  whole  oral  law  in  opposition  to  the  Pharisees,  and  all 
the  other  books  of  the  Scriptures,  in  conformity  to  the  Samaritans. 
A  Jew,  in  the  character  of  a  Pharisee,  might  have  reconciled, 
with  still  greater  ease,  the  law  of  Moses  to  the  law  of  nature, 
that  is,  the  assumed  law  of  God  to  the  real.  A  third  law,  the  oral, 
might  have  brought  this  about,  and  this  would  have  been  the 
very  best  use  to  which  it  was  ever  put.  When  I  say  this  might 
have  been  done  with  still  greater  ease,  by  interpretation  than  by 
retrenchment,  1  do  not  speak  without  sufficient  grounds;  since  I 
may  undertake  to  show,  from  Selden,  Basnage,  and  other  authors, 
who  deal  in  the  Talmud,  and  in  Talmudical  writings  of  rabbins, 
which  they  render  intelligible  even  to  me,  that  it  would  cost  less 
improbability  of  tradition,  and  less  subtilty  of  sophism  in  com- 
menting, than  many  other  opinions  did,  which  these  men  had 
the  credit  to  establish.  The  latitude  of  interpretation  acc4>rding 
to  various  senses,  and  the  authority  of  a  cabbala,  were  certain 
expedients  by  which  the  imputation  might  have  been  taken  from 
the  Supreme  Being,  or  the  severity  and  injustice  have  been  soft- 
ened and  excused  in  Moses.  Nothing  of  this  kind  having  been 
done,  I  conclude  once  more,  that  this  chapter  of  Deuteronomy 
stands,  and  must  stand,  an  example  of  human  laws,  that  com- 
mand what  the  laws  of  nature  forbid. 

Little  more  consideration  will  be  necessary  to  discover  that 
a  Christian,  who  professes  a  religion  promulgated  by  God  him- 
self, and  in  every  point  conformable  to  the  law  of  nature  is  ob- 
liged to  deny  any  precept  which  is  repugnant  to  this  law  to  come 
from  God,  let  it  come  on  what  autliority,  or  be  assumed  on  what 
pretence  soever.  The  proceedings  of  Providence  are  represented 
on  one  occasion  particularly,  by  St.  Paul,  to  be  merely  arbitrary, 
and  the  presumption  of  those  who  should  inquire  into  the  reason 
of  them,  is  very  prudently  reproved  beforehand.  How  just  the 
representation,  or  the  reproof  is,  may  be  questioned,  as  the  first 
of  them  has  been,  and  as  they  both  may  be  the  more  reasonably, 
because  these  proceedings  relate  to  God's  dealings  with  men;  for 
the  justice  of  which  we  are  told  by  divines,  that  be  appeals  even 
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to  men.  But  this  apostle  himself  does  not,  I  think,  prescribe  any 
thing  directly  opposite  to  the  law  of  nature,  as  the  command  of 
God  to  man;  though  his  writings  abound  with  mysterious  refine- 
ments that  savor  strongly  of  the  Pharisaical  school,  and  with  the 
mirabilia  and  inopinata  of  the  Portic,  a  school  not  unknown  to 
the  former. 

In  all  cases,  and  however  this  may  be,  the  gospel  of  Christ  is 
one  continued  lesson  of  the  strictest  morality,  of  justice,  of  bene- 
volence, and  of  universal  charity.  He  could  have  called  for 
fire  down  from  heaven,  or  for  an  army  of  destroying  angels,  to 
terrify  those  who  did  not  believe,  or  to  exterminate  such  as  fell 
from  the  faith.  But  he  breathed  quite  another  spirit;  and  his  in- 
structions to  his  apostles  went  no  further  than  to  preach,  to  ex- 
hort, to  reprove;  and,  where  they  could  not  prevail  to  have  their 
doctrine  received,  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  their  feet.  In  cases 
of  the  most  enormous  crimes,  and  even  of  apostacy,  the  apostles 
exercised  no  other  power  than  that  of  separating  such  sinners 
from  the  communion  of  the  faithful.  If  it  should  be  urged  that 
they  could  exercise  no  other,  because  they  were  not  chief  magis- 
trates, nor  legislators  in  any  civil  society  as  Moses  was,  and 
therefore  that  no  argument  ought  to  be  drawn  from  what  they 
did  not  do,  to  condemn  what  Moses  did  and  commanded,  it 
would  be  urged  in  vain.  They  healed  the  lame,  they  cured  the 
blind,  and  even  raised  the  dead  to  prove  their  mission.  Moses 
proved  his  mission  by  miracles  likewise.  But  the  miracles 
wrought  by  them  in  the  mild  and  beneficent  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, tended  to  the  good  of  mankind;  whereas  the  miracles  he 
wrought,  in  the  fierce  and  cruel  spirit  of  Judaism,  tended  to  the 
destruction  of  mankind.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  difference 
was  great;  but  in  the  other,  in  that  of  keeping  the  Jews  attached 
to  their  religion,  and  the  Christians  to  theirs,  the  diflference  was 
total.  Moses  exercised,  and  commanded  the  exercise  of  a  polit- 
ical power,  the  most  tyrannical,  the  most  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  the  most  irreconcilable  to  every  sentiment  of  hu- 
manity, for  this  purpose.  The  apostles,  who  might  have  exer- 
cised, for  the  same  purpose,  a  divine,  and  a  much  greater  power, 
exercised  no  other  than  that  which  has  been  mentioned,  which 
was  not  cruel,  most  certainly,  and  can  be  scarce  called  coercive, 
in  the  course  of  their  ministry,  how  much  occasion  soever  heresy, 
apostacy,  and  other  flagrant  crimes  in  the  churches  they  had 
planted,  gave  them  for  it.  Ely  mas,  indeed,  was  struck  blind  by 
St.  Paul,  and  Ananias  and  Saphira  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  St. 
Peter.  But  these  were  particular  and  extraordinary  interposi- 
tions of  Providence.  Christ  gave  no  instruction  for  the  exercise 
of  such  judgments  in  any  case.  He  had  reproved  this  kind  of 
spirit  in  his  disciples,  when  he  was  among  them,  and  as  long  as 
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his  spirit  remained  in  his  church,  the  Mosaical  spirit,  as  opposite 
to  his  law,  as  to  the  law  of  nature,  could  not  arise.  When  they, 
who  called  themselves  the  successors  of  his  apostles,  hearkened 
to  the  suggestions  of  their  passions,  and  called  them  zeal;  that 
is,  when  political  rather  than  religious  motives  guided  them, 
they  imitated  Moses,  outdo  him  they  could  not:  and  besides 
persecuting  to  convert,  they  not  only  promoted  the  utmost  se- 
verity of  punishment  against  those  who  fell  back  into  idolatry 
or  Judaism,  or  who  embraced  any  heresy;  but,  like  Moses,  they 
pretended  to  do  all  this  by  the  command  of  God:  so  that  the  church 
of  Christ  imitated,  in  this  instance,  as  it  did  in  many  more  when 
it  was  fallen  into  corruption,  and  not  before,  such  institutions  as 
the  church  and  state  of  the  Jews  adopted  in  the  primitive  purity, 
such  as  that  purity  was,  of  their  original  establishment. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  a  Christian,  who  takes  his  religion 
from  the  gospel,  and  not  from  systems  of  theology,  far  from 
being  under  any  obligation  of  believing,  is  under  the  strongest 
of  rejecting  every  law,  whether  perpetual  or  occasional,  whether 
given  to  the  Jews  alone  or  to  them  and  to  others,  that  is  evi- 
dently repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature  and  of  right  reason,  to 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  to  the  example  of  Christ,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  first  disciples,  and  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  religion 
they  taught.  If  this  was  the  spirit  of  God  in  the  days  of  Christ, 
it  was  the  spirit  of  God  in  the  days  of  Moses:  and,  whatever 
difference  there  might  be  in  the  several  dispensations,  and  the 
objects  of  them  God  could  have  effected  his  purposes  without 
contradicting  his  spirit.  We  may  believe  any  thing  sooner  than 
this,  that  immutability  admits  of  change;  and  yet  we  must 
admit  both  the  contradiction  and  the  change,  if  we  give  entire 
credit  to  all  that  we  find  related,  and  as  it  stands  related,  in  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament. 


XXI. 

I  have  quoted  from  father  Simon,  in  one  of  my  Letters*  to 
my  Lord  Cornbury,  a  divine  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  who  held 
that  the  authenticity  of  these  books,  and  divine  inspiration  of 
their  authors,  should  be  understood  to  extend  no  further  than  to 
matters  purely  of  doctrine,  or  to  such  as  have  a  necessary  con- 
nection with  these.  Upon  the  same  and  even  a  stronger  prin- 
ciple of  reason,  we  may  assert  that  as  the  sacred  writers  have 
no  claim  to  inspiration,  when  they  write  on  other  subjects;  so 
neither  have  they  when  they  write  any  thing  on  these  which  is 

*  Let.  iii. 
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evidently  inconsistent  with  right  reason,  in  matters  that  are  pro- 
per objects  of  reason,  and  with  the  first  principles  of  natural 
law,  which  are  at  the  same  time  the  first  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. What  the  French  divine  advanced,  and  what  I  have 
advanced  here,  will  be  treated  as  an  impious  paradox  by  some 
of  those  trifling  solemn  dogmatists  in  criticism  and  theology, 
who  have  advanced  so  many  absurd  and  impious,  really  im- 
pious, paradoxes  of  their  own.  But  let  us  see,  in  the  present 
case,  on  whose  side  the  paradox  and  the  impiety  lie.  I  say  that 
the  law  of  nature  is  the  law  of  God.  Of  this  I  have  the  same 
demonstrative  knowledge,  that  I  have  of  the  existence  of  God, 
the  all-perfect  Being.  I  say  that  the  all-perfect  Being  cannot 
contradict  himself;  that  he  would  contradict  himself  if  the  laws 
contained  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  to  mention 
no  others  here,  were  his  laws,  since  they  contradict  those  of 
nature,  and  therefore  that  they  are  not  his  laws.  Of  all  this  I 
have  as  certain,  as  intuitive  knowledge,  as  I  have  that  two  and 
two  are  equal  to  four,  or  that  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part. 
From  these  indisputable  premises  I  conclude,  that  all  those  ex- 
pressions in  the  text,  which  ascribe  these  laws  to  God,  are  unin- 
spired, perhaps  interpolated,  but  undoubtedly  false.  What  now 
does  the  Dogmatist  do?  He  begs  the  question,  and  he  pretends 
to  demonstrate.  His  premises  are  precarious,  and  his  conclusion 
is  a  paradox.  He  imputes,  directly,  to  the  author  of  nature,  what 
he  is  forced  to  own  unjust  and  cruel,  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature;  and  he  pretends  to  justify  the  all-perfect  Being,  whom 
he  has  thus  accused,  by  inconclusive  and  sophistical  arguments. 
I  have  touched  this  point  above;  but  since  I  recollect  that  Mr. 
Locke  has  insisted  on  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  which  I  think, 
and  am  not  afraid  to  call,  inconclusive  and  sophistical,  it  is  worth 
my  while  to  bestow  a  few  more  words  upon  it.  There  is  a 
respect  due  even  to  the  mistakes  of  that  great  man,  the  respect, 
I  mean,  of  giving  a  reason  for  not  submitting  to  his  authority, 
which  I  would  not  pay  to  every  dull  commentator,  nor  frothy 
declaimer  that  should  argue  like  him,  or  from  him.  We  know, 
from  some  of  his  writings,  how  easily  he  received  every  hypo- 
thesis that  favored,  or  that  seemed  to  favor,  the  authenticity  of 
the  Jewish  Scriptures,  notwithstanding  all  he  said  in  his  chapter 
of  probability;  and  Mr.  Coste,  the  translator  of  his  famous  essay, 
who  knew  him  well,  accounted  for  this,  and  some  other  contra- 
dictions, by  a  strange  timidity  of  temper,  which  made  him  often 
waver  in  his  own  abstract  philosophical  notions,  when  he  came 
to  apply  them  to  any  of  his  religious  prejudices.  He  believed, 
on  very  insufficient  authority,  that  the  one  true  God  was  known 
to  the  Jews  alone,  and  that  the  rest  of  mankind  were  polytheists 
and  idolaters  from  the  beginning.    Thus  he  might  receive  too 
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some  other  theological  assumptions:  this,  for  instance,  as  pre- 
sumptuous and  impertinent  as  it  is,  to  assign  the  sufficient  rea- 
son that  infinite  wisdom  had  for  doing  in  one  manner  what  infi- 
nite power  might  have  done  in  several,  "  that  it  was  necessary 
God  should  separate  a  chosen  people  from  the  rest  of  mankind^ 
in  order  to  preserve  among  mankind  the  knowledge  of  himself 
in  his  unity:"  or  this,  that  "  the  choice  fell  on  the  Israelites  not 
for  their  own  merit,"  since  no  nation  upon  earth  could  have  less 
towards  God  or  man,  but,  »<for  the  merit  of  their  forefathers,"  of 
Abraham  famous  in  the  east,  the  patriarch  of  the  Arabians  as 
well  as  of  the  Jews,of  Isaac,  his  son,  and  of  Jacob  his  grandson, 
of  whom  it  is  said  in  the  Scriptures,  that  they  were  preferred  in 
the  womb  to  Ismael  and  to  Esau,  without  assigning  any  appa- 
rent reason  for  this  preference,  since  they  could  have  no  perso- 
nal merit  so  early,  and  the  reason  of  which  must  have  been 
therefore  this,  that  the  Israelites  were  to  descend  from  them; 
which  looks  as  if  the  fathers  were  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the 
sons,  rather  than  the  sons  for  the  sake  of  the  fathers.  Mr.  Locke, 
who  could  embrace  such  hypotheses  as  these,  might  easily  as- 
sume, as  he  did  assume,  that  "  in  order  to  keep  up  this  separa- 
tion, and  to  secure  the  effects  of  it,  the  Supreme  Being  submitted 
to  be  not  only  the  tutelary  deity  of  this  people,  as  he  had  been 
of  their  fathers,  and  to  make  a  covenant  with  them,  but  to  be 
their  local  deity,  and  even  literally  as  much  their  king  as  their 
God." 

That  he  was  such  a  king,  Mr.  Locke  asserted,  and  on  that 
assertion  he  distinguished  between  the  Mosaical,  and  all  other 
laws,  in  his  letter  concerning  toleration.  By  the  former,  idola- 
ters were  to  be  rooted  out,  he  says;  but  the  former  is  not  obli- 
gatory on  Christians,  and  therefore  urged  by  intolerants  very 
absurdly  in  favor  of  persecution.  The  Jewish  commonwealth, 
different  from  all  others,  was  an  absolute  theocracy;  no  difierence 
could  be  made  between  that  commonwealth  and  the  church; 
religious  laws  were  the  civil  laws  of  that  people,  and  part  of 
their  political  government,  in  which  God  himself  was  the  legis- 
lator. The  citizens,  therefore,  of  that  commonwealth,  who  apos- 
tatised, were  proceeded  against  as  traitors  and  rebels,  guilty  of 
no  less  than  high  treason.  Let  it  be  so.  The  objections  of 
injustice  and  cruelty  to  these  laws  will  remain  in  their  full  force, 
and  be  of  more  weight  to  prove  them  human,  than  all  these 
hypotheses  to  prove  them  divine.  God  was  king,  and  idolatry 
was  no  less  than  high  treason;  no  objection  therefore  can  lie 
against  the  punishment  of  it.  None  certainly,  but  every  objec- 
tion to  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  this  punishment  was  to 
be  inflicted,  stands  good;  for  if  we  can  believe  God  to  have  been 
a  king,  we  can  never  believe  him  to  have  been  such  a  kmg  as 
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he  is  described,  nor  to  have  given  such  laws  as  Moses  gave  in 
his  name.  Is  it  not  enough  to  reduce,  in  our  notions,  the  Su- 
preme Being  to  the  state  of  an  earthly  monarch,  unless  we 
degrade  the  all-perfect  Being,  in  them,  to  the  character  of  an 
unjust  and  cruel  tyrant,  who  authorised,  and  even  commanded 
his  ministers  expressly  to  punish  without  measure,  without  dis- 
cernment, and  without  forms  of  justice?  Can  it  be  obhgatory 
on  a  Christian  to  believe  this  which  Mr.  Locke  believed?  Sure- 
ly not;  no  more  than  to  believe  that  it  is  obligatory  on  him  at 
this  day,  to  punish  heretics  by  virtue  of  these  laws,  which  opi- 
nion Mr.  Locke  disclaimed,  and  against  which  he  wrote  this 
Tery  treatise. 

I  need  not  take  notice  of  the  indulgence  which  Mr.  Locke 
observes,  to  the  honor  of  the  Mosaical  law,  was  shown  by  it  to 
strangers.  The  observation  is  not  strictly  within  my  subject;  for 
I  never  aflSrmed,  that  all  the  laws  of  Moses  were  repugnant  to 
the  law  of  nature.  But  what  was  this  indulgence?  Strangers 
were  not  compelled  by  force,  and  on  pain  of  death,  to  embrace 
Judaism,  nor  were  the  Israelites  commanded  to  exterminate  the 
Moabites,  and  other  foreign  nations,  unless  they  renounced  their 
idolatry.  The  task  might  have  been  too  hard  for  the  chosen 
people,  and  they  did  not  want,  at  that  time,  any  more  land  than 
that  of  the  seven  nations.  If  they  had  wanted  more,  they  would 
have  soon  had  a  law  to  take  it,  and  to  exterminate  the  rightful 
possessors,  as  they  had  a  promise,  and  a  law  which  authorised 
them  to  conquer  and  destroy  the  Canaanites.  Mr.  Locke,  in- 
deed, adds  another  reason  for  this  destruction.  God  had  chosen 
Canaan  for  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  Israelites  for  his  subjects, 
and  he  could  not  suffer  the  adoration  of  any  other  deity  in  his 
kingdom,  though,  in  fact,  other  deities  continued  to  be  adored 
there,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  his  people.  More  reflec- 
tions on  the  manner  of  stating  facts,  as  well  as  of  arguing,  may 
be  made;  but  these  are  more  than  enough,  to  show  in  one  in- 
itance  more,  and  by  the  way,  into  how  low  a  form  the  greatest 
mriters  fall,  when  they  attempt  to  reconcile  to  common  sense,  or 
eommon  honesty,  many  passages  of  traditions  inconsistent  with 
both.  The  Jews,  or  the  penmen  of  these  traditions,  had  so  little 
of  either,  that  they  represent  sometimes  a  patriarch  like  Jacob, 
and  sometimes  a  saint  like  David,  by  characters  that  can  belong 
to  none  but  the  very  worst  of  men.  Can  we  be  surprised,  then, 
that  they  ascribed  to  the  all-perfect  Being,  on  various  occasions, 
snch  a  conduct,  and  such  laws  as  are  inconsistent  with  his  most 
obvious  perfections?  Can  we  believe  such  a  conduct,  and  such 
laws,  to  have  been  his,  on  the  word  of  the  proudest  and  most 
lying  nation  of  the  world? 

Many  other  considerations  some  of  which  have  been  occasion- 
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ally  mentioned,  in  what  I  have  written  to  you,  might  have  their 
place  here.  But  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  which  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen,  nor  heard  urged  on  one  side,  nor 
anticipated  on  the  other.  To  show  then  the  more  evidently, 
how  absurd  as  well  as  impious,  it  is  to  ascribe  these  Mosaical 
laws  to  God,  let  it  be  considered,  that  neither  the  people  of  Israel, 
nor  their  legislator  perhaps,  knew  anything  of  another  life, 
wherein  the  crimes  committed  in  this  life  are  to  be  punished;  al- 
though he  might  have  learned  this  doctrine,  which  was  not  so 
much  a  secret  doctrine  as  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  unity  of 
the  Supreme  God  was,  among  the  Egyptians.  Whether  he  had 
learned  both,  or  either,  or  neither  of  them  in  those  schools,  can- 
not be  determined;  but  this  may  be  advanced  with  assurance. 
If  Moses  kjaew  that  crimes  and  therefore  idolatry,  one  of  the 
greatest,  were  to  be  punished  in  another  life,  he  deceived  the 

{leople  in  the  covenant  they  made  by  his  intervention  with  God. 
f  he  did  not  know  it,  I  say  with  horror  the  consequence,  accord- 
ing to  the  hypothesis  I  oppose,  must  be,  that  God  deceived  both 
him  and  them.  In  either  case,  a  covenant  or  bargain  was  made, 
wherein  the  conditions  of  obedience  and  disobedience  were  not 
fully,  nor  by  consequence  fairly  stated.  The  Israelites  had  better 
things  to  hope,  and  worse  to  fear,  than  those  that  were  expressed 
in  it;  and  their  whole  history  seems  to  show  how  much  need 
they  had  of  these  additional  motives,  to  restrain  them  from 
polytheism  and  idolatry,  and  to  answer  the  assumed  purposes  of 
Divine  Providence. 


XXII. 

The  rough  draughts,  that  have  been  thrown  upon  these  papers, 
may  help  to  show  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  law  of  nature, 
antecedent  to  all  other  laws,  and  to  the  establishment  of  civil 
society;  that  this  law  is  the  law  of  reason  collected  d  pos- 
ieriori  from  the  actual  constitution  of  things,  by  experience  ' 
and  observation;  that  as  instinct  affections,  passions,  and  self- 
love  that  universal  spring  of  the  animal  kind,  were  given  to 
put  us  into  action,  so  this  law  is  given  to  guide  and  govern  the 
numan  conduct;  that  if  this  law  did  universally  and  constantly 
guide  and  govern  it,  mankind  would  reach  the  perfection  of  their 
nature,  and  be  as  happy  as  they  are  by  this  made  capable  of 
being;  but  that  the  culture  of  their  reason,  the  improvement  of 
their  knowledge  and  every  thing  that  tends  to  the  perfection  of 
their  nature,  and  the  completion  of  their  happiness,  being  left 
to  their  industry,  and  subjected  to  the  accidents  and  vicissitudes 
of  human  affairs,  some  few  remain  in  ignorance,  many  more 
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fell  into  error,  and  the  irrational  prevails  over  the  rational  nature, 
in  different  degrees,  in  all  of  them;  that  the  state  of  mankind  is 
imperfect,  in  proportion  as  the  use  that  they  make  of  their  reason 
is  so;  that  the  will  of  God  signified  by  the  law  of  nature,  and 
revealed  in  his  works,  a  revelation  that  admits  of  no  doubt,  shows 
the  road  to  human  happiness  to  all  mankind;  that  they  are  sedu- 
ced out  of  it  by  false  appearances,  and  that  law,  custom,  and 
even  religion,  which  should  have  kept  them  in  it,  confirm  these 
appearances,  and  only  serve  to  keep  them  out  of  it. 

If  it  be  difficult  to  show  the  particular  reasons  that  have 
contributed,  in  an  immense  variety  of  instances,  to  render  the 
laws  and  customs  of  mankind  so  opposite  to  one  another  as 
they  are,  and  so  opposite,  or  so  little  conformable,  to  the  law  of 
nature  and  of  right  reason.  Which  should  have  been  the  model, 
and  must  be  made  the  criterion  of  them  all,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
discover  what  has  rendered  the  religions,  that  have  arisen  in  the 
world  from  the  first  ages  of  it,  so  opposite  in  many  particular 
modes,  so  similar  in  many  general  principles,  and  all  of  them 
together  so  little  conformable  to  natural  religion. 

These  religions  instituted  by  human,  under  the  mask  of  divine 
authority,  though  they  might  be  intended  to  restrain  and  reform 
mankind,  to  give  stronger  sanctions  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  to 
be  subservient  to  government,  have  served,  in  all  ages  to  very 
different  purposes.  They  have  promoted  false  conceptions  of 
the  Deity,  they  have  substituted  superstition  in  the  place  of  those 
real  duties  which  we  owe  to  God  and  man,  they  have  added 
new  occasions  to  those  that  subsisted  before  of  enmity  and  strife; 
and  insociability  has  increased  as  they  have  flourished.  Nay, 
the  first  principles  of  them  have  been  laid  in  it  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  religion  of  nature  and  reason,  the  first  principle  of 
which  is  a  sociability  that  flows  from  universal  benevolence. 
We  are  obliged  to  except,  out  of  the  religions  instituted  by 
human  authority,  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian;  but  we  cannot 
except  even  these  as  one  of  them  was  taught  originally,  as  the 
Other  of  them  has  been  taught  in  the  course  of  it,  and  as  both 
of  them  have  been  practised,  out  of  the  religions  that  have 
served  to  the  ill  purposes  here  mentioned,  to  that  principally  of 
insociability.  On  the  contrary,  no  religions  have  rendered  the 
professors  of  them  so  insociable  to  other  men,  as  those  which 
have  claimed  truly  or  falsely  to  be  immediate  revelations  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  have  exacted  an  implicit  faith  as  well  as  an 
implicit  obedience.  Insociability  was  from  the  first,  and  con- 
tinues still,  the  great  characteristic  of  Judaism.  So  it  was,  and 
Bo  it  is  of  Mahometanism.  So  it  was  not  of  gospel  Christianity, 
but  so  it  is  become  of  theological  Christianity;   if  I  may  be 
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allowed  to  make  a  distinction  which  will  justify  itself  abun^ 
dantly  in  every  instance  of  comparison. 

The  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  power  that  appears  in  the  whole 
construction,  order  and  harmony  of  the  universe,  must  have 
carried  at  all  times  the  same  general  conviction  into  the  breast 
of  every  man  who  observed,  and  reflected  on  his  own  observa- 
tions. Balbus  had  therefore  sufficient  reason  to  say,  in  a  good 
sense,  what  TuUy  makes  him  say,  that  <<he  must  want  intelli- 
gence himself  who  can  believe  that  this  stupendous  machine 
was  made  and  is  preserved  without  intelligence,"  that  is,  with- 
out distinct  and  superior  intelligence,  not  without  intelligence  of 
its  own;  the  intelligence  of  the  maker,  not  that  of  the  thing 
made,  for  this  is  such  an  absurdity  as  the  refinements  of  philo- 
sophy alone  could  adopt,  and  as  can  be  never  reconciled  to  the 
judgment  of  common  sense.  "Celestem  ergo  admirabilem  or- 
dinem  ....  qui  vacare  mente  putat,  is  ipse  mentis  expers  ha- 
bendus  est,'*  may  be  understood  indeed  to  signify  this  very 
absurdity  in  the  mouth  of  a  Stoic,  and  Tully  might  mean  to 
make  Balbus  speak  in  character,  for  which  reason  the  passage 
should  never  be  quoted  without  any  explanation  as  it  is  con- 
tinually, for  an  exposition  of  true  theism.  But  if  the  sphere  of 
Posidonius  had  been  sent  to  the  Britons,  or  to  the  Scythians,  in 
the  days  of  Balbus  and  Tully;  if  the  machine  called,  I  know 
not  why,  the  Orrery,  was  sent,  in  our  days,  to  the  Hottentots,  or 
the  Samojedes,  these  savages  would  smile  at  the  stupidity  of 
any  of  their  brethren,  if  any  so  stupid  should  be  found  among 
savages,  who  could  imagine  such  a  machine  to  be  the  effect  of 
chance,  or  to  have  contrived  and  made  itself  They  would  all 
conclude,  that  it  was  the  work  of  intelligence,  and  of  greater 
skill  than  that  which  they  employed  to  build  their  huts,  or  to 
shape  their  canoes.  The  most  reasonable  among  them  could 
not  fail  to  see,  in  the  unity  of  the  design,  the  unity  of  the  arti- 
ficer. But  the  vulgar,  who  make  themselves  their  own  ideas, 
and  their  own  manners,  the  measure  of  all  things,  might  very 
easily  conclude,  that  the  several  parts  of  this  machine  were 
made,  and  the  several  motions  of  it  were  directed,  by  different 
intelligences.  This  opinion  too  might  grow  up  to  be  general 
amongst  them,  and  the  most  rational  savages  might  be  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  least  rational,  in  advancing  of  which  no  more  is 
assumed  than  what  has  happened  in  every  age  and  country, 
even  the  most  civilised,  and  the  least  ignorant.  But  none  of 
these  savages  would  be  absurd  enough  to  suppose,  though  phi- 
losophers such  as  the  Stoicians  have  done  little  less,  that  the 
intelligence  which  made  every  wheel  of  the  machine  to  move 
was  in  the  wheel. 
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The  Romans,  the  Greeks,  and  before  them  all  the  learned  na- 
tions of  the  east,  were  in  this  case.  The  vulgar  acknowledged 
a  multitude  of  divinities,  to  whom  they  ascribed  every  excel- 
lency, and  every  defect  of  their  own  nature,  so  that  in  worship- 
ping them  they  worshipped  in  some  sort  themselves.  Their 
wise  men,  who  acknowledged  the  unity  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  held  these  inferior  divinities  to  be  his  creatures  and  minis- 
ters, made  even  this  being  after  their  own  image.  The  lovers 
of  ease  made  him  an  indolent  being,  and  wholly  unconcerned 
about  human  affairs.  The  proud,  who  thought  every  thing  that 
related  to  man  equally  important,  and  equally  an  object  worthy 
of  the  divine  care,  made  him  a  busy  trifling  being.  "  Myrme- 
cides  aliquis,  minutorum  opusculorum  fabricator.'*  They  who 
converted,  with  profane  timidity,  a  reverential  awe  into  a  super- 
stitious fear  of  God,  and  made  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  which  ought  to  be  the  comfort,  the  terror  of  mankind, 
ran  into  one  of  these  extremes.  They  either  screened  him  from 
human  sight  by  the  interposition  of  mediating,  interceding, 
atoning  beings:  or,  fierce  and  cruel  themselves,  they  represented 
him  hating  without  reason,  revenging  without  provocation,  and 
punishing  without  measure.  The  gay,  the  wanton,  the  luxu- 
rious, made  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  same  characters;  and 
Jupiter  himself,  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  was  liable  to 
human  passions,  and  partook  of  sensual  pleasures.  Thus  the 
vulgar  believed,  and  thus  the  priests  encouraged;  whilst  the 
philosophers,  overborne  by  the  torrent  of  polytheism,  suffered 
them  to  believe,  in  ages  when  true  theism  was  reputed  atheism. 
There  were  others  again  who  had,  besides  that  vanity  which  is 
common  to  all  men,  the  particular  vanity  of  believing  themselves 
chosen  objects  of  the  care  of  heaven,  distinguished  by  singular 
privileges,  and  predestinated  to  some  glorious  purpose  or  other. 
The  Egyptians  were  the  first  of  all  men  admitted  to  the  sight 
of  the  gods,  and  to  a  communication  with  them,  according  to 
Jamblicus,  and  we  may  see  what  notions  had  been  instilled  into 
the  Romans,  of  grandeur,  and  empire,  to  which  they  were 
designed  by  the  gods,  when  we  read  the  pompous  answer  that 
Jupiter  makes  to  his  daughter,  in  the  First  Book  of  the  ^neid. 
I  wave  any  further  instances  of  the  same  kind:  that  of  the 
Israelites,  the  most  extraordinary  of  any,  is  too  well  known  to 
be  mentioned. 

It  is  unnecessary  too  that  I  should  enumerate,  in  this  place, 
any  of  those  metaphysical  whimsies,  concerning  the  divine  and 
human  nature,  which  philosophers  broached,  and  brought  into 
fashion;  as  the  vulgar  had  brought,  though  they  had  not  been 
alone  to  invent,  all  the  false  conceptions  that  prevailed  about 
the  deity.    Much  has  been  said  already^  and  more  will  be  said 

22^ 
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on  that  subject.  What  is  to  my  purpose  to  observe  here  is,  that 
the  systems  of  theology,  which  philosophers,  priests,  aud  the 
rabble  of  the  world  conspired  to  frame,  were  systems  of  super- 
stition, that  they  passed  however  for  systems  of  religion  revealed 
some  how  or  other,  to  somebody  or  other,  sometimes  by  the 
Supreme  Being  himself,  sometimes  by  any  other  divine  person, 
and,  therefore,  always  of  more  authority  than  such  as  human 
reason  could  collect  from  the  appearances  of  things.  This  per- 
suasion too  made  it  quite  unnecessary  to  employ  human  reason 
about  so  superfluous  a  work,  and  thus  an  immense  crop  of  su- 
perstitions grew  up,  choked  the  seeds  of  natural  religion,  and 
corrupted,  in  a  great  degree,  both  public  and  private  morality. 
In  short,  reason  has  been  always  controlled,  natural  religion  and 
natural  law  have  been  almost  entirely  superseded  in  every  so- 
ciety of  men,  and  many  instances  might  be  produced  to  show 
that  this  has  happened  most  in  those  which  have  been  esteemed 
the  most  civilised.  This  has  been  the  effect  of  imagination  and 
passion,  necessary,  but  dangerous,  parts  of  our  composition, 
under  tlie  influence  of  particular  prejudices,  and  the  direction  of 
private  motives  in  matters  of  the  most  public  concern.  If  the 
revelations  had  not  been  pretended  only,  if  the  same  divine 
wisdom,  that  shows  both  the  existence  and  the  will  of  God  in 
his  works,  had  prescribed  any  particular  form  of  worship  to 
mankind,  and  had  inspired  the  particular  applications  of  his 
general  laws,  the  system  of  religious  and  civil  government  would 
have  been  uniform  in  the  whole  world,  as  well  as  conformable 
to  nature,  and  reason,  and  the  state  of  mankind  would  have 
arrived  at  human  perfection.  But  it  was  not  in  the  councils 
of  the  Most  High,  which  it  becomes  us  to  adore  and  not  to 
examine,  that  this  should  be  so,  and  therefore  all  these  systems 
of  religions  and  laws  being  nothing  more  than  human  expedi- 
ents, there  is  no  room  to  wonder  that  they  have  not  been  more 
eflectual  to  good  purposes,  nor  that  the  state  of  mankind  is  such 
as  we  feel,  and  as  we  are  apt  to  complain  that  it  is. 


XXIII. 

We  may  assure,  from  fact,  that  this  has  been  the  divine  eco- 
nomy, and  leave  those  men  to  assume  from  imagination  what 
this  economy  has,  or  should  have  been,  who  have  so  much  theo- 
logical presumption.  But  whilst  we  leave  them  to  imagine 
AvithoiU  fact,  we  must  not  sufler  them  to  imagine  against  it 
Nothing  can  be,  I  think,  more  true  than  what  has  been  advanced 
concerning  the  unnatural  religions,  laws,  and  customs  established 
in  the  several  societies  of  men,  and  yet  it  is  not  less  true,  that 
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the  tables  of  natural  religion  and  law  are  hung  up  in  the  sight 
of  all  men.  All  may  read  them,  and  though  error  has  prevailed, 
and  will  ever  prevail  in  the  bulk  of  mankind  against  knowledge, 
more  or  less,  and  to  some  degree,  because  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
private  interests  of  those  who  lead,  and  to  the  prejudices  of 
those  who  are  led,  that  it  should,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  ever 
was  a  time,  when  it  could  be  said  with  truth  that  the  law  of 
nature  was  imperfectly  known,  or  that  it  was  an  incomplete 
system  of  morality  before  the  Christian  revelation,  both  of  which 
propositions  are  roundly  advanced  by  divines,  though  manifestly 
false. 

Dr.  Clarke  says,  in  his  Evidences  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  which  are  often  dim,  and  often  weak,  that  the  heathen 
philosophers  were  never  able  to  prove  and  explain  clearly  and 
distinctly  enough  to  persons  of  all  capacities  those  things  which 
they  were  the  most  fully  certain  of,  and  did  in  good  measure 
imderstand,  such  as  the  obligations  of  virtue,  and  the  will  of 
God,  in  matters  of  morality.  Now  if  it  could  be  reconciled  to 
common  sense  that  they  understood  not  fully,  but  in  good  mea- 
sure only,  such  doctrines  as  they  are  said  in  the  same  sentence 
to  have  been  fully  certain  of,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  won- 
der that  they  were  unable  to  prove  and  explain  them.  But  to 
pass  this  over,  the  reasons  alleged  to  show  their  inability  in  this  re- 
spect, or  that  they  understood  these  things  in  good  measure  only, 
are  such  as  give,  indeed,  great  occasion  to  wonder  when  they  fall 
from  the  pen  of  so  able  a  writer.  Their  discourses,  he  says, 
were  rather  speculative  and  learned,  nice  and  subtile  disputes, 
than  practical  and  useful  instructions;  the  bulk  of  mankind  could 
not  profit  by  the  sublime  doctrine  of  Plato,  for  instance.  Agreed. 
The  difficulty  then  of  discovering  and  explaining  the  will  of  God, 
in  matters  of  morality,  and  the  whole  system  of  natural  religion, 
arose  merely  from  the  method  they  took  of  discovering  it  to  them- 
selves, and  of  explaining  it  to  others.  That  is,  they  did  by  this  sys- 
tem the  very  thing  which  divines  have  done  by  that  of  Christianity. 
Philosophers  departed  from  the  simplicity  of  nature,  divines  from 
that  of  the  gospel.  Had  the  former  been  content  to  collect  the 
will  of  God,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  duty  of  man,  from  what 
they  knew  of  themselves,  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  of  the 
constitution,  physical  and  moral,  of  the  world,  they  had  neither 
bewildered  themselves  nor  grown  unintelligible  to  others.  But 
they  could  not  be  so  content.  Many  of  these  ancient,  like  their 
mimics,  the  modern  reasoners,  ^  priori^  undertook  to  deduce 
the  religion  of  human  nature  and  of  human  reason,  from  prin- 
ciples that  exist  infinitely  beyond  them.  They  knew  human 
nature,  and  from  thence  they  might,  by  the  help  of  human  rea- 
son, have  taught  very  clearly  what  they  understood  very  fully. 
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They  did  both  when  they  kept  within  these  bounds,  but  when 
they  went  beyond  them,  they  did  neither.  When  they  pretended 
to  contemplate  the  nature  and  moral  attributes  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  they  were,  indeed,  as  unqualified  for  it  as  bats  are  to  be- 
hold the  light  of  the  sun.  They  puzzled  the  clearest,  and  con- 
founded the  most  distinct  ideas,  sometimes  by  metaphysical 
enthusiasm,  and  sometimes  by  political  design;  for  when  such 
mists  are  conjured  up  in  the  most  serene  parts  of  our  intellectual 
system,  it  cannot  be  intended  by  men  who  are  in  their  senses, 
one  would  think,  to  make  us  see  belter,  and,  therefore,  I  could 
never  read  the  proposition,  that  we  may  easily  know  God,  if  we 
be  not  ignorant  of  ourselves,  so  absolutely  advanced,  nor  that 
strange  parallel  between  God  and  the  soul  of  man,  wherein  Dr. 
Barrow  confesses  that  he  indulged  his  thoughts  somewhat  freely,* 
without  being  sorry  to  find  them  in  the  works  of  so  respectable 
an  author. 

Another  reason,  brought  by  Clarke,  to  show  how  unable  these 
philosophers  were  to  prove  and  explain  the  obligations  of  natu- 
ral religion  is  this.  They  were  never  able  to  frame  to  themselves 
any  complete,  and  regular,  and  consistent  system  or  scheme  of 
things.  If  by  these  words  be  meant,  as  it  must  be  in  this  place^ 
such  a  system  or  scheme  of  morality,  the  fact  asserted  is  untrue, 
how  excellently  soever  the  eloquent  Lactantius  may  have  set  this 
matter  forth,  or  the  judicious  Justin  may  have  supported  our 
modern  doctor.  In  contradiction  to  all  three,  we  may  affirm 
boldly,  because  truly,  that  there  is  no  one  moral  virtue  which 
has  not  been  taught,  explained  and  proved,  by  the  heathen  phi- 
losophers, both  occasionally  and  purposely.  It  is,  therefore, 
particularly  absurd,  in  Christian  writers,  to  say  as  the  author  of 
the  evidences  says,  after  his  two  guides,  that  these  philosophers 
did,  indeed,  discover  all  the  particular  doctrines  of  true  religion, 
but  that  no  one  of  them  made  a  scheme  true  in  all  its  parts,  nor 
did  any  one  collect  the  several  truths  scattered  up  and  down  in 
their  writings.  For,  I  ask,  are  all  the  truths  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion  collected  into  one  regular  and  complete  system 
in  any  of  the  gospels,  or  even  of  the  epistles?  Did  any  one  of 
the  fathers  of  the  church  make  an  entire  scheme  of  religion  or 
morality  true  in  all  its  parts?  will  any  man  have  the  front  to 
deny  that  they  all  mingled  some  truth  and  some  error?  did  not 
this  very  Lactantius,  did  not  Justin  do  so?  did  any  one  of  the 
fathers  collect  the  truths  that  concern  all  our  moral  obligations, 
separate  them  from  the  errors,  and  made  a  regular  complete 
system  of  the  whole?  will  it  be  said  that  St.  Ambrose  did?  but 
St.  Ambrose  was  a  poor  imitator  of  Tully.     In  short,  all  the  hea- 

*  Vol,  ii.  Serm.  Tii. 
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then  philosophers  agreed,  that  the  practice  of  virtue  was  of  ne- 
cessary and  indispensable  obligation,  and  that  the  happiness  of 
mankind  depended  on  it  in  general  and  in  particular.  They  all 
agreed  Hkewise  what  was  virtue,  and  what  was  vice;  and  if 
they  had  any  disputes  about  the  great  principles  of  natural, 
Christians  had  the  same  about  the  great  principles  of  revealed, 
religion.  They  had  such  in  the  days  of  Justin  and  of  Lactan- 
tius,  and  that  they  continued  to  have  them  in  our  days,  Clarke 
himself  has  been  a  signal  example. 

It  was  neither  natural  theology,  nor  ethics,  that  perplexed 
natural  religion.  It  was  metaphysical  theology.  Ancient,  like 
modem,  heathen,  like  Christian  philosophers,  had  indeed  many 
trifling  disputes  about  words,  the  Stoics  particularly,  or  about 
things  so  very  plain  that  nothing  less  than  Grecian  acuteness 
could  make  them  appear  at  all  intricate.  Such  were  those  about 
the  '*  summum  bonum,'**  in  which  it  is  said,  there  were  two 
hundred  and  fourscore  different  opinions.  That  there  were  so 
many  may  be  doubted,  but  that  they  must  have  been  extremely 
various  is  certain.  The  "summum  bonum,"  or  the  supreme 
good  of  man,  as  it  was  understood  and  taught  by  the  heathen 
philosophers,  and  which  Dr.  Clarke  calls,  not  without  a  designed 
ambiguity,  the  final  happiness  of  man,  was  a  subject  whereon 
every  man  had  a  right  to  pronounce  for  himself,  and  no  man  had 
a  right  to  pronounce  for  another.  These  disputes  were,  there- 
fore, very  trifling.  But  they  should  not  be  so  strongly  objected, 
since  it  is  easy  to  show  that  Christian  divines,  the  schoolmen 
especially,  have  trifled  as  much  on  points  relative  to  natural  and 
revealed  religion  both,  as  ever  the  heathen  did  on  points  relative 
to  the  former.  Of  the  Christian  trifles  too,  we  may  say,  what 
could  not  be  said  of  the  others,  that  they  became  serious:  "  hae 
nugae  ad  seria  ducunt.'^  They  have  divided  the  schools,  and  the 
schools  have  divided  the  world,  with  circumstances  of  rage  and 
cruelty  to  be  found  among  no  other  parties. 


XXIV. 

If  such  disputes,  as  that  which  has  been  mentioned,  were  easy, 
or  might  be  thought  unnecessary  to  be  determined,  disputes  of 
another  kind  arose  when  the  heathen  philosophers  attempted, 
for  they  did  attempt,  to  make  a  complete,  regular,  and  consistent 
system  or  scheme  of  things,  the  want  of  which  is  objected  to 
them.  These  attempts  were  pushed  very  far  by  pagan  theists, 
but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  served  only  to  show  that  men 

*  Vano,  St.  Austin. 
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are  fitted  to  know  a  little  of  some  few  things,  and  the  whole  of 
nothing.  These  men  found  soon,  that  no  sufficient  materials  for 
such  a  system  or  scheme  lay  within  the  bounds  of  natural  law, 
and  natural  theology.  They  had  recourse,  therefore,  to  meta- 
physical theology,  which  being  a  science  of  their  own  invention, 
it  was  easy  for  them  to  establish  such  principles  in  it,  as  they 
judged  sufficient  for  their  purpose.  They  proceeded,  therefore, 
to  reverse  the  whole  order  of  reasoning  in  the  search  of  truth,  to 
reverse  the  pyramid;  and  instead  of  rising  up  from  a  broad  foun- 
dation of  particulars,  laid  in  knowledge,  to  the  lofty  and  narrow 
pinnacle  of  all  knowledge,  the  existence  of  one  all-perfect  Being, 
they  affected  preposterously  to  set  this  pinnacle  on  the  ground, 
and  to  raise  the  pyramid  without  any  foundations  at  all.  They 
not  only  reasoned  concerning  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God 
himself,  from  mere  imagination,  but  they  gave  him  as  many 
companions,  and  ministers,  gods,  angels,  demons,  genii,  as  they 
thought  fit.  Clarke  says,  and  most  of  his  brethren  agree  with 
him,  that  to  reason  in  this  manner  from  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  God,  is  the  very  first  and  most  necessary  thing  of  all.  His 
and  their  approbation  of  the  reasoning  of  pagan  theists,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  first  and  most  necessary  thing  of  all,  would  not 
be  quite  so  full;  and  indeed  it  may  seem  to  have  been  introduced 
for  ornament,  rather  than  for  use,  by  those  who  made  the  one 
Supreme  Being,  according  to  the  nature  and  attributes  they  give 
him,  so  immediately  active  in  human  affairs.  But  the  pagan 
theists  declined  no  help;  and  the  service  their  gods,  and  other  in- 
ferior beings  were  of,  in  accounting  for  the  creation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  is  known  to  every  man  who  has  been  conver- 
sant in  their  writings,  in  those  of  Plato  particularly.  When  they 
wanted  to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil,  ditheism  was  invented; 
when  they  wanted  to  account  for  the  supposed  unjust  distribu- 
tion of  good  and  evil,  the  "  mythologia  de  inferis.'' 

But  to  be  more  particular.  Clarke  observes,  that  bare  reason 
cannot  discover  in  what  manner,  and  with  what  kind  of  external 
service  God  will  be  worshipped.  He  might  have  added,  that 
bare  reason  cannot  discover  how  any  external  service,  that  man 
can  pay,  should  be  acceptable  lo  the  Supreme  and  all-perfect 
Being,  except  a  compliance  in  all  our  words  and  actions,  with 
his  known  will,  revealed  in  his  works,  an  inward  adoration  of 
his  unknown  nature,  a  gratitude  for  benefits,  and  an  entire  resig- 
nation to  his  providence.  The  heathens  knew  that  all  the  duties 
of  natural  religion  are  contained  under  these  heads,  but  that  the 
divine  will  concerning  any  external  service,  with  which  God 
would  be  worshipped,  had  been  signified  relatively  to  none  of 
these  duties.  They  might,  therefore,  as  the  best  and  wisest  of 
of  them  did,  approve  the  political  institutions  of  an  external  ser- 
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vice,  as  political  institutions,  and  as  far  as  they  helped  to  keep 
up  a  lively  sense  of  these  duties  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  practice  of  them.  But  they,  who  presumed  to  reason 
boldly,  about  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  were  not  so 
content.  They  represented  the  one  Supreme  Being,  to  them- 
selves and  others,  under  as  many  different  characters  as  they 
represented  their  different  gods.  The  most  general  representa- 
tion of  him,  because  it  was  thought  the  most  proper  to  intimidate 
mankind^  and  to  answer  the  ends  of  government,  or  because  it 
was  that  which  natural  and  superstitious  fear  could  the  most 
easily  frame,  was  framed  under  the  image  of  an  absolute  tyran- 
nical monarch.  From  such  notions,  these  reasoners  ^  priori 
deduced  all  those,  whereby  they  took  men  out  of  the  relations  of 
creatures  to  their  creator,  and  placed  them  in  that  of  slaves  to 
their  tyrant.  From  hence  those  numberless,  ridiculous,  and 
cruel  rites  of  paganism,  which  were  held  as  necessary  to  obtain 
the  favor,  and  to  avert  the  anger  of  heaven,  as  the  strictest  ob- 
servation of  morality;  nay  more  necessary,  if  we  may  judge,  as 
we  may  most  reasonably,  of  ancient  by  modern,  and  of  pagan 
by  Christian  theology. 

Obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature  is  our  first  duty,  and  our 
greatest  interest:  the  happiness  of  our  whole  kind,  wherein  every 
individual  is  included,  depends  on  it.  Obedience  carries  its 
reward,  disobedience  its  punishment  along  with  it  in  the  general 
system,  and  God  has  not  made  particular  systems,  nor  established 
particular  providences  for  particular  nations,  much  less  for  parti- 
cular men,  as  far  as  we  can  discover  by  the  help  of  reason  and 
experience.  The  same  causes  produce  the  same  effects  every 
where,  with  some  little  variety  of  circumstances,  and  as  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  law  are  common  to  all  men,  so  are  the  sanctions  of 
it  In  short,  as  all  men  sin  against  the  order  of  nature  more  or 
less,  so  the  imperfect  state  of  mankind  shows  that  they  suffer 
more  or  less  by  the  uniform  course  of  it.  But  neither  reason 
nor  experience  will  show  us,  in  the  author  of  nature,  an  angry 
revengeful  judge,  or  a  bloody  executioner.  Neither  reason  nor 
experience  will  lead  us  to  inquire  what  propitiation  God  will 
accept,  nor  in  what  manner  a  reconciliation  between  the  Supreme 
Being  and  this  worm  man  is  to  be  made.*  Natural  reason  does 
not  stop  here,  nor  expect  with  impatience  the  aid  of  some  par- 
ticular revelation.  She  stops  much  sooner.  Repentance,  as  it 
implies  amendment,  is  one  of  her  doctrines,  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  her  principles,  and  she  does  not  so  much  as  suspect 
that  any  further  revelation  is  wanting  to  establish  it.  But  the 
reasoners  d,  priori  did  on  false  principles,  in  this  case,  and  ia 

•  Clarke  in  hie  Evid. 
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many  others,  what  an  unreasoning  vulgar  had  done  through 
ignorance,  and  without  any  principles  at  all,  except  those  of 
superstition.  They  took  off  from  the  real  perfections  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  they  added  imaginary  excellences  to  the 
human  nature:  like  Procrustes,  they  stretched  out  humanity,  and 
lopped  off  from  divinity;  with  great  metaphysical  pains,  as  much 
as  they  could;  and  when  they  found  that  one  of  these  lines  was 
still  too  short,  and  the  other  still  too  long,  to  answer  their  pur- 
pose, of  making  them  nearly  commensurate,  they  spun  a  thread 
out  of  imagination,  to  lengthen  the  shortest. 

On  such  notions  of  tlie  divine  and  human  nature,  Egyptian, 
Chalda3an,  Magian,  and  almost  all  the  theists  of  antiquity, 
founded  their  theology,  on  the  authority  of  which  they  instituted 
various  forms  of  worship,  and  promoted  superstitious  opinions, 
by  their  attempts  to  discover  the  whole  scheme  and  system  of 
things,  some  of  which  infected  even  the  fathers  of  our  church  in 
ancient  times,  and  would  be  avowed  at  this  time  by  none  but 
Rosicrucians,  and  fanatics  as  mad  as  them.  In  fine,  this  was  the 
source  from  which  so  many  religious  ceremonies  and  observances, 
that  had  no  direction  to  promote  natural  religion,  though  pre- 
tending to  derive  their  institution  from  the  author  of  it,  arose. 
Sins  were  multiplied,  and  the  terrors  of  superstitious  minds  in- 
creased. But  even  if  these  terrors  had  been  rightly  and  solely 
applied  to  real  crimes,  not  of  sins  of  arbitrary  discipline,  they 
would  have  been  of  little  effect,  since  the  means  of  reconciling 
all  sinners  to  an  offended  deity  were  made  by  this  theology  ex- 
tremely easy.  Strange  means  indeed  they  were,  and  such  as 
cost  the  offender  little.  Such  were  expiatory  sacrifices,  wherein 
the  blood  of  an  innocent  beast,  or  man,  was  shed  to  atone  for 
the  guilty  person,  as  if  God  \vUs  appeased  whenever  the  priest 
were  glutted  with  roast  meat,  or  as  if  it  were  indifferent  to  him 
whose  blood  was  shed,  provided  his  altars  reeked  with  gore. 
This  expiation  was  pushed  to  such  a  degree  of  pious  inhumanity, 
that  fathers  made  burnt  offerings  of  their  children  to  Moloch.  I 
call  it  pious,  because  they  who  never  offered  up  themselves 
seemed  however  to  prove  their  repentance,  as  Abraham  was 
ready  to  prove  his  faith  much  better,  by  sacrificing  their  children, 
than  a  ram  or  an  ox.  They  sacrificed  what  they  held  dearest 
next  to  themselves;  and  they  might  think  that  they  had  the 
example  of  the  gods,  to  authorise  the  practice,  for  Sanchonia- 
thon,  it  is  said,  related,  that  Saturn  had  offered  up  his  only  son 
in  the  time  of  a  plague.     "  CobIo  patri  in  holocaustum  obtulit." 

This  was  one  effect  of  theological  engraftments  on  natural 
religion.  The  Supreme  Being  was  represented  so  vindictive 
and  cruel,  that  nothing  less  than  acts  of  the  utmost  cruelty 
could  appease  his  anger,  and  that  his  priests  were  so  many 
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butcliers  of  men  and  other  animals.  Another  engrafhnent  of 
the  same  kind  was  deduced  from  a  very  contrary  notion,  from 
a  notion  that  God  was  constantly  attentive  to  the  affairs  of  men, 
to  the  least,  and  to  the  most  important  alike;  that  be  entered 
into  the  closest  familiarity  with  some,  and  gave  audience  at  all 
times  to  all.  Astonishing  instances  of  this  sort,  as  well  as  of  the 
former,  might  be  cited;  for  the  same  theology,  which  represented 
the  all-perfect  Being  rigorous  and  severe,  without  any  regard  to 
his  mercy,  or  even  to  his  justice,  represented  him  with  most 
theological  inconsistency,  on  other  occasions  gracious,  conversa- 
ble, affable,  without  any  regard  to  his  majesty,  or  to  the  infinite 
saperiority  of  his  nature.  But  these  instances  are  so  easily 
found,  and  they  are  so  shocking  to  every  sincere  theist  who 
firamesthe  most  elevated,  and  therefore  the  least  unworthy  sen- 
timents he  is  able  of  God,  that  I  am  willing  to  save  myself  and 
jrou  the  trouble  of  reflecting  on  them.  ^Ita  tsetra  sunt,  ut  ea 
iiigiat  et  reformidet  oratio."*  How  should  they  be  otherwise, 
when  ignorance  and  superstition  were  first  to  produce  them, 
and  when  the  eternal  unalterable  reason  of  things,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  is  claimed  by  men,  who  approve  some  of  the 
most  detestable  of  these  instances,  and  who  produce  others  of 
their  own  growth,  but  upon  the  same  principles,  is  for  the  most 
part  nothing  else  than  the  reason  of  party,  of  prejudice,  of  pro- 
fession, and  of  authority?  Let  me  therefore  mention  one  alone. 
Jt  shall  be  one  that  is  common  to  all  religions,  and  that  carries 
with  it,  in  general  practice,  more  matter  of  ridicule  than  of  hor- 
ror. The  instance  I  mean  is  prayer;  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
the  abuse  of  prayer.  To  keep  up  a  due  sense  of  our  depen- 
dence on  God,  for  which  purpose  this  institution  may  be  a  very 
useful,  and  consequently,  a  very  rational  expedient,  is  the  duty 
of  every  man.  But  then  it  must  be  practised  in  a  manner  re- 
concilable to  other  duties  of  religion;  in  the  first  place  to  an 
awful  reverence  which  consists  in  the  inward  sentiment  wholly, 
and  so  little  in  outward  demonstrations,  that  when  these  are 
carried  too  far  they  become  a  ludicrous  pageantry  of  devotion, 
and  serve  rather  to  destroy  it  in  most  minds  than  to  maintain  it 
in  any;  to  an  absolute  resignation  in  the  next  place,  one  act  of 
which  is  preferable  to  ten  thousand  collects.  Men  are  fond  of 
access  to  the  Supreme  Being.  Nothing  can  flatter  humanity  so 
much.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  they  are  taught  that  they  may 
have  it,  not  only  by  their  proxies,  the  priests,  but  by  themselves 
immediately,  they  use  it  familiarly  and  impertinently.  They 
put  up  contradictory  petitions  to  heaven  in  all  the  churches  of 
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the  world.  Some  would  be  hurtful  to  themselves  if  they  were 
granted,  and  almost  all  would  be  so  to  others.  If  the  true  God 
could  be  importuned  as  Lucian  represents  Jupiter,  he  would  be 
importuned  to  change  at  every  moment  the  dispositions  of  his 
infinite  wisdom,  and  to  accommodate  the  whole  economy  of  his 
providence  in  a  manner  that  implies  often  contradiction,  to  dif- 
ferent and  opposite  interests,  nay  to  the  different  and  opposite 
caprices,  not  of  nations  alone,  but  of  particular  men,  women 
and  children. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  part  of  divine  worship,  among 
other  external  services,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  the 
second  Alcibiades  which  Mr.  Clarke  quotes,  and  which  will 
serve,  if  I  mistake  not,  my  purpose  better  than  his.  In  that  dia- 
logue, Socrates  insists  on  the  danger  of  addressing  particular 
petitions  to  the  gods,  lest  we  should  ask  what  is  evil  in  itself,  or 
what  may  prove  so  in  the  event.  He  recites  the  prayer  of  some 
ancient  poet,  which  is  little  else  than  a  short  act  of  resignation. 
He  commends  the  Lacedaemonians  for  addressing  themselves  in 
much  the  same  style  to  the  gods,  when  they  asked  in  general 
"  pulchra  cum  bonis."  He  mentions  the  preference  given  by  the 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Hammon  to  the  prayers  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
over  those  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks.  The 
authority  of  Homer  is  brought,  as  Plato,  Plutarch,  and  generally 
the  ancient  writers  are  apt  to  allege  it  on  all  occasions  very  im- 
pertinently, to  prove  that  the  gods  are  prone  to  be  angry,  and  to 
bear  hatred  even  to  whole  nations.    But  Socrates  concludes  verv 

* 

rationally,  that  if  they  are  so  they  are  not  to  be  bribed  by  sacri- 
fices, by  offerings,  and  by  external  services,  and  that  they  regard 
the  purity  of  the  heart  alone.  Socrates  thought  that  human 
errors  about  the  will  of  God,  and  the  duty  of  man,  proceeded 
from  pride  more  than  ignorance,  and  therefore  advised  Alcibi- 
ades, of  the  purity  of  whose  heart  he  had  no  very  good  opinion, 
"  since  he  would  not  make  use  of  the  general  resigned  prayer  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  because  of  his  pride,  to  wait  till  he  had 
learned  how  to  behave  himself  towards  the  gods  and  towards 
men."  He  adds,  "  that  one  who  had  a  concern  for  him,  and  a 
wonderful  care  of  him,  would  be  his  instructor,  and  would  dispel 
the  darkness  of  his  mind,  as  Minerva  in  Homer  takes  the  cloud 
from  before  the  eyes  of  Diomede,  that  he  might  be  able  to  dis- 
cern what  was  good  from  what  was  evil." 

Whether  it  be  as  difficult,  as  Clarke  imagined,  to  suppose  that 
Socrates  meant  himself,  in  this  passage,  I  examine  not.  Let  it 
be  that  he  meant  the  demon  of  Alcibiades.  Since  the  master 
had  an  attending  demon  who  dissuaded  and  restrained  him  when 
that  was  necessary;  the  scholar  might  have  one  who  would 
inform,  and  determine  him  whenever  that  should  be  necessary. 
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Nay  more.  Let  it  be  as  some  learned  men*  have  observed,  that 
Plato  began  to  write  immediately  after  the  three  last  prophets  of 
the  Jews,  as  if  God  had  raised  up  him  to  supply  their  place.  Let 
them  cite  in  favor  of  this  opinion,  another  passage  wherein  this 
philosopher  says,  "  that  if  a  perfectly  just  man  should  appear  in 
the  world,  he  would  be  imprisoned,  buffeted,  whipped,  and 
crucified,  which  must  needs  have  been  a  prophecy  of  Christ, 
because  Christ  was  whipped  and  crucified;  whereas  Socrates 
only  drank  the  poison  by  which  he  was  condemned  to  die." 
Let  the  same  learned  men  take  this  passage  too,  in  the  second 
Alcibiades,  if  they  please,  for  another  prophecy  of  the  coming  of 
Christ,  and  of  a  divine  revelation,  since  remote  events,  and  a 
distant  time,  are  often  signified  by  immediate  events,  and  the 
present  time,  in  prophetical  language. 

Such  prophecies  in  Plato  will  not  be  readily,  nor  generally  ad- 
mitted, I  think;  neither  does  Clarke  insist  that  they  should.  But 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  Plato  insinuates  in  many  places  the 
want,  or  the  necessity,  of  a  divine  revelation  to  discover  the 
external  service  God  requires,  and  the  expiation  for  sin,  to  give 
stronger  assurances  of  the  rewards  and  punishments  that  await 
men  in  another  world,  concerning  which,  however,  he  had 
received  particular  information,  by  one  who  returned  from 
thence  on  purpose,  and  to  frame  a  system  of  the  whole  order  of 
things,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  that  is,  of  the  whole  eco- 
nomy of  God's  dispensations  to  man,  and  of  his  government  in 
heaven  and  on  earth. 


XXV. 

It  was  on  some  of  these  subjects  Socrates  had  discoursed,  when 
Simmias  spoke  to  him  in  the  manner  quoted  by  Clarke.  He  had 
owned  that  he  did  not  expect  to  attain  a  full  knowledge  of  these 
things,  till  the  soul  was  separated  from  the  body,  and  entirely 
purified  in  that  other  world,  of  which  he  gave  so  topographical 
a  description.  The  conclusion  was,  "  that  since  they  could  not 
acquire  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  truth  here,  they  should  fix 
on  the  best  and  safest  of  human  reasons,  and  venture  on  that 
bottom  through  the  storms  of  life,  unless  they  could  get  one  still 
more  firm,  such  as  some  divine  revelation  would  be,  to  render 
their  passage  less  dangerous."  This  now  is  the  second  of  the 
proofs  brought  to  show,  "  that  the  best,  wisest,  and  least  super- 
stitious of  the  philosophers  confessed  their  sense  of  the  want  of 
a  divine  revelation,  and  hoped  for  something  of  that  nature." 
The  proofs  are  pompously  introduced,  but  the  whole  force  of 

*  Dacier. 
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them  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  Socrates,  if  in  truth 
Socrates  did  say  all  that  his  scholar  makes  him  say,  was  much 
in  the  wrong  for  not  adding  curiosity  to  pride,  among  the  causes 
of  human  error,  concerning  the  will  of  God,  and  the  duty  of 
man;  but  Socrates  himself  had  a  great  mind  to  know  more  than 
God  has  made  his  human  creatures  capable  of  knowing,  and, 
therefore,  more  than  he  judged  it  necessary  or  useful  for  them  to 
know.  The  imaginary  want  had,  therefore,  no  other  principle 
than  metaphysical  curiosity.  It  could  have  no  other.  Nothing 
could  be  wanting  to  the  divine  purpose  where  God  had  given, 
though  he  had  limited  the  means.  How  absurd,  how  trifling  is 
it  then  to  bring  the  opinion  of  philosophers  concerning  this  want, 
and  their  hopes  that  it  would  be  supplied,  as  a  proof  that  the 
want  was  real,  and  that,  after  it  had  been  long  complained  of, 
it  was  supplied?  I  pass  over  another  pretended  proof  of  the  same 
kind.  Porphyry,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  see  ranked  among  the 
least  superstitious  philosophers  without  surprise,  found,  it  seems, 
that  the  universal  method  of  delivering  souls  was  not  sufficiently 
known  by  philosophers. 

In  general,  these  men  complained  that  sense  reached  but  a 
little  way  in  acquiring  knowledge,  that  the  human  mind  was 
weak,  that  the  human  life  was  short,  and  that  the  truth  of  things 
lay  deep  in  darkness.*  These  complaints  related  to  all  parts  of 
science,  physical  and  metaphysical,  to  natural  philosophy  as  well 
as  natural  theology,  and  I  might,  therefore,  make  the  same  use 
of  them  in  one  case,  that  Clarke  makes  in  the  other.  I  might 
bring  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  corporeal  nature,  and  the  sense 
philosophers  had  of  this  imperfection,  in  proof  that  some  neces- 
sary knowledge  of  this  kind  was  wanting,  and  that  they  had 
reason  to  hope  the  defect  would  be  supplied  sooner  or  later, 
some  how  or  other,  in  a  natural  or  in  a  supernatural  way.  I 
might  beg  the  question,  like  the  doctor,  and  having  assumed  that 
they  were  ignorant  of  many  things  necessary  to  the  physical,  as 
he  assumes  with  much  less  reason,  that  they  were  of  many 
things  necessary  to  the  moral  advantages  of  life;  I  might  argue, 
that  they  had  reason  to  expect  a  time  would  come,  when  men 
would  be  rendered  able  to  discover  not  only  the  second,  but  the 
first  qualities  of  substances,  to  reason  from  a  general  knowledge 
of  essences,  not  from  a  particular  knowledge  of  effects,  and  to 
frame  by  these  and  other  extraordinary  means  a  complete,  regu- 
lar, and  consistent  scheme  or  system  of  the  whole  economy  of 
corporeal  nature. 

In  this  manner  I  might  represent  the  wants,  the  complaints 
and  the  expectations  of  the  heathen  philosophers.     Thus  I  might 

*  Angustos  sensus,  imbecillos  animos,  brevia  curricula  vits,  in  profundo 
veritatem  esse  demersam,  omnia  tenebris  circumfusa  esse 
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argue,  and  my  representation  and  my  argument  would  be  ex- 
tremely ridiculous.  But  are  those  of  Clarke  less  so?  I  think 
not.  These  philosophers,  such  of  them,  at  least,  whose  works 
are  come  down  to  us,  were  very  ignorant  in  physics.  But  in 
natural  theology,  and  in  morality,  their  knowledge  was  not  defi- 
cient, though  it  was  confined,  in  the  former,  to  a  very  few  general 
propositions.  They  had  the  same  natural  means  of  knowing 
that  we  have,  and  they  knew,  as  well  as  we  know,  that "  there 
is  a  first  intelligent  cause  of  all  things,  that  the  infinite  wisdom 
and  power  of  this  being  made,  and  preserves  the  universe,  and 
that  his  providence  governs  it.'*  They  knew  then,  very  fully, 
the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  this  Being,  the  relation  of  de- 
pendent creatures  and  subjects;  and  this  knowledge  was  suffi- 
cient, or  none  would  be  so,  to  enforce  the  laws  he  had  given 
them;  for  the  same  means  that  discovered  the  divine  existence, 
discovered  the  divine  will  in  the  whole  extent  of  our  moral  obli- 
gations. We  might  have  expected,  that  Clarke  would  have 
specified  some  of  these  moral  obligations  which  were  unknown, 
or  imperfectly  known,  to  the  philosophers,  after  all  his  insinua- 
tions concerning  their  ignorance.  But  instead  of  doing  this,  he 
insists,  in  the  very  place  where  his  subject  required  it,  on  such 
observances,  such  doctrines,  and  such  speculations  alone  as  have 
been  since  indeed  imposed  by  the  Christian  revelation,  but  as 
cannot  be  reckoned  necessary  parts,  nor,  in  truth,  any  parts  of 
the  religion  of  nature  and  of  reason.  Lactantius,  whom  he  quotes 
so  often,  and  whose  suffrage  is  in  this  case  of  more  weight,  be- 
cause his  zeal  for  Christianity  was  such,  that  he  defended  and 
taught  it  before  he  understood  it,  gives  up  the  point.  The  phi- 
losophers, according  to  him,  discovered  the  whole  truth,  and  the 
whole  secret  of  divine  religion.*  No  doubt  they  did  so,  and  the 
natural  divine  religion  which  they  discovered,  is  the  foundation 
of  the  Christian.  There  is  no  one  moral  precept  in  the  whole 
gospel,  as  I  have  hinted  already,  which  was  not  taught  by  hea- 
then philosophers.  Even  those  refinements  upon  virtue,  to  which 
our  divines  are  willing  to  suppose,  that  mere  humanity  could  not 
reach,  were  taught  by  some  heathen  sages,  and  practised  by 
some  heathen  saints,  as  well  before  as  after  the  coming  of  Christ. 
Before  this  lime,  their  religion,  thut  I  mean  of  some  of  the  phi- 
losophers, was  much  more  spiritual  than  that  of  the  Jews.  After 
this  time,  it  vied  for  spirituality,  for  mystery,  and  for  super- 
natural effects  with  the  Christian.  To  be  humble,  to  renounce 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world,  to  mortify  the  flesh,  to  be 
patient  under  afflictions,  to  forgive  injuries,  to  return  good  for 

*  Totam  Ifidtar  veritatem,  et  omne  divinae  religionis  arcanum  philosophi 
attigemnt.    L.  7. 
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evil,  were  particular  doctrines  of  paganism,  as  universal  charity 
or  benevolence  was  the  broad  foundation  of  their  moral  system. 
This  matter  is  strongly  and  largely  exemplified  in  the  third  book 
of  the  "  aInetanaB  quaestiones;"  for  it  served  bishop  Huet's  argu- 
ment in  that  place  to  show,  what  it  served  Dr.  Clarke's  argu- 
ment in  his  evidences  to  conceal. 

How  trifling  is  it^  after  this,  to  insist  on  the  disputes  of  a  theo- 
logical kind;  for  of  a  moral  kind  there  were,  properly  speaking, 
none  that  arose  among  the  philosophers?  They  were  disputes 
about  words,  or  about  some  very  insignificant  speculations,  and 
no  more;  for  the  morality  of  Zeno,  and  of  Epicurus,  reduced 
to  practice  was  the  same.  But  to  proceed;  how  strongly  might 
this  objection  be  retorted  on  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church? 
To  object  that  the  heathen  had  no  one  complete  scheme  wherein 
all  the  moral  duties  were  collected  together,  instead  of  being 
taught  occasionally,  is  ridiculous,  since  the  same  objection  might 
be  made,  if  it  was  one,  to  Christianity  likewise.  But  the  divines 
who  object  this,  mean  something  more.  When  they  say  that 
the  philosophers  were  unable  to  comprehend  the  truth  of  reli- 
gion, though  they  discovered  and  explained  almost  all  the  par- 
ticulars wherein  it  consists,*  they  mean  by  the  entire  scheme 
they  refer  to,  the  summary  of  their  own  theology,  wherein  the 
fall  and  the  redemption  of  man,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  Chris- 
tianity are  contained.  This  they  call  the  whole  doctrine,  and 
design  of  true  religion  from  the  original  to  the  consummation  of 
all  things,  and  of  this  indeed  the  heathen  philosophers  might 
well  be  ignorant,  since  no  man  could  know  it  who  was  not 
taught  by  St.  Paul,  or  by  some  Christian  doctor.t 

Thus  their  ignorance  of  true  religion  is  accounted  for  not  a 
Httle  hypothelically.  Bnt  even  thus  their  complaints  are  not 
justified,  nor  the  expectations  imputed  to  them  rendered  reason- 
able. They  must  needs  be  ignorant  of  true  religion,  if  natural 
religion  was  a  part  of  it  only,  even  at  that  time,  as  it  is  at  this. 
They  could  not  know  a  revealed  religion,  nor  any  real  want  of 
it  before  the  revelation  was  made,  and  the  knowledge  they  had 
was  such  as  the  Author  of  nature  had  thought  sufficient,  since 
he  had  given  them  no  more.  Their  complaints  and  their  ex- 
pectations, therefore,  were  founded  in  proud  curiosity,  and  vain 
presumption.  The  use  which  Clarke  makes  of  them  is  some- 
thing worse.  To  approve  them,  and  to  deduce  from  the  sup- 
posed reasonableness  of  them  the  necessity  of  a  further  revela- 
tion, is  to  weigh  his  own  opinion,  and  theirs,  against  Providence. 

*  — Qnamvis  ea  fere,  quibus  summa  ipsa  constat,  at  viderint,  et  explica- 
verint.<-^Lact.  L.  7. 
f  Veram  autem  non  nisi  ejas  scire  est,  qai  sit  doctas  a  Deo.-^Ibid. 
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It  is  to  say,  that  they  saw  before,  and  that  he  has  seen  since 
this  further  revelation  was  made,  the  necessity  of  it  to  reform 
mankind  effectually,  by  opening  to  them  the  whole  doctrine  and 
design  of  true  religion,  which  were  opened  in  part  only  to  the 
heathen  world;  and  that  the  event  has  justified  the  complaints, 
and  the  expectation.  This  latter  has  been  a  topic  of  much 
theologica)  triumph.  Bring  me  a  man,  says  Lactantius,*  who 
is  choleric,  who  is  given  to  rail,  who  is  unruly  and  fierce,  with 
a  few  words  of  God  I  will  render  him  as  tame  as  a  sheep. 
Bring  me  one  who  is  given  up  to  his  lust,  and  so  he  goes  on. 
<<  Numquis  haec  philosophorum  aut  unquam  prsestitit,  aut  prees- 
tare  si  velit,  potest?''  Did  any  one  of  the  philosophers  do  so 
much,  or  could  he,  if  he  would?  « It  was  hard,"  says  St.  Aus- 
tin, where  he  mentions  the  letter  of  Porphyry  to  Anebo,  "it 
was  hard  for  so  great  a  philosopher  to  discover,  to  expose,  and 
boldly  to  convict  the  whole  diabolical  society,  which  every  little 
old  Christian  woman  discovers  at  once,  and  detests  openly. 
Quam  quaelibet  anicula  Christiana  nee  nosse  cunctatur,  et  liber- 
rimfe  detestatur."  Thus  the  triumph  of  the  gospel  over  igno- 
rance and  immorality,  and  the  reformation  of  the  world,  by  the 
publication  of  it,  are  frequently  magnified.  But  when  we  con- 
sider the  means  of  reforming  mankind,  which  the  heathen  phi* 
losophers,  and  the  Christian  divines,  have  had  in  their  turns, 
and  compare  the  progress  made  in  this  great  work  by  both,  it 
will  appear  that  the  former  had  not  sufficient  means,  (so  far 
their  complaints  were  well  founded,)  nor  the  latter  a  success  pro- 
portionable to  the  means  they  had.  In  short,  if  Clarke's  way 
of  reasoning  be  good,  some  extraordinary  and  supernatural 
assistance  to  reform  the  world,  is  still  wanting;  for  it  would  be 
impious  to  say,  that  a  further  revelation  is  just  as  necessary  now 
it  was  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 


XXVI. 

To  speak  of  the  want  of  sufficient  means  to  propagate  natural 
religion,  distinctly  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  it, 
which  are  often  profusely  confounded  together,  that  the  first  which 
is  true,  may  cover  the  last  which  is  false,  must  be  our  next  task. 

There  was  no  creed,  nor  any  act  of  uniformity  imposed  on 
the  heathen  philosophers.  But  still  it  is  not  true,  that  the  system 
of  moral  obligations,  or  natural  religion,  was  to  them  a  wide 
sea  wherein  they  wandered  without  knowing  their  way,  or 
having  any  guide.    It  is  not  true,  that  they  were  unable  to  make 

*  Vide  the  quotation  lU  the  Evid. 
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out  upon  what  principles  originally,  and  for  what  end  ultimately, 
the  choice  of  virtue  was  to  be  made.*  They  had  better  guides 
than  Clarke,  whom  it  was  in  their  power  to  follow,  nature  and 
reason;  one  pointed  out  their  way  with  a  steady  hand,  and  the 
other  was  sufficient  to  lead  them  in  it,  the  very  purpose  for  which 
it  was  given.  The  original  principles  of  this  choice  were  strongly 
laid  in  the  constitution  of  things,  and  these  philosophers  must 
have  been  stupid  as  well  as  blind,  if  they  had  not  felt,  as  well 
as  seen,  that  the  ultimate  end  of  this  choice  was  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  They  felt  it,  they  saw  it,  they  proved  it  to  others. 
Virtue  was  not  only  recommended  as  wise,  and  reasonable^  and 
fit  to  be  chosen,  but  surely  it  was  established  by  them  to  be  of 
plain  necessity,  and  indispensable  obligation;  since  it  was  taught 
to  be  the  perfection  of  our  nature,  as  well  as  the  positive  will 
of  God,  and  since  the  greatest  part  of  them  did  their  utmost  to 
establish  a  belief  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future  life, 
that  they  might  allure  to  virtue,  and  deter  from  vice,  the  more 
effectually.  But  the  generality  of  mankind  continued  in  their 
evil  habits,  notwithstanding  all  these  doctrines,  and  all  the  in- 
stitutions contrived  to  enforce  them.  What  promised  to  be  ef- 
fectual in  speculation,  proved  ineffectual  in  practice.  Vice  was 
checked,  but  virtue  did  not  prevail.  The  conquest  was  never 
complete. 

Shall  we  say  that  the  reason  of  this  was  because  the  mission- 
aries of  natural  religion,  who  set  themselves  in  earnest  about 
this  excellent  work,  were  few?t  But  this  reason  will  not  hold, 
for  how  few  soever  they  might  be  in  general,  they  were  nume- 
rous enough  at  particular  times,  in  particular  places,  and  yet 
even  then  and  there  we  do  not  find,  that  they  made  any  propor- 
tionable progress,  although  they  could  not  fail  to  do  some  good 
by  their  exhortations,  instructions,  and  examples.  Socrates,  his 
scholars,  and  all  the  great  men  whom  the  Academy  produced, 
may  be  reckoned  a  number  of  missionaries  sufficient  to  preach 
the  duties  of  natural  religion,  with  full  effect  in  such  a  city  as 
Athens.  Socrates  set  himself  in  good  earnest,  surely,  about  this 
excellent  work.  He  went  from  street  to  street,  and  from  one 
public  place  to  another,  as  the  apostles  did  some  centuries  after- 
wards in  their  dispersions.  If  he  preached  with  the  same  sim- 
plicity, he  preached  with  the  same  zeal.  If  he  had  not  all  the  gifts 
of  the  spirit  he  had  some  of  them  no  doubt;  for  though  he  could 
not  work  miracles  to  prove  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  he  died 
to  prove  the  truth  of  his  doctrine.  What  was  the  effect  of  all 
this?  He  made  a  great,  he  could  not  make  a  good,  man  of  his 
favorite  disciple  Alcibiades;  and  though  he  rendered,  or  contri- 

»  Efid.  p.  176.  191.  t  Evid.  p.  173. 
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buted  to  render,  the  schools  of  philosophy  nurseries  of  religion, 
as  well  as  of  learning,  which  were  always  open,  and  always 
crowded,  yet  how  small  a  progress  was  made  in  the  Athenian 
commonwealth  towards  the  reformation  of  mankind?  Mission- 
aries were  not  wanting  in  this  instance,  and  a  greater  number 
wonld  not  have  had  a  greater  effect. 

Shall  we  say  that  the  reason  of  this  was,  because  many  of 
the  philosophers  were  so  vicious  themselves,  that  they  contra- 
dicted their  precepts  by  their  examples, "  ut  cum  eorum  vitfi 
mirabiliter  pugnet  oratio?''  This  reason  will  not  hold  neither, 
and  I  might  be  surprised  at  Clarke  for  bringing  it,  if  I  did  not 
consider  him,  like  other  polemical  writers,  accustomed  to  vend 
his  arguments  by  tale  rather  than  by  weight,  and  ready  to  em- 
ploy such  as  have  a  specious  appearance,  how  weak  soever  they 
really  are,  in  hopes  that  some  of  his  readers  may  be  caught  by 
them.  TuUy  boasts  in  his  second  Tusculan,  as  he  does  in  all  his 
writings,  the  wonderful  effects  of  philosophy,  and  those  which 
he  mentions,  are  such  as  natural  theology  and  moral  philosophy 
can  alone  produce,  <<  medetur  animis,  inanes  solicitudiues  detra- 
hit,  cupiditatibus  liberat,  pellit  timores."  But  philosophy  can- 
not produce  these,  he  says,*  in  all  men  alike,  nor  be  of  any  great 
efficacy  unless  she  works  on  a  suitable  and  proper  nature;  for 
which  reason  philosophers  themselves,  they  who  have  taught, 
disputed,  and  written  on  all  these  subjects,  have  been  seldom  in- 
fluenced by  them.  Scarce  here  and  there  one  is  to  be  found  who 
lives  up  to  his  own  doctrines  and  rules  of  life.  Tully  pursues 
his  invective  against  the  levity,  vanity,  inconsistency,  avarice, 
and  other  vices  of  these  men;  and  Clarke  imagined  that  this 
sketch  of  their  characters  would  furnish  an  excellent  reason  the 
more,  whereby  to  account  for  the  little  progress  they  made  in 
reforming  the  world.  But  he  should  have  been  restrained  from 
insisting  on  this  argument,  both  by  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and 
by  a  regard  to  the  order  of  which  he  was.  If  the  vices  of  many 
among  those  who  were  missionaries  of  morality  in  the  heathen 
world,  disappointed  the  common  endeavors  of  all;  how  came  it 
to  pass,  that  Christianity  made  so  great  a  progress  afterwards? 
How  can  the  clergy  of  your  church,  or  of  ours,  pretend  that  they 
contribute  now,  or  ever  did  contribute,  to  the  reformation  of 
mankind?  No  age,  whereof  we  have  any  certain  anecdotes,  can 
be  pointed  out,  wherein  all  the  vices  that  Tully  imputes  to  most 
of  the  heathen  philosophers,  did  not  prevail  among  most  of  the 
Christian  divines,  with  great  circumstances  of  aggravation.  They 
have  had  not  only  all  the  vices  incident  to  human  nature  in  com- 

*  Non  idem  potest  apad  omnes.  Turn  valet  maltam  cum  est  idoneam 
cemplexa  naturam. 
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mon  with  other  men,  but  they  had  the  particular  vices  of  their 
order,  for  such  there  are,  and  such  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show 
that  there  are.  Read  the  entire  passage,  consult  your  memory, 
look  around  you,  and  then  you  shall  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
Clarke's  argument.  You  shall  tell  it  in  my  ear.  I  expect  no 
more;  for  I  know  how  desirous  you  are  to  keep  fair  with  orders, 
whatever  liberties  you  take  with  particular  men.  For  my  own 
part,  who  have  not  the  same  discretion,  I  will  say  boldly  that  the 
clergy  both  of  your  church  and  of  mine,  are,  in  general,  the 
most  negligent  of  missionaries,  and  fitter  much  to  hinder  by  their 
example,  than  to  promote  by  their  doctrine,  the  advancement  of 
religion,  natural  or  revealed. 

Shall  we  say  that  the  sublime  doctrines,  and  abstract  argu- 
ments of  Plato,  and  other  philosophers,  were  by  no  means  fitted 
for  the  bulk  and  common  sort  of  mankind?  Or  shall  we  fix  the 
reason  of  the  little  progress  they  made,  in  their  ignorance  of  the 
whole  scheme,  order,  and  state  of  things?  Should  we  do  both 
like  the  author  of  the  Evidences,  we  should,  like  him,  contradict 
ourselves;  because,  if  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  for  instance,  were 
too  sublime,  and  his  arguments  too  abstract,  they  must  have 
been  much  more  so  had  he  known,  and  gone  about  to  explain 
all  that  is  called  the  whole  scheme,  order,  and  state  of  things, — 
It  is  marvellous  to  consider,  how  many  of  the  most  refined  pre- 
cepts of  Christian  morality  were  tanght  by  him,  several  centuries 
before  Christ  and  his  apostles  taught  them.  Such  were  those 
about  imitating  God,  and  others  that  have  been  mentioned 
above.  It  is  still  more  marvellous  to  consider,  that  some  of  the 
most  profound  mysteries  of  Christianity  were  taught  by  this  phi- 
losopher, several  centuries  before  they  were  revealed.  Such 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  explaining  which  if  he  ad- 
vanced some  errors,  he  did  no  more  than  many  Christian  divines 
have  done  from  the  most  early  ages  of  the  church,  no  more  than 
we  are  bound  to  believe  that  Winston  and  Clarke  himself  have 
done,  unless  we  renounce  that  orthodox  profession  of  faith  which 
all  the  fathers  of  the  church  have  held,  from  those  of  the  Nicean 
council  down  to  Dr.  Waterland,  and  my  good  uncle  the  earl  of 
Nottingham.  How  this  may  be  accounted  for,  I  do  not  presume 
to  determine,  though  I  have  somewhere  or  other  presumed  to 
guess.  But  this  we  may  affirm,*  that  if  Plato  had  known  the 
method  of  God's  governing  the  world,  his  design  in  creating 
mankind,  the  original  dignity  of  human  nature,  the  ground  and 
circumstances  of  men's  present  corrupt  condition,  the  manner  of 
the  divine  interposition,  necessary  to  their  recovery,  and  the  glo- 
rious end  to  which  God  intended  finally  to  conduct  them,  as 

*  Evid.  p.  176. 
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well  as  he  knew  the  system  of  a  Trinity,  of  a  future  judgment, 
of  a  heaven,  a  hell,  and  a  purgatory;  he  who  is  so  often  unin- 
telligible now,  would  have  been  vastly  more  so.  He  would 
have  been,  therefore,  less  fitted  than  he  was  for  the  bulk  and 
common  sort  of  mankind,  and  for  the  great  work  of  reformation. 

Shall  we  say,  finally,  that  the  heathen  philosophers  were  un- 
equal to  this  great  work,  because  their  doctrines  were  not  en- 
forced by  a  divine  authority?  Even  this  reason  will  prove 
nothing;  for  the  philosophers  and  lawgivers  did  enforce  their 
doctrines  and  laws  by  a  divine  authority,  and  call  a  higher 
principle  to  the  assistance  of  philosophy  and  bare  reason.  Zo- 
roaster, Hostanes,  the  magi,  the  prophets  and  seers  of  Egypt, 
Minos,  Pythagoras,  Numa,  in  short,  all  the  fathers  of  heathen 
theology,  all  those  who  founded  or  reformed  religions  and  com- 
monwealths, made  these  pretensions,  and  their  pretensions  were 
admitted.  They  were  impostors,  but  they  passed  in  vulgar 
opinion  for  persons  divinely  inspired  and  commissioned.  Some 
good  they  did,  but  little  that  was  permanent,  not  because  they 
wanted  the  opinion  of  a  divine  authority  for  them,  but  because 
they  employed  it  absurdly,  or  because  even  this  opinion  was  not 
sufficient. 

To  what  now  are  we  reduced?  Since  the  precepts  and  motives, 
offered  by  the  best  philosophers,  have  been  never  able  to  reform 
mankind  effectually,*  without  the  assistance  of  some  higher  prin- 
ciple, and  some  divine  authority,  nor  even  when  both  of  these 
have  been  assumed,  may  we  not  be  led  to  think,  that  such  a 
reformation  is  impracticable?  May  we  not  conclude,  from  the 
experience  of  all  ages,  that  no  means  can  bring  it  about,  and 
those  which  have  been  employed  less  than  any?  There  is  a  per- 
petual conflict  in  the  breast  of  every  man,  who  endeavors  to 
restrain  his  appetites,  to  govern  his  passions,  and  to  make  reaspn, 
as  Tully  expresses  it,  the  law  of  his  life.t  Just  such  a  conflict 
there  is  between  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  great  commonwealth  of 
mankind.  If  the  conflict  was  not  maintained  by  religious  and 
civil  institutions,  the  human  state  would  be  intolerable;  and 
though  it  be  maintained,  as  the  success  is  various,  the  state  is 
very  imperfect.  The  method  taken  to  fix  this  success  on  the 
right  side,  by  calling  in  artificial  theology,  has  contributed  more 
to  subdue  reason  than  vice  and  immorality.  Reason  has  been  laid 
aside,  natural  religion  has  been  no  longer  solely,  nor  so  much  as 
directly,  concerned  in  the  contest.  Authority  has  usurped  the 
place  of  one,  superstition  of  the  other;  and  these  two  have  been 
opposed  almost  alone  to  the  torrent  of  human  passions,  and  to 
the  disorders  of  mankind  in  all  the  coimtries  of  the  world;  so 
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that,  wherever  philosophy  and  reason  could  lift  up  their  heads, 
they  have  had  the  remedy  to  combat  as  well  as  the  disease. 


XXVII. 

There  is  a  country,  into  the  antiquities  of  which  we  look  fur- 
ther back  than  into  those  of  any  other,  and  where  we  may  find 
examples  to  confirm  and  illustrate  what  is  here  said,  by  compar- 
ing the  effects  of  natural  religion,  unmixed  and  uncorrupted, 
with  those  of  artificial  theology  and  superstition.  The  country, 
I  mean,  is  China,  whose  traditions  and  histories  deserve,  at  least, 
as  much  credit  as  those  of  ancient  nations  that  have  been  known 
to  us  longer,  and  which  our  scholars  quote  with  so  much  assur- 
ance. Now  natural  religion  seems  to  have  been  preserved  more 
pure  and  unmixed  in  this  country  than  in  any  other,  and  for  a 
longer  time  from  that  when  it  was  first  inhabited,  and  govern- 
ment was  first  established  in  it.*  The  ancient  Chinese  held  it 
unlawful  to  dispute  about  the  divine  nature,  about  the  attributes 
of  God,  the  exercise  of  his  power,  or  the  conduct  of  his  provi- 
dence; and  it  seems  very  plain  that  the  concise  manner  in  which 
their  sages  expressed  themselves,  whenever  they  spoke  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  upon  which  their  refining  successors  have 
endeavored  to  found,  in  part  at  least,  their  atheism,  proceeded 
from  this  modest,  this  reasonable,  and  this  pious  principle.  They 
observed  the  order  of  nature,  and  from  thence  they  deduced  aU 
the  rules  of  private  morality  and  public  policy.  To  compare 
his  conduct  with  the  law  of  heaven  and  earth,t  is  the  character 
of  a  perfect  prince,  in  the-  works  of  Confucius.  That  reason 
should  preside  over  passion,  was  the  great  rule  of  life,  and  to 
walk  according  to  it,  was  to  walk  in  the  great  highway  of  lifcj 
Thus  they  were  led  by  simple  and  plain  reasonings,  from  the 
works  to  the  will  of  God,  and  to  three  kinds  of  moral  obligations, 
to  those  of  an  individual,  of  the  member  of  a  family,  and  of  the 
member  of  a  political  society.  Bare  reason  enforced  so  well  the 
practice  of  natural  religion,  by  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  this 
empire,  and  the  duties  of  it  became  so  habitual  by  education  and 
custom,  that  this  people  enjoyed  under  their  two  first  imperial 
families,  which  continued  eleven  hundred  years,  all  the  blessings 
of  public  and  private  virtue  that  humanity  is  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing. So  we  must  understand  the  descriptions  of  this  golden  age; 
for  though  the  Chinese  Uved  in  a  state  of  innocence  and  simpli- 
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city  whilst  it  lasted,  yet  as  they  were  subject,  like  other  nations, 
to  physical  evils,  so  may  we  assure  ourselves  that  they  were 
neither  infallible  nor  impeccable,  nor  therefore  entirely  exempt 
from  moral  evil.  It  is  enough  for  the  honor  of  reason,  and  of 
natural  reUgion,  that  these  principles,  enforced  by  civil  authority, 
appear  in  this  instance  to  have  answered  the  purposes  of  true 
religion  much  better  by  themselves,  than  these  purposes  have 
been  ever  answered  by  all  the  expedients,  and  all  the  adven- 
titious helps,  that  philosophers,  legislators,  and  priests  have 
devised. 

Whether  any  other  nation  afforded  an  example  of  the  same 
kind,  we  know  not  But  this  we  know,  that  when  other  nations 
begin  to  appear,  they  appear  already  under  the  influence  of  ab- 
surd theology  and  gross  superstition,  and  that  the  Chinese  began 
in  the  same  remote  antiquity  to  fall  into  the  same  errors,  and  all 
the  consequences  of  them.  Under  their  third  imperial  family, 
the  affectation  of  imagining  and  unfolding  mysteries,  and  of 
explaining  the  first  principle  of  all  things,  grew  into  fashion 
amongst  them,  and  the  table  of  Fohi,  or  the  book  Yekim,  which 
18  nothing  more  than  a  draught  of  sixty-four  figures,  composed 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  lines,  some  broken,  and  some 
entire,  furnished  to  the  studious  labors  of  Venvam  and  Cheucum, 
and  other  commentators,  as  much  sublime  knowledge  as  ever 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  furnished  to  a  profound  cabbalist  or 
whimsical  divine.  From  the  various  changes,  and  different 
combinations  of  these  lines,  they  proceeded^  as  Pythagoras  did 
from  numbers,  and  Plato  from  immaterial  forms  and  incorporeal 
essences,  to  erect  systems  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy. 
When  they  had  once  departed  from  simplicity  and  truth,  in  the 
search  of  mystery,  they  soon  imagined  themselves  capable  of 
attaining  unattainable  knowledge;  the  most  chimerical  passed  for 
real,  and  they  boasted  of  nothing  less  than  to  explam  the  whole 
scheme,  order,  and  state  of  things.  Thus  reason  was  abused  by 
pretended  science,  and  natural  religion  was  deformed  by  meta- 
physical speculations,  and  superstitious  devotions. 

Li  Lao  Eium  was  a  philosopher  of  the  same  age  with  Con-  » 
fucius,  and  both  of  them  of  the  same  with  Pythagoras.  Whether 
the  Chinese  and  the  Samian  had  the  same  masters,  I  know  not 
But  if  they  had,  these  masters  were  rather  Indian  gymnosophists 
than  Hebrew  prophets.  Several  circumstances  incline  to  think 
so.  The  dogma,  particularly,  in  the  Taosu,  where  it  is  said  that 
the  first  reason  produced  one,  one  two,  two  three,  and  three  all 
things,  is  a  jargon  very  like  to  that  of  Pythagoras  which  Diogenes 
Laertius  has  preserved,  which  he  and  Li  Lao  Kium  might  have 
learned  in  India,  but  which  there  is  no  pretence  to  suspect  that 
the  latter  could  liave  learned  in  Palestine.    The  Chinese  taught 
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the  same  moral  philosophy  that  had  been  always  taught  in  China, 
but  he  look  advantage  of  the  metaphysical  folly  which  prevailed 
at  that  time,  and  which  even  Confucius  had  countenanced,  to 
broach  a  new  and  a  most  extravagant  theology.  He  founded  it, 
perhaps,  on  some  interpretations  of  the  book  Yekim;  but  how- 
ever he  founded  it,  he  established  it  with  so  much  success  that 
he  himself  was  worshipped  at  last:  temples  and  statues  were 
erected  to  many  of  his  sect,  all  that  imposture  could  impose  on 
credulity  was  imposed,  natural  theology  was  abominably  cor- 
rupted, and  a  ridiculous  external  service  took  the  place  in  great 
measure,  of  real  virtue  and  true  devotion. 

This  sect  prepared  the  way  for  another,  which  had  prevailed 
in  India  near  a  thousand  years  before  our  Christian  era,  but  was 
not  introduced  into  China  till  sixty-five  years  after  it.  This  sect 
was  that  of  Foe,  who  raised  a  spiritual  empire  in  the  East,  that 
has  equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  all  others,  under  different  forms 
and  appellations,  in  extent  and  duration.  Foe  lived  in  a  desert, 
under  the  care  of  four  jogues,  or  gymnosophists,  till  he  was 
thirty  years  old.  Then  he  appeared  in  the  world,  assumed  divi- 
nity, and  declared  himself  to  be  the  Saviour  of  men,  for  whose 
sakes  he  had  condescended  to  be  born,  that  he  might  recover 
them  from  their  errors,  expiate  their  sins,  and  lead  them  into 
the  way  of  being  happy  hereafter;  for  he  threatened  future  pu- 
nishments to  those  who  did  not  believe  in  him,  nor  submit  to  his 
doctrines.  Voluminous  legends  of  miracles  wrought  at  his  birth, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  life,  were  published  by  ten  of  his  disci- 
ples. Well  might  they  be  voluminous,  since  his  pretended  mis- 
sion lasted  nine  and  forty  years,  and  we  may  assure  ourselves 
that  attestations  of  them  were  not  wanting,  since  the  number  of 
proselytes  he  made  in  that  time  was  immense.  They  were 
divided  in  different  classes.  To  believe  implicitly,  and  to  observe 
the  rules  of  morality  were  required  from  all,  and  the  least  credi- 
ble austerities  were  practised  by  some,  as  they  continue  to  be  at 
this  day. 

Both  these  religions  are  still  subsisting  in  China.  What  has 
been  the  effect  of  them?  The  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the 
empire  are  inviolably  kept,  and  good  government  is  maintained 
by  them,  independently  of  these.  But  are  the  Chinese  grown 
better  men?  No.  They  build  monasteries  for  bonzes,  they 
endow  them  richly,  they  adorn  their  pagods  or  temples,  they 
prostrate  themselves,  they  pray,  they  make  their  offerings,  and 
they  burn  gilded  paper  in  them,  after  which  they  rob  or  cheat 
without  scruple,  and  indulge  themselves  in  practices  which  natu- 
ral religion  abhors  the  most.  There  is  something  worse  than 
this.  The  true  principles  of  religion  being  removed,  and  these 
fantastic  principles  placed  in  lieu  of  them,  the  foundation  of  all 
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religion  is  sapped  at  once.  They  who  cannot  persuade  them- 
selves that  the  religion  they  see  practised  is  a  service  fit  to  be 
paid  to  a  Supreme  Being,  nor  consequently  required  by  any  such 
being,  slide  easily  from  the  belief  that  there  is  no  religion,  to  the 
belief  that  there  is  no  God.  This  happened  in  China,  where  the 
literati,  or  learned  men,  are,  in  truth,  a  sect  of  atheists,  and  the- 
ism seems  to  be  the  portion  of  the  vulgar  alone.  Such  has  been, 
and  is  at  this  day  the  effect  of  artificial  theology,  and  supersti- 
tious devotion  in  that  country.  The  Jesuits,  from  whose  rela- 
tions, as  from  the  best  authority  in  this  case,  I  have  taken  what 
I  have  said  on  the  subject,  pretend  that  Foe,  or  Xaca  himself, 
gave  occasion  to  the  atheism  that  has  been  since  established,  by 
declaring,  before  his  death,  to  some  of  his  disciples,  his  inward 
doctrine,  which  transpired  afterwards.  He  confessed,  they  say, 
that  he  had  concealed  the  truth  under  the  veil  of  types,  of  meta- 
phors, and  parables;  that  vacuity  and  inanition  were  the  first 
principles  of  all  things,  beyond  which  nothing  was  to  be  sought, 
because  nothing  was  to  be  found.  What  is  meant  by  the  terms 
that  the  Jesuits  translate  "  vacuum  et  inane,'*  I  know  not,  nor  is 
it  worth  our  while  to  guess.  Thus  much  is  plain,  the  conse- 
quence of  refining  in  matters  of  religion,  beyond  the  obvious  dic- 
tates of  nature  and  reason,  has  been  superstition,  and  enthusi- 
asm, or  atheism,  not  reformation  of  manners  in  China. 


XXVIII. 

If  we  return  now  to  those  countries  with  which  we  are  better 
acquainted,  we  shall  find  in  them  much  the  same  course  of 
things.  We  shall  find,  indeed,  natural  religion  no  where  esta- 
blished in  its  full  extent  and  purity,  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
once  in  China.  Some  first  principles  of  it  were  known  and 
practised  by  people  the  least  civilised,  as  Justin*  represents  them 
to  have  been  by  the  Scythians.  No  people  were  wholly  igno- 
rant of  them,  no  sort  of  government  could  subsist  without  them. 
But  then,  as  their  light  shone  dimly,  among  these  half  savages, 
through  the  clouds  of  a  superstition  I  somewhere  called  natural, 
and  not  improperly,  we  shall  find  this  light  actually  obscured 
and  put  out,  in  great  part,  among  the  most  civilised  and  learned 
nations.  Instead  of  dispelling  these  clouds,  and  improving  natu- 
ral religion,  they  had  increased  by  fantastic  knowledge  what 
ignorance  had  begun,  and  we  trace  the  same  ill  consequences  of 
pretended  revelations,  and  artificial  theology,  on  this  side  the 
Ganges^  as  we  have  traced,  on  the  other,  the  abominable  conse- 
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quences  which  have  followed  establishments  made  on  the  ruins 
of  natural  religion. 

It  is  true  that  the  heathen  philosophers  were  unable  to  propa- 
gate natural  religion,  and  to  reform  the  manners  of  men  effectu- 
ally. But  it  is  not  true  that  they  were  so  for  the  resusons  Clarke 
gives,  which  have  been  shown,  I  think,  to  be  futile  and  insuffi- 
cient. They  were  so  for  another  reason  principally,  which  has 
been  touched,  and  requires  to  be  more  fully  developed.  The 
reason  is,  that  they  proceeded,  in  the  doctor's  own  method,  to 
lay  the  first  principles  of  all  religion,  and  to  reason  from  them* 

The  doctor,  whom  I  cite  so  often,  because  his  book  is  the  last 
I  have  read  on  this  subject,  and  has  been  received  with  the 
greatest  applause,  repeats  over  and  over,  and  very  dogmatically, 
such  maxims  as  these,  <<  that  goodness,  and  justice,  and  all  the 
moral  attributes  are  the  same  in  God,  as  they  are  in  our  idea^ 
that  the  relations,  respects,  and  proportions  of  things  are  just 
such  as  they  appear  to  be  to  our  understandings;  that  from 
hence  there  results  a  rule,  which  is  the  nature  and  reason  of 
things;  that  this  rule  is  common  to  God  and  man;  that  it  is  the 
law  of  all  his  actions  in  the  government  of  the  world;  and  thai;, 
as  it  always  determines  his  will,  it  should  always  determine 
ours."  From  this  assumed  knowledge  of  the  divine  attributes^ 
and  of  the  abstract  nature  and  reason  of  things,  the  most  extra- 
vagant opinions  concerning  the  will  of  God,  and  the  most  auda- 
cious judgments  on  the  conduct  and  dispensations  of  his  provi- 
dence, have  been  deduced.  How  should  it  be  otherwise?  They 
who  reason  h  posteriori  from  the  constitution  of  the  human 
system,  and  from  the  works  of  God,  have  indeed  a  rule  to  go 
by,  precise,  invariable,  certain.  But  they  who  reason  h  priori 
from  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  and  from  the  abstract  nature 
and  reason  of  things,  have  no  such  rule.  Theisms  will  concur  in 
ascribing  all  possible  perfections  to  the  Supreme  Being,  but  they 
will  always  differ  when  they  descend  into  any  detail,  and  pre- 
sume to  be  particular  about  them,  as  they  always  have  differed 
in  their  notions  of  these  perfections,  and  consequently  in  the 
application  of  them.  I  have  said,  I  believe,  already,  and  I  shall 
not  recall  what  is  said,  agreeably  to  universal  and  constant  expe- 
rience, that  the  eternal  reason  of  things,  founded  in  the  conside- 
ration of  their  abstract  nature,  is,  for  the  most  part,  as  we  see  it 
employed  by  believers  and  infidels,  by  the  orthodox  and  the 
heterodox,  nothing  better  than  the  reason  of  party,  of  prejudice, 
of  system,  and  of  profession.  Yet  this  is  the  method  which 
some  men  prescribe,  and  which  Clarke*  declares  to  be,  of  all 
others,  the  best  and  clearest,  the  certainest  and  most  universal 

*  Evid.  p.  119. 
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that  the  light  of  nature  affords  to  discover  the  will  of  God  in 
matters  of  morality,  and  to  account  for  the  dispensations  and 
conduct  of  his  providence.  This  author  goes  even  further,  and 
the  other  method  is  styled  by  him*  a  collateral  consideration 
which  may  come  in  aid  of  the  former,  nothing  more.  This 
other  method,  however,  extends  as  far  as  human  wants  require, 
and  human  knowledge  can  reach.  Where  it  does  not  extend 
the  want  is  imaginary,  and  the  knowledge  fantastic;  and  if  phi- 
losophers and  divines  had  aimed  at  establishing  the  belief  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  the  duties  of  natural  religion  alone,  they 
might,  and  they  would  have  been  contented  with  it. 

But  they  meant  something  more.  They  aimed  at  superiority 
and  fame,  at  power  and  riches.  He  who  had  never  presumed 
to  define  the  moral  attributes  of  an  all-perfect  Being,  who  con- 
tented himself  to  know  that  such  a  being  existed  by  the  necessity 
of  his  nature,  and  that  his  wisdom  and  power  are  infinite;  he 
who  had  never  troubled  himself  about  eternal  respects,  relations, 
and  proportions  of  things,  and  collected  the  will,  as  he  collected 
the  existence  of  this  Being  d  posteriori;  he,  I  say,  knew  as 
much  of  God,  and  of  his  duty  to  God  and  man,  as  natural  reli- 
gion required  that  he  should  know.  But  it  was  for  the  interest 
of  philosophers  and  priests,  that  men  should  think  there  was 
much  more  to  be  known;  and  if  those  of  Egypt  had  taught  no- 
thing more  than  natural  theology,  instead  of  theurgic  magic,  no- 
thing more  than  the  plain  duties  of  religion,  instead  of  myste- 
rious rites;  it  is  highly  probable  the  Mercuries  would  not  have 
been  honored,  as  they  were,  in  all  succeeding  ages,  nor  the  clergy 
have  possessed  a  third  part  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  kingdom. 

Such  as  have  been  mentioned  were  the  principles  on  which 
artificial  theology  arose  among  the  heathens,  and  as  the  princi- 
ples were  laid  neither  in  reason  nor  in  truth,  which  are  always 
one,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  theology  became  as  various  as  error 
could  make  it.  Some  of  the  motives  to  invent  and  embrace  it, 
were  such  likewise  as  have  been  mentioned.  I  say,  some;  be- 
cause we  may  well  conceive  that  when  principles,  not  only  false, 
but  vague  like  these,  had  been  once  adopted  by  the  delirium  of 
metaphysics,  the  enthusiasm  of  superstition,  or  the  prejudices  of 
ignorance,  the  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  reason  upon 
them,  and  to  take  for  true  every  thing  that  use  had  made  familiar, 
might  run  into  the  greatest  absurdities,  sometimes  without  having 
any  bad  motive,  nay  with  a  pious  intention  of  promoting  true 
religion,  and  of  attaching  men  to  it,  by  a  greater  authority,  and 
by  greater  hopes  and  fears.  This  might  be  the  case  of  many,  as 
we  shall  easily  believe,  if  we  consider  what  has  passed  in  later 

•  Evid.  p.  119. 
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days.  But  however  it  was  brought  about,  art  took  everywhere 
the  place  of  nature,  and  faith  of  reason.  Artificial  theology 
spread  far  and  wide;  philosophers  taught  it;  lawgivers  established 
it;  priests  improved  it:  here  it  was  employed  to  enforce,  there 
it  was  substituted  to  natural  religion:  the  main  principles  of  it, 
and  even  particular  opinions,  and  local  institutions  have  been 
variously  mingled  in  different  systems,  and  are  to  be  discerned 
in  them  even  now.  This  has  happened  naturally,  and  almost 
necessarily.  All  these  systems  lean  on  certain  primitive  notions, 
which  the  human  mind  is  so  prone  to  frame  or  to  receive.  The 
same  affections  and  passions  maintain  them,  work  upon  them, 
and  direct  them  in  different  imaginations.  The  matter  is  the 
same,  the  form  alone  is  changed. 


XXIX. 

Among  many  doctrines  that  were  taught  by  those  who  pre- 
tended to  explain  the  whole  scheme,  and  order  of  divine  eco- 
nomy with  respect  to  man,  that  of  rewards  and  punishments  in 
a  future  state  was  one.  It  began  to  be  taught  long  before  we 
have  any  light  into  antiquity,  and  when  we  begin  to  have  any, 
we  find  it  established.  How  powerful  is  the  desire  of  continu- 
ing to  exist?  How  predominant  is  the  pride  of  the  human  beartf 
Nothing  seems  more  natural  to  man,  than  to  wish  to  live  with- 
out restraint  or  fear,  and  yet  how  ready  was  the  multitude,  in 
the  pagan  world,  to  embrace  the  hope  of  immortality,  though  it 
was  accompanied  with  the  fear  of  damnation?  Like  the  ele- 
mentary people  of  the  cabbalists,*  one  may  think,  they  would 
have  chosen  to  be  damned  eternally,  rather  than  to  cease  to 
exist.  But  every  one  was  flattered  by  a  system  that  raised  him, 
in  imagination,  above  corporeal  nature,  as  every  one  was  at 
liberty  to  flatter  himself  further,  that  he  should  pass  this  immor- 
tality in  the  fellowship  of  the  gods,  "  in  contubernio  deorum.*' 

The  hypothesis  of  a  life  after  this,  especially  when  it  was 
accompanied  by  that  of  a  life  preceding  this,  which  was  found- 
ed on  a  supposed  metempsychosis  that  several  systems  of  reU- 
gion  admitted,  served  two  purposes.  It  furnished  an  answer  to 
the  accusation  which  atheists  brought,  and  which  theists  were 
too  ready  to  admit  in  those  days,  as  well  as  in  ours,  of  unjust 
dispensations  of  Providence,  in  the  distribution  of  good  and 
evil.  This  purpose  seems  very  unnecessary  to  me,  who  am 
firmly  persuaded  that  the  accusation  is  a  mere  sophism,  and  void 
of  any  foundation.    But  the  other  purpose  was,  no  doubt,  very 

•  Vid.  Borri's  Letters. 
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necessary,  since  the  belief  of  future  rewards  and  punishments 
could  not  fail  to  have  some  effect  on  the  manners  of  men,  to  en- 
courage virtue,  and  to  restrain  vice.  For  this  purpose  the  doc- 
trine was  strongly  inculcated  from  time  immemorial.  Egypt 
was  the  great  mistress  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  arts  and  sciences, 
and  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  her  church  were  dispersed  wher- 
ever she  sent  her  colonies;  these  of  the  "  mythologia  de  inferis" 
among  the  rest.  Wliatever  Melampus,  Cadmus,  and  others  car- 
ried into  Greece,  Orpheus  carried  these.  He  propagated  them 
by  his  verses  and  his  institutions.  But  it  was  your  Homer  who 
spread  them  most,  and  gave  them  the  greatest  vogue  by  his 
Odyssey  and  Iliad,  those  stupendous  works,  which  Virgil  alone 
could  imitate,  and  you  translate,  with  success. 

One  cannot  see,  without  surprise,  a  doctrine  so  useful  to  all 
religions,  and  therefore  incorporated  into  all  the  systems  of  pa- 
ganism, left  wholly  out  of  that  of  the  Jews.  Many  probable 
reasons  might  be  brought  to  show  that  it  was  an  Egyptian 
doctrine  before  the  exode,  and  this  particularly,  that  it  was 
propagated  from  Egypt  so  soon  at  least  afterwards,  by  all 
those  who  were  instructed,  like  Moses,  in  the  wisdom  of  that 
people.  He  transported  much  of  this  wisdom  into  the  scheme 
of  religion  and  government,  which  he  gave  the  Israelites;  and 
among  other  things  certain  rites,  which  may  seem  to  allude  or 
have  a  remote  relation  to  this  very  doctrine.  Though  this  doc- 
trine, therefore,  had  not  been  that  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
he  might  have  adopted  it  with  as  little  scruple,  as  he  did  many 
customs  and  institutions  purely  Egyptian.  He  had  to  do  with 
a  rebellious,  but  a  superstitious  people.  In  the  first  charac- 
ter, they  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  neglect  nothing 
which  might  add  weight  to  his  ordinances,  and  contribute  to 
keep  them  in  awe.  In  the  second,  their  disposition  was  ex- 
tremely proper  to  receive  such  a  doctrine,  and  to  be  influenced 
by  it  Shall  we  say  that  an  hypothesis  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments  was  useless  among  a  people  who  lived  under  a 
theocracy,  and  that  the  future  judge  of  other  people  was  their 
immediate  judge  and  king,  who  resided  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  who  dealt  out  rewards  and  punishments  on  every  occasion? 
Why  then  were  so  many  precautions  taken?  Why  was  a  solemn 
covenant  made  with  God,  as  with  a  temporal  prince?  Why 
were  so  many  promises  and  threatenings  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, temporal  indeed,  but  future  and  contingent,  as  we  find 
in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  most  pathetically  held  out  by 
Moses?  Would  there  have  been  any  more  impropriety  in  hold- 
ing out  those  of  one  kind,  than  those  of  another,  because  the 
Supreme  Being,  who  disposed  and  ordered  both,  was  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  present  among  them?    Would  an  addition  of 
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rewards  and  punishments  more  remote,  but  eternal,  and  in  all 
respects  far  greater  to  the  catalogue,  have  had  no  effect?  I  think 
neither  of  these  things  can  be  said. 

What  shall  we  say  then?  How  came  it  to  pass  this  addition 
was  not  made?  I  will  mention  what  occurs  to  me,  and  shall 
not  be  over  solicitous  about  the  weight  that  my  reflection  may 
deserve.  If  the  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
of  a  future  state,  had  been  revealed  to  Moses,  that  he  might 
teach  them  to  the  Israelites,  he  would  have  taught  them  most 
certainly.  But  he  did  not  teach  them.  They  were,  therefore, 
not  revealed  to  him.  Why  they  were  not  so  revealed,  some 
pert  divine,  or  other,  will  be  ready  to  tell  you.  For  me,  I  dare 
not  presume  to  guess.  But  this  I  may  presume  to  advance,  that 
since  these  doctrines  were  not  revealed  by  God,  to  his  servant 
Moses,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  this  legislator  made  a  scruple 
of  teaching  them  to  the  Israelites,  howsoever  well  instructed 
he  might  be  in  them  himself,  and  howsoever  useful  to  govern- 
ment he  might  think  them.  The  superstitious  and  idolatrous 
rites  of  the  Egyptians,  like  those  of  other  nations,  were  founded 
on  the  polytheism  and  the  mythology  that  prevailed,  and  were 
suffered  to  prevail  among  the  vulgar,  and  that  made  the  sum  of 
their  religion.  It  seemed  to  be  a  point  of  policy  to  direct  all 
these  absurd  opinions  and  practices  to  the  service  of  govern- 
ment, instead  of  attempting  to  root  them  out.  But  then  the 
great  difference  between  rude  and  ignorant  nations,  and  such  as 
were  civilised  and  learned  like  the  Egyptians,  seems  to  have 
been  this,  that  the  former  had  no  other  system  of  religion  than 
these  absurd  opinions  and  practices,  whereas  the  latter  had  an 
inward,  as  well  as  an  outward  doctrine.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  natural  theology  and  natural  religion  had  been 
taught  and  practised  in  the  ancient  Theban  dynasty;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  they  continued  to  be  an  inward  doctrine  in  the 
rest  of  Egypt,  whilst  polytheism,  idolatry,  and  all  the  mysteries, 
all  the  impieties,  and  all  the  follies  of  magic,  were  the  outward 
doctrine.  Moses  might  be  let  into  a  knowledge  of  both,  and 
under  the  patronage  of  the  princes,  whose  foundling  he  was,  he 
might  be  initiated  into  those  mysteries,  where  the  secret  doctrine 
alone  was  taught,  and  the  outward  was  exploded.  But  we  cannot 
imagine,  that  the  children  of  Israel,  in  general,  enjoyed  the  same 
privilege,  nor  that  the  masters  were  so  lavish  to  their  slaves  of 
a  favor  so  distinguished,  and  often  so  hard  to  obtain.  No.  The 
children  of  Israel  knew  nothing  more  than  the  outside  of  the 
religion  of  Egypt,  and  if  the  doctrine  we  speak  of  was  known 
to  them,  it  was  known  only  in  the  superstitious  rites,  and  with 
all  the  fabulous  circumstances  in  which  it  was  dressed  up  and 
presented  to  vulgar  belief.     It  would  have  been  hard,  therefore, 
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to  teach  or  to  renew  this  doctrine  in  the  minds  of  the  Israelites^ 
without  giving  them  an  occasion  the  more  to  recall  the  poly- 
theistical  fables,  and  practise  the  idolatrous  rites  they  had  learned 
during  their  captivity.  Rites  and  ceremonies  are  often  so  equi- 
vocal, that  they  may  be  applied  to  very  different  doctrines. 
But  when  they  are  so  closely  connected  with  one  doctrine,  that 
they  are  not  applicable  to  another,  to  teach  the  doctrine  is,  in 
some  sort  to  teach  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  to  authorise  the 
fables  on  which  they  are  founded.  Moses,  therefore,  being  at 
liberty  to  teach  this  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a 
future  state,  or  not  to  teach  it,  might  very  well  choose  the  latter; 
though  he  indulged  the  Israelites  on  account  of  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts,  and  by  the  divine  permission,  as  it  is  presumed,  in 
several  observances  and  customs  which  did  not  lead  directly, 
though  even  they  did  so,  perhaps,  in  consequence,  to  the  poly- 
theism and  idolatry  of  Egypt.    But  I  return  to  Greece. 


XXX. 

The  seeds  of  artificial  theology  and  superstitious  devotion,  for 
they  go  always  together,  which  Orpheus  and  other  Egyptian 
missionaries  had  sowed,  were  cultivated  by  theistical  philoso- 
phers, and  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  particularly.  If  Pytha- 
goras reported,  that  the  soul  of  Hesiod  was  tied  to  a  brazen 
column,  and  the  soul  of  Homer  hung  upon  a  tree,  for  their  teme- 
rity in  ascribing  human  passions,  and  the  rules  of  human  conduct 
even  to  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  as  some  traditions  say,  one 
would  be  tempted  to  think,  that  he  applied  this  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  to  enforce  natural  religion  alone.  But  we  should 
deceive  ourselves  greatly  if  we  thought  so.  We  have  none  of 
his  writings,  if  he  did  write.  But  we  know  from  Diogenes 
Laertius,  from  Porphyry,  from  Jamblichus,  and  from  other  autho- 
rities, that  he  imported  from  Egypt  and  the  eastern  nations  an 
immense  stock  of  the  theology  and  superstition  which  were  in 
vogue  amongst  them.  If  inspiration  was  not  the  least,  it  was 
not  the  greatest  of  his  pretensions.  He  inveloped  his  doctrines 
in  mystery  to  make  them  pass  for  divine,  laid  the  foundations  of 
them  out  of  the  ken  of  human  reason,  and  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation in  metaphysics  and  divine  philosophy,  by  the  usual  method, 
by  not  being  understood. 

I  pass  to  Socrates  and  Plato.  The  first  devoted  himself  to  the 
reformation  of  his  countrymen  with  unexampled  zeal,  and  as  St. 
Paul  was  the  apostle  of  the  gentiles  in  revealed,  we  may  say 
that  Socrates  was  the  same  in  natural  religion.  There  was 
greater  simplicity,  and  less  heat  of  imagination,  in  the  master 
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than  in  the  scholar.  Sober  prose  was  the  language  of  one.  A 
poetical  enthusiasm  was  that  of  the  other.  One  was  fitter  to 
reform  his  own  age  by  his  discourses,  the  other  to  create  the 
admiration  of  posterity  by  his  writings.  Good  sense  and  truth 
served  the  purpose  of  one  much  less  than  wit  and  beauty  of  style 
served  the  purpose  of  the  other.  The  very  extravagances  of 
Plato,  for  which  he  deserved  at  least  as  much  as  Homer  to  be 
banished  out  of  his  own  Utopia,  recommended  him  to  after  ages; 
and  there  have  been  many,  as  there  are  still  some,  who  would 
say,  like  Tully  in  one  of  his  rants,  "  errare  mehercul^  raalo  cum 
Platone,  quam  cum  istis  vere  sentire."  But  notwithstanding 
the  difference  I  make,  and  which  is  true,  in  general,  between 
these  philosophers,  notwithstanding  the  accusation  which  Xeno- 
phon,  who  took  minutes  of  the  discourses  of  Socrates,  laid  against 
Plato  for  corrupting  the  doctrine  of  their  common  master,  it  is 
certain,  and  Xenophon  himself  might  be  brought  to  prove,  that 
if  Socrates  did  not  say  every  thing  which  Plato  made  him  say, 
yet  he  lost  himself  sometimes  in  clouds  of  metaphysics,  as  much 
as  he  was  afraid  to  do  in  those  of  physics,  from  whence  he  has 
been  so  much  applauded  for  bringing  philosophy  down  to  the 
aflfairs  of  human  life,  to  things  of  real  use,  and  to  knowledge 
within  our  reach.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  Socrates  was  a 
great  reasoner  d.  priori  as  well  as  Plato,  even  in  the  establish- 
mene  of  natural  religion.  To  contemplate  God,  or  the  eternal 
ideas  which  exist  in  God,  and  to  abstract  the  soul  from  corporeal 
sense  were  soon  made,  by  the  encouragement  which  this  school, 
the  senate  of  philosophy,  gave  to  such  theology,  the  two  great 
objects  of  it;  so  that  the  best  of  theistical  philosophers,  were,  in 
effect,  eunomians,  long  before  that  bishop  of  Cyzicus  lived,  who 
boasted  that  he  knew  God  as  well  as  God  knew  himself  Such 
were  the  principles  of  that  artificial  theology  which  the  Greeks 
had  brought  from  Egypt  and  Asia,  which  they  carried  back 
thither  with  all  their  own  improvements,  which  was  dispersed 
from  these  countries  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  and  in  the 
glare  of  which  men  lost  sight  of  natural  religion. 

What  philosophers  began,  priests  carried  on  with  no  small 
advantage  to  themselves,  but  without  any  to  religion.  I  will  not 
say,  as  generally  as  some  have  done,  that  they  made  it  no  part 
of  their  business  to  teach  the  people  virtue,  nor  any  thing  more 
than  the  tricks  of  religion,*  because  it  is  not  strictly  true,  and 
Mr.  Locke,  in  his  zeal  against  priestcraft,  asserted  a  little  too 
much.  The  schools  of  the  philosophers  were  indeed  the  schools 
of  morality;  but  even  the  tricks  of  religion  had  some  intention  to 
promote  it.     This  only  I  will  say,  and  it  is  enough.     The  refor- 

•  Vid.  Reasonab.  of  Christianity. 
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mation  of  mankind  was  not  their  principal  aim,  and  the  little 
they  did  to  deter  men  from  vice  was  done  in  a  method  that  could 
not  fail  to  have,  as,  in  fact,  it  had,  a  contrary  effect.  The  obser- 
vation of  ceremonies,  of  feasts,  and  solemnities  that  had  no 
fomidation  in  reason,  and  that  were  arbitrarily  prescribed  by 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  though  sometimes  under  the  pretence  of 
revelation,  were  made  the  chief  means  of  pleasing  the  gods,  and 
of  pacifying  them  when  they  were  angry.  From  hence  two 
great  mischiefs  arose.  Religion  became  form  and  ceremony, 
and  the  observation  of  forms  and  ceremonies  of  greater  moment 
than  the  practice  of  moral  duties,  though  the  practice  of  these 
was  recommended  too.  This  cannot  be  illustrated  better  than 
by  the  example  of  your  church.  No  one  can  say,  that  she 
allows  men  to  cheat  and  to  rob  one  another.  On  the  contrary, 
she  requires  that  they  should  be  just  in  all  their  dealings.  But 
yet  absolution  for  fraud  or  theft  will  be  obtained  from  the  priest, 
who  cannot  give  it  for  eating  a  slice  of  meat  on  the  vigil  of  some 
saint.  Thus  artificial  theology  and  superstition  oppressed  true 
religion,  and  priests  found  the  secret  of  persuading  mankind, 
that  God  was  better  pleased  with  obedience  to  their  laws  than 
to  his  own. 

Thus  too  sins  were  multiplied;  and  with  them  the  terrors  of 
an  incensed  deity.  But  the  same  priests  who  spread  the  terrors, 
showed  easy  means  of  expiating  the  sins  that  caused  them. — 
Wherever  superstition  prevails,  those  sins  which  the  priests 
make,  by  forbidding  what  the  law  of  nature  has  left  indifferent, 
or  by  imposing  duties  that  have  no  relation  to  true  religion,  will 
be  always  esteemed  the  greatest.  Sins,  therefore,  which  are  no 
sms,  may  be  expiated  very  properly  by  punishments,  which  are 
no  punishments,  and  several  ceremonies  performed  may  atone 
for  several  omitted.  But  the  abuse  is  abominable  when  the 
same  expiations  and  atonements  are  applied  to  real  sins,  and 
priests  do  little  else  than  dispense  arbitrarily  with  the  laws  of 
nature  which  are  the  laws  of  God.  That  no  repentance  was 
required  in  these  cases  by  the  pagan  divines,  I  do  not  say.  The 
very  forms  used  in  the  celebration  of  their  mysteries  seem  to 
show  that  it  was,  and  that  the  impenitent  could  not  be  initiated. 
But  this  very  repentance  was  little,  if  any  thing,  more  than 
matter  of  form,  confession,  some  temporary  penance,  ablutions, 
purifications,  and  other  tricks  of  regeneration.  Amendment, 
without  these,  was  impracticable  or  insufficient,  and  with 
these,  which  might  be  repeated  as  often  as  occasion  required, 
unnecessary,  so  that  Mr.  Locke  had  reason  to  say  the  priests 
sold  good  penny-worths.  On  the  whole  matter,  if  men  were 
more  powerfully  allured  to  virtue,  and  deterred  from  vice,  by 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  future  state  held  out  to  every  one  in 
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particular,  than  they  could  be  by  the  consequences  to  mankind 
in  general,  of  observing  or  violating  natural  religion,  and  by  the 
force  of  civil  laws;  yet,  in  the  religions  we  speak  of,  one  part 
of  the  system  defeated  the  other.  Some  body  has  observed, 
Mezeray  I  think,  that  the  monstrous  crimes  so  frequent  in  the 
devout,  that  is,  in  the  bigot  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  were 
encouraged  by  this  very  devotion.  Men  were  enough  bigots  to 
believe,  that  the  pardon  of  God  might  be  obtained  for  money, 
or  possessions  given  to  his  priests,  and  that  crimes  of  the  black- 
est dye  might  be  expiated  by  undertaking  a  pilgrimage,  in 
person,  or  by  proxy,  to  Rome,  "  ad  limen  apostolorum.'*  This 
traffic,  for  such  it  was,  became  so  frequent,  that,  even  in  times 
less  ancient,  the  church  of  Rome  found  it  necessary  to  publish  a 
tariff,  or  book  of  rales,  which  I  have  seen  in  print,*  wherein  the 
price  is  set  over  against  every  sin,  lest  purchasers  should  be  im- 
posed upon;  and  such  sins  are  specified^  as  the  most  polluted 
imagination  would  hardly  conceive.  If  this  abuse  was  not  so 
exorbitant  in  the  pagan  as  in  the  Christian  church,  something  of 
the  same  kind  must  have  been  practised  wherever  men  were 
taught  to  fear  an  angry  God,  and  to  believe,  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  could  pacify  him  with  offerings  and  sacrifices,  or,  to 
use  an  expression  of  Plato's  compound  with  him  as  they  would 
with  an  usurer. 

This  single  reason  will  account  better  for  the  small  progress 
that  was  made  by  the  heathen  philosophers,  in  reforming  man- 
kind, than  all  those  that  Clarke  brings.  But  there  is  another, 
and  a  greater,  mischief  still  behind.  Religion  gave  occasion  to 
atheism,  as  dogmatism  did  to  scepticism.  Superstitious  worship, 
founded  in  absurd  opinions  concernine  the  divine  nature,  had  an 
effect,  in  that  age,  which  I  wish  it  had  never  had  since.  Diago- 
ras,  for  instance,  might  assume  that  such  a  superstitious  worship 
as  he  beheld  could  be  paid  to  fictitious  gods  alone,  and  seeing  no 
other  worship,  he  might  conclude  there  were  no  other  gods; — 
From  the  ridiculous  worship,  and  the  absurd  theology  that  pre- 
vailed in  all  the  countries  they  knew,  both  he,  and  Theodorns, 
who  lived  more  than  twenty  Olympiads  after  him,  and  many 
more  avowed  or  concealed  atheists,  might  draw  the  same  con- 
clusions, and  be  mad  enough  not  to  discern  that  a  few  local 
observations  were  not  sufficient  to  invalidate  a  proposition  that 
might  be  true  independently  of  them,  and  that  there  might 
be  a  God,  and  a  true  worship  of  him,  though  all  the  gods  of 
Greece  were  fictitious,  and  the  adoration  of  them  was  mere  su- 
perstition. 

These  men  were  plunged  at  once,  and  by  indignation,  as  it 

*  In  the  late  Charles  Bernard's  Library. 
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were,  into  atheism;  whilst  others  went  into  it  by  dint  of  philoso- 
phical refinements  more  leisurely,  less  directly,  and  some  of  them 
against  the  primitive  doctrines  of  their  own  schools. 


XXXI. 

Let  us  consider  what  happened  in  the  Academy,  and  what 
the  consequence  was  of  all  that  metaphysical  theology  which 
the  founder  was  supposed,  by  his  immediate  successors,  and  by 
other  philosophers,  to  have  taught  dogmatically.  If  Speusippus, 
Xenocrates,  Crates,  Grantor,  and  Polemo  did  not  teach  exactly 
the  same  dogmas,  they  taught  on  the  same  principles  of  chimeri- 
cal knowledge  that  their  founder  had  done;  and,  in  this  sense,  it 
might  be  said,  "quae  acceperant  tuebantur."  Other  sects  of 
Dogmastists  arose  at  the  same  time,  and  among  the  rest  one 
which  gave  a  principal  occasion  to  that  revolution  in  the  Acade- 
my which  Arcesilaus  began,  and  Carneades  improved.  The 
sect,  I  mean,  was  that  of  the  Stoics,  concerning  whom  it  is  true 
to  say,  that  their  theology  and  their  moral  philosophy  were  alike 
absurd.  By  one  they  drew  the  divinity  down  to  be  a  sort  of 
plastic,  intelligent,  fiery  nature.  By  the  other,  they  strained 
their  notions  of  human  wisdom  and  virtue  so  high,  that  man 
was  obliged  to  God  for  neither:  he  gave  them  to  himself  and 
God  and  man  were  in  these  respects  nearly  on  a  level. 

Zeno,  who  founded  the  Portic,  had  been  an  auditor  in  the 
Academy,  and  was  accused  of  pirating  his  philosophy  from  the 
lessons  of  Xenocrates  and  Polemo,  when  he  set  up  his  school  as 
a  rival  to  the  other.  Polemo  had  taught,  that  the  world  was 
God,  for  instance:  and  Zeno  had  adopted  this  among  other  ex- 
travagances. When  the  contest  ran  high  between  him  and 
Arcesilaus,  the  latter  saw  by  this  instance,  and  by  many,  that  he 
lay  under  a  double  disadvantage.  He  had  the  doctrines  of  his 
own  school  to  defend,  and  it  was  no  easy  task  to  defend,  by 
reason,  a  system  of  imagination.  His  adversaries  had  often  the 
authority  of  his  own  school,  and  of  the  founder  of  it,  to  urge 
against  him,  when  he  attacked  them  even  in  their  weakest  parts. 
He  changed,  therefore,  his  method  of  philosophising.  No  matter 
whether  he  did  it,  as  Lucullus  says,  by  introducing  a  new  one, 
or,  as  Cicero  affirms,*  by  reviving  and  avowing  the  old  one. 
When  the  maxim  was  established,  that  nothing  could  be  known, 
"nihil  cognosci,  nihil  percipi,  nihil  sciri  posse,"  the  Academi- 
cians could  always  attack,  and  never  be  attacked.  This  I  take 
to  have  been  the  political  secret  of  Arcesilaus.    But  whatever 

*  Id  Academ. 
VOL.  rv. — 25 
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his  secret  was,  he  established  scepticism:  and  Socrates  and  Plato 
had  given  him  but  too  much  reason,  to  make  it  the  Academical 
principle.  As  there  was  little  diflference,  except  in  name,  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  Academy,  so  there  was  little  that  it 
is  easy  or  worth  our  while  to  ascertain,  between  this  fact,  and 
another  founded,  about  the  same  time,  by  that  melancholy 
madman  Pyrrho.  One  acknowledged  probability:  both  denied 
certainty. 

The  Pyrrhonian  is  against  all  sides:  and  all  sides  are  against 
him.  He  is  a  common  enemy, "  hostis  philosophici  generis." 
The  Academician  would  pass,  if  he  could,  for  a  neuter,  who  is 
for  no  side,  nor  against  any;  or  else  for  a  trimmer,  who  changes 
sides  often,  and  finds  the  probable  sometimes  on  one,  sometimes 
on  the  other.  Tully,  most  of  whose  works  are  come  down  to 
us,  is  a  standing  portrait  in  our  sight  of  the  true  Academician. 
In  his  Academical  Questions  he  opposes,  to  LucuUus,  the  variety, 
and  the  repugnancy,  of  all  the  philosophical  systems.  In  his 
books,  about  the  Nature  of  Gods,  he  makes  Cotta  oppose  the 
Epicureans  and  the  Stoicians  both  in  their  turns.  The  conclu- 
sion is  always  against  embracing  any  of  these  systems,  and  so 
far  doubtless  he  concluded  well.  But  here  lay  the  error.  When 
he  assented  to  the  probability  of  some,  and  to  the  certainty  of 
no  proposition  whatever,  he  confounded  truth  with  falsehood, 
as  LucuUus  objects  to  him  that  he  did:  just  as  much  as  the  sect 
of  LucuUus,  or  any  other  Dogmatists,  who  put  every  thing  they 
advanced  into  the  same  class  of  certainty.  The  Stoicians  wonld 
have  assented  to  this  proposition,  "  it  is  now  light  in  a  fuU  sun- 
shine,'' with  the  same  assurance,  and  with  no  more  than  they 
would  have  assented  at  any  other  time  to  this,  "  the  world  is  a 
wise  being."  Such  has  been  the  Dogmatical  impertinence,  for 
it  deserves  this  name,  of  aU  those  in  every  age,  and  in  every 
sect  of  philosophy  or  religion,  who  have  imagined  they  could 
impose  by  authority,  or  who  have  had  the  affectation  of  framing 
complete  systems,  concerning  the  universal  order  and  state  of 
things,  divine  and  human.  It  is  this  practice  which  had  laid 
the  men  who  submitted  to  it  under  a  sort  of  intellectual  tyranny, 
and  which  has  driven  those,  who  have  not  submitted  to  it,  into 
a  sort  of  intellectual  anarchy.  The  fault  of  all  lies  at  the  door 
of  the  Dogmatist;  for  there  is  in  science,  as  there  is  in  govern- 
ment, a  middle  between  tyranny  and  anarchy,  far  better  than 
either  of  them.  I  will  explain  myself  by  two  examples:  and 
they  shaU  be  very  modern,  that  the  ancients  may  not  blush 
alone. 

One  of  the  Crozats,  a  family  well  known  at  Paris,  went  to 
take  his  leave  of  Clement  the  Eleventh,  before  he  returned  from 
Rome.    The  holy  father  asked,  whether  he  had  finished  his 
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purchase  of  a  certain  collection  of  paintings?  Crozat  answered, 
that  he  had  not;  that  there  were  several  obscene  pieces  in  the 
collection,  and  that  the  confessors,  in  tiis  country,  would  not 
allow  him  to  keep  them.  The  pope  reflected  on  this  occasion, 
with  no  small  concern,  on  the  number  of  Jansenits,  who  teach 
a  more  rigid  morality,  and  who  abound  in  the  church  of  France. 
However,  said  the  pontifi",  you  might  conclude  your  purchase, 
because  it  would  be  easy  to  sell  such  of  those  paintings,  as  your 
confessor  would  not  suffer  you  to  keep.  Crozat  replied,  that 
the  same  confessors,  who  would  not  suffer  him  to  keep  them, 
would  as  little  permit  him  to  sell  them,  and  thereby  contribute 
to  the  sin  of  another.  Clement  smiled  at  the  scruple,  and  pro^ 
posed  an  expedient.  Though  your  confessor,  said  his  holiness, 
should  object,  if  you  sold  these  pictures  to  Catholics,  he  could 
have  no  objection  to  make,  if  you  sold  them  to  heretics,  to  the 
English  for  instance.  That  is,  the  English  neither  believe  in 
me,  nor  in  any  thing  like  me;  they  had,  therefore,  as  good  be- 
lieve in  nothing;  they  are,  therefore,  damned,  and  a  sin  the 
more  will  do  none  of  them  any  great  harm. 

The  other  example  shall  be  that  of  a  better  divine  perhaps 
than  the  Pope  but  of  as  great  a  dogmatist.  Clarke  undertook 
to  demonstrate,  not  only  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  and 
the  obligations  of  natural  religion  by  reason;  but  even  the  truth 
and  certainty  of  Christian  revelation.  Now  the  latter  of  these 
being  his  ultimate  view,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  prove 
the  two  first  in  such  a  manner,  and  by  such  arguments,  as  were 
not  always  the  best  and  the  most  persuasive,  but  were  the  fittest 
to  demonstrate,  on  pretended  grounds  of  reason,  such  a  scheme, 
order  and  state  of  things  as  were  agreeable  to  Christian  revela- 
tion, and  to  the  received  principles  of  the  church.  If  he  could 
not  carry  reason  with  him  throughout,  he  resolved  to  carry  some 
appearances  of  it,  and  for  that  purpose  he  argues  in  such  a  manner 
and  attempts  to  establish  such  notions  from  the  first,  as  he  flat- 
tered himself  would  secure  these  appearances  to  him  on  every 
part  of  his  subject,  assisted  with  all  the  skill,  all  the  subtilty,and 
all  the  plausibility,  he  was  able  to  employ.  When  he  is  to 
prove,  that  the  first  cause  is  an  intelligent  cause,  without  which 
be  has  proved  in  effect  nothing,  he  has  recourse  to  arguments  ^ 
posteriori.  There  are,  indeed,  no  others,  and  he  owns  as  much; 
for  which  reason  he  might  have  been  more  favorable  to  them, 
than  I  have  observed  already  that  he  was.  But  he  could  not 
have  established  by  them  some  things,  that  he  hoped  to  establish 
by  the  others,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  more  fully,  when 
I  come  to  vindicate  Providence  against  the  joint  accusations  of 
atheists  and  divines.  All  that  I  mean  and  that  is  to  my  purpose 
to  observe  here  is  this.    A  necessary  connection  between  the 
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natural  and  moral  attributes  of  God  no  man,  who  believes  in 
him,  will  deny;  all  the  perfections  of  an  all-perfect  Being,  must 
be  consistent  and  connected;  to  be  otherwise  would  be  imperfec- 
tion. Divines  therefore  will  have  nothing  on  this  head  with 
which  to  reproach  any  true  theist:  and  they  had  best  take  care 
that  the  true  theist  has  no  just  occasion  to  reproach  them  for 
setting  these  attributes  at  variance,  as  he  might  have,  if  he  fol- 
lowed the  rule  Clarke  quotes  from  TuUy,*  and  considered  the 
consequences  of  their  opinions  without  regarding  what  they 
affirm,  nor  how  honorably  they  may  seem  to  speak  of  some 
particular  attributes  of  God.t  But  that  which  may  be  reproach- 
ed to  Clarke,  and  for  which  I  produce  this  example,  is,  that 
when  he  has  asserted  justice,  and  goodness,  and  the  rest  of  the 
moral  attributes  to  be  in  God,  just  what  they  are  in  our  imperfect 
unsteady,  complex  ideas:  when  he  has  asserted  that  the  rule 
according  to  which  God  exercises  these  attributes,  the  nature 
and  reason  of  things  resulting  from  the  fitness  and  unfitness  of 
their  relations,  is  obvious  to  the  understandings  of  all  inteUigent 
beings,  and  when  he  has  rather  repeated  these  bold  propositions 
over  and  over  than  proved  them  (for  how  should  he  prove 
them?)  he  triumphs  in  this  foolish  and  wicked  rhodomontade, 
that  the  man  who  denies  the  moral  attributes,  such  as  he  makes 
them  to  be,  for  moral  attributes,  in  general,  are  not  concerned, 
may  be  reduced  to  a  necessity  of  denying  the  natural  likewise, 
and  consequently  into  absolute  atheism.  Your  Pope  pretends 
to  make  universal  and  infallible  decrees  in  matters  of  religion; 
our  doctor  infallible  demonstrations:  and  both  of  them  send 
every  one  to  the  devil,  who  does  not  believe  in  them,  and  in  all 
cases  like  them. 


XXXII. 

Though  I  do  not  believe  Plato  to  have  been  a  Dogmatist,  even 
when  he  appears  such,  on  the  faith  of  St.  Austin,  any  more  than 
I  believe  Arcesilaus  to  have  disguised  his  real  sentiments,  and 
to  have  continued  a  dogmatist,  even  when  he  avowed  scepticism, 
on  the  faith  of  the  same  saint,  or  of  a  passage  in  Sextus  Empi- 
ricus;  yet  must  it  be  owned  that  Socrates  and  he  laid  the  found- 
dation  of  a  metaphysical  dogmatism,  which  the  latter  Pythago- 
ricians  and  Platonicians  revived  long  afterwards,  and  which  pre- 
vails to  this  day.     It  was  a  maxim  of  theirs,  that  we  may  have 

*  Quasi  ego  id  curcm  quid  ille  aiat  aut  neget:  illud  qusro  quid  ei  consen- 
taneum  sit  dicere. — De  Fin.  1.  2, 
t  Evid.  p.  22. 
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knowledge  concerning  things  perceptible  by  intellect,  but  opinion 
only  concerning  things  perceptible  by  sense;  and  it  was  on  the 
strength  of  this  maxim,  perhaps,  that  the  former,  after  he  had 
brought  philosophy  down  from  the  clouds,  went  up  thither  again 
to  find  the  principles  of  morality,  and  the  rules  of  human  life.— • 
Whether  we  pretend,  like  those  philosophers,  to  contemplate 
immaterial  forms,  and  the  eternal  ideal  archetypes  that  exist  in 
God^  or  whether  we  assert,  that  all  the  relations  of  things  appear 
to  us  what  they  are  absolutely  and  necessarily  in  themselves, 
(here  is  an  infallible,  though  human  criterion  established  to 
which,  says  Clark,  and  he  quotes  the  Bible  for  it,  even  God  him- 
self appeals. 

From  such  knowledge  as  this,  knowledge  which  no  man  ever 
had,  nor  could  have,  the  whole  system  of  artificial  theology 
which  corrupted  natural  religion,  was  deduced.  It  served  in  no 
sort  to  promote  the  reformation  of  mankind,  and  it  involved  the 
professors  of  it  in  a  thousand  difficulties  and  disputes  that  ren- 
dered them  ridiculous  to  one  another  and  every  one  perhaps  to 
himself^  unless  there  were  some  as  enthusiastical  and  as  mad  in 
those  days  as  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Jamblicus,  and  others  grew  to 
be  after  the  beginning  of  Christianity.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
the  great  theological,  that  is,  the  Platonic  school  went  from  one 
extreme  into  another.  It  suited  the  vanity  of  these  philosophers 
better  to  assert  that  nothing  was  to  be  known  in  general,  than  to 
own  that  the  reputation  of  their  school  in  particular  had  been 
raised  on  a  fantastic  science:  and  after  exercising  their  wit  to 
prove  that  they  were  masters  of  divine  knowledge,  they  exer- 
cised it  to  prove  that  they  knew  nothing,  no  not  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  Being. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  philosophy  of  the  Academy  became  little 
more  than  an  exercise  of  wit  and  eloquence.  TuUy  purges  himself, 
in  one  place,  from  the  imputation  of  engaging  in  the  Academical 
sect  on  these  motives,  or  on  that  of  loving  to  dispute;*  and  yet 
he  confesses,  in  the  second  Tusculan,  that  the  custom  of  dispu- 
ting on  every  side  pleased  him,  because  it  was  <<  maxima  dicendi 
exercitatio.'^  But  whatever  engaged  him  in  it,  his  engagements 
carried  him  very  far,  as  we  may  see  in  his  books  of  the  Nature 
of  the  Gods.  I  cite  these,  because  they  serve  extremely  to  my 
purpose,  which  is  to  show,  by  contrasting  the  Stoicians  and  the 
Academicians  together  (for  the  Epicureans  cannot  have  their 
place  here,  though  they  too  were  dogmatists)  how  unfit  the  phi- 
losophers of  both  these  schools,  were,  from  very  opposite  causes 
and  difierent  extremes,  to  establish  the  fundamental  principle  of 
true  religion,  or  indeed  to  establish  any  thing.    The  discourse  of 

*  Ostentatione  aliqua— aat  studio  certandi. 

25* 
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Balbus  is  a  rhapsody  of  sense  and  nonsense,  of  very  good  argu- 
ments ^  posteriori^  that  there  is  a  God, "  esse  aliquod  numen 
praestantissimae  mentis/'  of  sophistical  syllogysms  to  prove  the 
same  thing  d  priori,  and  of  idle  traditions,  gravely  produced, 
to  confirm  the  whole  by  fact  as  well  as  reason.  All  this  he  ad- 
vances with  equal  assurance,  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  false 
and  the  true.  Balbus  could  do  no  otherwise.  He  had  the  task 
of  explaining  and  defending  artificial,  not  natural  theology  super- 
stition, not  religion.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  as  all  they  are 
whose  ultimate  end  is  error,  to  proceed  from  the  first  on  princi- 
ples ill  assumed,  to  reason  falsely,  and  to  conclude  precariously, 
but  dogmatically.  The  discourse  of  Cotta  is  an  ingenious  decla- 
mation, wherein  he  refutes  the  stoical  system,  and  renders  it 
ridiculous.  But  then  he  disputes  so  vehemently  against  it,  and 
his  arguments  extend  so  far,  that  Tully*  makes  his  own  brother 
accuse  the  pontifi"  directly,  and  himself  by  consequence  indirectly, 
of  atheism.  <<  Studio  contra  stoicos  disserendi,  deos  mihi  videtur 
funditus  tollere.''  What  says  Tully  in  his  own  name?  He  tells 
his  brother,  that  Cotta  disputes  in  that  manner,  rather  to  confute 

the  Stoics,  than  to  destroy  the  religion  of  mankind  ^^, magis 

quam  ut  hominum  deleat  religionem."  But  Quinctus  an- 
swers, that  is,  Tully  makes  him  answer,  he  was  not  the  bubble 
of  an  artifice,  employed  to  save  the  appearance  of  departing  from 
the  public  religious  institutions,  "  ne  communi  jure  migrare  vi- 
deatur.'*  When  you  join  to  this  short  conversation,  the  expres- 
sion, which  concludes  the  third  book  of  the  Nature  of  the  Gods, 
where  Tully  says  very  drily,  that  the  disputation  of  Balbus 
seemed  to  him  the  most  probable  "  ad  veritatis  similitudinem 
propensior,''  you  will  see  that,  if  the  Academicians  did  not  pro- 
fess atheism,  because  they  could  profess  nothing,  yet  some  of  them 
might  esteem  this  to  be  the  most  probable  opinion,  as  Tully 
esteemed  that  of  theism  to  be,  even  when  the  absurdities  of  the 
Porlic  were  blended  with  it  or  deduced  from  it.  Thus  doubt, 
concerning  the  existence  of  any  superior  Being,  arose  in  the  same 
school,  from  which  so  much  artificial  theology  had  been  propa- 
gated: and  the  sublime  doctrines  of  the  divine  Plato  ended  in 
arrant  scepticism  as  they  led  to  it,  and  as  he  designed  they  should 
if  the  man  in  the  world  who  admired  him  the  most,  who  seemed 
to  have  lived  with  him,  and  who  would  rather  have  erred  with 
him,  than  have  been  in  the  right  with  others,  all  which  are 
Tully 's  own  professions,  knew  him  better  than  St.  Austin  or  any 
modern  pedant. 

•  De  Divin.  1.  i. 
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These  first  and  crude  reflections  may  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  heathen  philosophers  were  not  unable  to  reform  man- 
kind, for  the  reasons  given  by  Dr.  Clarke,  but  for  reasons  of  a 
very  different  kind.  I  might  even  have  saved  myself  the  trou- 
ble perhaps  of  descending  into  so  many  particulars;  since  it 
would  have  been  not  only  an  answer  "  ad  hominem,*'  but  a  full 
answer  to  all  that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  same  hypothesis, 
to  have  asked,  whether  the  reformation,  which  heathen  philoso- 
phers could  not  bring  about  effectually,  has  been  effected  under 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations?  Under  these,  all  the 
knowledge,  and  all  the  means,  which  are  assumed  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  to  have  been  deficient  in  the  state  of  paganism,  as  well 
as  some  means  really  wanting  to  the  philosophers,  were  amply 
supplied. 

Consider  Judaism  as  a  religion  given  by  God  himself,  in  the 
most  ostensible  manner,  to  a  people  whom  he  chose  to  be  his 
peculiar  people,  whom  he  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  with  whom  he  made  a  solemn  covenant.  Consider  the 
whole  series  of  miracles,  that  were  wrought  to  convince,  to  per- 
suade, to  assist  and  defend,  to  reward  and  to  punish  this  people 
occasionally.  Add  to  all  this,  that  God  exercised  kingly  power 
amongst  them  for  a  time,  and  that  the  Shecinah,  or  his  divine 
presence  over  the  mercy-seat,  continued  amongst  them  till  the 
destruction  of  their  first  temple.  Consider  this,  and  theh  consider 
that  their  history  is  little  else  than  a  relation  of  their  rebelling 
and  repenting,  of  their  proneness  to  one,  and  of  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty with  which  they  were  drawn,  even  by  supernatural 
means,  to  the  other.  Consider  that  these  rebellions  were  not 
those  of  particular  men,  surprised  and  hurried  into  disobedience 
by  their  passions,  but  national  deliberate  violations  of  the  law, 
and  defiances  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Is  it  possible  that  any 
one,  who  believes  the  history  of  the  Bible  true,  should  believe, 
after  he  has  read  it,  that  the  want  of  a  divine  authority,  and  of 
a  principle  higher  than  reason,  hindered  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers from  reforming  the  world  effectually;  that  they  would  have 
succeeded,  if  they  had  really  had  them,  as  they  sometimes  pre- 
tended to  them:  and  that,  for  this  reason,  which  they  were  saga- 
cious enough  to  discover,  they  desired  and  expected  a  revelation? 
Surely  it  is  impossible. 

The  Jews  had  not  such  continual  and  immediate  communica- 
tions with  God  by  their  high  priest  and  their  prophets,  after  their 
return  firom  the  Babylonian  captivity,  as  before  it,  neither  were 
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they  eye-witnesses  of  such  frequent  manifestations  of  his  glory 
and  power,  as  their  fathers  had  been:  and  yet  what  a  reforma- 
tion, in  point  of  religion,  was  wrought  among  them  after  the 
re-establishment  of  their  church  and  state?  How  much  more 
zealously  and  steadily  were  they  attached  to  their  law?  This 
difference  was  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  institution  of  synagc^es 
in  every  place  where  a  congregation  of  ten  persons  could  be 
assembled,  and  to  other  improvements  of  their  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline and  worship,  which  had  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  spirit 
of  the  people,  raised  it  to  enthusiasm,  but  preserved  it  orthodox. 
Socrates  and  Plato  then,  to  quote  no  others  of  the  heathen  phi- 
losophers, might  have  had  the  same  success,  in  reforming  the 
manners  of  men,  and  in  restoring  the  purity  of  natural  religion 
at  Athens,  without  any  divine  mission,  that  Esdras  and  Nehe- 
mias  had  at  Jerusalem  in  reviving  and  improving  more  effectu- 
ally the  ceremonies  and  observances  of  Judaism,  by  means  which 
experience  and  good  policy  suggested  to  them,  if  the  two  Greeks 
had  been,  as  the  two  Jews  were,  the  legislators  and  second  found- 
ers of  their  commonwealtlL 

There  is  so  little  pretence  to  draw  the  shadow  of  an  argument, 
from  the  ineffectual  endeavors  of  the  heathen  philosophers  to 
reform  the  world,  that  the  world  has  not  been  effectually  re- 
formed, nor  any  one  nation  in  it,  even  by  the  promulgation  of 
the  gospel,  even  where  Christianity  has  flourished  most  in  spe- 
culation and  external  devotion.  The  Son  of  God,  God  himself, 
came  upon  earth,  was  born  of  a  woman,  lived  among  men, 
preached  a  new  covenant,  wrought  miracles,  sent  his  disciples  to 
all  nations,  who  established  his  church  among  them.  What  has 
happened?  This  church  has  been  so  far  from  reforming  man- 
kind, that  it  stood  in  need  of  being  itself  reformed  as  soon  as  it 
was  established.  The  gates  of  hell  have  not  yet  prevailed  against 
it,  and  we  are  to  believe  that  they  never  will.  But  the  gates  of 
hell  have  shook  it  extremely  in  all  ages,  and  the  prince  of  hell 
has  made  from  the  first  most  terrible  incursions  within  the  pale 
of  it.  Much  zeal  has  been  expressed  about  articles  of  faith, 
much  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  outward  service  of  God;  and 
wealth,  and  power,  and  pomp,  and  dignity  have  been  lavishly 
bestowed  on  an  order  of  men,  who  affect  to  be  thought  succes- 
sors to  the  apostles,  and  whose  institution  is  avowedly  directed 
to  reform  the  manners  of  men  as  well  as  preserve  the  purity  of 
faith.  Every  defect,  except  that  of  not  living  up  to  their  doc- 
trines, which  is  supposed  to  have  rendered  the  preachers  of  natu- 
ral religion  incapable  of  reforming  the  world,  has  been  supplied 
in  the  preachers  of  revealed  religion.  The  doctrines  of  these 
men  have  been  certainly  enforced  by  a  divine  authority:  and 
they  have  been  assisted  by  a  higher  principle  than  philosophy 
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and  bare  reason.  They  had  anciently  all  the  advantages  of 
opposition  and  persecution.  They  have  enjoyed  ever  since,  and 
during  a  course  of  fourteen  centuries,  all  those  of  support  and  of 
favor  from  civil  government  and  of  blind  submission  from  the 
people.  With  all  these  advantages  they  have,  not  wrought  a 
more  effectual  reformation.  Morality  has  not  been  better  taught 
by  them,  nor  better  practised  under  their  influence.  On  the 
contrary,  having  united  in  themselves  the  two  characters  of  phi- 
losophers and  priests,  they  have  often  sacrificed  the  former  to 
the  latter,  not  for  the  sake  of  revealed  religion,  which  is  founded 
on  natural,  and  can  require  no  such  sacrifice,  but,  like  the  priests 
of  paganism,  for  the  sake  of  their  craA. 

Examples  will  be  brought,  I  know,  in  opposition  to  what  is 
here  advanced.  Examples  of  a  religious  zeal,  which  prevailed 
among  all  the  primitive  Christians,  to  such  a  degree,  that  though 
some  of  them  declined,  many  of  them  courted,  martyrdom;  ex- 
amples of  particular  men  who  have  deserved  a  sort  of  apotheosis 
for  the  purity  of  their  doctrines  and  the  sanctity  of  their  lives; 
and  examples  on  the  other  hand  of  pagan  ferocity  and  cruelty, 
contrasted  with  Christian  moderation  and  charity.  It  would  not 
be  hard,  but  it  would  be  a  long  and  invidious  task,  to  show,  in 
a  variety  of  instances,  how  partially  these  examples  are  pro- 
duced, and  these  comparisons  are  made.  Let  us  be  content  with 
a  few  general  reflections. 

That  a  religious  and  enthusiastical  zeal  animated  many  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  both  the  orthodox  and  the  heretics,  is  most 
certain.  But  to  make  the  example  prove  what  it  is  designed  to 
prove,  this  zeal  should  have  been  singular,  a  peculiar  efiect  of 
Christian  revelation;  whereas  nothing  is,  nor  has  been  ever  more 
common.  The  zeal  of  the  Jews,  whilst  they  lived  in  the  midst  of 
revelations  and  miracles,  was  not  comparable  to  that  which  they 
showed  when  they  had  nothing  but  the  foolish  comments  of  their 
Mishnical  doctors,  instead  of  one,  and  enthusiastical  visions  and 
superstitious  signs  instead  of  the  other.  We  shall  find  the  sanie 
if  we  go  for  examples  to  many  of  the  pagan  nations.  We  shall 
find  not  only  particular  men,  but  whole  bodies  of  men,  among 
them,  as  well  as  among  Christians,  ready  to  devote  themselves 
to  death,  not  only  for  their  absurd  religions,  but  for  their  attach- 
ment to  a  party,  or  to  the  most  whimsical  point  of  imaginary 
honor.  It  is  not  much  to  that  of  revelation,  therefore,  to  ascribe 
to  it  what  may  be  the  effect  of  imposture  and  error:  and  enthu- 
siasm is  no  more  a  proof  of  true  religion,  than  martyrdom  is  of 
a  good  cause. 

The  examples  of  men,  reputed  saints  for  the  purity  of  their 
doctrine,  and  the  holy  austerity  of  their  lives,  will  avail  as  little 
to  show  that  the  Christian  revelation  reformed  the  world,  any 
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more  than  the  endeavors  of  heathen  philosophers.  Their  doctrines^ 
the  doctrines  of  these  saints  I  mean,  were  such  as  related  either  to 
the  metaphysical  speculations  of  theology,  and  to  the  practice  of 
ceremonies  and  rites  established  for  outward  worship  and  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  or  to  moral  obligations  and  the  duties  of 
natural  religion.  About  the  first,  and  second,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  pastors  of  the  church  were  in  those  days  as  they  are  in 
ours,  extremely  intent.  But  the  disputes  that  arose  among  them, 
on  all  such  occasions,  and  the  scandal  with  which  they  were 
carried  on  by  all  sides,  leave  it  very  doubtful  to  whom  this  purity 
is  to  be  ascribed,  and  much  more  probable  that  it  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  none.  It  seems  that  no  side  had  a  good  claim  to  it, 
m  many  cases,  whilst  the  disputes  lasted.  When  they  were  de- 
termined by  councils,  however  this  determination  was  procured, 
a  standard  of  purity  was  assumed  to  be  fixed;  and  authority 
did  what  neither  reason  nor  revelation  could  do,  it  ascertained 
orthodoxy  in  belief  and  practice,  till  new  disputes  arose^  or  till 
old  ones  were  revived.  These  doctrines  and  these  rites  have 
been  so  far  from  reforming  the  world,  that  they  have  promoted, 
by  the  disputes  raised  about  them,  more  hatred,  malice  and  un- 
charitableness,  than  ever  was  in  it  before.  They  have  diminished 
the  flames  neither  of  ambition  nor  avarice.  They  have  ad(led 
fresh  fuel  to  them,  and  have  kindled  new  flames  of  their  own. 
In  short,  the  examples  of  these  saints,  with  respect  to  these  doc- 
trines, will  never  prove  the  utility  of  revelation:  and  with  respect 
to  those  that  regard  moral  obligations,  and  the  duties  of  natural 
religion,  they  either  neglected  them,  or  taught  them  more  imper- 
fectly than  several  of  the  heathen  philosophers.  When  I  say 
that  they  neglected  them,  this  I  mean.  The  theology  contained 
in  the  gospel  lies  in  a  very  narrow  compass.  It  is  marvellous 
indeed,  but  it  is  plain,  and  it  is  employed  throughout,  to  enforce 
natural  religion.  This  seems  to  be  the  end,  and  revealed  religion 
the  means,  both  which  it  would  have  been  for  the  honor  of 
Christianity  and  for  the  good  of  mankind  to  have  left  so.  But 
the  saints,  that  have  been  quoted,  took  another  course  from  the 
first.  Instead  of  making  theology,  and  the  external  duties  of 
religion,  serve  as  means,  they  insisted  on  them  as  if  knowledge 
in  metaphysics,  ceremony  and  ecclesiastical  dominion,  had  been 
the  principal  ends  of  revelation.  They  insisted  on  them  so  con- 
stantly and  so  voluminously,  that  natural  religion  held  but  the 
second  place  in  their  system,  and  that  righteousness  of  faith  be- 
came much  more  important  than  righteousness  of  works.  On 
this  account  we  may  say  that  they  neglected,  in  some  sort,  the 
doctrines  of  natural  religion:  they  practised  them  ill,  and  they 
could  scarce  fail  to  teach  them  both  imperfectly  and  erroneously; 
since  they  derived  them  el  priorij  from  principles  of  their  own 
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theology^  and  from  the  ideas  they  framed  of  the  divine  attributes, 
instead  of  deriving  them  d  posteriori  from  the  constitution  of 
the  human  system.  To  this  we  must  ascribe  the  wild  allegories 
with  which  they  perplexed  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason,  the 
affected  refinements,  which  are  impracticable  in  any  national 
society,  and  the  immoral  doctrines  which  ought  to  have  been 
banished,  with  the  saints  who  taught  them,  out  of  all  societies. 
The  charge,  I  bring,  is  not  that  of  passion  or  prejudice,  no,  nor 
of  ignorance.  I  am  able  to  justify  it  in  all  its  parts,  by  some 
instances:  and  if  you  would  see  it  made  good  by  more,  and  by 
more  learned  authorities,  consult  such  writers  as  Barbeyrac, 
who  was  provoked  by  a  saucy  monk,  to  publish  his  book,  "  La 
Morality  des  Peres.''  Consult  other  critics,  of  whom  they  are 
many.  Nay,  consult  the  authors  who  deny  his  charge:  and  I 
will  appeal  to  your  judgment  on  what  you  can  find  even  in  them, 
provided  you  weigh  the  facts  in  the  balance  of  common  sense, 
and  pay  no  regard  to  their  judgments. 

Thus  much  for  purity  of  doctrine.  Much  less  needs  to  be 
said  about  holiness  and  austerity  of  life.  The  histories  of  saints 
have  been  in  all  religions,  even  more  than  those  of  any  other 
eminent  persons,  little  better  than  panegyrical  romances.  The 
reason  of  which  is  obvious  enough.  No  man,  for  instance,  is  so 
silly,  I  presume,  at  this  time,  unless  he  be  a  Rosycrucian,  as  to 
give  any  more  credit  to  the  biographers  of  the  Egyptian  hermits 
Anthony  and  Paul,  than  to  those  of  Pythagoras  and  AppoUonius 
of  Thyana.  All  their  relations  are  stuffed  alike  with  the  most 
evident  falsehoods,  the  most  puerile  absurdities,  and  the  grossest 
superstitions;  for  many  of  these  were  common  to  pagans,  Jews 
and  Christians;  and  yet  the  first  of  the  biographers,  1  mention, 
who  yield  in  none  of  these  respects  to  Porphyry,  Jamblichus, 
Pbilostratus,  or  any  other  compiler  of  lying  legends,  were  famous 
saints,  Athanasius  and  Jerom.  But  further,  if  we  allow  the 
sanctity  and  austerity  of  some  particular  men,  or  of  some  par- 
ticular orders  of  men,  to  have  been,  and  to  be,  as  great  as  they 
are  represented,  this  will  be  far  from  proving  the  reformation  of 
the  world  by  Christianity.  There  were  anciently  among  the 
heathens,  Chaldeans,  Gymnosophists  and  others,  and  there  are 
now,  both  among  them  and  the  Mahometans,  particular  men, 
and  orders  of  men,  of  great  sanctity  of  life,  nay  of  greater  than 
any  amongst  Christians;  if  sanctity  be  to  be  measured,  as  they 
who  would  make  the  objection,  I  answer,  measure  it  by  aus- 
terity. It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  the  instances,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  all  our  books  of  travels.  Even  Simeon  Stylites, 
who  stood  fasting  and  praying  on  the  top  of  a  column  so  many 
years  together,  has  been  outdone  by  multitudes.  What  now  can 
be  said?     If  these  examples  are  not  sufficient  to  prove  that 
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heathen  philosophers  and  Mahometan  doctors  have  reformed 
the  world,  will  examples  of  the  same,  or  of  an  inferior  kind, 
prove  that  Christianity  has? 

It  will  not  be  said,  I  think,  that  luxury  and  debauQhery  have 
been  restrained  by  Christianity.  It  was  a  proverbial  saying, 
"Daphnicis  moribus  vivere:"  and  Cassius,  if  I  remember  right, 
would  not  suffer  his  army  to  encamp  at  Antioch,  lest  his  sol- 
diers should  be  corrupted  by  the  manners  of  the  place.  But 
where  is  the  court  or  city,  in  which  Christianity  is  professed, 
to  which  this  phrase  might  not  be  applied?  I  know  of  none, 
nor  is  there  any  good  reason  to  believe  there  was  any  such 
anciently,  neither  That  of  Constantine,  whatever  his  panegyrist 
advances,  nor  that  of  Charlemagne,  though  your  church  has 
thought  fit  for  other  reasons  to  make  saints  of  both  these 
princes.  Upon  this,  therefore,  divines  will  be  ashamed  to  insist, 
or  may  be  easily  made  so;  since  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  them, 
that  the  men  of  their  own  order,  who  did  not  mend  their  man- 
ners afterwards,  were  famous  even  in  the  fourth  century  for  fol- 
lowing those  of  Daphne.  But  it  will  be  sounded  high  that  the 
patience,  moderation  and  charity  which  Christianity  inspires, 
softened  the  turbulent,  fierce  and  cruel  temper  of  paganism,  and 
wrought,  by  doing  this,  a  wonderful  reformation  in  the  world 
You  must  remember  that  this  fact  has  been  asserted  to  be  unde- 
niable, and  yet  it  is  false:  the  very  contrary  is  true.  Constan- 
tine did,  I  believe,  expect  that  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  empire  would  have  this  effect.  But  his  expecta- 
tion proved  vain;  and  I  might  appeal  to  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  history  of  the  last  fourteen  hundred  years,  that  is,  from  his 
days  to  ours,  to  vouch  for  me.  The  whole  tenor  of  them  proves 
that  revolts  against  government,  and  disorders  of  every  kind, 
have  been  at  least  as  frequent  in  the  Christian  world  as  in  the 
pagan.  There  were  never  more,  nor  more  unjust,  nor  more 
cruel  wars  than  Christians  have  waged,  and  the  persecutions 
and  massacres,  that  may  be  reproached  to  them  are  such,  in  all 
circumstances  of  inhumanity,  as  can  be  reproached  to  no  other 
people  except  the  Jews.  That  any  part  of  these  evils  ought  to 
be  ascribed  to  gospel  Christianity,  I  neither  say  nor  believe. 
They  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  principles  of  it.  But  this  I 
say,  and  believe,  that  the  Cliristian  revelation  has  not  effectually 
reformed  the  world.  There  never  was  in  itself  a  more  risible, 
nor  in  its  consequences  a  more  lamentable  absurdity  imposed  on 
mankind  than  this,  that  a  certain  order  of  men  should  be  insti- 
tuted, not  only  to  preside  in  the  exercises  of  public  worship,  and 
to  exhort  others  to  the  practice  of  their  known  duties,  but  to 
think  for  the  rest,  and  to  dictate  opinions  to  them  on  matters  of 
nice  speculation  concerning  which  they  themselves  were  never 
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agreed,  and  which  have  no  immediate  connection  with  these 
known  duties.  This  absurdity,  however,  has  prevailed  in  the 
Christian  as  in  other  religions  of  positive  institution;  and  in  this,^ 
as  in  them,  the  spirit  of  the  clergy  has  become  the  spirit  of  the 
religion.  They,  who  should  have  preached  concord,  have 
preached  discord;  and  they,  who  should  have  promoted  peace, 
have  animated  to  war.  They  have  given  continual  pretence  to 
ferocity  and  cruelty;  they  have  often  irritated  them  above  their 
usual  excesses;  and  the  profane  application  of  a  scrap **  of  the 
gospel  has  served  to  deluge  whole  nations  in  blood.  A  private 
opinion,  however  true,  that  was  not  exactly  conformable  to  an 
ecclesiastical  decision,  was  termed  heresy;  and  against  such 
heresy,  as  against  the  greatest  of  crimes,  the  passions  of  men 
were  inflamed  under  the  name  of  zeal. 

Though  I  avoid  to  descend  into  particulars,  let  me  just  compare 
natural  ferocity  and  cruelty  with  religious,  by  mentioning  one 
example  of  the  former,  and  two  of  the  latter.  The  barbarous 
people,  who  broke  into  the  Roman  empire,  had  no  motives  but 
those  of  plundering  wealthy  provinces,  and  settling  in  better 
climates.  Religion  was  so  far  from  being  a  motive  to  these 
enterprises,  that  they  embraced  generally  that  of  the  nations  they 
conquered.  They  were  guilty,  no  doubt,  of  great  violence  and 
cruelty;  but  when  you  have  read  the  most  exaggerated  accounts 
of  their  proceedings,  read  those  wliich  are  contained  in  the  Bible^ 
of  the  invasion  of  Palestine,  and  those  which  Spanish  authors 
themselves  give  of  the  invasion  of  America.  These  events  that 
happened  at  an  immense  distance  of  time,  and  were  brought 
about  under  very  different  economies  of  religion  and  policy,  are, 
therefore,  the  more  proper  to  show  how  religion  may  furnish  a 
pretence  to  natural  ferocity  and  cruelty,  as  well  as  aggravate 
both,  and  that  it  has  always  done  so  either  by  its  own  spirit,  as 
in  the  case  of  Judaism,  or  by  that  of  its  teachers,  as  in  the  case  of 
Christianity.  When  the  Israelites  marched  to  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  the  ark  and  the  priests  marched  before  them.  An  an- 
cient promise,  which  God  made  to  Abraham,  when  he  made  that 
covenant  with  him  which  was  the  foundation  of  their  religion, 
was  the  foundation  of  the  justice  of  this  expedition,  and  the 
immediate  conamands  of  God  were  urged  to  authorise  such 
extirpations  of  people,  as  no  other  history  can  parallel,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  read  without  horror,  as  were  unnecessary  to  give 
them  a  secure  possession  of  the  country,  and  as  neither  this  rea- 
son, nor  any  other,  could  excuse.  When  the  Spaniards  sailed 
to  the  conquest  of  America,  silver  and  gold  were  their  objects, 

*  Compel  them  to  come  in. 
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but  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  was  their  pretence.  That 
wretch,  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  made  them  a  donation  of  an 
entire  hemisphere:  and  priests  and  monks  were  sent,  that  they 
might  add  the  fury  of  bigotry  to  that  of  avarice. 

I  might  rest  the  matter  here,  having  said  enough  to  show  how 
false  and  trifling  the  argument  is  which  Clarke  endeavors  to 
draw  from  an  incapacity  in  the  heathen  philosophers,  both  for 
want  of  knowledge,  which  was  not,  and  for  want  of  other  means, 
which  was  their  case,  to  reform  mankind,  and  from  the  assumed 
suflSciency  of  revelation  alone  to  produce  this  eflTect.  But  I 
choose  to  wind  up  the  whole,  by  desiring  you  to  retrace,  in  your 
mind,  the  progress  made  in  sociability,  civility,  and  every  moral 
virtue,  in  the  heathen  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  before  and 
since  the  Christian  revelation.  Authors  may  declaim  as  much 
as  they  please,  to  aggravate  particular  vices,  and  to  take  oflF  from 
the  lustre  of  particular  virtues;  they  will  persuade  no  man,  who 
reads  and  judges  for  himself,  that  the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue 
has  increased  among  the  Greeks,  from  the  time  of  Constantino 
downwards,  under  the  influence  of  Christian  pastors,  as  it  did, 
under  the  influence  of  heathen  philosophers  and  legislators;  from 
the  time  when  Thucydides  represents  them  like  lawless  savages, 
who  went  pirating  and  ravishing  about,  to  the  days  when  Athens 
and  Sparta  flourished.  As  little  will  the  same  authors  persuade 
that  the  distance  in  virtue  between  that  rout  of  shepherds  and 
outlaws  who  formed  a  state  under  Romulus,  and  the  citizens  of 
Rome  in  the  best  ages  of  that  commonwealth,  was  not  vastly 
greater  than  any  improvement  of  the  same  kind,  that  was  made 
among  them,  from  the  time  that  Rome  became  Christian. 

It  appears  now  to  be  true,  in  fact,  that  neither  reason  nor  reve- 
lation, neither  heathen  nor  Christian  philosophers,  neither  human 
nor  divine  laws,  have  been  able  to  reform  the  manners  of  men 
effectually;  may  we  not,  nay  must  we  not  conclude  that  such  a 
reformation  is  inconsistent  with  the  original  constitution  of  the 
human  system?  Must  we  not  conclude  that  appetites,  passions, 
and  the  immediate  objects  of  pleasure,  will  be  always  of  greater 
force  to  determine  men  than  reason,  and  the  more  remote  object 
as  well  as  complicated  notion  of  happiness?  Such  is  the  imper- 
fect state  in  which  we  are  placed;  a  state  wherein  the  vice  and 
virtue  of  our  moral,  like  the  good  and  evil  of  our  physical  world, 
prevail  in  their  turns,  and  are  often,  at  the  best,  and  in  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  but  equally  balanced  on  the  whole. 
Why  there  is  such  a  state  as  this,  and  how  to  reconcile  it  to 
the  ideas  of  holiness  and  goodness,  let  those  men  inquire  who 
say  that  God  appeals  to  man,  who  take  him  at  his  word,  and 
presume  to  judge  him  accordingly.  But  let  you  and  I  pro- 
)unce,  that  since  there  is  such  a  state  as  this  in  the  universal 
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system,  it  was  fit  and  right  that  there  should  be  such  a  state. 
On  tliis  head  we  may,  we  ought  to  be  dogmatical. 


XXXIV. 

What  has  been  here  laid  down  is  so  far  from  making  natural 
or  revealed  religion,  or  any  means  that  tend  to  the  reformation 
of  mankind,  unnecessary,  that  it  makes  them  all  more  neces- 
sary. Since  our  state  is  so  imperfect,  since  it  is  so  hard  to  keep 
the  virtues  that  are  intimately  connected  with  the  happiness,  and 
the  vices  that  are  intimately  connected  with  the  misery  of  man- 
kind, even  on  a  balance,  nothing  should  be  neglected  that  may 
give  the  advantage  to  the  former,  by  enforcing  moral  obligations 
and  all  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion.  As  nothing  should  be 
neglected,  so  nothing  may  seem  in  speculation  so  proper  to  this 
purpose  as  a  true  revelation,  or  a  revelation  believed  to  be  true: 
and  if  experience  has  not  confirmed  speculation  in  the  case  of  a 
revelation  we  believe  to  be  true,  if  Christianity,  which  has  en- 
forced natural  religion  in  some  respects,  has  corrupted  it  in  others, 
the  maxim  may  still  remain  unshaken.  The  natural,  the  genuine 
efifect  of  the  gospel  has  been  defeated  and  perverted,  and  much 
has  been  done  toward  lessening  the  authority  of  it,  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  propagated. 

If  it  had  been  propagated  with  the  same  simplicity  and  plain- 
ness, with  which  it  was  taught  originally,  by  the  author  of  it, 
natural  religion  would  have  been  enforced,  and  could  not  have 
been  corrupted  by  Christianity;  but  a  voluminous  and  intricate 
system  of  artificial  theology  was  grafted  on  it,  both  which  obser- 
vations have  been  made  already,  and  must  be  often  repeated  for 
the  honor  of  the  gospel.  This  system  was  framed  soon  by  habits 
contracted  in  the  schools  of  Judaism  and  Paganism.  In  the  first, 
their  second  or  oral  law,  that  is,  their  traditions  were  taught:  and 
what  this  science  was  may  be  seen  in  the  collection  of  them 
made  a  century  and  an  half  after  Christ,  by  one  of  their  Rab- 
bins;* the  small  obligation  of  being  acquainted  with  which  we 
ignorant  persons  owe  to  the  labors  of  several  great  scholars. 
What  the  science  taught  in  the  others  was  we  know  from  the 
remains  of  Pythagorean  doctrines,  and  from  the  writings  of 
Plato,  that  are  come  down  to  us,  and  that  were  in  great  vogue 
among  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity.  Well  might  these  men 
grow  credulous  in  one,  fantastical  in  the  other,  and  superstitious 
in  both.  Such  were  they  whom  we  call  very  properly  fathers 
of  the  church,  since  they  begot  the  discipline,  and  much  the 

•  Judah  Hakkadosh,  or  the  holy. 
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greatest  part  of  the  doctrines  of  it.  Easily  imposed  upon,  and 
prone  to  impose,  like  the  Jews,  fond  of  mystery  and  of  principles 
of  knowledge  laid  beyond  the  bounds  of  all  knowledge,  like 
Pythagoric  and  Platonic  metaphysicians,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
they  ran  into  theological  obscurity  with  the  light  of  the  gospel 
shining  before  them.  Accustomed  to  declaim  rather  than  reason, 
and  to  employ  figurative  style  even  on  subjects  that  require  the 
most  exact  determination  of  ideas  and  precision  of  terms,  like 
the  rhetors  of  Greece  and  Rome,  accustomed  to  advance  intrepidly 
whatever  served  to  the  present  purpose,  without  any  regard  to 
truth,  like  the  sophists  of  those  ages,  which  practice  St.  Jerom* 
defended  and  imputed  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  opposed  sometimes  error  to  error,  and  very  often  jargon 
to  jargon. 

Such  science  as  this,  and  such  habits  as  these,  produced 
infinite  absurdities,  grounded  on  precarious  tradition  and  false 
reasoning,  with  which  I  shall  meddle  in  this  place  no  further 
than  the  subject  before  me  requires.  To  seek  the  will  of  God, 
and  the  duty  of  man,  in  the  constitution  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
human  nature,  wherein  they  are  most  evidently  revealed,  would 
have  been  deemed  too  low  a  manner  of  philosophising  for  those 
men  to  take,  who  pretended  to  gifts  of  the  spirit,  whilst  that 
opinion  was  rife  amongst  the  first  Christians;  and  when  it  was 
so  no  longer,  their  successors  had  a  recourse  that  served  them 
almost  as  well.  They  sought  the  will  of  God,  and  the  duty  of 
man,  in  their  own  comments  and  paraphrases  of  Scripture,  in  the 
abstract  reason  of  things,  and  in  the  eternal  ideas,  where  Socrates 
and  Plato  had  sent  men  to  find  whatever  is  unknown  on  earth, 
as  Ariosto  sends  them  to  the  moon  to  find  whatever  is  lost  on 
earth.  They  deduced  moral  obligations  from  the  divine  attri- 
butes, of  which  they  might  think  themselves  more  competent 
judges  than  others,  because  they  thought  themselves  better 
informed  by  the  Jews  of  his  manner  of  government,  and  by 
Christian  tradition,  if  I  dare  to  say  so,  of  his  private  life  and 
conversation. 

These  methods  of  framing  and  defending  a  system  of  religion 
were  very  convenient.  They  were  in  the  hands  of  the  fathers, 
what  the  cabbala  was  in  those  of  the  rabbins.  If  they  did  not 
make  an  oral,  they  made  a  second  law,  necessary  like  the  other 
in  pretence  to  the  perfection  and  to  the  intelligence  of  the  first; 
and  that  gathered  as  it  rolled  on,  till  it  became  as  voluminous, 
and,  by  dint  of  explanation  and  commentary,  as  abstruse. 
Among  other  recommendations,  insisted  on  by  Clarke,  of  these 
methods  of  reasoning,  from  the  divine  attributes,  and  the  eternal 

*  Yid.  Comm.  in  £p.  ad  Gal.  c.  2. 
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reason  of  things,  to  the  moral  obligations,  under  which  we  were 
laid  by  the  will  of  God,  whereof  1  speak  particularly  here,  and 
to  the  designs  of  God  in  creating  the  world  and  man,  as  well  as 
to  the  conduct  of  his  Providence,  in  the  government  of  the 
whole,  whereof  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  the  universality  of  them 
is  one.  Now  it  is  this  very  universality  which  aggravates  the 
presumption  of  mankind,  which  sets  the  danger  of  these  me- 
thods of  reasoning  in  a  stronger  light,  and  which  proves  invin- 
cibly against  him,  that  they  are  far  from  being  what  he  asserts 
they  are,  the  best,  clearest  and  certainest  that  philosophy  affords. 
When  we  deduce  the  will  of  God,  and  the  duty  of  man,  from 
the  constitution  of  the  world,  and  of  the  human  nature,  we  de- 
duce them  from  real  knowledge;  and  we  may  have  the  certainty 
of  this  knowledge,  through  all  the  parts  of  natural  religion,  if 
we  never  lose  sight  of  the  first  principles  of  it.  That  men  lose 
this  certainty,  both  philosophers  and  others,  both  they  who  rea- 
son d  priori  and  sometimes  they  who  reason  ^  posteriori^  is  true. 
The  vast  variety  of  opinions  concerning  the  morality  and  immo- 
rality of  actions,  and  the  number  of  contradictory  laws  that  have 
been  all  made  with  the  same  design  to  promote  the  practice  of 
natural  religion,  show  it  to  be  so.  But  the  difference  lies  here. 
Though  neither  of  these  methods  can  secure  men  absolutely 
£rom  error  in  forming  general  maxims,  and  much  less  in  the  par- 
ticular applications  even  of  such  of  these  as  are  true,  yet  they  have 
in  one  case  a  sure  criterion,  and  in  the  other  none  at  all.  The 
reasoner  dposteriori^  may  at  all  times  go  back  to  those  princi- 
ples of  knowledge  from  which  he  set  out,  and  which  he  will 
find  always  the  same,  retrace  his  own  reasonings,  and  rectify  his 
mistakes.  But  whither  shall  the  reasoner  d  priori  go}  Shall 
lie  go  back  to  the  abstract  reason  of  things,  and  to  the  moral 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  from  which  he  set  out?  But  in  them,  as 
often  as  he  has  recourse  to  them,  he  will  find  no  such  criterion. 
The  notions  of  other  men  will  differ  from  his,  and  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  his  boasted  knowledge,  for  want  of  such  a  criterion, 
will  be  founded  in  probability  at  best.  It  required  no  such 
metaphysical  apparatus,  as  Clarke  employs  somewhat  tediously, 
to  prove  that  all  perfections  natural  and  moral  must  be  attributes 
of  the  self-existent,  all-perfect  author  of  all  being;  but  he  does 
Dot  prove  what  he  asserts,  and  on  the  proof  of  which  his  whole 
argument  turns,  that  these  attributes  are  the  same  in  God,  as 
they  are  in  our  ideas.*  He  says  indeed  that  he  has  proved  it: 
and  if  we  do  not  accept  his  proofs  he  leaves  us  to  recur  to  down- 
right atheism;  nay,  he  threatens  to  force  us  into  it.  Happily  he 
bajs  not  been  able  to  do  the  mischief  he  meditated.    Many  a 

«  Evid.  p.  33,  34,  et  alibi. 
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man  believes  in  God,  who  does  not  believe  in  him.  Many  a 
man  discerns,  in  their  fullest  light,  the  evidences  of  natural  reli- 
gion, and  gives  their  due  weight  to  those  of  revealed  religion, 
without  taking  assumptions  for  demonstrations,  and  a  chain  of 
the  former,  which  have  an  imaginary  connection  only,  for  a 
chain  of  the  latter  rising  out  of  one  another,  and  closely  con- 
nected together. 

I  have  enlarged  the  rather  on  this  head,  because  the  example 
of  this  modern  divine  is  extremely  proper  to  give  us  an  imstge 
of  the  ancient  divines  who  raised  the  theological  system.  Few 
of  them  reasoned  so  well  even  as  he,  but  they  set  the  manner 
which  he  and  the  rest  of  their  successors  have  followed;  a  man- 
ner which  may  serve,  as  it  did  formerly,  and  as  it  does  still,  in 
some  degree,  to  realise,  in  appearance,  the  whimsies  of  every 
overheated  brain,  and  to  maintain  indeterminable  disputes;  a 
manner  which,  proving  almost  every  thing,  proves  almost  no- 
thing; and  which,  if  it  can  be  of  any  use,  can  be  so  only  under 
the  control  of  the  other  method.  It  can  be  only  of  subordinate 
use.  It  may  illustrate.  It  never  can,  it  never  did  decide;  and 
the  disputes  it  raised,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  may  be 
well  called  indeterminable,  since  they  are  not  yet  determined. 
I  have  good  reason  to  say,  though  I  cannot  say  it  on  my  own 
knowledge,  that  some  of  them  were  not  determined  in  Clarke's 
own  mind,  though  he  has  pronounced  dogmatically  about  them 
in  his  writings. 

When  1  say  that  the  method  of  reasoning  dprtarty  from  the 
eternal  reason  of  things,  and  from  the  divine  attributes,  may  be 
of  some  subordinate  use,  under  the  control  of  the  other;  I  mean 
that  although  our  moral  obligations  arise  from  our  moral  system, 
tJiat  is,  from  the  works  of  God,  and  the  additional  motives  to 
observe  them  from  the  word  of  God  alone,  yet  arguments  de- 
duced in  this  method,  and  expressly  authorised  by  neither,  may 
serve  to  warm  the  imagination,  to  move  the  aflfections,  and  by  a 
sort  of  pious  fraud  to  enforce  natural  religion.  A  lively  decla- 
mation, unsupported  by  reason,  and  even  by  gospel  revelation, 
concerning  the  whole  scheme,  order,  and  state  of  things,  from 
the  original  design  of  God  in  the  creation  of  man  to  his  fall, 
and  from  thence  to  his  redemption,  a  pathetical  exhortation  to 
imitate  God,  in  the  exercise  of  his  glorious  attributes,  in  these 
perfections  which  are  the  foundation  of  his  own  unchangeable 
happiness,  in  which  we  are  able  to  imitate  him,  and  in  which  he 
desires  that  we  should  imitate  him,  because  he  has  an  infinitely 
tenderer  and  heartier  concern  for  us,  than  any  earthly  father 
has  for  his  posterity,  to  speak  the  language  of  Dr.  Clarke;  such 
declamations  and  such  exhortations,  I  say,  may  have  a  great 
and  a  good  efiect,  especially  when  they  flow  from  an  eloquent 
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mouth,  and  from  the  pulpit.  The  man,  who  is  convinced  by  his 
reflections  on  human  nature,  and  the  nature  of  society,  for  in- 
stance, that  benevolence,  and  justice,  and  truth  are  the  duties 
of  natural  religion,  on  the  practice  of  which  his  happiness,  and 
that  of  his  whole  kind  depend,  will  not  be  further  convinced, 
but  he  may  be  more  moved,  and  his  passions  may  be  wrought 
up  to  second  his  judgment. 

If  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  modern  divines,  had  made 
DO  other  use  of  this  method  of  reasoning  than  to  strengthen  a 
sense  of  our  moral  obligations,  and  to  raise  in  the  minds  of  men 
a  greater  veneration  for  the  Scriptures,  after  they  had  proved 
the  authenticity  of  them  by  external  proofs,  it  had  been  well 
both  for  natural  and  revealed  religion.  But  they  have  made  a 
very  different  use  of  it.  They  have  shook  the  former  down  to 
its  very  foundation,  and,  under  pretence  of  explaining  and  de- 
fending the  other,  they  have  laid  it  more  open  to  the  attacks  of 
mibelievers.  Reason  is  sober  and  modest.  She  never  affects  to 
lead  men  beyond  her  bounds,  but  delivers  them  over  to  revela- 
tion. There  is,  and  there  needs  must  be,  something  marvellous 
in  revelation.  This  marvellous  dazzles  and  often  blinds;  so  that 
they  who  pursue  it  too  far  slide  easily  into  the  whimsies  of  their 
own  imaginations.  Truth  warms  their  brains;  error  that  passes 
for  it  turns  them.  Thus  Christianity  became  fanaticism,  even  in 
the  first  professors  of  it.  Thus  artificial  theology  grew  up  as 
fast  as  men  began  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  like  a  revela- 
tion made  so  obscurely  and  imperfectly,  that  they  who  were  to 
publish  it  were  to  explain  it,  and  not  only  to  explain  it,  but  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  it;  and  some  will  be  apt  to  think  that 
the  first  of  these  men  was  Paul.  Divines  would  be  furious  to 
hear  such  language  held  as  I  hold  to  you.  But  they  would  be 
under  great  difficulties  to  evade  the  charge,  and,  therefore,  the 
more  furious;  since  I  could  easily  produce  passages  out  of  the 
most  renowned  of  the  fathers,  and  out  of  their  own  writings,  as 
extravagant  as  any  in  the  Talmud,  as  absurd  as  any  in  the 
Koran,  and  quite  fit  to  hold  their  places  in  one  of  Borri's  letters; 
and  since  the  whole  ecclesiastical  history  is  an  history  of  the  in- 
tolerance and  violence  of  Christians  to  one  another,  on  such 
points  as  these,  from  the  time  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  be 
intolerant  and  to  persecute.  You  will  not  expect  a  bead-roll  of 
these  doctrines  and  disputes.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how 
they  had  the  effects  that  have  been  mentioned,  both  in  natural 
and  revealed  religion. 


£96  xonn  solimgbbokb'b  womxt. 


XXXV. 

Clarke  observes  that  there  is  now  no  such  thing  as  a  consis- 
tent scheme  of  theism.  A  complete  one,  such  a  one  as  presumes 
to  account  for  the  whole  order  and  state  of  things  relatively  to 
God  and  man,  I  believe  there  is  not.  But  how  does  the  learned 
writer  make  out  his  proposition?  That  of  the  best  heathen 
philosophers,  which  alone  was  such,  ceases  now  to  be  so,  he  says, 
after  the  appearance  of  revelation;  because  it  directly  conducts 
men  to  the  belief  of  Christianity.  If  he  intends  the  Socratical 
and  Platonic  scheme,  and  he  can  intend  no  other,  what  he  advan^ 
ces  is  untrue;  unless  it  be  true  that  a  scheme  which  appears 
sometimes  dogmatical  and  sometimes  sceptical,  that  favors  mono- 
theism and  polytheism  in  the  same  breath,  as  it  were,  may  be 
consistent.  If  this  scheme  led  to  Christianity  in  any  sort,  as  I 
think  it  did,  this  was  due  not  to  the  consistency,  but  to  the  in- 
consistency of  it.  Several  of  its  doctrines  were  adopted  into 
articles  of  faith  by  Christianity.  Others  were  rejected.  It  hap- 
pened accordingly.  This  adoption  drew  several  of  these  philoso- 
phers into  Christianity:  and  this  rejection  made  several  averse  to 
it.  Justin  died  to  maintain  it.  Porphyry  would  have  died  to 
^oppose  it.  That  Platonism  was  a  consistent  scheme,  or  that  it 
conducted  men  directly  to  Christianity,  is  not  true  therefore.  But 
it  is  very  true,  that  the  method  of  reasoning  (^priori  from  heaven, 
if  I  may  say  so,  that  we  do  not  know,  to  earth  instead  of  rea- 
soning from  earth  that  we  do  know,  to  heaven,  was  introduced 
into  Christianity  with  doctrines  which  the  same  method  had 
broached  in  paganism;  that  this  method  continued  to  be  in 
common  that  of  those  who  embraced  the  Christian  profession, 
and  of  those  who  opposed  it;  and  that  it  propagated  fanaticism 
alike  in  both,  as  every  man  who  compares,  for  instance,  St  Austin 
and  Plotinus  together  with  indifference,  which  every  man  should 
do  in  such  a  case,  must  confess. 

Cliristian  fanaticism  was  more  catching,  and  in  that  respect 
more  dangerous  than  the  other.  Some  of  the  heathen  saints 
pretended  to  ravishments,  to  extasies,  to  occasional  unions  with 
the  supreme  intelligence,  and  to  revelation.  But  those  of  Chris- 
tianity had  besides  all  these  advantages,  the  word  of  God  himself 
to  produce  against  unbelievers,  and  they  hauled  this  word  so 
well  to  their  purposes  (the  expression  is  St.  Jerom's*)  that  every 
side  appealed  to  it  in  the  disputes  they  had  with  one  another. 
The  consequence  was,  that  every  side  damned  all  the  rest,  and 

*  Trahere  Scriptaras. 
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which  was  really  worse,  persecuted  them  in  this  world.  The 
heathens  exercised  great  violence  against  one  another  in  their 
quarrels  about  their  secular  interests;  but  religion  neither  caused 
nor  fomented  them:  whereas  the  quarrels  of  this  kind  were  the 
most  frequent  and  the  most  inveterate  among  Christians.  They 
broke  not  only  the  bonds  of  alliance  between  nations,  but  those 
of  kindred  in  families,  and  those  of  friendship  where  it  was  the 
most  intimate.  Such  quarrels  turned  frequently  on  metaphysical 
speculations  which  no  side  understood,  or  on  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  no  importance  to  religion.  These  were  the  objects  that  en- 
grossed, with  those  of  ecclesiastical  power  and  wealth,  the  whole 
attention  of  the  church,  and,  under  her  influence,  almost  the  whole 
attention  of  the  state  as  it  appears  by  the  behavior  of  the  Roman 
emperors  after  Constantine,  some  of  whom  seemed  to  have  no 
other  concern  in  the  greatest  distress  of  that  empire,  and  in  the 
very  moment  of  its  fall.  Nay,  there  is  mention  made  of  one  who 
had  a  scruple  of  conscience,  about  the  time  he  spent  in  secular 
affairs,  and  the  government  of  his  people.  Thus  reformation  of 
manners  was  the  concern  of  nobody:  and  whilst  the  utmost  dis- 
solution of  them  was  practised  and  indulged  by  the  clergy,  men 
were  persecuted,  at  their  instigation,  for  the  least  supposed  error 
in  forms  of  speech,  or  in  forms  of  worship;  and  injustice  and 
murder  were  made  duties  of  religion  on  this  account.  Is  there 
not  sufficient  reason  now  to  assert,  that  natural  religion  has 
been  corrupted,  and  shook  to  the  foundations  of  it,  by  artificial 
theology.^ 

•  Sociability  is  the  great  instinct,  and  benevolence  the  great 
law,  of  human  nature,  which  no  other  law  can  repeal,  or  alter: 
and  yet  when  men  have  accustomed  themselves  to  think  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  as  of  an  human  legislator  and  governor,  and  to 
ascribe  to  the  all-perfect  Being  the  same  ideas,  the  same  senti- 
ments, affections,  and  passions,  that  they  perceive  in  themselves; 
they  may  easily  come  to  imagine,  or  to  make  others  imagine 
him  as  intent  to  preserve  the  outward  forms  of  his  court,  as  the 
most  essential  laws  of  his  government;  and  themselves  as  much 
bound  at  least  to  be  good  courtiers  as  good  subjects.  They  may 
think  themselves  surest  to  please  in  the  first  of  these  characters. 
On  a  confidence  in  the  merit  of  it,  they  may  not  only  neglect  the 
duties  of  the  other,  but  they  may  sacrifice,  to  a  false  notion  of 
honoring  the  prince,  the  fundamental  laws,  and  the  constitution 
of  his  government.  They  may  think,  or  they  may  represent 
themselves  to  be  his  favorites,  and  they  may  treat  even  his  best 
subjects  as  rebels,  by  virtue  of  laws  which  his  ministers  make^ 
and  which  he  is  supposed  to  authorise. 

This  allusion  to  the  abuses  of  civil  government,  in  the  king- 
doms of  earthly  monarchs,  gives  a  true  image  of  those  which 
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have  always  prevailed  in  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ,  to  the 
subversion  of  its  original  constitution:  and  with  this  allusion  I 
shall  finish  this  head. 


XXXVI. 

But  I  have  undertaken  to  show  further,  that  artificial  theolo- 
gy, which  has  shaken  the  foundations  of  natural  religion,  has 
laid  revealed  religion  much  more  open  to  the  attacks  of  unbe- 
lievers, by  explanations  and  defences,  than  it  would  have  been, 
if  it  had  been  left  to  stand  without  them  on  the  proper  proofs  of 
this  fact  singly,  it4s  a  divine  revelation.  Now  to  illustrate  this 
point,  let  us  suppose  a  theist  objecting  to  some  modest  reasoner 
(I  posteriorly  who  is  firmly  persuaded  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  they  contain  many  things  repugnant  to  the  jus- 
tice and  goodness  of  God,  and  unworthy  of  bis  majesty,*  his  wis- 
dom and  power.  The  believer  might  reply,  that  he  knows  the 
difference  between  knowledge  produced  by  the  certainty  of  de- 
monstration, and  that  assurance  which  the  highest  degree  of 
probability  may  produce;  that  an  assurance  founded  on  any  less 
degree  of  probability  would  not  be  sufficient  in  this  case;  but 
that  assurance  founded  on  probability  is  the  utmost  which  can 
be  had  in  all  cases  of  this  kind,  and,  therefore,  that  he  thinks 
himself  obliged  to  receive  these  books  for  the  word  of  God, 
though  he  cannot  reconcile  every  thing  that  they  contain  to  his 
ideas  of  the  attributes  of  an  infinite  all-perfect  Being.  He  might 
add,  that  he  sees  and  feels  many  things  in  the  constitution  of  the 
physical  and  moral  world,  and  in  the  conduct  of  Providence, 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  to  the  same  attributes;  and  yet 
that  he  knows,  with  all  the  certainty  of  demonstration,  that  the 
former  are  the  works,  and  the  latter  the  act  of  God.  He  might 
add,  that  revelation  may  be  necessary  to  illuminate  reason  in 
matters  of  religion,  because  there  is  a  more  immediate  corres- 
pondence in  matters  of  religion  between  God  and  man;  but  that 
reason  cannot  explain  revelation,  nor  much  less  to  enforce  it; 
that  nothing  less  tlian  another  revelation  can  do  either,  and  that 
in  the  mean  time  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  submit  to  believe  what 
he  does,  and  to  adore  what  he  does  not,  understand.  This  the 
reasoner  H  posteriori  might  reply  with  great  plausibility  at  least 
But  the  reasoner  d  priori  could  have  no  right  to  use  the  same 
language.  A  theist  would  retort  his  own  doctrine  against  him 
in  this  manner.  "  You  argue,  and  you  pretend  to  demonstrate, 
on  your  ideas  of  justice  and  goodness  as  well  as  of  wisdom  and 
")Ower,  and  by  the  reason  of  things,  even  when  your  arguments 

id  your  supposed  demonstrations  conclude  against  the  consti- 
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tution  and  government  of  the  world,  which  you  and  I  both 
acknowledge  to  be  from  God.  With  what  face  then  can  you 
object  to  me,  that  I  reason  upon  the  same  ideas,  and  by  the  same 
rule,  concerning  this  book  which  you  acknowledge,  and  I  do  not, 
to  be  the  word  of  God?  Must  I  respect  probability  more  than 
you  respect  certainty,  and  a  probability  which  is  either  not  esta- 
blished, or  is  established  by  halves?  It  is  not  established,  if  the 
book  contains  any  thing  which  implies  an  absolute  contradiction 
with  any  conceivable  perfection  even  of  the  human  nature.  It 
is  established  by  halves,  whatever  external  proofs  you  may 
bring,  unless  you  can  show  that  the  things  contained  in  it,  which 
seem  repugnant  to  all  our  ideas  of  a  perfect  nature,  are  really 
consistent  with  them:  which  must  be  shown  not  by  a  precarious 
begging  of  the  question,  but  by  direct  and-  evident  proofs.'* 
What  now  must  the  reasoner  ^priori  do?  He  must  give  up  the 
cause  to  the  theist,  or  he  must  submit  to  the  task  which  the  rea- 
soner ^  posteriori  evaded,  by  crying  out  from  the  first  *<  0  alti- 
tude!" and  by  declining  to  examine  any  objections  to  matters 
contained  in  the  Scriptures:  in  short,  he  puts  himself  under  a 
necessity  of  showing,*  that  all  these  matters  are  exactly  conso- 
nant to  the  dictates  of  sound  reason,  or  the  unprejudiced  light  of 
nature,  and  most  wisely  perfective  of  it;t  and  that  all  the  doc^ 
trines  ....  necessary  to  salvation,  or  closely  connected  with 
such  as  are  so,  are  apparently  most  agreeable  to  reason,  though 
not  discoverable  by  it. 

This  task  has  been  undertaken  accordingly  by  every  divine, 
sanguinely  and  dogmatically  by  most,  weakly  by  all  of  them. 
One  of  your  acquaintance  and  mine*  has  dintinguished  himself, 
in  all  these  respects,  by  writing  on  the  subject,  as  he  would  have 
preached  to  an  Irish  congregation.  But  that  such  a  man  as 
Clarke  should  write  upon  it  at  all,  and  have  nothing  better  to 
say  than  what  he  has  said,  may  serve  to  show  how  these  men 
are  led,  by  their  manner  of  reasoning,  and  by  their  artificial 
theology,  to  disarm  Christianity  of  her  best  defence,  by  taking 
ber  out  of  the  stronghold  of  revelation,  and  by  trusting  to  those 
feeble  entrenchments,  which  they  are  able  to  cast  up;  for  even 
those,  which  Clarke  cast  up,  are  feeble  beyond  belief.  I  am  not 
answering  his  book,  and  shall,  therefore,  do  no  more  than  make 
a  transient  meution  of  some  particulars:  but  I  am  willing  to 
rest  the  truth  of  what  I  have  advanced,  even  on  this  transient 
mention. 

The  doctor  is  to  prove  it  agreeable  to  sound  unprejudiced 
reason,  to  believe  that  the  Supreme  Being  did  generate  a  divine 

*  Evid.  p.  239.  t  ^^^'  P-  ^4«  *  I>r.  Delany. 
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person  or  emanation  from  himself,  and  he  proves  it  by  asserting, 
that  this  doctrine  contains  no  manner  of  absurdity  nor  contra- 
diction in  it.  This  was  more  easily  asserted  than  proved,  some 
persons  would  say.  But  besides,  is  it  agreeable  to  reason  to 
believe  a  proposition  true,  merely  because  it  does  not  manifestly 
imply  contradiction?  Is  every  thing,  that  is  possible,  probable: 
or  is  it  reasonable  to  believe,  on  the  probability  that  a  revelation 
is  a  true  revelation,  any  thing  that  may  be  possibly  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature,  but  that  seems 
to  be  so  in  probable  opinion?  It  is  said,  that  the  wisest  and 
most  learned  of  the  ancient  philosophers  received  and  taught 
some  doctrines — as  difficult  to  comprehend,  as  any  thing  in  this 
article  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  that  these  men  would  not  have 
made  any  objection  to  it  on  this  account.  Agreed.  How  then 
does  the  argument  stand?  Reduce  it  to  its  just  value,  and  it 
stands  thus.  The  heathen  philosophers  taught  many  doctrines 
as  incomprehensible  as  this,  without  any  pretence  of  a  divine 
authority;  and  their  own  wild  hypotheses  would  have  conducted 
them  readily  to  receive  this,  on  the  authority  of  a  revelation: 
it  is,  therefore,  agreeable  to  sound  unprejudiced  reason  that  we, 
who  know  how  fantastical  their  whole  theology  was,  should 
follow  the  example  which  it  is  assumed  they  would  have  set  us, 
and  believe  without  any  of  their  prejudices,  what  they  might 
have  been  induced,  by  these  very  prejudices  to  believe.  This 
doctrine  of  the  logos  or  nous  was  taught  in  some  of  the  Egyp- 
tian, and  other  schools  of  eastern  divinity;  and  we  are  not  to 
wonder  if  Plato,  who  had  it  from  them,  spoke  obscurely,  or  un- 
derstood little  concerning  it,  since  it  is  not  discoverable  by  bare 
reason.  But  I  think  that  Plato  would  not  have  been  more 
willing  than  Arius,  or  Clarke  himself  to  subscribe  to  the  Atha- 
nasian  creed.  He  would  have  assented  perhaps,  as  much  as  he 
assented  in  other  cases,  to  a  coevality  of  the  Son  with  the 
Father,  as  the  eternal  effect  of  an  eternal  cause.  But  he  would 
not  have  assented  to  their  coequality.  He  assumed  that  the 
Son  and  the  Spirit  are  distinct  subordinate  beings,  and  no  more 
coequal  with  the  one  Supreme  Being,  in  the  order  of  nature,  than 
the  world  was  thought  to  be  by  Aristotle,  and  the  philosophers, 
who  maintained  the  eternity  of  it. 

Archbishop  Tillotson's  challenge  to  the  Socinians  it  is  not  to 
my  purpose  to  examine;  and  I  need  say  nothing  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  since  all  that  Clarke  says  is,  that  the  same  which  is  said 
of  the  second  may  be  understood  very  agreeably  to  right  reason 
and  with  little  variation  of  the  third. 

That  the  account  the  Bible  gives  of  a  paradisiacal  state,  of  the 
loss  of  it  by  sin,  and  of  the  consequences  of  this  loss,  are  exacdy 
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consonant  to  the  dictates  of  sound  reason,*  or  the  unprejudiced 
light  of  nature,  and  most  wisely  perfective  of  it  (for  thus  far  his 
undertaking  goes)  it  behoved  him  to  make  out  very  clearly;  be- 
cause if  the  redemption  be,  as  he  owns  it  is,t  the  main  and  funda- 
mental article  of  the  Christian  iaith,  sure  I  am,  that  the  account 
of  the  fall  of  man  is  the  foundation  of  this  fundamental  article. 
He  should  have  labored  this  point  the  rather,  since  it  is,  in  all 
its   circumstances,  absolutely  irreconcilable  to  every  idea  we 
can  frame  of  wisdom,  justice  and  goodness,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
dignity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  is  introduced  so  familiarly, 
and  employed  so  indecently,  in  taking  the  cool  air,  in  making 
coats  of  skins,  to  serve  instead  of  aprons  of  fig  leaves  which 
Adam  and  Eve  had  sewed  together,  and  not  only  in  cursing  the 
serpent,  and  them,  and  their  whole  posterity,  and  the  world 
itself  for  their  sakes,  but  in  joking  most  cruelly  on  them;  for  the 
twenty-second  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  is  allowed 
to  be  a  holy  irony  or  sarcasm  by  that  learned  divine,  Matthew 
Poole.     Instead  of  proving  any  part  of  this  to  be  agreeable  to 
sound  reason,  and  the  unprejudiced  light  of  nature,  Clarke  passes 
over  the  whole,  as  very  reasonable  and  credible  in  itself,  which 
it  appears  to  be,  he  says,  not  only  from  the  abstract  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  the  thing,:^  ^^^  ^^^o  from  the  general  opinion  of 
the  heathens,  that  the  original  state  of  man  was  innocent  and 
simple,  till  Crod,for  the  sins  of  men,  changed  this  happy  constitu- 
tkm  of  things.    In  the  name  of  God,  is  this  to  prove?    Do  men, 
who  prove  no  better,  deserve  an  answer,  how  much  reputation 
soever  they  may  have  acquired?     Their  adversaries  deny,  and 
have  attempted  to  show,  that  this  account  of  the  fall  of  man  is 
unreasonable,  and  incredible,  in  every  consideration,  abstract,  or 
particular.    This  champion  in  demonstration  says,  it  is  very  rea- 
sonable and  credible  from  the  abstract  consideration  of  the  thing. 
He  says  no  more.     He  begs  the  question,  therefore,  shamefully, 
on  the  very  point  in  dispute,  and  which  he  undertook  to  main- 
tain.    The  heathen,  the  most  ancient  and  learned  of  them,  are 
again  brought  in  to  no  purpose  whatever;  since  if  they  had  all 
agreed,  in  some  general  and  obscure  tradition  of  this  sort,  it 
would  avail  little,  as  to  the  reasonableness  and  credibility  of  this 
change  in  the  constitution  of  things,  and  nothing  as  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances,  which  are  made  the  angular  stones  of  the 
whole  fabric  of  Christianity.  One  cannot  consider  the  use  which 
Clarke  makes,  so  frequently,  and  to  so  little  purpose,  of  the  hea- 
then pliilosophers  without  laughing,  as  Calanus,  the  doctor's 
voucher  on  this  occasion,  laughed  at  the  dress  of  Onesicritus, 
when  he  bid  him  strip  and  lie  down  naked  on  the  stones  by  him.§ 

•  Evid.  p.  239.       f  Ibid,  p,  262.       %  Ibid.  p.  255.        $  StrabOt  1*  !&• 
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The  mad  gymnosophist  had  begun,  whilst  he  laughed,  to  tell  the 
messenger  of  Alexander,  as  a  sample  of  his  wisdom,  how  fertile 
the  world  was  in  ancient  times,  how  the  fountains  ran  with  milk, 
with  water,  with  honey,  with  wine  and  with  oil;  how  Jupiter 
had  destroyed  this  constitution  of  things,*  for  the  iniquity  of  men, 
who  abused  his  goodness;  and  had  obliged  them  to  live  by  their 
labor;  how  it  had  been  restored  again  on  their  reformation,  and 
what  danger  there  was,  now  they  had  relapsed  into  almost  the 
same  iniquity,  that  the  end  of  all  things  should  be  at  hand.  He 
would  have  proceeded,  no  doubt,  in  milch  the  same  style,  if 
Mandanis,  the  head  of  the  order,  had  not  imposed  silence  on 
him,  and,  calling  Onesicritus  to  himself  from  Calanus,  had  not 
talked  with  great  decency  and  good  sense,  in  a  manner,  and  on 
subjects  proper  for  the  Greek  to  report  to  his  prince.  Thus  the 
history  of  the  fall,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  it  are  proved 
reasonable  and  probable. 


XXXVII. 

Our  author  takes  a  little  more  pains  to  show,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  redemption  of  mankind  is  agreeable  to  reason.  Having 
assumed,  which  he  calls  proving,  that  the  moral  attributes  of 
God,  and  the  notions  and  expectations  of  some  wise  men  among 
the  heathens,  make  it  reasonable  to  believe  God  did  make, 
seventeen  hundred  years  ago,  a  revelation  of  his  will  to  man- 
kind, as  if  mankind  stood  in  more  need  of  a  revelation  four  thou- 
sand years  after  their  race  began,  than  at  any  other  period;  as  if 
the  moral  attributes  of  God  were  not  the  same,  four  thousand 
years  before,  when  he  made  the  first  revelation  of  his  will,  in 
the  constitution  of  nature;  and  finally,  as  if  the  notions  and  ex- 
pectations of  Socrates  and  Plato,  supposing  these  philosophers 
to  have  had  them  really,  proved  any  thing  more  than  their  desire 
of  more  knowledge  than  God  thought  proper  to  give  them  the 
means  of  acquiring;  having  assumed  all  this,  I  say,  he  proceeds 
to  argue  in  this  manner.t  Some  sacrifice  or  expiation  for  sin 
was  necessary  to  be  appointed,  "  to  show  God's  irreconcilable 
hatred  to  it.  Repentance  might  not  be  sufficient.  God  would 
not  be  appeased  without  some  punishment  and  satisfaction;  and 
yet  he  would  accept  some  other  than  the  destruction  of  ofienders. 
This  appears,  in  the  custom  of  sacrificing,  to  have  been  the  uni- 
versal apprehension  of  mankind:"  and,  from  this  universal  ap- 
prehension, he  concludes,  that  "  the  doctrine  of  the  redemption  is 

*  — ob  8atietat«m  et  luxuriam  ad  contumeliam  se  transididerunt. 
t  Evid.  p.  263  et  seq. 
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plainly  agreeable  to  right  reason."  Thus  are  these  great  masters 
of  reason  reduced  to  propose  the  most  gross  abuses  for  the  true 
dictates  of  it.  Thus  are  the  most  absurd  notions  which  super- 
stition ever  spread,  in  contradiction  to  the  law  of  nature  and  rea- 
son, applied  to  the  proceedings  of  God  with  man;  made  the 
measure  of  divine  justice  by  philosophers  who  determine  and 
define  the  moral  attributes  of  the  deity;  and  established  as  foun- 
dations of  the  Christian  system,  by  divines  who  pretend,  and 
who  are  hired,  to  defend  it.  Notions  which  directed  a  principal 
part  of  idolatrous  worship  are  sanctified,  and  the  most  inhuman 
rites  are  rendered  the  most  meritorious;  for  if  it  was  agreeable 
to  sound  reason,  to  think  that  God  would  not  be  appeased  unless 
some  blood  was  spilled,  he  who  shed  that  of  beasts  to  expiate 
sins  did  well,  but  he  who  shed  that  of  his  children  did  better. — 
He  brought  the  punishment  nearer  to  himself:  and  the  Phenician 
had  the  advantage,  in  this  respect,  of  the  Israelite.  He  erred, 
whatever  he  sacrificed,  by  the  misapplication  of  a  true  prnciple, 
when  he  sacrificed  to  Moloch.  But  the  Israelite,  who  did  not 
misapply  the  principle,  would  have  pursued  it  more  agreeably 
to  sound  reason,  and  the  unprejudiced  light  of  nature,  if  he  had 
sacrificed  his  son,  as  Abraham  was  ready  to  do,  or  his  daughter 
like  Jephthah.  God  was  pleased  to  accept  of  an  expiation  that 
cost  offenders  less  to  make,  under  the  Mosaical  dispensation,  as 
the  Scriptures  tell  us.  But  the  same  Scriptures  prove  evidently, 
that  the  reason  of  the  thing  goes  so  far  as  I  carry  it;  since,  under 
the  Christian  dispensation,  God  caused  the  expiation  for  sin  to 
be  made  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  his  own  Son;  than  which 
nothing  can  be  imagined,  as  Clarke*  assures  us,  more  honorable 
and  worthy  of  the  Supreme  Lord  and  Governor  of  all  things. 

We  weigh  these  matters  in  the  balance  of  human  reason,  to 
which  the  appeal  is  made,  if  men  who  decide  can  be  said  to 
appeal,  even  though  they  aflSrm  that  God  condescends  to  do  so. 
They  are  refuted,  therefore,  if  they  have  not  reason,  as  well  as 
revelation,  on  their  side:  and  the  charge  of  weakening  the  cause 
of  the  latter,  whilst  they  presume  to  defend  it  by  the  former,  is 
made  out  against  them.  Let  us  proceed,  with  a  due  respect  for 
revelation,  and  with  no  more  than  it  deserves  for  their  reasoning. 

I  say  then,  though  we  should  allow  men  were  in  the  right  to 
think  universally  that  God  exacted  some  bloody  expiation  for 
sin,  and  that  repentance,  which  the  law  of  nature  points  out, 
was  not  suflScient;  yet  even  this  concession  would  not  justify  the 
doctrine  of  the  redemption  of  mankind  at  the  bar  of  reason.  The 
heathens  thought,  that  the  sacrifice  of  an  ox,  or  a  son,  or  a 
daughter,  would  atone  for  sins.     Therefore,  it  is  plainly  agree- 

•  Ibid.  p.  268. 
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able  to  the  universal  reason  of  mankind,  signified  by  this  uni- 
versal apprehension,  to  believe  that  God  sent  his  only  begotten 
Son,  who  had  not  offended  him,  to  be  sacrificed  by  men,  who 
had  offended  him,  that  he  might  expiate  their  sins,  and  satisfy 
his  own  anger.  Surely  our  ideas  of  moral  attributes  will  lead 
us  to  think,  that  God  would  have  been  satisfied,  more  agreeably 
to  his  mercy  and  goodness,  without  any  expiation,  upon  the  re- 
pentance of  the  offenders,  and  more  agreeably  to  his  justice  with 
any  other  expiation  rather  than  with  this.  The  heathen  divines 
were  accustomed  to  think  and  speak  of  their  gods  much  after 
the  manner  of  men.  If  one  of  them,  therefore,  had  arisen  from 
the  dead,  he  would  have  concurred  readily  with  Clarke  in  the 
maxim,  that  the  moral  attributes  are  the  same  in  the  divine 
nature,  as  they  are  in  our  ideas.  But  then,  he  would  have 
challenged  the  doctor  to  produce  an  example,  in  the  pagan  sys* 
tem,  of  a  god  sacrificing  his  son  to  appease  himself,  any  more 
than  of  a  god  who  was  himself  his  own  father  and  his  own  son. 
Saturn,  he  might  say,  did  indeed  offer  up  his  son  in  sacrifice:  but 
he  did  it  to  appease  Coelus,  not  himself. 

When  our  divine  is  about  to  establish,  "  that  there  is  a  fitness 
and  unfitness  of  certain  circumstances  to  certain  persons  founded 
in  the  nature  of  things,  and  in  the  qualifications  of  persons:  he 
says,  that  this  must  be  acknowledged  by  every  one  who  will  not 
affirm  that  it  is  equally  fit — that  an  innocent  being  should  be 
extremely  and  eternally  miserable,  as  that  it  should  be  free  from 
such  misery,'*  The  proposition  is  true  without  dispute,  though 
it  is  not  true  that  we  can  always  discern  this  fitness  and  unfit- 
ness. Let  us  join  issue  with  the  learned  person  here,  and  add, 
to  strengthen  the  maxim,  that  there  is  the  same  unfitness,  in  the 
case  supposed,  whether  the  misery  be  assumed  external,  or  not. 
Let  us  ask  now,  whether  the  truth  of  this  maxim,  the  innocence 
of  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  the  sufferings  and  ignominious  death 
of  Christ,  can  be  reconciled  together,  and  how?  The  nicest 
casuist  would,  I  think,  be  puzzled;  but  our  casuist  goes  on  most 
dogmatically,  and  shows  no  more  regard  to  the  dignity  than  to 
the  innocence  of  the  divine  person  who  died  on  the  cross.  He 
does,  indeed,  allow  that  no  one  can  certainly  say,  that  God  might 
not  have  pardoned  sin  upon  repentance  without  any  sacrifice. 
But  ho  pronounces  this  method  of  doing  it,  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
to  be  more  wise  and  fit  for  several  prudential  reasons.  Read  them, 
they  would  appear  futile  and  impertinent  if  applied  to  human 
councils:  but  in  their  application  to  the  divine  councils  they  be- 
come profane  and  impious.  Nay,  it  would  not  be  hard  to  show, 
that  this  method  was  more  proper  to  produce  a  contrary  effect, 
than  that  which  is  assigned  as  a  reason  for  taking  it.  For 
instance,  the  death  of  Christ,  it  is  said,  was  proper  to  discounte- 
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nance  presumption,  and  to  discourage  men  from  repeating  their 
transgressions.  Surely,  it  would  not  be  hard  to  show  by  reason, 
that  the  death  of  Christ  might,  and  by  fact,  that  it  has  counte- 
nanced presumption  without  discouraging  men  from  repeating 
their  transgressions.  But  I  shall  not  descend  into  particulars 
that  are  trifling  and  tedious,  and  that  would  render  a  full  answer 
to  them  little  better.  A  general  reflection,  or  two,  may  serve, 
and  are  as  much  as  they  all  deserve. 

Though  I  am  far  from  approving  the  practice  of  those  who 
compare  so  frequently  the  divine  with  the  human  economy  and 
policy,  and  who  build  on  the  last  their  hypothetical  schemes  of 
the  first;  yet  on  this  occasion,  and  to  frame  an  argument  ad 
hominemy  it  may  be  properly  done.  Let  us  suppose  then,  a 
great  prince  governing  a  wicked  and  rebellious  people.  He  has 
it  in  his  power  to  punish,  he  thinks  fit  to  pardon  them.  But 
he  orders  his  only  and  beloved  son  to  be  put  to  death  to  ex- 
piate their  sins,  and  to  satisfy  his  royal  vengeance.  Would 
this  proceeding  appear  to  the  eye  of  reason,  and  in  the  unpreju- 
diced light  of  nature,  wise,  or  just,  or  good?  No  man  dares  to 
say  that  it  would,  except  he  be  a  diviae;  for  Clarke  does  in  effect 
say  that  it  would;  since  he  imputes  this  very  proceeding  to  God, 
and  justifies  it  not  implicitly  on  the  authority  of  revelation,  but 
explicitly  on  the  authority  of  reason,  which  may  be  applied  to 
man  as  well  as  to  God,  and  as  a  particular  instance  of  the  gen- 
eral rule  that  is,  according  to  him,  common  to  both.  Allow  me 
one  reflection  more. 

Clarke  acknowledges  readily,  that  human  reason  could  never 
have  discovered  such  a  method  as  this  for  the  reconciliation  of 
sinners  to  an  offended  God.  But  if  reason  could  not  have  dis- 
covered it,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  reason  finds  no  such  diffi- 
culty nor  inconceivableness  in  it,  as  to  make  a  wise  man  call  the 
truth  of  it  in  question?  the  truth  of  a  well  attested  revelation,  he 
says.  But  here  he  plays  the  sophist.  He  is  to  prove  the  method 
agreeable  to  sound  unprejudiced  reason,  independently  of  reve- 
lation. No  matter  how  it  came  to  be  known,  is  it  reasonable, 
is  it  agreeable  to  a  fitness,  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
in  the  qualifications  of  persons?  That  is  the  point  to  be  con- 
sidered. To  consider  it  as  reasonable  relatively  to  the  revelation 
of  it,  is  not  to  appeal  to  unprejudiced,  but  to  prejudiced  reason. 
It  is  in  plain  terms  to  beg  the  question  shamefully.  Heathen 
theology  was  licentious  enough  in  all  conscience.  The  professors 
of  it  gave  an  extravagant  loose  to  their  imaginations,  passed  all 
the  bounds  of  probability,  and  scarce  kept  within  those  of  con- 
ceivable possibility.  Thus  they  came  very  near  to  such  a  system 
as  this:  so  near,  that  there  was  little  more  to  be  added,  but  this 
little,  they  did  not  think  so  highly  of  the  human,  and  so  lowly 
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of  the  divine  nature,  as  was  necessary  to  make  them  add  it 
^sculapius  came  down  from  heaven,  conversed  in  a  visible 
form  with  men,  and  taught  them  the  art  of  healing  diseases.* 
The  passage  is  cited  from  Julian  by  Clarke,  in  order  to  show, 
according  to  his  laudable  custom,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Christian  system  which  we  may  not  believe  on  grounds  of  rea- 
son; because  there  is  nothing  in  it  more  incredible  than  what  the 
least  reasonable  men  that  ever  were,  wild  metaphysicians,  hea- 
thens, heretics,  apostates,  have  believed.  It  may  be  cited  more 
properly  to  show,  what  I  mean  to  show  by  it,  how  easy  and 
short  a  transition  might  have  been  made  by  heathen  divines,  in 
the  rage  that  possessed  them  all  of  framing  complete  schemes  of 
the  whole  order  and  state  of  things,  from  a  god  teaching  physic 
to  a  god  teaching  theology.  The  most  ignorant  and  savage  of 
them,  like  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Carthaginians,  who  have 
been  already  mentioned,  for  they  were  all  superstitious  alike, 
came  a  little  nearer  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption.  But  even 
they  did  not  come  up  to  it  entirely.  They  meant  to  encourage 
the  pious  practice  of  sacrificing  their  children;  for  pious  it  was  on 
the  principle  of  expiation  by  shedding  of  blood:  but  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  the  conceptions  they  had  of  their  gods, 
and  those  which  Christians  have  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Their  gods  had  been  men,  and  Saturn  was  a  mam  when  he  sac- 
rificed his  son.  Their  ideas  of  human  government  led  them  to 
notions  of  divine  mediations,  and  of  expiations  by  shedding  of 
blood,  which  were  so  many  particular  redemptions.  But  nothing 
in  the  reason  of  the  thing,  nor  in  the  most  superstitious  of  their 
prejudices,  could  lead  them  to  imagine  so  much  rigor  in  one  god, 
as  to  exact  that  another  should  be  sacrificed  even  by  men  who 
meant  no  expiation,  and  in  whom  it  was  a  murder,  not  a  sac- 
rifice; nor  so  much  humility  and  condescension  in  another  as  to 
make  him  submit  to  be  this  divine  victim.  They  could  not 
imagine  any  thing  so  repugnant  as  this  to  all  their  ideas  of  order, 
of  justice,  of  goodness,  and  in  short,  of  theism;  though  they 
imagined  many  other  tilings  that  were  really  inconsistent  with 
all  these  ideas.  Those  of  them,  therefore,  who  embraced  this 
doctrine,  after  it  had  been  revealed,  embraced  it,  not  because 
they  found  no  difficulty  nor  inconceivableness  in  it,  which  Clarke 
was  to  prove  by  proving  it  agreeable  to  sound  reason,  but  merely 
because  it  was  a  part  of  a  relation  they  believed  true,  for  reasons 
of  another  kind;  which  is  nothing  to  his  purpose  under  this  head 
of  argument. 

♦  Ibid.  268. 
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All  that  he  says  more  than  I  have  observed  upon  it;  all  that 
follows  about  the  importance  of  this  world  of  ours,  which  it  is 
assumed  was  made  tor  the  sake  of  man,  and  which,  we  are  told, 
is  as  considerable  and  worthy  of  the  divine  care  as  most  other 
parts  of  our  system,  which  is  likewise  as  considerable  as  any 
other  single  system  in  the  universe,  in  order  to  take  off  the  ob- 
jection arising  from  the  meanness  of  the  creature;  and  finally  all 
that  follows  about  the  manifestations  of  God,  and  the  discoveries 
of  his  will,  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  same  divine 
Logos  to  other  beings  in  other  systems,  in  order  to  take  off  the 
imputation  of  partiality  from  the  Creator;  all  this,  I  say,  is  a 
rhapsody  of  presumptuous  reasoning,  of  profane  absurdities 
disguised  by  epithets,  of  evasions  that  seem  to  answer  whilst 
they  only  perplex,  and  in  one  word  of  the  most  arbitrary  and 
least  reasonable  suppositions.  I  will  bring  but  one  instance  more 
of  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  author  of  the  Evidences 
proves,  that  all  things  necessary  to  be  believed,  in  order  to  salva^^ 
tion,  or  closely  connected  with  these,  are  most  agreeable  to  sound 
unprejudiced  reason.  He  proposes*  the  objection  drawn  from 
the  want  of  universality  to  the  Christian  revelation.  He  had 
proposed  it  before  out  of  the  oracles  of  reason,  and  his  answer 
in  both  places  is  the  same.  It  had  been  urged  that  no  revela- 
tions, no  instituted  religions,  had  been  universally  received  at 
any  time,  and  by  all  nations;  and  that  Christianity  is  in  the  same 
case  with  the  rest;  that  the  Son  of  God  did  not  appear,  till  the 
latter  ages  of  the  world;  and  that  since  he  did  appear,  his  gospel 
has  not  been  received  universally,  and  even  his  appearance  has 
not  been  known  to  a  great  number  of  nations.  The  doctor  does 
not  undertake  to  show  how  men  may  receive  the  benefits  of  a 
revelation  of  which  they  never  heard,  though  that  seems  to  be 
his  opinion.  But  he  insists  triumphantly,  that  the  same  objec- 
tion will  lie  against  natural  religion,  and  boasts  again  that  he 
can  force  the  objector  into  absolute  atheism.  He  boasts,  like  a 
bully  who  looks  fierce,  speaks  big,  and  is  little  to  be  feared;  foi 
there  is  no  sufficient  parity  betwen  the  two  cases,  and  his  reason 
is,  on  this  occasion,  as  harmless  as  the  other's  sword.  To  affirm 
ibsLt  natural  and  revealed  religion  are  alike  unknown  in  any 
parts  of  the  world,  is  to  affirm  an  untruth.  That  all  men  have 
not  the  same  capacities  and  opportunities  of  understanding  the 
obligations  of  natural  religion,  is  true,  but  proves  nothing. 

•  Ibid.  p.  315,  216, 317,  et  373. 
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Go  to  any  of  those  people  whom  we  call  barbarous,  and  who 
seem  of  all  human  creatures  to  have  improved  theu*  reason  the 
least,  you  will  find  the  light  of  nature,  though  not  the  light  of  the 
gospel  shining,  faintly  indeed,  but  shining  among  them;  some 
rules  of  moral  life,  some  laws  for  the  maintenance  of  society, 
some  awe  and  reverence  of  a  Being  superior  to  man,  some 
reward  for  virtue,  some  punishment  for  vice.  The  religion  of 
nature  is  known  and  improved  more  or  less  according  to  the 
different  opportunities  which  men  have,  in  proportion  to  their 
different  capacities,  and  perhaps  to  the  different  degrees  in  which 
they  participate  of  one  common  nature.  But  it  is  known  and 
observed  more  or  less  every  where.  Nay,  there  has  been  often 
occasion  to  wish  that  the  same  moderation  and  innocence,  which 
prevailed  in  ignorant  nations,  had  been  found  in  those,  who  are 
more  improved  in  learning  and  civility;  and  that  the  knowledge 
of  virtue  had  been  of  greater  advantage  to  natural  religion  than 
the  ignorance  of  vice.* 

Is  this  now  the  case  of  the  Christian  religion?  How  many 
nations,  civilised  as  well  as  barbarous,  have  there  been,  how 
many  are  there  still,  by  whom  these  tidings  of  good  news,  have 
been  never  heard,  nor  even  the  least  rumor  of  them?  How  many 
others  to  whom  they  have  been  carried,  and  who  have  refused 
to  hear  them,  or  hearing  to  believe  them?  All  the  truths  of 
natural  religion  are  discoverable,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  by 
the  due  use  of  reason  alone;  and  God  has  left  them  to  be  so  dis- 
covered: for  though  he  has  .not  given  the  same  capacity  to  all 
men  in  any  case,  he  has  given  the  same  means  to  all  men  in  this 
case.  If  natural  religion  is  discoverable  by  all  men,  revealed 
religion  is  so  by  none:  and  the  divine  must  have  very  little  re- 
gard to  consistency,  when  he  objects  that  God  has  not  given  to 
some  the  same  capacity  of  making  and  improving  this  discovery, 
as  he  has  given  to  others:  since  it  is  his  own  doctrine  that  in  those 
countries  where  Christianity  has  been  preached,  some  have  be- 
lieved and  some  have  not  believed,  according  to  the  different 
measures  of  grace,  which  is  the  free  gift  of  God,  bestowed  upon 
them. 

But  to  carry  this  matter  beyond  the  power  of  sophism,  and 
every  polemical  artifice;  let  us  suppose  whole  nations  as  igno- 
rant of  natural  religion  as  their  bears  and  their  wolves.  Natu- 
ral religion  would  be  still  the  same  and  of  the  same  authority. 
It  would  be  the  religion  of  reasonable  nature,  and  obligatory  on 


* Utinam  reliquis  mortalibus  similis  moderatio  et  abstiDeotia 

3ni  foret.    Tantum  plus  in  illis  proficit  vitiorum  ignoratio,  quam  in  bis 
ope  Grsecis)  cognitio  virtutis.    Justin,  lib.  ii,  o.  2.  speaking  of  Uie  Scy- 

Qg. 
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all  who  had  such  a  nature.  One  part  of  Clarke's  reasonings 
which  he  supposes  falsely  to  be  alike  applicable  both  to  that  and 
to  the  Christian  religion,  would  be  well  applied  in  favor  of  it. 
They  who  were  endowed  with  rationality  might  say  with  sound 
reason  and  the  unprejudiced  light  of  nature  on  their  side,  <<  God 
is  not  obliged  to  make  all  his  creatures,  even  all  those  that  are 
in  appearance  of  the  same  species  equal:  and  to  assert,  that  he 
is,  would  be  a  profane  diminution  of  his  sovereignty.  Let  us 
be  thankful  for  the  means  he  has  given  us,  of  improving  our 
knowledge  and  our  happiness.  That  he  has  not  given  them  to 
other  creatures,  would  be  a  strange  reason  for  not  improving  them 
ourselves."  They,  who  were  not  endowed  with  so  much  ration- 
ality, would  have  no  more  moral  obligations  incumbent  on  them 
than  their  bears  and  Uieir  wolves.  Is  this  plea  now  applicable 
to  the  want  of  universality  objected  to  the  Christian  revelation? 
It  cannot  be  said  without  equal  absurdity  and  effrontery.  But 
they,  to  whom  the  terms  of  the  Christian  religion  were  commu- 
nicated, might  say,  with  sound  reason  and  the  unprejudiced 
light  of  nature  on  their  side,  that  these  terms  would  have  been 
communicated  to  all  mankind  alike,  if  the  revelation  had  been 
from  God;  since  all  mankind  were  alike  obliged  to  them,  and 
fince  they,  to  whom  these  terms  had  not  been  communicated, 
would  die,  and  might  be  damned  in  their  involuntary  ignorance 
of  them.  Thus  their  faith  would  be  shocked,  or  if  it  was  not, 
if  they  worked  out  their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  the 
fate  of  the  others  would  continue  to  be,  what  they  pronounced 
it,  most  undeservedly  miserable. 

This  needs  little  explanation;  but  to  prevent  all  cavil,  and  to 
show  with  greater  evidence  how  inconsequently  Clarke  argues, 
and  would  argue,  even  if  natural  religion  wanted  universality, 
as  much,  and  in  as  absolute  a  manner  as  he  supposes,  and  as  in 
fact  the  Christian  religion  wants  it,  let  us  descend  into  a  more 
particular  comparison.  In  one  case,  then,  God  would  have 
placed  his  human  creatures  in  very  different  circumstances,  in- 
deed; but  the  religion  of  reason  obliges  us  to  think  that  his  pro- 
ceedings towards  them  would  have  been  proportioned  to  these 
circumstances.  In  the  other  case,  and  according  to  the  Christian 
revelation,  he  has,  for  the  sake  of  one  man's  offence,  reduced  all 
mankind  to  the  same  deplorable  circumstances.  It  is  true,  that 
he  sent  his  son,  forty  centuries  afterwards,  to  redeem  them  from 
the  consequences  of  this  situation;  but  the  condition  was  that 
they  believed  in  his  Son;  "  For  there  is  no  name  under  heaven 
by  which  we  can  be  saved  but  the  name  of  the  man  Christ 
Jesus."  They  are  condemned  without  any  fault  of  theirs:  one 
sole  and  uniform  condition  of  saving  themselves  is  imposed  on 
all  of  them,  and  the  greatest  part  are  deprived  even  of  th^ 
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knowledge  of  this  condition.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  which 
has  been  hinted  already,  that  as  the  death  of  Christ  had  a  retro- 
active effect  on  those  that  lived  and  died  before  they  were  re- 
deemed, so  it  may  be  beneficial  to  those  who  never  heard  of  it 
since.  But  these  are  the  hypotheses  of  theology  and  surmises 
of  divines,  not  the  express  and  clear  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
Nay,  the  divines  who  held  so  charitable  an  opinion,  would  be 
opposed  by  other  divines.  St.  Thomas  is  pleased,  notwithstand- 
ing this  text,  to  save  some  of  the  heathens  by  a  distinction  be- 
tween implicit  and  explicit  faith,  and  by  assuming  that  the  first 
might  be  a  saving  faith  to  those  who  lived  before  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  gospel.  But  he  is  not  so  gracious  to  those  who  have 
lived  since  that  time.  Since  the  gospel  was  promulgated,  nothing 
less  than  explicit  faith  will  do:  and  he  damns  all  those  who 
have  it  not,  whether  they  ever  heard  of  Christ  or  not,  most 
arbitrarily  and  most  inconsistently.  To  conclude;  there  is  no 
parity  between  the  two  cases.  The  first  is  agreeable  to  all  our 
ideas  of  justice  and  goodness,  as  well  as  of  sovereignty  and 
order.  But  no  subtilty  whatever  can  reconcile  the  last  to  any 
ideas,  except  those  of  caprice,  injustice,  cruelty  and  tyranny. 

What  shall  we  say  now?  Is  the  cause  of  Christianity  too  bad 
to  be  defended?  Or  is  it  defended  booty?  I  think  neither.  I  have 
too  much  respect  for  revelation  to  think  one,  and  too  much  charity 
for  the  least  charitable  men  alive  to  think  the  other.  A  presump- 
tuous habit  of  reasoning,  and  the  frenzy  of  metaphysics  are  to 
be  charged  alone.  It  would  pass  for  downright  madness,  if  we 
were  not  accustomed  to  it,  and  if  the  practice  of  great  and  good 
men  did  not  authorise  it  in  common  opinion,  to  hear  a  creature, 
placed  in  the  lowest  form  of  intelligent  beings,  undertake  to 
penetrate  the  designs,  to  fathom  the  depths,  and  to  unveil  the 
mysteries  of  infinite  wisdom,  which  the  most  exalted  of  created 
intelligences  would  adore  in  silence.  When  the  tradition  was 
recent,  and  the  proofs  irrefragable  of  all  the  facts  on  which  the 
authority  of  Christian  revelation  is,  and  can  be  alone  properly 
founded;  the  fathers  of  the  church  might  have  stopped  the  mouths 
of  all  pretenders  to  reason  by  refusing  to  reason  about  a  revela- 
tion already  proved  to  be  divine;  by  insisting  that  every  thing 
necessary  to  be  known,  was  clearly  and  fully  revealed,  and  that 
mysteries  were  recorded  to  exercise  our  faith,  not  our  specula- 
tions, nor  our  logic.  If  they  had  not  gone  off  this  rock,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  philosophical  mode  of  the  age,  and  with  the 
vanity  of  their  own  hearts,  they  could  not  have  been  forced  from 
it.  But  when  they  had  once  engaged  in  Platonic  and  Aristotelical 
reasonings  about  Christian  mysteries,  it  was  too  late  to  go  back. 
They  might  cry  as  loudly  as  they  pleased,  which  they  always 
did  when  they  were  pinched,  that  the  judgments  and  ways  of 
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God  were  acatalepta,  incomprehensible;  but  this  cry  came  with 
an  ill  grace  from  them.  It  could  have  no  effect  on  their  adver- 
saries. They  might  have  made  it  a  cry  of  triumph.  They  made 
it  little  better  than  a  confession  of  defeat:  and  such  it  has  con- 
tinued ever  since. 


XXXIX. 

If  I  intended  to  proceed  any  fiurther  than  Clarke  leads  me  on 
this  occasion,  I  might  consider  in  many  more  instances,  taken 
from  the  writings  of  other  divines,  and  of  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
the  manner  in  which  they  employ  reason  to  account  for  revela- 
tion, sometimes  literally,  sometimes  allegorically,  always  pre- 
sumptuously, often  ridiculously.  To  collect  all  the  profane 
nonsense  that  has  been  broached  about  Eve  and  the  serpent, 
about  the  trees  of  life  and  knowledge,  and  about  other  circum- 
stances of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  which  the  curiosity  of 
the  woman,  the  wiles  of  the  serpent,  and  the  uxorious  complai- 
sance of  Adam  effected,  would  be  to  collect  an  immense  volume 
of  all  that  has  been  written  on  these  subjects  by  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians; for  all  that  has  been  written  upon  them  is  alike  absurd.  To 
run  through  all  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are 
lessons  of  public  and  private  immorality,  of  immodesty  to  women, 
and  of  sanguinary  ferocity  to  men,  which  leave  no  room  to  be 
surprised  when  we  hear  that  there  were  certain  heretics,  who 
thought  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  was  not  the  God  of  the 
New,  and  which  show  that  they  who  compiled  the  written  law, 
from  Esdras  to  Simon  the  Just,  had  as  little  discernment  in  the 
choice  of  their  materials,  as  they  who  compiled  the  traditions  of 
the  oral  law  afterwards;  both  of  which  demonstrate  that  notions 
the  most  unworthy  of  God,  and  the  most  repugnant  to  the  law 
of  human  nature,  prevailed  among  the  Jews  in  every  age,  though 
they  were  reconciled  in  their  minds  to  some  very  sublime  senti- 
ments, and  very  true  opinions;  to  run  through  all  this,  I  say, 
would  be  not  only  tedious,  but  shocking  to  a  man  who  con- 
sidered these  passages  seriously,  even  to  him,  perhaps,  who  had 
heard  them  read  solemnly  a  thousand  times  in  his  parish-church 
without  being  offended  at  them.  Such  is  the  force  of  habit  which 
familiarises  the  grossest  absurdities  to  our  reason,  as  it  does  the 
most  disagreeable  sensations  to  our  senses. 

Types,  and  figures,  and  prophecies,  are  subjects  on  which  the 
acute  wits  of  divines  have  been  much  exercised,  in  order  to  show 
a  connection  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  and  how 
one  prepares  us  for  and  foretells  the  other.  I  shall  descend  into 
few  particulars  concerning  them.    There  is  no  room  for  reason* 
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ing  about  the  two  former.  Their  propriety  or  impropriety,  aptness 
or  unaptness,  must  appear  to  the  understanding  as  soon  as  they 
are  compared  with  the  things  typified  or  figured.  Thus,  for 
example,  and  to  mention  no  other,  when  St.  Austin*  tells  us, 
that  the  ark  being  made  of  wood,  and  having  a  length  and 
breadth,  which  answer  to  the  proportions  of  the  human  body, 
and,  therefore,  signify  a  human  body,  it  is  plain  that  this  vessel 
prefigured  the  city  of  God,  or  the  church,  which  is  saved  by  that 
wood,  on  which  the  man  Jesus  Christ  was  hanged  up;  that  his 
coming  was  foretold,  and  he  came;  the  impropriety  and  unapt- 
ness  of  this  type  or  figure  must  strike  you  on  the  very  first  re- 
flection. 

More  reasoning  and  a  longer  process  of  examination  are 
necessary  when  prophecies  are  concerned.  The  meaning  of 
them  is  always  equivocal  and  obscure,  and  it  may  be  doubtful 
sometimes  whether  things  were  done,  or  recorded  to  be  done, 
because  they  had  been,  or  seemed  to  have  been  foretold;  or 
whether  they  had  been  foretold,  because  they  were  to  come  to 
pass.  Of  prophecies  we  have  store,  both  of  such  as  are  applied 
to  the  Messiah,  of  such  as  foretold  what  was  to  happen  imme- 
diately to  him,  and  to  Jerusalem,  and  of  such  as  remain  and 
must  remain,  till  the  consummation  of  all  things,  unaccompli^ed. 
I  shall  not  set  my  feet  into  this  labyrinth,  where  nothing  certain 
is  to  be  found,  and  from  whence  it  is  not  easy  to  get  out  I 
shall  be  content  to  observe  that  many  questions  are  unresolved, 
many  difficulties  unremoved,  concerning  the  first  kind  of  pro- 
phecies; and  that  men,  even  inspired  men,  have  thought  some- 
times that  they  discovered  prophecies,  when  they  made  them, 
and  made  them  such  as  could  not  be  maintained  with  all  the 
learning  and  all  the  subtility  they  have  bestowed  about  them. 
It  was  for  this  reason,  I  suppose,  that  Clarke  omitted  modestly 
the  famous  prophecy,  "  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son," 
in  the  place  where  he  enumerates  those  that  foretold  the  Messiah; 
though  he  was  sanguine  enough  to  insist  on  some  of  no  less  diffi- 
cult application;  as  that  "  the  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah 
till  Shiloh  comes;"  and  on  others  that  have  had  no  accomplish- 
ment, as  that  in  the  Psalms,  that  God  would  "  give  him  the 
heathen  for  his  inheritance,  and  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  for 
his  possession,''  which  is  become  by  the  event  more  applicable 
to  Foe  or  Mahomet,  than  to  the  true  Messiah. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  our  way  to  observe  here,  that  as  the 
vague  undetermined  sense,  and  the  ambiguous  dark  expression 

*  Mensura  ipsalongitudinis,  altitudinis,  latitudinisque  ejus  significat  corpus 
humanum  ....  quae  sit  salva  per  lignum  in  quo  pependit ....  homo  Jesus 
Christus.    PraenuDciatus  est  ventarus,  et  venit. — De  Cir.  Dei,  1.  15. 
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of  the  Bible  have  led  sacred  writers  and  others  to  suppose  pro- 
phecies applicable  to  Clirist,  where  none  such  were  intended;  so 
the  Mahometan  doctors  have  taken  this  advantage  to  assume 
that  their  false  prophet  is  plainly  promised,  both  in  the  old  and 
new  covenant  They  quote  the  text  in  Deuteronomy,  where  it 
is  said,  that  the  Lord  came,  or  manifested  himself,  from  Sinai, 
and  rose  up  from  Seir,*  that  he  shined  forth  from  Mount  Paran. 
In  this  passage  they  find  the  law  given  to  Moses,  the  Gospel  to 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Koran  to  Mahomet;  and  this  they  support 
by  topographical  proofs.  Seir  is,  according  to  them,  that  extent 
of  hills,  which  run  from  the  Red  to  the  Dead  Sea,  close  to  Jeru- 
salem. Paran  is  that  mountain  in  the  desert  of  Arabia,  near  to 
Mecca,  where  Mahomet  received  the  first  chapters  of  his  imper- 
tinent book.  I  wonder  these  commentators  have  not  observed 
further,  that  from  the  Lord's  right  hand  there  went  a  fiery  law 
for  them.  This  epithet  could  never  be  more  properly  applied. 
Your  Homer  alludes  to  fire  in  his  descriptions  of  battles.  The 
devastations  of  war  are  compared  by  other  poets  to  those  of  fire; 
and  the  Mahometan  law  might  be  called  fiery  at  least,  as  well 
as  the  Mosaical.  These  doctors  bring  two  other  quotations  from 
the  Psalms.  The  first  is  in  our  translation.  Out  of  Zion,  the 
perfection  of  beauty,  God  has  shined.t  In  the  Syraic  they  say, 
it  is  God  hath  made  a  crown  of  glory  to  shine  out  of  Zion;  and 
they  add,  that  the  words,  rendered  crown  of  glory,  are  in  the 
original  Hilan  Mahmudan,  by  which  the  passage  would  be  made 
to  signify,  God  has  sent  the  domination  of  Mahomet  with  splen- 
dor out  of  Zion.  The  second  is  taken  from  the  psalm,  which  is 
called  the  Psalm  of  Solomon,:^  ^^^  which  describes  in  the  future 
tense  all  the  glories  of  his  reign.  This  our  divines  agree  to  be 
so;  but  having  assumed,  no  one  knows  why,  that  Solomon  was 
a  type  of  the  Messiah,  they  assert,  that  the  prophecy  looks  for- 
ward to  the  spiritual  reign  of  Christ,  and  that  sometimes  one  and 
sometimes  the  otiier  is  meant,  with  a  strange  confusion  of  images. 
The  Mahometan  doctors  fix  the  sense  of  it  by  asserting,  against 
Jews  and  Christians  both,  that  the  Arabic  version  employs  the 
proper  and  usual  word  Medina,  where  it  is  said,  that  they  of  the 
city  shall  flourish  like  grass  of  the  earth:  after  which  they  ask, 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  what  other  prophet,  besides  Mahomet, 
ever  came  out  of  Medina,  or  even  of  Arabia?  They  go  farther, 
and  they  assume,  that  Christ  himself  foretold  the  coming  of  Ma- 
homet, when  he  said,  that,  if  he  did  not  go,  the  Paraclet  would 
not  come;  but  that  when  he  did  go,  he  would  send  him.§  They 
pretend,  that  this  passage  was  still  more  honorable  for  their 
prophet,  that  Christ  spoke  of  himself  in  it  as  of  the  precursor  of 

•  C.  8S,  Y.  3.        t  Ps.  lix,  3.        %  Ibid.  Izx.       (  St  Jdm  xri,  13. 
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Mahomet,  and  that  it  has  been  corrupted.  But  still  the  prophecy, 
they  say,  is  sufficiently  clear,  since  Paraclet  is  in  Arabic  Ahmed, 
and  since  Ahmed  or  Mahammed  are  the  same. 

All  that  has  been  said  concerning  attempts  to  explain  and 
enforce  revelation  by  reason,  relates  to  internal  proo&,  as  they 
are  called,  of  the  divine  original  of  the  Scriptures.  Clarke,  whom 
I  follow,  does  not  think  fit  to  insist  on  any  external  proofs,  on 
such  as  might  establish  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  the  anti- 
quity, the  genuineness,  and  the  authority  of  the  books  them- 
selves:^ and  yet  the  least  grain  of  such  proof  as  this  would  out- 
weigh all  the  volumes  of  problematical  and  futile  reasoning,  that 
has  been  so  tediously  employed  to  give  some  color  to  the  other. 
He  refers  us  indeed  to  the  collection  that  we  find  in  Grotiust  of 
many  particulars  contained  in  sacred,  and  confirmed  by  profane 
history.  But  Grotius  and  he  should  have  seen,  that  every  one 
else  would  see  the  fallacy  of  this  pretended  proof.  The  concur- 
rent testimony  of  cotemporary,  disinterested  and  imprejudiced 
authors  is,  no  doubt,  a  principal  foundation  of  the  credibility  of 
of  any  history:  and  such  a  testimony  these  men  would  have  it 
thought  that  they  produce,  when  they  quote,  with  much  pomp, 
Egyptian,  Phoenician,  Chaldean,  Indian,  and  Greek  traditions 
and  histories.  But  none  of  these  were  of  such  authority;  or  if 
the  most  ancient  of  them,  such  as  Sanchoniathon  for  instance,  and 
even  others  more  modern,  like  Berosus,  or  Abydenus,  or  Eratos- 
thenes, or  Manetho,  were  disinterested  and  unprejudiced  in  their 
history  and  chronology;  yet  it  is  certain  that  they,  by  whom 
alone  these  testimonies  are  conveyed  to  us,  were  so  little  of  that 
character,  Josephus  and  Eusebius  for  instance,  that  their  design 
in  writing,  however  they  blundered  sometimes  in  the  execution 
of  it,  was  to  make  profane  chronology  and  history  appear  con- 
formable to  those  of  the  Bible  at  any  rate.  That  they  did  so, 
every  scholar  knows  in  some  instances,  which  makes  their 
authority  justly  precarious  in  every  instance  of  this  kind.  But  I 
am  willing  to  suppose,  that  these  impure  channels  are  pure,  and 
that  they  have  conveyed  these  anecdotes  down  to  us  just  as  they 
stood  in  the  ancient  books,  from  which  they  are  said  to  be  taken. 
What  will  this  concession  prove?  It  will  prove,  that  there  were 
various  traditions,  in  a  most  remote  antiquity,  concerning  the 
creation,  the  flood,  and  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  about  Abraham 
and  other  patriarchs,  about  David  and  other  kings  of  the  Jews. 
It  will  show,  that  the  Phenicians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Israelites, 
and  probably  every  one  of  the  eastern  nations,  had  their  systems 
of  traditions,  whereof  that  of  the  Old  Testament  alone  is  come 
down  to  us  entire.     The  same  names,  and  many  circumstances 

♦  E?id.  p.  269.  t  I>«  Verit.  Rel,  Christ, 
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of  the  same  events,  must  of  course  have  been  mentioned  in  all. 
But  such  a  conformity  proves  nothing.  As  they  agreed  in  some, 
they  might  differ  In  other  particulars:  and  the  whole  tenor  of 
those  that  are  lost,  might  be  repugnant  to  one  another,  and  to 
that  of  the  Jews.  Abraham  was  a  name  famous  in  all  of  them. 
Isaac  was  known  to  the  Arabians  as  well  as  Ismael,  and  Ismael 
to  the  Jews  as  well  as  Isaac;  but  they  tell  very  different  stories 
about  the  legitimacy,  and  rank,  and  favor  with  God  of  the  two 
brothers,  as  well  as  about  the  descent  from  them.  In  one  of 
these,  we  find  a  genealogy  down  to  Christ.  In  the  other  the 
Mahometans  find  a  genealogy  of  all  those  who  were  born  with 
the  signs  of  a  prophet  down  to  Mahomet.  I  could  set  the  fallacy 
of  this  sort  of  proof,  in  general  and  in  particular,  as  it  is  applied 
both  to  the  Old  Testament  and  to  the  New,  in  a  stronger  light; 
if  I  did  not  hasten  back  from  this  digression  to  that  which  is 
more  immediately  my  subject,  in  order  to  show  you  a  further 
abuse  of  this  manner  of  reasoning,  on  which  the  absurd  pile  of 
artificial  theology  has  been  erected,  and  is  supported.  The 
abuse,  I  mean,  is  that  whereby  divines  admit  the  first,  the  most 
plausible  and  the  strongest  objection  that  atheism  ever  made  to 
the  existence  of  God;  form  a  sort  of  partial  alliance  with  the 
professors  of  it,  and  assist  them  in  undermining  the  fundamental 
article  of  all  religion,  which  they  hope  vainly  to  maintain  after- 
wards by  the  help  of  a  few  hypothetical  props.  This  abuse  does 
not  arise  solely  from  the  presumption  which  has  been  spoken  of, 
the  presumption  of  those  who  think,  that  the  Christian  revelation 
wants  to  lean  on  human  reason,  and  to  be  explained  and  en- 
forced by  it;  but  from  a  false  reasoning,  in  which  philosophers 
have  indulged  their  pride,  and  their  curiosity,  ever  since  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  philosophy  in  the  world.  Let  us  descend 
into  a  particular  consideration  of  this  matter,  and  speak  of  it  a 
little  at  large. 


XL. 

After  pleading  the  cause  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  I 
am  now  to  plead  that  of  God  himself,  if  I  may  use  the  expression 
of  Seneca,  in  his  treatise  De  Providentia,  against  divines  and 
atheists  in  confederacy. 

That  chain  of  reasoning  by  which  we  arrive,  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  phenomena,  at  a  knowledge  of  the  author  of  nature, 
of  a  first  intelligent  cause  of  all  things,  self-existent  and  the 
fountain  of  all  existence,  all  perfect,  and  the  inimitable  original 
of  all  perfections,  has  never  been,  and  can  never  be  broken. — 
How  should  reason  dissolve  a  demonstration  reason  has  made^ 
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by  leading  us  from  thiDgs  peiceived  by  senae  and  by  intnitioii 
to  that  existence  which  cannot  be  so  perceived?*  Tlie  atheist 
cannot  be  said  properly  to  ai^e  against  the  most  evident^  and, 
in  my  apprehension,  the  most  comfortable  troth  whidi  human 
reason  demonstrates.  All  he  can  do  is  to  cavil  at  it:  and  tfans 
iar  the  association,  between  him  and  the  theist,  has  been  canned 
too  generally  in  all  ages. 

Ignorance  that  was  real,  and  knowledge  that  was  flintastiffii 
superstition  and  philosophy  combined  to  create  gods,  whoee  ex- 
istence could  not  be  demonstrated.  But  these  gods,  these  hjrpo- 
thetical  deities,  did  not  interfere  with  the  one  Supreme  Beings 
even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  worshipped  them:  ^  k  rebos 
phjrsicis  tracta  ratio  ad  commentitios  et  fictos  deoa^'  Tbess 
were  the  most  ancient,  and  like  the  sun,  the  first  and  principal 
objects  of  adoration.  They  were  the  dii  majorum  gentium.-^ 
But  they  were  visible  and  generated  gods,  as  they  are  called  by 
Plato:  and  however  confusedly  this  appellatioD  was  employed 
in  common  use,  the  etM  were  always  distinguished  from  I  etk 
and  <o  efTor.  The  Timseus  distinguishes  them  sufficiently;  and 
Proclus,  in  his  coomient  upon  it,  where  he  mentions  the  doubts 
and  disputes  that  arose  about  the  many,  affirms  that  the  belief 
of  one  Grod  was  uniform.  Even  they  who  believed  some^  of 
the  many,  eternal,  believed  them  so  by  an  eternal  creatioa  or 
procession  from  the  one,  and  if  equal  in  time,  yet  not  so  in  die 
order  of  nature  and  causality,  nor  self-existent  Celsus  was  a 
strenuous  polytheist,  and  yet  when  he  pleaded  for  the  wor- 
ship of  demons,  he  asserted,  ^that  the  one  true  God  is  never  to 
be  neglected,  neither  by  day  nor  night,  neither  in  public  nor 
private,  neither  in  words  nor  actions;  but  that  our  minds  ought 
to  be  directed  constantly  to  him/'  In  short,  when  the  pagan 
theists  were  called  upon  to  explain  themselves,  they  made  a  pro- 
fession of  their  faith,  easily  reconciled  to  true  theism:  and  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  who  rejected,  like  Eusebins^  these  profes- 
sions as  those  of  men  who  only  denied  what  they  were  shamed 
from  owning  by  Christianity,  had  a  very  ill  grace;  since  they 
themselves  were  every  day  employed  to  explain  and  alter  old 
doctrines  by  new,  and  were  nursing  up  a  sort  of  polytheism, 
which  became  little  different  from  that  of  the  pagans,  and  which 
needs,  at  this  hour,  as  much  indulgence  to  make  it  pass  for  any 
thing  else. 

That  there  were  some  men  who  knew  not  God  in  all  ages, 
may  be  true;  but  the  scandalous  task  of  combating  his  existence 
under  the  mask  of  theism,  was  reserved  for  metaphysicians  and 

*  Ratio  quae  ex  rebus  pereeptis  ad  id  quod  non  pereipiebatur  adoeiL— 
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theologians.  It  was  undertaken  probably  as  soon  as  philoso- 
phersy  who  professed  such  sciences,  arose.  It  was  undertaken 
certainly  in  an  unknown  antiquity;  for  as  early  as  the  most 
ancient,  and  especially  the  most  learned  nations  appear  to  us, 
we  see  such  doctrines  and  institutions  established  as  owe  plainly 
their  original  to  objections  raised  against  the  proceedings  of 
divine  providence.  What  were  the  Osiris  and  Typho  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  Oromazes  and  Arimanius  of  the  Magi,  the  good 
and  bad  planets  of  the  Chaldeans,  the  Zeus  and  Hades  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Monas  and  Dyas  of  Pythagoras,  the  concord  and 
discord  or  two  principles  of  other  philosophers;  what  were  all 
these  but  so  many  inventions,  piously  designed  to  account  for 
the  mixture  of  good  and  evil  that  there  is  in  the  world.^  To 
account  for  the  supposed  unjust  distribution  of  them,  other  ex- 
pedients had  been  found.  Besides  a  metempsychosis  or  trans- 
migration of  souls,  from  the  bodies  of  men  into  those  of  birds, 
beasts,  fishes,  and  after  a  revolution  of  many  ages  into  the 
bodies  of  men  again,  the  Egyptians  held  a  heaven  and  a  hell, 
into  one  of  which  the  good  were  to  be  received  and  to  live 
with  the  goods,  whilst  the  wicked  were  tormented  in  the  other. 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  had  learned  this  doctrine  from  them.* 
But  the  former  thought  to  give  it  more  weight  by  pretending  to 
have  gone  in  person  to  the  infernal  shades;  and  the  latter  quoted, 
for  the  same  purpose,  Heres  of  Pamphyjia,  who  had  been  sent 
from  thence  to  relate  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  there.  It  is 
worth  while  to  mention  the  particulars  related  by  him,  in  order  to 
show  how  much  the  ancient  theists  were  persuaded,  that  nothing 
less  than  the  existence  of  all  mankind  in  a  future  state,  and  a 
more  exact  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments,  could  ex- 
cuse the  assumed  irregular  and  unjust  proceedings  of  Providence 
in  this  life,  on  which  atheists  founded  an  objection  that  the 
others  admitted  too  easily.  iEacus  then,  and  Minos  and  Rha- 
damanthus  sat  in  judgment  in  the  field  of  truth,  <<  in  campo 
veritatis."  All  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  brought  before  this 
tribunal.  There  they  were  tried,  and  the  separation  of  the 
righteous  from  the  wicked  was  made.  The  former  were  placed 
on  the  right  hand,  the  latter  on  the  left:  the  former  went  upwards 
to  live  with  the  gods  in  heaven,  the  latter  downwards  to  live 
with  the  furies  in  hell.  Of  these,  however,  a  distinction  was 
made.  Such  souls  as  were  judged  curable,  and  required  only  a 
little  more  purification,  the  animaesanabiles,  were  deUveredfrom 
hell  after  a  year  of  suffering;  and  for  this  purpose  a  review  of 
souls  was  made  annually.  Let  me  observe,  by  the  way,  that 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  is  plainly  proved  by  this  doctrine, 

•  Plato  De  Rep.  L 10. 
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according  to  Clarke's  way  of  proviDg^  and  better  than  by  a 
passage  in  one  of  the  books  of  the  Maccabees^  to  be  agreeable 
to  sound  reason  and  the  unprejudiced  Ught  of  nature  in  general; 
and  that  the  particular  circumstance  of  an  annual  review  of 
souls  favors  extremely  a  fact  which  the  Franciscan  monks  as- 
serted, and  the  council  of  Basle  censm*ed,  the  annual  descent  of 
their  founder  into  purgatory;  from  whence  he  delivered,  by  a 
special  privilege,  and  carried  with  him  to  heaven,  the  souls  of 
all  those  of  his  own  order.*  What  use  may  be  made  of  these 
observations,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  determine.  But  I  think,  you 
will  agree  with  me  on  the  whole,  that  the  cavils  raised,  on  ac- 
count of  physical  and  moral  evil,  are  as  old  as  metaphysics  and 
theology. 

They  who  arrived  by  proofs,  dpostertarij  at  a  demonstration 
of  God's  existence,  might  think,  very  rationally,  that  whatever 
discoveries  they  made  further  concerning  his  nature,  his  attri- 
butes and  his  will,  must  be  made  by  the  same  means,  and  that 
what  could  not  be  so  discovered,  could  not  be  discovered  at  alL 
Thus  men  of  common  sense  might  think,  and  by  proceeding  in 
this  method,  they  might  be  sure  of  acquiring  as  much  know- 
ledge as  they  wanted,  and  be  safe  against  falling  into  error; 
since  to  proceed  in  this  method  is  to  follow  natural  revelation, 
and  instead  of  employing  our  reason  about  the  suggestions  of 
imagination,  to  employ  her  about  those  of  nature,  which  are 
the  suggestions  of  God  himself.  But  we  may  be  assured,  that 
there  were,  in  those  days,  as  there  are  in  ours,  men  of  uncom- 
mon sense,  who  setting  themselves  far  above  the  vulgar  pro- 
ceeded on  a  very  vulgar  principle,  and  made  themselves  the 
measure  of  all  being,  of  the  Supreme  Being  among  the  rest 
When  modern  divines  tell  us,  that  we  are  made  after  the  image 
of  God,  they  mean  it  with  regard  to  our  intellectual  system,  and 
they  proceed  in  the  very  same  manner  with  those  ancient  di- 
vines who  made  God  after  their  own  image.  To  say  the  first 
is  more  decent,  but  the  last  is  always  done;  for  there  can  be  no 
application  from  God,  whom  we  do  not  know,  to  man.  The 
application  must  be  made,  and  it  always  is  so,  from  man,  whom 
we  do  know,  to  God. 

When  we  contemplate  the  works  of  God  " cum  suspi- 

cimus  magni  coelestia  mundi  templa  super  stellisque  micantibus 
aethera  fixum,  et  venit  in  mentem  lunae  solisque  viarum;"  they 
give  us  very  clear  and  determined  ideas  of  wisdom  and  power, 
which  we  call  infinite,  because  they  pass,  in  the  exercise  of 
them,  all  the  bounds  of  our  conceptions.     Thus  far  the  reasoner 

*  Beatus  Franciscus  ex  divino  privilegio  quotannis  ad  pargatoriam  de- 
scendit,  suosque  omnes  ad  coelum  deduoit-^pond.  An.  1443. 
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d  posteriori  went  formerly,  and  goes  now;  because  the  pheno- 
mena conduct  him  thus  far,  and  give  him  these  ideas  with  an 
invariable  uniformity.  But  the  reasoners  it  priori  have  been 
never  thus  confined.  As  soon  as  they  had  proved  to  themselves 
the  existence  of  a  first  intelligent  cause  of  all  things,  which  can 
be  proved  by  the  other  method  alone,  they  abandoned  it,  and 
having  assumed  that  divine  and  human  intelligence  are  the  same, 
in  kind  at  least,  they  proceeded  in  all  their  reasonings  about  the 
nature,  moral  attributes,  and  will  of  God,  not  only  without 
regard  to  the  phenomena,  but  often  in  direct  contradiction  to 
them.  In  short,  no  true  theist  ever  asserted,  with  greater  assur- 
ance, this  undeniable  truth,  that  every  thing  which  God  has 
done  is  for  that  very  reason  right,  than  these  false  theists  have 
asserted  the  repugnancy  of  many  things,  in  the  constitution  and 
government  of  the  world,  to  the  moral  attributes,  and  even  to 
the  wisdom  of  God.  God  is,  in  their  notion  of  him,  nothing 
more  than  an  infinite  man.  He  knows  as  we  know,  is  wise  as 
we  are  wise,  and  moral  as  we  are  moral:  but  his  knowledge, 
bis  wisdom,  and  his  morality  are  in  their  nature  infinite,  though 
they  are  not  exercised  alike  in  the  production  of  all  the  pheno- 
mena^  nor  with  a  constant  harmony,  nor  consistency. 


XLI. 

No  man  has  been  more  dogmatical  on  this  head  than  Clarke.* 
He  is  much  scandalised  at  those  theists,  among  others  who 
being  so  absurd  as  to  imagine  that  goodness  and  justice  are  not 
the  same  in  God,  which  they  are  in  our  ideas,  but  something 
transcendent,  think  it  is  impossible  we  should  argue  with  any 
certainty  about  them.  This  opinion,  he  says,  does  not  stand  on 
any  consistent  principles,  and  must  finally  recur  to  absolute 
atheism.  Now  I  own  very  freely,  that  the  opinion  is  mine, 
and  that  it  is  one  of  those  which  I  think  it  impious  to  alter, 
<^qu8e  deseri  jime,  dum  quidem  spirare  potero,  nefas  judico.'' 
Far  from  apprehending,  that  I  shall  be  reduced  to  atheism  by 
holding  it,  the  doctor  seems  to  me  in  some  danger  of  being  re- 
duced to  manifest  absurdity  by  holding  the  contrary  opinion. 

After  repeating  over  and  over,  of  all  the  moral  attributes,  that 
they  are  the  same  in  God  as  they  are  in  our  ideas,  and  that  he 
who  denies  them  to  be  so  may  as  well  deny  the  divine  physical 
attributes,  the  doctor  insists  only  on  two  of  the  former,  on  those 
of  justice  and  goodness.  He  was  much  in  the  right  to  contract 
the  generality  of  his  assertion.    The  absurdity  of  ascribing  tem- 

•  Evid.  p.  96. 
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perance  for  instance,  or  fortitude  to  God,  would  have  been  too 
gross,  and  too  visible  even  to  eyes  that  prejudice  had  blinded 
the  most.  But  that  of  ascribing  justice  and  goodness  to  him, 
according  to  our  notions  of  them,  might  be  better  covered,  and 
was  enough  for  his  purpose,  though  not  less  really  absurd. 

If  justice  and  goodness  be  not  the  same  in  God  as  in  oar 
ideas,*  then  we  mean  nothing  when  we  say,  that  God  is  neces- 
sarily just  and  good,  and  for  the  same  reason,  it  may  as  well  be 
said,  that  we  know  not  what  we  mean,  when  we  affirm,  that  he 
is  an  intelligent  and  wise  Being.  These  are  the  doctor's  own 
words,  and  surely  they  show,  that  great  men  in  common  estima- 
tion are  sometimes  great  triflers.  When  they  who  are  of  his  opin- 
ion, affirm,  that  God  is  necessarily  just  and  good,  according  to  their 
precise  notions  of  justice  and  goodness,  they  know,  indeed,  what 
they  mean,  and  they  mean  very  presumptuously.  When  they, 
who  are  not  of  his  opinion,  say,  that  God  is  just  and  good,  they 
too  have  a  meaning  which  is  not  less  reasonable  for  being  more 
modest.  They  ascribe  all  conceivable  perfections  to  God,  moral 
and  physical,  which  can  belong  to  a  divine  nature  and  to  a  Su- 
preme Being;  but  they  do  not  presume  to  limit  them  to  their 
conceptions,  which  is  their  crime  with  doctor  Clarke.  Every 
thing  shows  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God,  conformably  to 
our  ideas  of  wisdom  and  power  in  the  physical  world  and  in  the 
moral.  But  every  thing  does  not  show,  in  like  manner,  the 
justice  and  goodness  of  God,  conformably  to  our  ideas  of  these 
attributes  in  either.  The  physical  attributes  are  in  their  nature 
more  glaring  and  less  equivocal.  The  divine  and  the  atheist, 
therefore  deny  that  to  be  just  or  good,  which  is  not  one  or  the 
other  according  to  their  ideas.  The  theist  acknowledges  what- 
ever God  has  done  to  be  just  and  good  in  itself,  though  it  does 
not  appear  such  in  every  instance,  conformably  to  his  ideas  of 
justice  and  goodness.  He  imputes  the  difference  to  the  defect  of 
his  ideas,  and  not  to  any  defect  of  the  divine  attributes.  Where 
he  sees  them,  he  owns  them  explicitly:  where  he  does  not  see 
them,  he  pronounces  nothing  about  them.  He  is  far  from  deny- 
ing them,  as  he  is  from  denying  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
God.  In  every  case  he  knows  what  he  means,  and  his  meaning 
is  in  every  case  rational  pious  and  modest. 

Will  the  divine  say,  that  he  does  not  deny  the  justice  and 
goodness  of  God,  because  he  proves  them  in  general,  d  priori; 
and  that  when  he  denies  them  in  particular  instances,  he  only 
denies  the  complete  exercise  of  them  in  this  world,  because  that 
is  reserved  for  another?  When  he  proves  then  the  justice  and 
goodness  of  God,  he  proves  them  as  he  could  not  prove  even 

*  Evid.  ibid. 
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his  intelligence,  that  is,  A  priori:  and  when  he  denies  them,  his 
denial  is  absolute;  unless  a  hypothesis,  which  may  be  denied  on 
much  better  grounds,  for  we  speak  here  of  reason,  not  of  revela- 
tion, be  true.  But  what  is  this  proof  it  priori?  Does  it  prove 
that  justice  and  goodness,  though  they  are  so  connected  with 
the  physical  attributes,  that  when  we  ascribe  one  we  are  obliged, 
by  necessary  consequence,  to  ascribe  the  other  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  are  yet  so  distinct  that  they  may  be  separated  in  the  exer- 
cise of  them,  and  that  either  of  them  may  act  as  independently 
of  his  wisdom,  as  of  one  another?  If  this  be  said,  they  who  say 
it  may  assume,  in  consequence,  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  some- 
times partial,  instead  of  being  always  just,  and  sometimes  evi!, 
instead  of  being  always  good;  which  hypothesis  might  have  saved 
the  ancients  the  trouble  of  inventing  that  of  the  two  principles, 
and  sets  the  reasoning  of  such  a  divine  as  Clarke,  on  principles 
as  little  consistent  as  that  of  an  atheist.  Does  the  argument  Ht 
priori  prove  that  the  justice,  and  goodness,  and  wisdom,  and 
power  of  God  are  so  intimately  connected,  and  are  so  much  the 
same  by  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  separated  in  the  exercise  of 
them?  In  this  case,  his  natural  attributes  absorb  the  moral 
The  will  of  God  is  not  determined,  sometimes  by  one  moral  at- 
tribute, and  sometimes  by  another,  like  that  of  man,  but  by  a  con- 
currence of  them  all  with  his  wisdom  in  every  act  of  it  God  is 
then  infinitely  wise;  he  does  always  that  which  is  fittest  to  be 
done.  That  which  is  fittest  to  be  done,  is  always  just  and  good, 
and  the  dispute  is  over. 

No,  says  the  divine.  However  you  distinguish,  or  however 
you  blend  the  divine  attributes,  there  is  a  rule,  according  to  which 
the  exercise  of  these  attributes  is  determined,  and  must  be  cha- 
racterised. This  rule  is  the  reason  of  things,  resulting  from 
their  eternal  relations,  which  are  such  as  they  appear  to  be  to 
the  understandings  of  all  intelligent  beings.  God  appeals  to  this 
rule;  we  have  a  right  to  judge  him  by  it:  and  therefore,  when 
be  appears  neither  just  nor  good  d  poaterioriy  though  we  know 
him  to  be  so  dprioriy  we  must  have  recourse  to  some  hypothe- 
sis or  other,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  exercise  of  his  attributes  to 
this  rule.  "  Quo  teneam  protea  nodo?^'  It  is  hard  to  follow 
men,  from  supposition  to  supposition,  through  all  the  mazes  of 
metaphysical  theology.  There  is  no  end  of  it  neither:  and  if  I 
showed  Clarke,  that  the  understandings  of  all  mankind^  his  own 
among  the  rest,  are  extremely  apt  to  understand  thiogs  to  be 
what  they  are  not,  that  they  are  imperfect  and  depraved,*  and 
that  his  rule  of  judging  God  by  man  is,  therefore,  to  the  last 
degree  impertinent,  on  this  account,  as  well  as  on  many  others; 

*  Dem.  p.  125. 
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if  all  this  was  shown,  I  say,  it  would  not  serre  to  silence  men, 
who  seek  nothing  more  than  to  maintain  the  honor  of  the  gown 
by  having  the  last  word  in  every  dispute.  We  shall  do  better, 
therefore,  to  go  as  far  back  as  we  can  to  the  origin  of  this  dis- 
pute, where  we  shall  find,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  as  it  is  carried 
on,  so  it  was  founded  on  a  previous  question  or  two,  miserably 
begged  on  one  side,  and  as  foolishly  granted  on  the  other. 

The  argument  by  which  Epicurus  endeavored  to  prove  that 
there  could  be  no  God,  since  there  was  such  a  thing  as  evil  in 
the  world,  is  stated  more  strongly  than  it  is  refuted  by  Lactan- 
tius,  in  his  book  De  irfi  DeL  Au.  Gellius  quotes  a  passage  of  Q. 
Claudius  the  annalist,  wherein  the  gods  are  condemned  for  their 
iniquitous  distribution  of  good  and  evil:*  and  Plutarch  intio- 
duces  his  dialogue,  concerning  the  delay  of  divine  jostioe  in 
punishing  the  crimes  of  men,  by  supposing  that  Epicurus,  who 
was  jnst  gone  out  of  the  company,  had  poured  forth  a  whole 
torrent  of  blasphemy  against  the  providence  of  Grod,  for  this 
delay.  In  the  third  book  of  the  Nature  of  the  Gocby  all  the 
powers  of  eloquence  are  called  forth,  in  a  sprightly  declamatioa 
to  exaggerate  physical  and  moral  evil,  and  to  conclude  as  direct* 
hr,  as  an  Academician  could  conclude,  from  their  existence  and 
from  the  assumed  unjust  dispensations  of  Providence,  that  there 
is  no  God.  These  instances,  to  which  I  refer  you,  are  sufficient 
They  are  ancient  themselves,  and  they  are  the  copies  of  otberB 
much  more  ancient.  But  as  bold  as  the  charge  is,  and  as  h^ 
as  it  was  sounded,  the  belief  of  God's  existence  could  not  have 
been  shaken  by  it  in  the  minds  of  men,  nor  could  they  have 
been  reduced,  as  they  have  been  from  the  most  early  ages,  to 
defend  a  demonstrated  truth  by  evasions,  by  sophisms,  by  hypo- 
theses, and  by  all  the  low  expedients  that  are  employed  to  pal- 
liate error,  if  theists  had  not  been  seduced  many  ways  into  a 
confederacy  with  atheists. 

The  case  before  us  affords  a  signal  example,  the  most  signal 
that  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  of  the  danger  we  run,  whenever 
we  soar,  in  the  vague  of  abstract  reasoning,  too  far  from  the 
phenomena  of  our  system.  To  be  real,  our  knowledge  must 
rise  in  it.  To  be  useful,  it  must  be  applicable  to  it.  But  phi- 
losophers appear  often,  like  comets,  that  rise  out  of  our  system, 
just  cross  it,  disorder  it,  and  go  out  of  it  again.  The  general 
observation  has  been  inculcated  throughout  all  I  have  written, 
and  it  has  been  just  now  applied,  particularly  to  the  proceeding 
of  those  reasoners  ^  prioriy  who  either  became  atheists  them- 
selves, or  who  supported  the  cavils  of  those  who  were  such,  till 

*  Haec  maxime  vereatur  deorum  iniquitas,  qood  deteriores  sint  incolnmi* 
ores,  Deque  optimam  quempiam  intemos  Binunt  dianiare.— L.  xvii,  o.  9. 
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these  cavils  became  arguments  founded  on  theistical  principles, 
and  therefore  difficult,  I  might  say  impossible,  for  those  who  had 
established  these  principles,  to  answer.  A  self-existent  Being, 
the  first  cause  of  all  things,  infinitely  powerful,  and  infinitely 
wise,  is  the  God  of  natural  theology:  and  we  may  advance, 
without  any  fear  of  being  disproved,  that  as  the  whole  system 
of  the  universe  bears  testimony  to  this  great  truth,  so  the  whole 
system  of  natural  religion  rests  on  it,  and  requires  no  broader 
foundation.  These  systems  are  God's  systems.  That  of  our 
knowledge  is  given  and  limited,  that  of  our  duty  is  prescribed 
and  revealed  by  him.  Both  are  adequate  to  one  another;  both 
are  commensurate:  we  have  no  knowledge  beyond  our  duty, 
nor  any  duty  beyond  our  knowledge. 

What  DOW  has  artificial  theology  pretended  to  add  to  that 
knowledge  of  the  deity,  which  natural  theology  communicates? 
It  pretends  to  connect,  by  very  problematical  reasonings  ^/?nori, 
moral  attributes,  such  as  we  conceive  them,  and  such  as  they  are 
relatively  to  us,  with  the  physical  attributes  of  God;  though  there 
be  DO  sufficient  foundation  for  this  proceeding  in  the  phenomena 
of  nature:  nay,  though  the  phenomena  are,  as  it  has  been  said 
already,  in  several  cases  repugnant.  God  is  just,  and  good,  and 
righteous,  and  holy,  as  well  as  powerful  and  wise.  Man  is 
made  in  the  image  of  God:  he  is  little  lower  than  the  angels,  or 
inferior  gods  in  the  Platonic  scheme.  Nay,  he  is  superior  to 
them:  there  is  no  intermediate  being  between  God  and  man  in 
the  Stoical  scheme.  "  Homini  praestare  quis  possit  nisi  Deus?" 
was  the  question  of  Chrysippus:  and  Seneca  assumes  a  friendship, 
a  necessary  relation,  a  likeness  between  God  and  good  men. 
The  good  man  is  the  disciple  of  God;  he  emulates  God;  he  is  the 
true  offspring  of  God.* 

Such  were  the  notions  of  ancient  theists,  and  on  such  notions 
it  was  natural  for  them  to  assume,  that  this  world  was  made  for 
man;  and  that  the  Supreme  Being  could  have  no  other  motive  to 
make  so  noble  a  creature,  except  that  of  communicating  happi- 
ness to  him.  The  atheists  saw  their  advantage.  They  saw  that 
artificial  theology  gave  them  the  means  of  unravelling  that 
thread,  which  natural  theology  had  spun,  and  of  playing  the 
assumed,  against  the  demonstrated  attributes.  They  might  ask, 
as  they  did,  if  God  be  good  and  holy,  how  comes  it  that  there  is 
any  such  thing  as  evil  in  the  world?  If  he  be  just  and  righteous, 
how  comes  it  that  the  best  men  have  often  the  greatest  share  of 
this  evil?  The  pagan  theists  were  extremely  puzzled  how  to 
answer  these  questions,  so  as  to  prevent  the  conclusion,  there  is 

*  .  .  .  Amicitia  es imo  etiam  necessitudo  et  similitado  ....  discipulas 
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DO  God:  aDd  therefore  they  had  recourse  generally  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  two  coexisting  principles,  and  thought  like  Plutarch* 
that  it  was  better  to  abridge  the  power  of  Jupiter,  than  to  impute 
to  him  that  he  caused  or  suffered  evil.  When  they  had  not  this 
recourse,  they  talked  mere  nonsense,  figurative,  sublime,  meta- 
physical, but  nonsense  still.  The  Stoics,  those  zealous  asserters 
of  the  Supreme  God,  and  defenders  of  his  providence,  had  all  a 
tang  of  enthusiasm,  or  they  all  affected  it.  Demetrius  was  of 
the  first  sort,  no  doubt:  and  so  might  Seneca  be,  who  quotes  him, 
and  who  took  much  pains  to  work  himself,  and  his  friend  Lu- 
cilius,  up  to  the  same  temper  of  mind.  At  least  his  treatise  about 
providence  is  a  rhapsody  of  paradox  and  enthusiasm,  ingenious, 
affecting,  and  little  to  the  purpose.  I  have  quoted  Lactantius 
for  the  argument  of  Epicurus.t  I  might  quote  him  for  such  an 
answer  to  it  as  deserves  to  have  its  place  among  the  unexpected 
sayings,  the  inopinata  of  the  Stoics,  and  no  where  else.  God 
can,  but  he  will  not,  according  to  this  father,  take  away  the  evil 
that  is  in  the  world;  because  if  we  did  not  know  evil,  we  coukl 
not  know  good  <<....  nisi  prius  malum  agnoverimus  nee 
bonum  poterimus  agnoscere:"  and  because  there  is  much  more 
advantage  and  pleasure  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  wisdom  by 
which  alone  we  know  the  latter  than  there  is  trouble  and  pain 
in  the  evil  we  suffer.  <<  Plus  boni  ac  jucunditatis  in  sapientifi 
quam  in  malis  molestise."  Thus  the  father  proves,  that  all  things 
were  made  for  the  sake  of  man,  evil  as  well  as  good.  <*  Constat 
igitur  onmia  propter  hominem  proposita  tam  mala  quam  etiam 
bona." 

That  man  is  the  final  cause  of  the  whole  creation,  and  that 
God  could  have  no  other  motive  to  make  him,  except  that  of 
communicating  happiness  to  him,  are  propositions  assumed  by 
all  the  ancient  and  modern  theists,  those  of  paganism  and  those 
of  Christianity.  Love  was  the  first  or  chief  of  the  gods.  Love 
was  tlie  first  principle  of  things.  Love  of  his  creatures  in  idea 
determined  God  to  draw  them  forth  into  existence.  That  God 
loves  us  even  to  fondness,  "usque  in  delicias  amamur,''t  would 
such  a  writer,  as  Seneca,  say.  That  God  loves  us  heartily,  is 
the  language  of  such  a  writer  as  Clarke.  Such  assumptions  as 
have  been  mentioned,  founded  on  such  notions  as  these,  were 
inculcated  in  all  ages  by  artificial  theology,  and  could  not  fail  to 
be  so  with  success;  because  they  flattered  human  nature,  who  is 
besides  her  own  flatterer  and  seducer.  "Blanda  adulatrix  et 
quasi  lena  sui."  The  productions  of  infinite  power  were  con- 
fined long  to  the  system  of  one  planet  alone,  and  the  exercise 
of  infinite  wisdom  to  the  affairs  of  one  animal  chiefly.     When 
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further  discoveries  opened  by  degrees  a  more  noble  view  of  the 
universe,  and  experience  and  reflection  obliged  men  to  think,  on 
many  occasions,  a  httle  more  modestly  of  their  own  importance, 
if  physics  mortified  them,  metaphysics  raised  their  spirits  again. 
Fantastic  knowledge  became  as  indulgent  to  self-love,  and  to  the 
pride  of  the  human  heart,  as  real  ignorance  had  ever  been:  and 
although  some  of  the  puerilities  and  superstitions,  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  nonage  of  philosophy,  were  laid  aside,  yet  some 
of  these,  and  other  opinions  as  extravagant  and  as  inconsistent 
as  these,  were  taught  in  the  schools  of  theology.  They  who 
came  theists,  and  they  who  came  atheists  out  of  these  schools, 
triumphed  equally:  the  former  in  those  doctrines,  that  raised 
very  nearly  the  human  up  to  the  divine  nature;  the  latter  in 
those,  that  debased  the  divine  moral  character  of  God  as  low  as 
human  ideas  of  moral  perfections.  Theology  furnished  arms  on 
both  sides.  The  theist  confirmed  men  in  the  belief  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  set  their  passions  on  his  side,  when  he  represented 
the  predilection  of  this  Being  for  them  who  were  alone,  or  in 
common  with  the  generated  gods,  the  final  cause  of  the  whole 
creation,  and  who  were  made  to  exist,  that  there  might  be  ration- 
al and  proper  objects  of  God's  munificence  in  the  world.  The 
atheists  proceeded,  on  the  same  theistical  principles,  to  shake 
this  belief  of  a  Supreme  Being.  That  they  must  be  true,  if  there 
was  such  a  Being,  he  asserted  as  loudly  as  the  divine.  But  he 
worked  himself  up  to  doubt,  and  he  set,  in  his  turn,  the  passions 
of  men  on  his  side,  by  declaiming  pathetically  against  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  evil,  that  abounds  in  the  world;  by  censuring  the 
dispensations  of  providence  in  it,  and  by  showing  that  many  of 
the  phenomena  are  not  reconcilable  to  our  ideas  of  holiness,  of 
goodness,  of  justice,  and  at  the  same  time  of  wisdom  and  power, 
He  came  at  last  to  deny  that  there  was  any  God;  because  he 
eould  not  discover  such  a  metaphysical  and  moral  god  as  artifi- 
cial theology  had  imagined. 

The  arguments  of  the  atheists  were  so  strong  ad  haminem^ 
for  they  are  such  in  no  other  manner,  that  the  theist  found  him- 
self obliged  to  seek  the  usual  refuge  of  philosophers,  who  affect 
to  dogmatise  beyond  their  knowledge,  and  even  beyond  all 
their  real,  their  clear  and  well  determined  ideas;  the  refuge  I 
mean  of  hypotheses,  by  which  they  endeavor  to  evade  what 
they  cannot  answer.  That  of  two  principles  was  the  refuge  of 
pagans  from  time  immemorial,  and  of  a  famous  sect  of  heretics 
in  the  Christian  church.  That  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  of  the 
continued  malice  of  the  first  tempter,  the  old  serpent,  who 
caused  it,  was  the  refuge  of  orthodox  Christians.  By  these  they 
hoped  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  physical  and  moral  evil, 
consistently  with  the  propositions  assumed,  <<  that  the  world  was 
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made  for  man,  and  man  to  be  happy  in  it."  By  the  h3rpotheses 
of  a  futnre  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  both  pagans  and 
Christians  hoped  to  reconcile  the  dispensations  of  Providence  in 
this  Ufe,  to  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  and  to  the  rule  of  his 
oonduct,  which  they  assumed  likewise  to  be  the  same  in  him, 
as  they  are  in  human  ideas. 

The  hypothesis  of  two  principles,  self-existing,  infinite,  oppo- 
site, is  full  of  absurdities.  But  abstract  it  from  these,  and  con- 
sider it  only  as  it  accounts  for  the  introduction  of  evil,  and  it 
will  appear  much  more  plausible,  though  it  be  not  more  reason- 
able, than  that  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  the  malice  of  the  devil. 
The  first  saves,  or  seems  to  save,  all  the  attributes  of  the  good 
God.  They  all  exist  in  him,  as  the  theist  conceives  them. 
They  are  all  exerted  by  him,  as  the  theist  assumes.  But  he  is 
opposed  by  a  coequal  bad  principle:  and  that  mixture  of  good 
and  evil,  which  appears  in  the  frame  and  government  of  the 
world,  arises  from  the  perpetual  struggle  of  these  rival  powers. 
The  last  is  full  of  absurdities  likewise;  but  abstract  it  from  these, 
and  still  you  will  find,  that  it  saves  the  divine  attributes  in  no 
respect.  It  answers  no  purpose  in  opposition  to  atheism,  and  it 
could  be  so  applied  in  good  earnest,  whatever  other  purpose  it 
had  been  made  to  answer,  by  no  theists  who  understood  their 
own  hypothesis,  and  the  objections  of  their  adversaries.  The 
goodness,  and  even  the  wisdom  of  God  lie  just  as  much  exposed 
for  suffering  an  inferior  being,  his  creature  and  a  creature  in 
actual  rebellion,  to  baffle  the  designs  it  is  assumed  that  he  had, 
as  they  would  lie,  if  these  designs  were  acknowledged  to  have 
been  imperfectly  executed  by  him.  The  severity  with  which 
he  punished  our  first  parents,  for  a  fault,  which  he  foreknew, 
that  they  would  commit  when  he  abandoned  their  freewill  to 
the  temptation  of  committing  it,  for  there  would  be  too  much 
horror  in  supposing  them  predestinated  to  commit  the  fault;  this 
severity,  I  say,  and  much  more  that  which  has  been  exercised 
on  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  who  share  the  punishment, 
though  they  had  no  share  in  the  crime,  cannot  be  reconciled  to 
our  ideas  of  justice.  The  introduction  of  physical  and  moral 
evil,  therefore,  could  not  be  imputed  more  really  to  the  Supreme 
Being  independently  of  this  hypothesis,  than  he  is  made  the 
author  of  them  by  it,  with  the  aggravating  circumstance  of 
punishing  the  innocent  for  what  he  permitted,  in  one  sense  of 
the  word,  the  guilty  to  do. 
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The  dispensations  of  providence,  in  the  distribution  of  good 
and  evil,  stand  in  no  need  of  any  hypothesis  to  jnstify  them:  and 
if  they  did,  that  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments 
would  be  insufficient  These  two  propositions  may  be  made,  I 
think,  very  evident:  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  them  so,  be- 
fore I  quit  the  subject.  Reason  will  neither  deny,  nor  affirm, 
that  there  is  to  be  a  future  state:  and  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and 
punishments  in  it  has  so  great  a  tendency  to  enforce  civil  laws, 
and  to  restrain  the  vices  of  men,  that  reason,  who  cannot  decide 
for  it  on  principles  of  natural  theology,  will  not  decide  against  it, 
on  principles  of  good  policy.  Let  this  doctrine  rest  on  the 
authority  of  revelation.  A  theist,  who  does  not  believe  the 
revelation,  can  have  no  objection  to  the  doctrine  in  general. — 
But  even  a  theist,  who  does  believe  the  revelation,  may  refuse 
to  admit  the  doctrine  on  principles  on  which  it  is  established  by 
divines,  and  may  disapprove  the  use  they  make  of  it  in  severed 
respects. 

The  hypotheses,  that  have  been  crayoned  out,  are  the  chief 
pillars  of  artificial  theology.  Some  of  them  were  assumed  in 
compliance  with  the  overweening  notions  of  their  own  worth 
and  importance,  which  men  are  prone  to  entertain,  and  by  which 
they  raise  themselves  up  to  the  imaginary  heights  that  have  been 
mentioned:  though  the  distance  between  our  friend  Gay's  Fly, 
in  his  fables,  and  the  infinite  self-existent  Being,  is  not  a  whit 
greater  than  that  between  this  Being  and  Socrates  or  St.  Paul, 
the  two  apostles  of  the  gentiles.  Other  hypotheses  were  invented 
to  maintain  these;  and  by  tagging  one  hypothesis  to  another, 
men  deviated  at  least  so  far  from  natural  theology  and  raised  so 
much  confusion  in  their  notions  about  it,  that  they  had  no  means 
left  of  returning  to  the  first  principle  of  this  theology,  nor  of 
clearing  to  common  apprehension  a  little  of  this  confusion,  but 
those  of  another  hypothesis.  Strange  effect  of  theological  skill! 
It  makes  a  demonstrated  truth  depend  on  a  precarious  supposi- 
tion. If  there  is  not  a  future  state,  God  is  neither  good  nor  just, 
according  to  our  ideas  of  goodness  and  justice  in  his  dispensations. 
If  he  is  not  good  and  just,  according  to  our  ideas  of  these  moral 
attributes,  neither  can  the  physical  attributes,  such  as  infinite 
wisdom  and  power,  belong  to  him:  and  a  Being,  who  has  none 
of  these,  is  not  God.  But  there  is  a  future  state.  Thus  divines 
have  dared  to  argue;  and  I  am  justified  in  saying,  that  they 
betray  the  cause  of  God  to  the  atheist,  when  they  join  with  him 
in  so  many  points,  that  nothing  remains  opposed  to  him,  in  de- 
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fence  of  God's  existence,  but  the  problematical  and  futile  rea- 
sonings they  employ  to  prove  a  future  state. 

We  are  apt  to  carry  the  judgments  we  make  into  extremes, 
and  the  characters  we  give  into  panegyrics  or  satyrs.  The 
•xamples  of  this  kind  are  without  number,  but  none  are  so 
remarkable  as  those  which  we  find  in  writers  ancient  and 
modern,  concerning  the  human  nature.  No  creature  is  so 
miserable,  in  some  descriptions,  nor  so  necessitous  as  man.  He 
comes  into  the  world  bemoaning  his  state.  He  grows  up,  and 
passes  through  the  human  state,  exposed  to  many  wants  and 
bodily  infirmities,  unknown  to  the  brute  creation.  You  remem- 
ber, no  doubt,  those  fine  verses  in  Lucretius:* 

Tarn  porro  puer,  ut  sceyis  projectus  ab  undis 
Navlta,  nadus  humi  jacet  iofans,  indigus  omni 

Vitali  aozilio 

Va^tuqae  locam  lagrabri  complet,  ut  aeqnoin  est 
Coi  tantam  in  vita  restat  transire  malorum. 
At  varis  crescunt  pecudes,  &c. 

No  creature  is  to  be  compared  with  man  in  other  descriptions, 
and  in  a  contrary  sense.  He  was  made  of  earth;  but  this  earth 
was  impregnated  with  celestial  seeds,  if  you  will  take  Ovid'st 
word  for  it. 

•  •  •  .  Recens  tellus,  8edacta<}ae  nuper  ab  alto 
^ there,  cognati  retinebat  semma  coeli. 

He  was  made  in  the  image  of  the  gods,  and  his  very  form  de- 
noted his  divine  original. 

Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  ccelumque  tueri 
Jussit,  &c. 

Some  of  these  writers  degrade  even  the  human  mind,  and  that 
intelligence  and  reason  wherein  we  triumph.  Plato,  who  in 
one  mood  raises  man  up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  abstract 
forms  of  all  things,  sends  him  in  another  for  instruction  to  the 
beasts  of  the  field;  and  the  Hospes  in  the  Politicus  reckons  their 
conversation  among  the  means  of  improvement  in  philosophy 
and  the  knowledge  of  nature  which  men  enjoyed  under  the 
reign  of  Saturn.  Montague,  another  prose-poet,  deals  with 
man  as  divines  deal  with  God,  and  having  drawn  down  human 
nature  as  low  as  he  could,  he  raises  that  of  some  other  animals 
so  high,  that  he  ascribes  a  sense  of  religion  to  elephants,  and 
represents  them  deep  in  meditation  and  contemplation  before 
the  rising  sun,  and  attentive  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  to  per- 
form certain  acts  of  devotion.     He  took  this  from  Pliny,t  and 

*■  Lib.  v.  j*  Metam.  1.  i.  %  L.  viii,  c.  1. 
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he  might  have  added,  on  the  same  authority,  among  other  ex- 
cellences, that  they  understood  the  language  of  their  country, 
loved  glory,  and  were  great  moralists;  a  commendation  seldom 
due  to  men,  <<quae  etiam  in  homine  rara."  But  Cotta,  in  the 
third  book  of  the  nature  of  the  gods,  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
human  reason,  far  from  being  an  advantage,  is  a  disadvantage 
to  man,  the  worst  present  that  heaven  could  make  him,  and  one 
of  the  plagues  of  human  life.  <<  Pestifera  multis,  admodum 
paucis  salutaris."  The  Academician  complains  that  it  is  boun- 
tifully and  largely  bestowed,  "tam  munific^  et  tam  larg^  dari." 
But  the  whole  chorus  of  theistical  philosophers  and  of  divines 
boast  it  to  be  the  distinguishing  gift  of  God  to  man,  that  which 
gives  him  a  pre-eminence  and  a  right  of  command  over  his 
fellow-creatures.  Ovid*  calls  him  for  this  reason,  sanctius  his 
animal,  and  the  Stoic,  whom  Cotta  answered,  had  not  only  dis- 
tinguished him  from  other  animals,  but  coupled  him  with  the 
gods.  The  sole  beings  who  have  reason  are  gods  and  men  . . .  • 
^dii  et  homines  quibus  profectd  nihil  est  melius."  In  a  word, 
metaphysicians  have  refined  and  subtilised  their  discourses  on 
this  favorite  theme  into  a  jargon  which  has  no  meaning  at  all, 
or  a  blasphemous  meaning;  and  they  would  stand  justly  ex- 
posed to  the  ridicule  of  common  sense,  if  common  sense  could 
resolve  to  laugh  at  blasphemy.  There  have  been  those  who 
taught  that  the  human  is  a  portion  of  the  divine  soul.  Otherst 
have  been  more  modest,  and  have  allowed  that  the  former  is  a 
created  being,  "creatura  quae  mens  dicitur  rationalis,"  but  a 
being  of  so  high  an  order  that  there  is  none  superior,  except  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  that  these  two  are  more  closely  and  inti- 
mately united  than  the  human  soul  is  to  the  body  it  informs. 

There  is  a  middle  point  between  these  extremes,  where  the 
truth  lies:  and  he  who  seeks  it  may  find  it  He  will  not  find 
what  the  principle  of  divine  or  even  of  human  intelligence  is. 
But  he  will  soon  find  that  the  distance  between  them,  whatever 
they  are,  is  so  immense  as  to  admit  in  reality  no  degree  of  com- 

Karison.  He  will  find  on  the  other  hand  many  such  degrees 
etween  the  human  intelligence  and  that  of  various  animals. — 
He  may  be  induced  perhaps  to  think,  that  intellectual  faculties 
and  corporeal  senses,  of  the  same  and  of  different  kinds,  are  com- 
municated in  some  proportion  or  other  to  the  whole  race  of  ani- 
mals; but  he  will  be  still  conscious  of  his  superiority,  as  they 
themselves  are,  most  apparently,  such  of  them  at  least  as  know 
mankind;  not  the  sagacious  elephant  alone,  who  submits  to  his 
service,  but  the  lion  and  the  tiger  who  make  him  occasionally 
their  prey. 

•  L.  Tiii,  e.  1.  t  Porph.  Plotin.  Su  AnatiD,  Malb.,  &o. 
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Man  is  then  the  principal  inhabitant  of  this  planet,  a  being 
superior  to  all  the  rest.  But  will  it  follow  from  hence,  that  the 
system  wherein  this  planet  rolls,  or  even  this  planet  alone,  was 
made  for  the  sake  of  man?  Will  it  follow  that  infinite  wisdom 
had  no  other  end  in  making  man,  than  that  of  making  a  happy 
creature?  Surely  not.  The  suppositions  are  arbitrary,  and  die 
consequences  absurd.  There  is  no  pretence  to  say  that  we  have 
any  more  right  to  complain  of  the  evils  which  siffect  our  state, 
tnan  our  fellow  creatures  of  the  evils  which  affect  theirs,  or 
which  are  common  to  both.  Many  of  them  have  plainly  some 
foresight  of  the  future,  and  of  physical  effects  more  than  we  bava 
But  all  of  them  feel  for  the  present.  Because  Crod  has  given 
intellectual  powers  superior  to  theirs,  to  them  more  instinct  pei^ 
haps,  to  us  more  reason  certainly,  is  he  cruel  and  imjust,  because 
he  has  not  given  us  invulnerable  and  impeccable  natures?  By 
reason  we  learn  to  avoid,  or  to  soften,  or  to  remedy,  many  evils 
to  which  we  are  exposed.  By  reason  we  ou^t  to  learn  to  ^ear 
such  as  can  be  neither  avoided,  nor  softened,  nor  cured.  If  we 
employ  our  reason  only  to  aggravate  these  evils  in  our  imagina- 
tions, and  to  complain  more  loudly,  far  from  having  a  better 
right  to  do  so,  we  are  on  this  very  account  just  so  much  the  more 
impertinent  and  absurd. 

The  whole  tribe  of  divines  assert,  that  the  goodness  of  God 
required,  he  should  make  the  world  for  the  sake  of  man,  and 
man  purposely  to  make  a  happy  creature.  Those  among  them, 
who  rise  higher  in  metaphysics,  assert,  <<  that  Grod  can  act  for  him- 
self alone,  and  can  create  rational  beings  for  no  reason  but  that 
of  being  known  and  loved  by  them."*  Now  I,  who  know  just 
as  much  of  this  matter  as  all  or  any  of  these  dogmatical  persons, 
deny,  on  my  own  authority,  what  they  affirm,  on  theirs;  and, 
whilst  they  pretend  arrogantly  to  demonstrate,  will  presume 
modestly  and  diffidently  to  guess.  What  they  say,  hangs  ill 
together.  I  leave  it  to  them  to  reconcile,  among  a  multitude  of 
other  inconsistencies,  and  shall  only  observe,  on  the  latter  part, 
since  we  reason  on  human  ideas,  for  we  have  no  others  whereon 
to  reason,  that  they  who  advance  it,  entertain  a  very  false  notion 
of  beneficence.  An  heathen  moralist  would  have  taught  them 
better.  No  one  confers  a  benefit,  who  has  himself  and  his  own 
interest  and  satisfaction  alone  in  view,  "  si  una  dandi  causa  est 
se  intueri  ac  commodum  suum,  illud  non  beneficium  sed  Foenus 
est.'*  From  hence  Senecat  concludes,  that  all  the  benefits  we 
receive  from  God,  are  truly  benefits;  since  God  can  reap  no 
advantage  to  himself  in  bestowing  them,  and  would,  therefore, 
bestow  none,  if  utility  to  himself  could  be  his  motive.     "Nam 

*  Vid.  Malb.  Prefade  to  the  Recherche,  &c.  f  L.  4. 
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si  uda  beneficii  dandi  causa  sit  dantis  utilitsus,  nulla  autem  ex 
nobis  utilitas  Deo  speranda  est,  nulla  dandi  Deo  beneficii  causa 
est" 

But  the  former  part  of  what  is  asserted  on  this  occasion  by 
divines  requires  much  more  discourse.  They  who  assert  that 
man  and  the  happiness  of  man  were  the  final  causes  of  the  crea- 
tion, seem  to  have  ideas  no  better  determined  of  goodness,  than 
the  others  of  beneficence;  for  if  there  be  not  a  certain  propor- 
tion kept  in  the  exercise  of  it,  the  seeming  goodness  of  the  heart 
is  really  the  weakness  of  the  mind.  You  see  at  once,  what 
numberless  instances  might  be  produced  to  exemplify  this  truth. 
Let  me  ask  now  the  greatest  flatterers  of  human  nature,  what 
proportion  there  is  between  the  excellences  of  it,  and  the  good- 
ness of  God,  that  should  determine  his  infinite  wisdom  to  judge 
it  essential  to  his  goodness,  when  he  resolved  to  make  man,  to 
make  a  planet  the  more  for  the  habitation  of  this  ideal  creature? 
The  habitation  is  fit  for  him,  and  he  is  fitted  to  live  in  it  He 
could  not  exist  in  any  other.  But  will  it  follow,  that  the  planet 
was  made  for  him,  not  he  for  the  planet?  The  ass  would  be 
scorched  in  Venus  or  Mercury,  and  be  frozen  in  Jupiter  or  Saturn. 
Will  it  follow,  that  this  temperate  planet  was  made  for  him,  to 
bray  and  to  eat  thistles  in  it? 

But  I  hear  the  divine  reply,  that  man  is  a  rational  being,  for 
superior  to  the  brute  creation,  and  alone  more  worthy  than  all 
of  them,  to  be  the  final  cause  of  the  world  he  and  they  inhabit 
That  he  alone  has  reason  may  be  too  much  to  grant,  since 
several  of  the  faculties,  in  the  exercise  of  which  it  consists  are 
exercised  by  other  animals,  as  every  man,  who  is  not  Cartesian 
enough  to  believe  more  than  Des  Cartes  believed  himself,  must 
allow.  But  whether  the  difference  of  that,  which  is  called  reason 
in  man,  and  the  intelligence  of  other  animals,  be  in  kind  or  in 
degree  only,  one  way  or  other  certain  it  is,  that  his  superiority 
over  them  is  very  real  and  very  great,  according  to  all  our  ideas 
of  order.  It  was  this  consideration,  and  this  partial  comparison 
of  him  with  the  creatures  of  his  own  system,  that  made  the 
human  pass  for  the  first  of  all  rational  natures,  after  the  divine, 
among  those  who  had  no  suspicion  of  any  others.  Such  were 
the  narrow  and  confined  ideas  which  it  appears,  by  sacred  as 
well  as  profane  philosophy,  that  all  the  ancients  entertained  of 
the  works  of  God.  Modern  discoveries  in  astronomy  have  pre- 
sented them  to  us  in  a  more  noble  scene.  We  cannot  doubt, 
that  numberless  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds  compose  this 
amazing  whole,  the  universe;  and  as  little,  I  think,  that  the 
planets,  which  roll  about  our  sun,  or  those  which  roll  about  a 
multitude  of  others,  are  inhabited  by  living  creatures  fit  to  be 
the  inhabitants  of  them.    When  we  have  this  view  before  our 
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eyes,  can  we  be  stupid  or  impertinent  and  vain  enough  to  ima- 
gine,  that  we  stand  alone  or  foremost  among  rational  created 
beings?  We  who  must  be  conscious,  unless  we  are  mad  and 
have  lost  the  use  of  our  reason,  of  the  imperfection  of  our  reasoa' 
Shall  we  not  be  persuaded  rather,  that  as  there  is  a  gradation  of 
sense  and  intelligence  here  from  animal  beings  imperceptible  to 
us  for  their  minuteness,  without  the  help  of  microscopes  and 
even  with  them,  up  to  man  in  whom,  though  this  be  their  highest 
stage,  sense  and  intelligence  stop  short  and  remain  very  imper- 
fect; so  there  is  a  gradation  from  man,  through  various  forms  of 
sense,  intelligence  and  reason,  up  to  beings  who  cannot  be  known 
by  us,  because  of  their  distance  from  us,  and  whose  rank  in  the 
intellectual  system  is  even  above  our  conceptions?  This  system 
as  well  as  the  corporeal,  that  is  the  whole  physical  or  natural 
system,  for  such  the  two  properly  are,  must  have  been  alike 
present  to  the  divine  mind  before  he  made  them  to  exist.  If  we 
assume,  therefore,  that  he  made  this  world  for  the  sake  of  man, 
we  must  assume  h  fortiori  that  he  made  every  other  world  for 
the  sake  of  the  rational  inhabitants  he  designed  to  place  in  it 

Now  it  seems  to  me  to  follow  from  this  hypothesis  very  ab- 
surdly, that  one  of  these  systems  was  made  in  mere  subservi- 
ency to  the  other:  whereas  it  is  certainly  agreeable  to  the 
clearest  and  most  distinct  ideas  we  are  able  to  frame,  of  the 
proceedings  of  infinite  wisdom,  to  believe  that  each  of  them 
was  made  in  some  degree  of  subserviency,  and  the  animal  sys- 
tem perhaps  in  the  greatest,  to  the  other,  and  that  both  of  them 
were  made  on  some  greater  motive,  and  for  some  greater  pur- 
pose, whatever  these  were,  than  either.  It  might  be  observed, 
as  another  absurdity,  that  according  to  this  hypothesis  the  whole 
universe  was  made  for  some  minute  parts  of  it,  and  that  the 
divine  architect  of  nature  proceeded  in  an  unnatural  method, 
making  the  whole  relatively  to  these,  instead  of  making  these 
and  all  the  other  parts  relatively  to  the  whole.  But  I  choose 
rather  to  pass  it  over,  and  to  observe  that  the  hypothesis  I  op- 
pose is  not  only  unreasonable  in  speculation,  but  evidently  con- 
tradicted by  the  phenomena.  Nothing  in  truth  can  be  so  pre- 
posterous as  the  conduct  of  the  divine  and  atheist  appears  to  be, 
whilst  they  deplore  the  miserable  state  of  mankind,  and  the  evils 
that  abound  in  a  world  which  they  assume  was  made  for  the 
sake  of  mankind. 

Both  of  them  reason  d  priori  from  assumed  moral  attributes 
of  the  divinity.  So  they  call  their  method  of  reasoning;  and 
such  it  is  in  a  false  sense.  It  cannot  be  such  in  a  true  one;  since 
their  ideas  of  these  attributes  are  very  human  ideas,  applied  arbi- 
trarily to  the  divine  nature,  not  founded  in  any  knowledge  of  it 
that  they  have  really.    No  matter.    They  have  accustomed  men 
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to  this  absurd  imposition^  and  they  proceed.  Both  of  them  pre- 
tend to  be  led  from  proposition  to  proposition  down  to  their  dif- 
ferent conclusions.  But  the  truth  is,  that  they  have  their  different 
conclusions  from  the  first  in  view.  The  premises,  wherein  they 
concur  so  amicably,  are  plainly  contrived  to  establish  such  no- 
tions of  the  moral  attributes  of  God  as  shall  appear  repugnant 
to  what  we  see  and  feel  and  know,  when  they  are  applied  to  the 
constitution  of  the  world  and  to  the  state  of  mankind  in  it: 
whereas  it  is  from  this  constitution  and  this  state  alone,  that  we 
can  acquire  any  ideas  of  the  divine  attributes,  or  a  right  to  affirm 
anything  about  them.  When  they  have  done  this,  a  Collins 
concludes,  that  there  is  no  God;  and  a  Clarke,  that  there  is  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

Let  us  proceed  in  another  method,  argue  from  knowledge  not 
firom  imagination,  and  advance  nothing  more  than  the  former 
will  justify.  The  former  will  justify  enough  to  refute  abundantly 
the  two  allies. 


XLIII. 

The  demonstration  of  God's  existence  is  founded  in  knowledge, 
and  pursued  with  intuitive  certainty  through  every  step  of  it. 
This  the  divine  will  admit;  and  this  the  theist  is  so  little  able 
to  deny,  that  he  has  recourse  to  cavil,  as  it  has  been  said  already, 
and  endeavors  vainly  to  unravel  the  thread  he  cannot  break. 
I  assume,  therefore,  nothing  more  than  what  is  proved,  when  I 
assert,  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  infinitely  wise  as  well  as  pow- 
erful: and  if  he  be  infinitely  wise,  I  need  not  stand  to  prove,  that 
he  always  knows  and  always  does  that  which  is  fittest  to  be 
done.  To  choose  the  best  end,  and  to  proportion  the  means  to 
it,  is  the  very  definition  of  wisdom.  Two  things  are  then  evident 
One,  that  since  infinite  wisdom  determined  to  call  into  existence 
every  being  that  does  exist,  and  to  constitute  that  imiversal  sys- 
tem, which  we  call  the  system  of  nature,  it  was  right  and  fit  that 
infinite  power  should  be  exercised  for  this  purpose.  The  other, 
that  since  infinite  wisdom  not  only  established  the  end  but 
directed  the  means,  the  system  of  the  universe  must  be  neces- 
sarily the  best  of  all  possible  systems,  which  it  could  not  be,  nor 
even  a  consistent  scheme,  unless  the  whole  was  the  final  cause  of 
every  part,  and  no  one  nor  more  parts  the  final  causes  of  the  whole. 
The  universe  is  an  immense  aggregate  of  systems.  Every  one 
of  these,  if  we  may  judge  by  our  own,  contains  several;  and 
every  one  of  these  again,  if  we  may  judge  by  our  own,  is  made 
up  of  a  multitude  of  different  modes  of  being  animated  and  inan* 
imated,  thinking  and  unthinking,  rational  and  irrational,  different 
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natures  designed  for  different  purposes,  but  all  concurring  in  that 
one  common  system,  as  we  discern  in  too  many  instances  not  to 
have  reason  to  believe  it  in  alL  Just  so  it  is  with  respect  to 
the  various  systems,  and  systems  of  systems,  that  compose  the 
universe.  As  distant  as  they  are,  and  as  different  as  we  may 
imagine  them  to  be,  they  are  all  tied  together  by  relations  and 
connections,  by  gradations  and  dependencies.  The  great  mate- 
rial parts  of  our  solar  system  act  on  one  another  in  more  wap 
than  philosophy  has  been  yet  able  to  discover,  and  that  of  comets 
is  not,  perhaps,  the  only  communication  that  other  systems  have 
with  ours.  Unthinking  matter  is  dispersed  in  various  forms 
throughout  the  universe:  and  we  see  a  gradation  of  them  in  the 
world  we  inhabit,  from  stones  and  other  inert  bodies,  up  to 
vegetables  and  such  as  have  in  themselves,  however  inanimate, 
a  natural  though  not  spontaneous  activity.  So  may  we  believe 
most  reasonably  that  various  forms  of  thinking  substance,  or  the 
faculties  of  sense  and  thought  in  various  degrees,  are  dispersed 
likewise  throughout  the  universe.  We  observe  a  gradation  of 
them  here,  and  wc  may  well  persuade  ourselves,  that  there  is  a 
gradation  of  them  through  various  ranks  of  beings,  from  the 
lowest  degrees  in  our  world  to  the  highest  in  some  other. 

I  pretend  not  to  dogmatise:  but  without  having  so  much  pre- 
sumption I  may  say,  that  the  notions  here  advanced  seem  much 
more  conformable  to  those  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  to  all  our 
ideas  of  order,  than  the  contrary.  They  are  probable  in  specu- 
lation, and  the  appearances  of  things  are  favorable  to  them: 
whilst  the  hypothesis  that  assumes  the  world,  and  did  formerly 
assume  the  whole  universe,  made  for  man,  and  man  solely  to  be 
happy,  is  not  founded  in  reason,  and  is  contradicted  by  experi- 
ence. By  the  constitution  of  the  material,  and  by  that  of  the 
intellectual  world,  more  dependent  on  the  former  perhaps  than 
we  are  willing  to  believe,  the  human  race  is  exposed  to  various 
evils,  permanent  and  contingent,  physical  and  moral.  Of  this 
philosophers  have  complained  in  all  ages.  This  they  could  not 
reconcile  to  the  goodness  and  justice  of  a  God,  such  as  they 
conceived  him,  nor  on  their  principles:  and  therefore  they  cut 
the  knot  by  denying  him,  or  threw  themselves  into  an  endless 
labyrinth  of  disputation  by  the  acknowledgment  of  him.  But 
on  such  principles  as  are  here  laid  down,  and  in  the  truth  of 
things  most  certainly,  there  is  no  ground  for  complaint,  and 
there  is  abundant  cause  to  give  thanks.  Though  this  world, 
and  much  more  the  universe,  were  not  made  for  the  sake  of 
man,  and  though  infinite  wisdom  contrived,  and  infinite  power 
executed  the  stupendous  work  for  some  nobler  end,  and  some 
greater  purpose,  than  the  advantage  of  one  poor  vain  mortal 
creature;  yet  has  not  the  care  of  man  been  neglected  in  it.     "  In 
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primS  ilia  constitutione/'  says  Seneca,*  speaking  of  the  world  as 
the  work  of  the  gods,  "cum  universa  disponerent,  etiam  nostra  . 
▼iderunt,  rationemque  hominis  habuerunt:''  which  opinion,  so 
little  consistent  with  the  doctrine  he  teaches  elsewhere,  is  far 
more  reasonable.  We  labor  hard,  we  complicate  various  means 
to  arrive  at  one  end:  and  several  systems  of  conduct  are  often 
employed  by  us  to  bring  about  some  one  paltry  purpose.  But  God 
neither  contrives,  nor  executes,  like  man.  His  means  are  simple, 
his  purposes  various:  and  the  same  system  that  answers  the 
greatest,  answers  the  least.  Thus  regard  has  been  had  to  man, 
and  not  to  him  alone,  but  to  all  other  animals,  according  to  their 
different  natures  and  ends. 

Infinite  wisdom  appears  every  where.  Every  new  discovery, 
and  how  many  and  how  marvellous  have  these  been!  is  a  new 
proof  of  this  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  the  power  of  Gk)d.  The 
power  of  executing  is  seen  in  every  instance,  and  though  we 
cannot  discern  the  wisdom  of  contrivance  and  direction,  which 
are  more  remote  from  our  observation,  in  every  instance,  yet  we 
see  them  in  so  many  that  it  becomes  the  highest  absurdity  not  to 
acknowledge  them  in  all.  They,  who  do  not  acknowledge  them 
so,  judge  of  the  proceedings  of  an  all-perfect  Being  (for  even  the 
atheist  disputes,  on  this  occasion,  for  argument's  sake,  on  the 
supposition  that  there  is  one)  as  they  would  not  judge  of  those 
of  a  prince  or  minister  of  state,  who  had  acquired  and  deserved, 
by  a  long  course  of  political  conduct,  the  reputation  of  wisdom. 
These  they  would  not  dare  to  pronounce  unwise  in  any  case, 
because  they  saw  the  measures  imperfectly,  and  because  the 
ends  were  unknown  to  them.  Yet  thus  they  judge  with  respect 
to  God.  "  Why  does  the  rain  pour  down  into  the  sea,  whilst  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Lybia  are  parched  with  drought?  Why  do 
wintry  storms  happen  in  the  summer,  and  irregular  seasons  de- 
stroy our  harvests?*'  Such  questions  as  these  have  often  been 
asked,  and  all  of  them  relatively  to  man.  They  have  been  an- 
swered in  many  instances  by  new  discoveries,  after  the  deaths 
of  those  who  asked  them:  and  posterity  has  been  convinced, 
though  they  did  not  live  to  be  so,  that  when  they  triumphed  in 
them,  they  triumphed  in  their  ignorance.  Democritus,  Epicurus, 
Strato,  Alphonsus  of  Castile,  in  short  all  the  makers  and  menders 
of  worlds,  showed  nothing  but  their  ignorance  and  their  presump- 
tion. They  attempted  to  rise  above  God,  and  they  are  become 
the  jest  of  mankind. 

Though  I  think  that  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Supreme 
Being  are  absorbed,  as  I  expressed  myself  before,  in  his  wisdom, 
that  we  should  consider  them  only  as  different  modifications  of 

*  De  Benef.  1.  vi. 
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this  physical  attribute,  whatever  ideas  we  may  frame  on  the 
phenomena,  and  that  we  must  always  talk  precariously  and  im- 
pertinently when  we  presume  to  apply  our  ideas  of  them  to  the 
appearances  of  things;  yet  I  think  it  proper  to  show  the  divine 
and  the  atheist  that  even  the  goodness  of  God  is  not  hard  to  de- 
fend against  them  both,  by  every  one  who  denies,  as  every  one 
may  most  reasonably,  the  question  they  beg,  and  grant  in  conse- 
quence of  their  alliance  to  one  another. 

The  wisdom  is  not  so  often  discernible  by  us,  as  the  power  of 
God,  nor  the  goodness  as  the  wisdom.  But  a  multitude  of  the 
phenomena  being  conformable  to  our  ideas  of  goodness,  we  may 
reason  about  it  as  we  did  just  now  about  the  divine  wisdom. — 
If  our  adversaries  show  that  men  are  exposed  to  many  physical 
and  moral  evils,  we  can  show  much  more  good  of  both  kinds 
that  God  has  bestowed  on  us,  or  put  it  into  our  power  to  pro- 
cure to  ourselves.  The  evils  we  complain  of  are  constant  or 
occasional  effects  of  the  constitution  of  a  world  that  was  not 
made  for  our  sakes.  But  the  means  to  soften  some,  to  prevent 
others,  and  to  palliate  and  even  to  cure  those  that  cannot  be  pre- 
vented, are  so  many  instances  of  the  positive  goodness  of  God, 
which  ought  to  be  brought  to  account  and  set  against  the  evils 
with  greater  gratitude  and  more  fairly  than  they  are  by  men 
who  pass  them  slightly  over,  whilst  they  descend  into  every  par- 
ticular of  the  other  sort,  aggravate  the  least,  and  declaim  patheti- 
cally and  partially  on  all. 

It  would  be  easy  to  confirm  and  illustrate,  what  is  advanced 
in  the  physical  part  by  numerous  and  unanswerable  proofe, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  natural  philosophers. 
These  men  have  done  more  service  to  true  theism  than  all  the 
metaphysical  reasoners  ^  priori:  or  to  say  something  stronger 
and  equally  true,  they  have  done  it  more  service  than  divines 
and  atheists  in  confederacy  have  done  it  hurt.  It  is  impossible 
to  read,  witli  attention  and  without  prejudice,  what  the  former 
have  written,  and  not  to  be  convinced  by  fact,  and  by  reason 
grounded  on  fact,  not  on  hypothesis,  first  that  we  ought  to  con- 
sider the  world  we  inhabit  no  otherwise  than  as  a  little  wheel  in 
our  solar  system;  nor  our  solar  system  any  otherwise  than  as  a 
little  but  larger  wheel  in  the  immense  machine  of  the  universe; 
and  both  the  one  and  the  other  necessary  perhaps  to  the  motion 
of  the  whole  and  to  the  preordained  revolutions  in  it:  nor  without 
being  convinced,  secondly,  that  the  wisdom,  or,  if  you  had  rather 
say  so,  the  goodness  of  God  has  provided  amply  for  the  well- 
being  of  man  in  this  world,  and  of  the  whole  animal  kind,  who 
are  objects  of  the  divine  care  as  well  as  he,  according  to  their 
various  destinations.  In  fine,  and  to  take  away  every  atheistical 
subterfuge;  whether  we  say,  that  the  several  species  of  animals 
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were  the  final  causes  of  these  things,  which  seem  particularly 
adapted  to  the  use  of  each;  or  whether  we  say,  that  the  world 
was  made  such  as  it  is,  without  any  regard  to  them;  the  proofs 
of  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  will  be  equally  strong:  for  if  the 
world  was  made  for  the  universe  only,  and  without  any  regard 
to  its  future  inhabitants,  this  wisdom  and  goodness  were  exer- 
cised as  much  in  fitting  these  inhabitants  to  live  commodiously 
in  a  world  already  made,  as  they  could  have  been  in  making  a 
world  on  purpose  for  them. 

But  we  are  not  to  think  in  this  manner  of  the  divine  proceed- 
ings, nor  to  imagine  that  in  them  one  plan  succeeded  another. 
Both  were  alike  present  to  the  mind  of  God.  Our  planet  might 
have  been,  even  uninhabited,  very  fit  for  all  the  mechanical  pur- 
poses of  it  in  the  material  system.  But  there  might  be  other 
purposes,  which  the  creation  of  animals  was  necessary  to 
answer:  and  since  they  were  created,  we  ought  to  think  that  they 
were  so  for  some  purpose.  It  might  be  determined  in  the  divine 
ideas,  that  there  should  be  a  gradation  of  life  and  intellect  through- 
out the  universe.  In  this  case,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should 
be  some  creatures  at  our  pitch  of  rationality,  and  others  endued 
with  all  the  degrees  of  life,  sense,  and  intellect,  which  we  observe 
in  the  several  species  from  the  insect  up  to  man.  This  world 
might  be  allotted  to  such  kinds  and  orders  of  animated  beings: 
and  though  it  was  made  for  the  universe,  not  for  them,  some 
regard  might  be  had  to  them,  and  to  their  well-being  in  the  con- 
stitution of  it.  They  were  not  made  to  be  miserable.  But  even 
man  was  not  made  to  be  happier  than  it  was  consistent  with  this 
part  of  the  material  system,  and  with  his  own  rank  in  the  intel- 
lectual, that  he  should  be. 


XLIV. 

The  truth  is,  that  when  we  contemplate  the  phenomena,  we 
cannot  fail  to  discern,  unless  we  live  in  a  mist  of  metaphysics, 
how  repugnant  to  them  it  is  to  affirm,  that  the  world  was  made 
for  the  sake  of  man  alone.  Some  modern  divines  have  been 
candid  enough  to  give  up  the  point.  Archbishop  King  at  least, 
in  his  essay  on  the  original  of  evil,  saw  so  plainly  that  even  the 
natural  and  real  attributes  of  God,  even  his  wisdom  and  his 
power,  could  not  be  otherwise  defended  against  the  cavils  of 
atheism  and  of  theology,  that  he  scrupled  not  to  declare  the 
opinion  to  be  absurd,  and  what  no  one  would  object,  who  was 
not  blinded  with  pride  and  ignorance.*    But  we  discern  at  the 
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same  time  in  the  contemplation  of  the  pbenomeDa^  that  thif 
world  is  accommodated  in  certain  respects  to  the  utility  of  the 
animals  it  contains,  and  that  their  natures  are  adapted,  m  many 
more  to  the  nature  of  the  world.  Thus  the  oblique  poeition  i[ 
the  earthy  by  the  inclination  of  its  axis  to  the  plane  of  the  ediih 
tic,  makes  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  sun's  heat  through- 
out the  year,  and  in  the  different  zones  or  dimates,  than  there 
could  be  in  any  other  position.  Thus  again,  men  and  all  odier 
species  of  animals  are  fitted  for  different  climates  and  diffisreiit 
elements,  wherein  they  find  the  nourishment  and  the  employ- 
ment proper  to  their  different  natures.  The  animal  kind  may 
seem  to  be  a  final  cause  of  the  first  The  constitution  of  the 
world  is  evidently  the  reason  of  the  last.  I  descend  into  no 
more  particulars.  You  will  find  an  abundance  of  them  collected 
by  Ray,  Derham,  Nieuentyt,  and  other  writers,  wherein  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  God  in  the  whole  creation  are  dmfiBjei: 
and  such  proo&  are  brought  that  man  and  every  species  of  the 
animal  kind  are  fitted,  in  their  very  formation  for  their  state  hero, 
as  nothing  but  the  most  irrational  obstinacy  can  resist.  Hie 
minutest  instances  are  dedsive,  and  those  which  seem  ttm  most 
obvious,  because  the  most  common,  appear  on  a  closer  inspec- 
tion not  less  astonishing  than  the  greatest  phenomena,  and  the 
more  remote  from  observation*  The  aninud  ejre,  for  instance, 
is  not  less  astonishing  in  its  various  situations,  motions  and  par- 
ticular uses,  than  the  eye  of  the  world  the  sun.  To  these  writ- 
ings let  me  refer  you.  Natural  philosophy^  thus  applied,  leads 
irresistibly  to  natural  theology,  and  gives  a  just  contempt  for  the 
figments  and  hypotheses  of  artificial.  Read,  contemplate,  adore, 
give  thanks,  and  be  resigned. 

Methinks  I  hear  a  sincere  and  devout  theist,  in  the  midst  of 
such  meditations  as  these,  cry  out,  <'No,  the  world  was  not 
made  for  man,  nor  man  made  to  be  happy.  The  objections 
urged  by  atheists  and  divines  against  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  on  these  arbitrary  suppositions,  destroy 
their  own  foundations.  Mankind  is  exposed,  as  well  as  other 
animals,  to  many  inconveniences  and  to  various  evils,  by  the 
constitution  of  the  world.  The  world  was  not,  therefore,  made 
for  him,  nor  he  only  to  be  happy.  But  he  enjoys  numberless 
benefits,  by  the  fitness  of  his  nature  to  this  constitution,  unasked, 
unmerited,  freely  bestowed:  and  though  he  returns,  like  other 
animals,  to  the  dust,  yet  neither  he  nor  they  are  willing  to  leave 
the  state  wherein  they  are  placed  here.  The  wisdom  and  the 
goodness  of  God  are  therefore  manifest  I  thank  thee,  O  my 
Creator!  that  I  am  placed  in  a  rank,  low  in  the  whole  order  of 
being,  but  the  first  in  that  animal  system  to  which  I  belong:  a 
rank  wherein  I  am  made  capable  of  knowing  thee,  and  of  dis- 
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covering  thy  will,  the  perfection  of  my  own  nature  and  the 
means  of  my  own  happiness.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  repine  at 
my  present  state,  Uke  those  who  deny  thee;  or  like  those  who 
own  thee,  only  to  censure  thy  works,  and  the  dispensations  of 
thy  Providence.  May  I  enjoy  thankfully  the  benefits  bestowed 
on  me  by  thy  divine  liberality.  May  I  suffer  the  evils  to  which 
I  stand  exposed,  patiently,  nay  willingly.  None  of  thy  creatures 
are  made  to  be  perfectly  happy,  like  thyself;  nor  did  thy  good- 
ness require  that  they  should  be  so.  Such  of  them  as  are  more 
worthy  objects  of  it  than  thy  human  creatures,  superior  natures 
that  inhabit  other  worlds,  may  be  affected  in  some  degree  or 
other  by  physical  evils,  since  these  are  effects  of  the  general 
laws  of  matter  and  motion.  They  must  be  affected  too  in  some 
degree  or  other  by  moral  evil,  since  moral  evil  is  the  conse- 
quence of  error  as  well  as  of  disorderly  appetites  and  passions, 
and  since  error  is  the  consequence  of  imperfect  understanding. 
Less  of  this  evil  may  prevail  among  them.  But  all  that  is  fi- 
nite, the  most  exalted  intelligences  must  be  liable  to  some  errors. 
Thou,  O  Gk)d!  art  alone  that  Being  who  is  liable  to  none,  and  to 
whom  infallibility  and  impeccability  belong." 

Dqo  me,  parens  celsiqae  dominator  poll, 
Qaocumque  placait.    Nulla  parendi  mora  est. 
Assam  impiger.* 

Shall  we  suppose  now  that  an  atheist  and  a  divine  break  in 
upon  the  theist,  and  interrupt  his  pious  meditations  by  insisting 
still,  like  the  echoes  of  Epicurus,  that  if  there  be  a  God  he  must 
be  infinitely  good  as  well  as  wise  and  powerful,  and  by  asking 
then  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  there  is  any  evil  in  the  world? 
How  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  happiness  of  man  is  not  more 
complete,  and  better  provided  for  in  it?  Our  theist  would  not 
be  embarrassed.  His  answer  would  be  more  ready  than  their 
reply.  The  first  absurdity  consists  in  this,  that  they  apply  their 
notions  of  goodness  to  the  divine  nature;  and  the  second  is  this, 
that  the  argument  they  raise  on  these  notions  proves  a  great 
deal  too  much.  Enough  has  been  said  concerning  the  first,  and 
if  the  theist  reasons  on  their  notions  of  divine  goodness,  it  is 
merely  ex  abundantid.  But  he  will  expose  the  second,  by  ob- 
serving that  if  goodness  ought  to  be,  as  they  assume,  the  sole 
directing  principle  in  this  case,  and  if  wisdom  ought  to  contrive 
and  power  to  execute  imder  this  direction,  the  happiness  of 
man  ought  to  be  proportionable  to  the  goodness  of  God,  that  is 
infinite;  than  which  no  greater  absurdity  can  be  conceived. 
But  if  we  assume,  in  opposition  to  these  confederates,  that 

*  Sen.  Ep.  107. 
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divine  wisdom,  whereof  we  have  ideas  much  better  determined 
than  we  have  of  divine  goodness,  ought  to  be  deemed  in  this  at 
in  every  other  case  the  directing  principle  of  divine  conduct,  it 
will  follow  without  any  absurdity,  nay  most  agreeably  to  the 
reason  of  things,  that  the  efTect  may  be  proportionable  to  the 
cause,  that  is  infinite.  It  unplies  contradiction  to  say  that  God 
should  have  made  a  creature  infinitely  happy,  as  happy  as  him- 
4i»lf.  But  it  implies  none  to  say  that  he  made  a  system  of  crea- 
tion infinitely  wise,  and  the  best  of  all  possible  sj^stems. 

After  this  our  ttieist  would  be  apt  to  make  many  just  re- 
proaches to  the  two  confederates.  He  would  reproach  the 
atheist  with  his  spirit  of  cavil  and  the  unfidmess  of  his  proceed- 
ings. You  pretend,  would  he '  say,  that  you  cannot  believe  a 
God,  because  you  cannot  reconcile  many  appearances,  nor  the 
state  of  mankind  in  general,  to  your  notions  of  goodness.  Bat 
on  your  principles  you  would  not  acknowledge  him,  if  the 
proofs  of  his  goodness  were  as  dear,  as  uniform,  and  as  nume- 
rous as  those  of  his  wisdom;  for  even  to  these  you  do  not  yieUL 
These  however  are  conformable  to  the  notions  of  wisdom  you 
must  have,  if  you  have  any  at  all.  You  may  cavil  about  the 
proofs  of  \uB  goodness,  and  produce  instances  that  seem  repug- 
nant to  it,  and  that  would  be  so  if  your  hypothesis  was  true. 
But  the  proofs  of  his  wisdom  have  nothing  equivocal  nor  pro- 
blematical in  them  upon  any  hypothesis.  You  can  produce  no 
instances  that  even  seem  to  be  repugnant  to  it  Wmlst  natural 
philosophy  was  ill  cultivated,  and  ill  understood  indeed,  men 
founded  their  objections  to  the  wisdom  of  God  in  their  igno- 
rance. But  since  the  noble  science  has  been  improved  by  ex- 
periment and  geometry,  since  greater  discoveries  of  the  causes 
and  effects  of  the  phenomena  in  the  economy  of  the  world  have 
been  made,  every  new  discovery  has  been  a  new  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  Grod,  and  it  has  shone  conspicuous  in  the  very  in- 
stances brought  against  it. 

It  is  a  vain  undertaking  to  go  about  to  convince  men  of  the 
goodness  of  God,  who  are  obstinate  enough  to  resist  such  evi- 
dent demonstrations  of  his  wisdom,  or  not  to  see  that  all-perfect 
Being  must  always  be  determined  by  the  harmonious  concur- 
rence of  all  his  perfections;  and  not  in  one  instance  by  his 
goodness,  in  another  by  his  justice,  and  so  on.  When  we  say, 
that  he  is  infinitely  wise,  we  mean  that  he  does  on  every  occa- 
sion that  which  is  fittest  to  be  done,  and  it  would  imply  contra- 
diction to  assert  this,  and  to  deny  the  other.  But  however  the 
theist  might  go  one  step  further  in  reproaches  to  the  atheist 
With  what  face,  might  he  say  to  him,  can  you  object  to  the 
goodness  of  God,  that  men  are  exposed  to  general  evils,  to  tem- 
pests, to  earthquakes,  to  famine,  to  pestilence,  as  well  as  to  par- 
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ticular  evils,  to  pain,  to  sickness,  and  to  violent  death?  Is  God 
not  good,  because  they  are  exposed  to  evils  that  result  necessa* 
rily  from  the  constitution  of  a  world,  which,  if  we  should  allow 
it  to  have  been  made  for  man,  was  made  for  the  universe  too, 
and  to  all  of  which  evils  they  expose  themselves  voluntarily  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  indulge  the  ruling  passion  of  their  minds, 
and  to  sate  their  ambition  or  their  avarice  for  instance,  if  these 
were  to  be  sated?  God  has  given  us  means,  as  I  said  above,  to 
avoid  or  to  palliate,  or  to  cure  these  evils  in  many  cases.  But 
men  court  them.  The  evils,  that  may  be  said  to  come  from 
God,  are,  for  the  most  part,  soon  over.  The  greatest  of  these 
calamities  are  seldom  renewed;  and  few  men  have  been,  I  sup- 
pose, exposed  to  the  plague  twice,  or  involved  twice  in  the 
ruins  of  an  earthquake,  fiut  ambition,  avarice,  and  other  rul- 
ing passions,  are  never  sated:  and  the  same  persons  expose 
themselves  anew  and  continually  to  all  the  evils  that  accompany 
the  pursuit  of  them.  The  theist  might  conclude  this  head  very 
properly,  by  saying  to  the  atheist,  these  evils  which  you  sound 
80  highly  and  with  so  ill  a  grace,  for  the  reasons  that  have  been 
given,  must  be  contingent  effects  of  the  constitution  of  the 
world,  or  they  must  be  caused  by  particular  directions.  Take 
your  choice.  If  you  say  the  first,  you  say  nothing  that  is  in- 
consistent with  the  goodness  of  a  Creator  and  Governor,  whilst 
you  confirm  my  hypothesis,  that  this  world  was  made  for  the 
universe,  not  for  man.  If  you  say  the  last,  you  contradict  your- 
self: you  own  that  there  is  a  God,  and  you  acknowledge  his 
providence. 

The  same  theist  might  press  his  two  adversaries,  the  atheist 
and  the  divine  both,  in  this  manner  still  further.  If  you  say, 
that  God  has  not  created  the  best  of  all  possible  systems  in 
creating  the  universe,  you  deny  that  infinite  wisdom  which  you, 
the  divine,  assert,  and  the  proofs  of  which  you  as  well  as  I 
have  challenged  the  atheist  to  controvert.  If  you  say  that  he 
has,  you  must  either  cease  your  complaints,  or  you  must  con- 
tinue to  complain  on  one  of  these  two  principles,  that  the  Creator 
ought  to  have  established  a  system  that  was  not  the  best  rela- 
tively to  the  whole  of  his  design,  that  is  to  the  universe,  but  the 
best  relatively  to  man;  or  else  that  he  ought  to  have  created  no 
such  being  as  man.  Thus  you  are  driven  from  absurdity  to 
absurdity;  for  thus  you  do  something  more  absurd,  if  possible, 
than  a  direct  denial  of  the  wisdom  of  God  would  be.  One  of 
you  admits,  and  the  other  cannot  controvert  this  wisdom;  and 
then  you  both  assert,  that  he  should  not  have  acted  conformably 
to  it  His  goodness  should  have  controlled  his  wisdom.  He 
should  have  changed  the  order  of  the  universe,  or  he  should 
have  broken  the  chain  of  intellectual  beings.    Such  an  assumed 
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conduct  may  be  conformable  to  your  ideas  of  goodneoB.  Bat 
the  ideas  of  God,  if  we  may  ascribe  ideas  to  him^  no  more  than 
his  ways,  are  not  those  of  man;  and  besides,  such  a  oondact  as 
thisy  even  in  human  afEstirs^  can  answer  no  ideas  but  those  of 
weakness,  frailty,  prepossession  and  partiality.  These,  thera- 
fore,  you  would  ascribe  to  the  all-per&ct  Being.  Such  is  your 
impiety.  One  of  you,  that  he  may  have  a.  pretence  to  doubt  of 
God's  existence.  The  other,  that  he  may  have  a  pretence  to  be 
dogmatical  about  the  designs  of  God,  and  the  future  dispensa* 
^  tions  of  his  providence. 


XLV. 

■  ■  •  • 

It  may  be  said  that  the  theist  argues  hypothetically  in  defenoe 
of  the  divine  attributes,  like  the  atheist  and  divine  who  attack 
them.  Now  that  he  argues  in  some  sort  hypothetically,  I  agree. 
But  that  he  argues  in  any  sort  like  them,  I  deny.  An  hypfodie- 
sis,  which  the  phenomena  contradict^  or  which  is  inconsistent 
even  with  one  of  them,  is  not  admissible.  An  hypothesis  which 
they  all  concur  to  establish,  is  scarce  an  hypothe«s.  The  good- 
ness of  God  required  that  this  world  should  be  made  for  the  sake 
of  man,  and  he  only  to  be  happy,  is  an  hypothesis  of  the  fiist 
kind.  That  the  goodness  of  God  did  not  r^uire  this,  and  that 
his  wisdom  requ^ed  something  else,  since  it  appears  in  his  worlai 
that  something  else  has  been  done,  and  since. Us.  works  whidi 
must  be  always  conformable  to  his  attributes  can  alone  enable 
us  to  judge  concerning  these;  this,  I  say,  is  scarce  an  hypothesis. 
It  is  founded  in  fact,  and  is  agreeable  to  our  clearest  and  most 
distinct  ideas.  The  atheist  and  the  divine  argue,  from  what  they 
do  not  know,  against  what  they  do  know;  and  in  order  to  make 
the  imposition  pass,  they  trifle  grossly  between  two  methods  of 
reasoning.  One  proves  ^posteriori  that  there  is  a  first  intelli- 
gent cause  of  all  things.  The  other  supposes  it.  After  this, 
they  attempt  to  prove  ^priori  that  there  is  a  necessary  connec- 
tion between  the  wisdom  and  power  of  this  Being,  and  his  good- 
ness and  justice,  which  are,  they  say,  in  him,  the  very  same  that 
they  are  in  our  ideas.  After  this,  they  return  again  to  the  former 
method,  and  attempt  to  prove  ^  posteriori  that  he  is  neither 
good  nor  j  ust.  The  theist  employs  no  such  artifice.  He  reasons 
uniformly,  from  the  works  of  God  to  his  existence  and  his  attri- 
butes: and  reasoning  in  this  manner  he  raises  no  objection  to 
either,  and  is  able  to  defend  both. 

I  have  spoken  often  of  the  pride  of  man,  as  the  cause  of  many 
errors  in  philosophy,  and  especially  in  the  first  philosophy.  It 
has  no  doubt  a  share  in  determining  the  atheist  to  the  opinions 
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that  have  been  mentioned.  But  the  atheist  has  another  motive. 
His  great  aim  is  to  free  his  mind  from  the  belief  that  there  is  any 
Supreme  Being.  He  struggles  hard  against  demonstration,  and 
catches  at  every  hypothesis  that  may  give  him  a  pretence  to 
doubt.  Such  a  pretence  he  finds  in  that  which  assumes  notions 
of  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  and  of  his  designs  in  favor  of 
man,  and  then  opposes  the  phenomena  to  these  notions.  He  has, 
on  this  occasion,  the  very  singular  advantage  we  have  observed, 
that  many  of  his  adversaries  agree  with  him  in  the  premises, 
help  him  to  establish  them,  and  defend  the  cause  of  theism  very 
ill  against  his  conclusions  afterwards.  Divines,  who  do  in  effect 
no  less  than  betray  this  cause  to  him,  have  likewise  their  private 
motive.  They  are  unwilling  to  lower,  on  any  account,  their 
notions  of  human  worth  and  importance,  or  of  the  designs  of 
God  in  favor  of  man;  and  for  that  reason,  since  these  notions ' 
cannot  be  maintained  on  the  appearances  of  things  that  are, 
they  have  endeavored,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  religions,  to  main- 
tain them  on  the  supposition  of  things  that  may  be:  and  the 
whole  force  of  human  imagination  has  been  employed  to  soothe 
human  pride.  Much  of  what  the  pagans  advanced  hypotheti- 
cally  to  keep  up  these  notions,  in  opposition  to  universal  expe- 
rience, is  indeed  no  longer  hypothetical;  since  it  has  been  admit- 
ted into  Christianity.  It  is  not  hypothetical,  I  mean,  when  it  is 
considered  as  a  matter  of  revelation;  for  it  is  as  hypothetical  as 
ever,  when  it  is  considered  as  an  object  of  reason.  Let  us  leave 
it  then  respectfully  to  revelation,  which  is  sufficient,  or  nothing 
can  be  so,  to  support  it.  Let  us  not  employ  our  reason  about 
things  which  she  must  either  disown,  or  prostitute  herself  to 
maintain.  Let  us  not  employ  her  to  multiply,  or  to  improve  hypo- 
theses. Let  us  employ  her  in  a  manner  to  want  none:  and  that 
we  shall  do  effectually,  if  we  keep  her  within  those  bounds 
which  God  has  prescribed,  by  revealing  in  his  works  so  much 
and  no  more  of  natural  theology,  and  of  natural  religion,  as  he 
thought  it  necessary  for  us  to  know. 

These  precautions  are  the  more  fit  to  be  taken,  because  though 
our  reUgion  forbids  pride,  and  teaches  humility,  yet  the  whole 
system  of  it  tends  to  inspire  the  former  into  all  those  who  are 
not  able  to  discern  the  consistency  of  particular  precepts  and  of 
the  system,  which  I  presume  that  very  few  are.  According  to 
this  system,  man  was  not  only  made  in  the  image  of  God,  but 
the  world  and  he  were  so  made  that  his  happiness  seemed  to  be 
the  final  cause  of  the  whole.  He  fell,  indeed,  from  this  state; 
but  God,  who  suffered  him  to  fall,  rather  than  to  restrain  him  in 
the  exercise  of  his  free  will,  determined  instantly  to  raise  him 
again,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  Son:  whilst  he  abandoned 
myriads  of  £sillen  angels  to  the  fatal  consequences  of  their  revolt. 
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without  any  hopes  of  redemptioii.  Is  it  possible  to  oonoeire 
higher  notions  of  a  created  being,  than  these  revealed  truths 
must  inspire?  Plato  asserted,  on  hk  exalted  notions  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  that  immoitality  was  communicaled  by  a  sort  of 
physical  necessity  to  every  creature  that  this  Being  himself  ere* 
at^.  Christian  philosophers  might  be  led  more  easily  from  the 
ejndted  notions  of  human  nature,  which  these  revealed  truths 
inspire,  to  imagine  that  happiness  was  to  be  communicated  by  a 
sort  of  moral  necessity  to  such  a  creature  as  man.  Allow  me 
one  instance  more.  The  Israelites  were  one  of  the  least,  and 
least  worthy  nations  of  the  earth.  Yet,  Gk>d  chose  them,  aeoord- 
ing  to  the  same  system,  by  a  wonderful  predilection  lor  Uoi 
fiivorite  people,  preferred  them  to  all  the  people  of  the  earth,  and 
assigned  them  a  country  flowing  with  milk  and  hooey.  May 
not  Christian  philosophers  have  been  led,  by  this  example,  to 
believe  that  God  preferred  mankind  to  all  other  inteUectnal  crea- 
tures, and  made  a  particular  world  for  them,  as  he  assigned  a 
particular  country  to  tfie  Israelites?  The  fieicts,  though  received 
m  theology,  are  not,  indeed,  appUcable  to  philosophy.  But  when 
the  mind  is  once  tinctured  by  them,  and  a  habit  contracted  of 
reasoning  fiom  them,  any  thing,  that  appears  anak^us  to  thenit 
will  be  the  more  eadly  admitted. 


XLVI. 

The  confederacy  between  atheists  and  divines  appears  to  have 
been  carried  very  far,  by  what  has  been  said  alresidy.  I  have 
chosen  in  the  reflections  that  have  been  made  to  account  for  the 
physical  and  moral  evil  that  is  in  the  world,  and  to  defend  the 
attributes  of  God,  to  go  up  to  the  source  of  all  the  fiUse  reason- 
ing about  them,  rather  than  to  insist  on  the  topics  that  are  com- 
monly employed:  and  I  hope,  that  the  method  I  have  taken  is 
not  the  worse  for  being  shorter,  plainer,  and  less  metaphjrsicaL 
I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  see  how  the  cause  of  God  can  be 
effectually  pleaded  on  this  head  any  other  way.  But  there  is 
another  head,  on  which  it  must  be  pleaded  likewise;  for  the 
antitheistical  confederacy  does  not  end  here.  Lest  the  bare  exist- 
ence of  evil  should  not  afford  the  atheist  color  enough  to  deny 
the  being  of  God,  nor  the  divine  a  sufficient  foundation  whereon 
to  erect,  by  the  seeming  authority  of  reason,  that  sjrstem  of  ano- 
ther world,  which  is,  and  always  has  been,  of  great  advantage 
to  him  in  this,  they  proceed  to  consider  these  evils  in  the  distri- 
bution of  them.  The  supposed  injustice  of  this  distribution  has 
been  ever  in  their  mouths  a  subject  of  accusation,  not  to  say  of 
invective,  against  the  providence  of  God:  and  they  have  been 
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heard  with  partiality  of  two  kinds,  that  of  love,  and  that  of  aver- 
sion, in  their  favor.  The  good  that  happens  to  themselves,  and 
to  those  with  whom  they  are  intimately  connected,  by  sentiment, 
by  interest,  and  often  by  both,  is  an  object  of  one  partiality 
among  men.  The  evil,  that  happens  to  these,  is  an  object  of  the 
other.  The  order  is  reversed,  when  persons  we  disapprove,  or 
who  stand  in  opposition  to  our  sentiments  or  interests,  are  con- 
cerned. We  hate  the  good,  and  we  love  the  evil  that  happens 
to  them.  Great  advantage  has  been  taken  of  these  natural  dis- 
positions to  attack  successfully  the  divine  providence  in  human 
opinion.  But  here,  indeed,  the  alliance  between  the  atheist  and 
the  divine  breaks  off.  The  former  concludes  directly,  that  there 
is  no  God.  The  latter,  after  all  he  has  done  to  favor  this  opinion 
indirectly,  maintains  still  that  there  is  one.  How  well  the  pre- 
mises common  to  both,  and  their  opposite  conclusions  are  found- 
ed, let  us  examine.  I  fear  that  the  atheist  will  appear,  to  that 
reason  to  which  they  both  appeal,  more  consistent  in  his  absurd- 
ity than  the  divine. 

I  think  I  have  said,  that  artificial  theology  betrays  the  cause 
of  God,  how  sincerely  and  how  piously  soever  some  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  it  may  direct  their  intentions:  and  if  I  have  said  so,  I 
shall  not  recall  my  words.  If  these  men  had  left  the  atheists  to 
assert  alone,  both  vainly  and  foolishly,  that  divine  goodness  re- 
quired the  world  should  be  made  for  the  sake  of  man,  and  that 
God  could  have  no  other  motive  to  create  him,  except  that  of 
communicating  happiness  to  him,  they  might  have  defended  this 
goodness  sufiBciently,  as  I  hope  it  has  been  shown,  and  the  divine 
justice  too,  as  I  hope  it  will  be  shown.  They  would  have  had 
no  after-game  to  play,  nor  any  contradictions  to  reconcile.  The 
Stoics  would  not  have  been  obliged  to  deny  that  to  be  evil, 
which  they  and  every  one  else  felt  to  be  evil;  nor  the  Christians 
to  rest  their  defence  on  this  proposition,  that  the  first  designs  of 
God  were  disappointed  by  the  fall  of  man,  which  cannot  be 
conceived  by  reason,  and  which  the  atheist  will  not  admit  on 
the  authority  of  revelation,  or  rather  of  a  moral,  philosophical, 
Egyptian  allegory.  But  when  they  reasoned  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, as  the  atheist  reasoned,  down  to  his  conclusion  exclusively, 
they  left  themselves  no  pretence  for  not  concurring  in  the  same 
conclusion  but  that  of  an  hypothesis,  and  of  an  hypothesis  which 
cannot,  if  it  is  admitted,  effectually  discharge  the  goodness,  nor 
justice  of  God  at  the  tribunal  of  reason.  Thus  it  seems  plain  to 
me,  that  they  betray  the  cause  of  God;  for  they  undermine  it; 
and  if  the  hypothesis  fails,  that  truth  which  was  raised  on  de- 
monstration fails  with  it,  or  totters  on  so  precarious  a  support. 

To  such  a  risk  at  least  does  artificial  theology,  as  it  is  em- 
ployed in  this  case,  expose  the  first  principle  of  all  religion;  and 
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we  may  apply  to  the  schools  that  teach  it,  what  Aristo  of  Chios 
said  of  some  schools  of  philosophy.  As  caution  was  to  be  used 
lest  men  should  go  debauched  out  of  the  school  of  Aristippus, 
or  morose  out  of  that  of  Zeno,  so  caution  should  be  used  lest 
men  go  infidels  out  of  the  schools  of  Christianity.  A  few  re- 
flections will  show  that  the  risk  I  mention  is  not  imaginary,  but 
very  real.  No  doctrines  were  ever  inculcated  more  strongly  on 
the  minds  of  men,  nor  enforced  by  more  authority  than  those  of 
a  future  state.  The  institutors  of  religions,  and  the  priests  of 
these  religions,  were  careful  to  establish  and  to  maintain  them 
in  belief  They  excited  devotion,  multiplied  observances,  and 
increased  offerings.  By  them,  the  religious  society  has  governed 
principally  in  all  ages;*  and  if  the  priests  of  Egypt  undertook  to 
conduct  men  in  the  way  of  the  gods,  in  the  difficult  road,  in  the 
ineffable  paths,  and  through  the  brazen  gates  that  lead  to  the 
mansions  of  the  blessed,  we  may  quote  priests  in  the  pale  of 
Christianity,  at  this  time,  who  undertake  to  save  men  from  hell, 
to  deliver  them  from  purgatory,  and  to  conduct  them  to  heaven 
through  the  gates  whereof  St.  Peter  has  the  keys,  as  well  as 
others  who  make  some  x)f  the  same  pretensions,  and  who  scruple 
not  10  declare,  that  if  this  doctrine  be  taken  away,  all  difference 
between  good  and  bad  is  taken  away,  and  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  religion  left.  To  this  authority  we  must  add  that  of  legisla- 
tors and  magistrates,  who  have  for  political  purposes  authorised 
the  same  doctrines,  solemnised  them  by  religious  institutions, 
like  those  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  confirmed  them  by  laws, 
and  set  education,  the  great  nurse  of  theological  opinions,  on 
their  side.  These  are  great  advantages,  and  yet  we  do  not  find 
that  this  doctrine  ever  had  an  effect  suitable  to  them,  or  to  the 
importance  of  it.  Remote  considerations,  though  they  are 
believed,  have  not  indeed  the  same  influence  that  immediate 
objects  have.  But  they  have  an  influence  proportionable  to  the 
belief  of  them;  and  they  must  have  this  influence,  especially  in 
a  case  like  this,  where  the  punishments  held  out  are  unavoida- 
ble, and  no  man  can  hope,  as  every  man  does  in  all  other  cases, 
to  escape  them. 

I  do  not  say,  that  to  believe  a  future  state  is  to  believe  a  vul- 
gar error:  but  this  I  say,  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  reason; 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  it  capable  of  demonstration,  and  no  one 
ever  returned  that  irremeable  way  to  give  us  an  assurance  of 
the  fact.  It  was,  therefore,  originally  a  hypothesis  and  it  may, 
therefore  be  a  vulgar  error.  It  was  taken  upon  trust  by  the  peo- 
ple who  first  adopted  it,  and  made  prevalent  by  art  and  industry 
among  the  vulgar  who  never  examine,  till  it  came  to  be  doubted, 
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disputed  and  denied  by  such  as  did  examine.  It  was  made  like 
many  other  opinions  that  had  no  better  foundations,  subservient 
to  philosophical  systems,  and  political  institutions.  It  was  ad- 
vanced in  answer  to  the  great  atheistical  argument,  drawn  from 
the  prosperity  of  wicked  men.  It  was  applied  to  enforce  human 
laws,  by  divine  and  temporary  rewards  and  punishments,  by 
the  fear  of  others  more  grievous,  and  more  lasting,  to  procure 
greater  authority  to  governors  and  more  submission  from  the 
governed.  It  was  communicated  from  Egypt,  the  mother  of 
good  policy  as  well  as  of  superstition,  to  Greece.  The  luxuriant 
imaginations  of  that  people  improved  it,  and  the  Mythologia  de 
Inferis  became  a  favorite  theme  of  their  poets,  of  Orpheus,  of 
Homer  and  so  downwards  even  to  their  dramatic  writers.  There 
seems  likewise  to  have  been  a  custom  then,  not  very  unlike  to 
that  which  prevailed  about  two  centuries  ago  in  the  Christian 
church  generally  and  much  later,  I  believe,  in  Spain,  the  custom 
I  mean  of  acting  mysteries.  Such  these  representations  were 
called  by  the  heathens,  and  the  same  kind  of  reUgious  fopperies 
retained  the  same  name  among  Christians. 

But  that  which  gave  the  greatest  credit  to  this  doctrine,  and 
spread  it  most,  was  the  authority  of  Homer  and  Plato.  The 
former  was  gravely  quoted  by  philosophers,  as  a  philosopher,  a 
historian  and  a  divine,  and  all  as  properly  no  doubt,  as  the  latter. 
The  Romans  took  this  doctrine  and  these  mysteries  from  the 
Greeks:  and  the  Greeks  carried  them  back,  when  they  conquer- 
ed Asia  and  Egypt,  to  countries  from  whence  they  received 
them.  Homer  and  Plato  were  in  the  zenith  of  their  glory  at  the 
time  of  Alexander's  expedition,  and  they  continued  to  be  so,  in 
the  reigns  of  his  successors.  Whether  the  Jews  who  began 
about  or  a  little  before  this  time  to  have  schools,  and  to  engraft 
from  foreign  stocks  on  their  own  law,  might  not  have  taken  the 
first  hints  of  a  future  state  from  some  of  their  neighbors,  I  know 
not.  But  it  is  most  probable  that  this  doctrine  was  not  known, 
or  at  least  not  taught  amongst  them,  till  the  disputes  in  their 
schools  eave  a  rise  to  the  sects  of  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  in 
their  church.  The  most  considerable  persons,  the  richest  says 
Josephus,  adhered  to  the  Sadducees,  who  adhered  so  strictly  to 
the  law  of  Moses  that  they  could  not  admit  a  doctrine  whereof 
there  appeared  no  traces  in  it,  and,  therefore,  denied  the  resur- 
rection. The  Pharisees  or  the  Separatists,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  ready  to  admit  things  marvellous  in  doctrine,  and  supersti- 
tious in  practice;  to  reconcile  them,  if  they  could,  to  the  written, 
or  to  justify  them  by  an  oral  law;  for  no  expedient  serves  the 
purpose  of  innovators  better  than  that  of  a  blind  tradition.  All 
this  was  proper  to  strike  the  multitude:  and  the  multitude  fol- 
lowed the  Pharisees.    Thus  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  and 
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even  of  a  transmigration  of  souls,  slided  into  the  system  of 
Judaism  before  the  coming  of  Christ:  and  yet  they  who  adopt- 
ed this  doctrine  then  had  no  better  authority  for  it  than  that  of 
Egyptian  priests^  Greek  poets,  and  Pythagorean  and  Platonic 
hypothesis. 

True  it  is  that  the  imnflortality  of  the  soul,  and  future  rewards 
and  punishments,  some  parts  of  what  philosophers  and  poets  had 
imagined,  were  sanctified  by  revelation  soon  afterwards.  Thus 
sanctified,  they  deserve  our  respect,  and  challenge  the  implicit 
belief  of  every  Christian.  Thus,  and  thus  alone  they  are  main- 
tained in  opinion,  and  not  by  the  futile  reasonings  of  divines 
with  which  we  have  to  do  here.  These  are  called  demonstra- 
tions by  the  men  who  make  them,  and  who  triumph  in  them  as 
if  they  were  sufficient  of  themselves  and  must  convince  by  their 
own  evidence.  But  the  truth  is,  they  would  have  little  effect  on 
the  minds  of  men,  if  they  did  not  pass  for  superabundant  proofe 
of  what  is  made  certain  by  revelation,  and  if  the  respect  that 
men  pay  to  revelation  did  not  screen  these  reasoners  from  being 
attacked  so  directly,  and  in  so  many  ways  as  they  would  be 
otherwise,  and  as  they  deserve  to  be,  for  presuming  to  rest  all 
religion  both  natural  and  revealed  on  their  metaphysical  refine- 
ments, and  their  abstract  reasonings  It  priori. 

The  most  zealous  asserters  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the  warmest 
defenders  of  his  providence,  and  they  who  were  the  most  per- 
suaded of  the  necessity  of  a  religion  to  preserve  morality,  and 
the  good  order  of  civil  government,  were  far  from  this  presump- 
tion. Some  of  them  rather  hoped  than  believed  the  immortality 
of  the  soul;  and  if  they  admitted  a  future  state,  they  laughed  at 
the  old  women's  tales,  the  aniles  fahxdse  of  an  hell  and  the  furies. 
They  either  rejected  the  doctrine,  or  they  admitted  it  by  halves. 
It  was  not  only  problematical  in  the  opinions  of  theistical  phi- 
losophers, but  it  seems,  in  several  instances,  to  have  had  little  hold 
on  vulgar  opinion;  notwithstanding  the  means  that  had  been 
used  to  inculcate  it.  One  instance,  and  a  remarkable  one  it  is, 
shall  be  given.  Tully*  in  a  public  pleading,  wherein  we  may 
assure  ourselves  that  he  was  careful  to  let  nothing  fall,  that 
might  be  an  occasion  of  scandal  by  contradicting  and  ridiculing 
the  religious  established  opmions,  speaking  of  Oppianicus,  who 
had  been  condemned  only  to  banishment,  and,  after  saying  that 
he  should  have  killed  himself,  adds — "  nam  nunc  quidem'^  (Op- 
pianicus was  then  dead  in  his  exile)  "quid  tandem  illi  mali  mors 
attulit?  Nisi  fort^  ineptiis  ac  fabulis  ducimur  ut  existimemus 
ilium  apud  inferos  impiorum  supplicia  perferre  ....  actum  esse 
praecipitem  in  sceleratorum  sedem  atque  regionem.   Quae  si  falsa 
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sint,  id  quod  omnes  intelligunt,  quid  ei  tandem  mors  eripuit 
praeter  sensum  doioris?'* 

The  use  I  make  of  this  deduction  is  to  show  that  the  doctrine 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  having  been  precariously 
estabUshed,  and  neither  generally  nor  entirely  believed  by  those 
who  believed  the  existence  of  God  on  better  foundations,  there 
is  a  real  danger  to  this  first  principle  of  all  religion  arising  from 
the  hypothesis  against  which  I  contend.  Reason,  experience  and 
self-consciousness  prove  to  me  that  a  man  may  be  thoroughly 
convinced,  that  there  is  a  Supreme  and  self-existent  Being  of  in- 
finite power  and  wisdom;  without  subscribing  to  such  notions  of 
his  moral  attributes  as  divines  would  impose,  or  believing  them 
any  more  capable  than  himself,  of  determining  what  these  attri- 
butes required  that  God  should  do.  But  I  can  easily  conceive, 
at  the  same  time,  that  by  eloquent  discourses  on  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  and  the  misery  of  human  kind,  by  the  cajolement 
of  appeals  to  his  passions  and  to  his  senses,  this  man  may  be 
induced  to  think  that  the  misery  of  mankind  overbalances  their 
happiness  in  general;*  and  that  in  particular  the  criminal  have 
many  times  the  lot  of  the  innocent,  and  the  innocent  that  of  the 
criminal:  from  whence  he  may  conclude,  that  God  is  an  unjust 
and  cruel  Being,  and  deals  unreasonably  with  his  creatures  un- 
less he  has  given  them  immortal  souls,  and  there  be  another 
world  he  makes  proper  amends  to  the  good,  at  least  for  what 
they  have  sufiered  in  this.  The  man  is  brought  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  precipice.  He  cannot  believe  a  God  unjust,  cruel, 
unreasonable;  but  he  may  find  it  as  difficult  to  believe  a  God 
who  acts  against  his  attributes,  and  the  perfections  of  his  nature, 
in  one  system,  only  to  have  a  reason  the  more  for  acting  agree- 
ably to  them  in  another.  In  a  word,  he  may  be  led  by  theology, 
if  he  does  not  start  back  and  revert  to  his  former  ways  of  thinking, 
firom  theism  into  atheism.  Des  Cartes  and  his  followers  have 
been  justly  censured  for  resting  the  truth  of  God's  existence  on 
their  favorite  proof,  drawn  from  the  idea  which  they  assume  that 
the  mind  can  frame  of  an  all-perfect  Being,  and  neglecting  or 
even  rejecting  every  other.  Divines  are  justly  liable  to  the  same 
censure;  for  though  they  admit  all  the  proofs  that  establish 
this  great  truth,  yet  they  rest  the  validity  of  them  ultimately  on 
the  hypothesis  here  mentioned,  and  expose  such  as  cannot  take 
this  hypothesis  for  a  demonstration,  to  the  danger  of  mistaking 
the  demonstrations  for  hypotheses. 

*  Relig.  of  Nat.  delineated  p.  205,  et  seq. 
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This  danger,  great  as  it  is,  appears  to  such  a  divine  as  Clarke, 
or  is  represented  by  him,  to  be  none  at  all.  He  who  does  not 
believe  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  to  be  just 
such  as  the  doctor  conceives  them,  and  as  essential  to  the  divine 
nature  as  the  natural  attributes,  has  the  doctor's  consent  to  be- 
lieve no  God  at  all.  This  is  the  angular  stone  of  artificial  theology. 
Grant  to  the  divine  that  these  attributes  and  the  eternal  reason 
of  things  are  such  as  he  conceives  them  to  be,  and  he  will  raise 
Whatever  schemes  he  pleases  of  divine  economy.  He  will  show 
you  what  God  was,  and  is  obliged  to  do  as  creator  and  governor 
of  the  world,*  and  what  he^must  do  to  correct  his  first  plan,  to 
set  the  disorders  and  inequalities  of  it  right,  and  to  make  the 
whole  design  appear  at  its  consummation,  what  it  does  not  ap- 
pear at  present,  a  design  worthy  of  infinite  wisdom,  justice  and 
goodness.  Refuse  to  grant  what  he  assumes,  and  he  proves 
nothing  with  all  his  pomp  of  argument,  and  airs  of  demonstration. 
This  profane  application  and  impudent  abuse  of  reason  is  grown 
go  common,  that  they  who  are  guilty  of  it  do  not  perceive  it  to 
be  what  it  is;  and  that  every  little  smatterer  in  artificial  theology, 
who  clambers  up  into  a  pulpit,  talks  of  the  nature,  attributes  and 
providence  of  the  Supreme,  ineffable,  incomprehensible  Being, 
with  such  assurance  as  would  be  unpardonable  presumption  in 
angels  and  archangels  themselves. 

How  should  it  be  less?  How  should  finite  measure  infinite? 
God's  manner  of  knowing  is  ours  no  more  than  his  manner  of 
being.  At  least,  I  think,  that  one  of  these  propositions  may  be 
reduced,  as  well  as  the  other,  to  absurdity.  But  if  his  manner 
of  knowing  could  be  supposed,  without  absurdity,  the  same, 
would  it  not  be  still  absurd  to  suppose  the  objects  of  omniscience 
as  confined,  as  the  objects  of  human  science?  And  yet  they 
must  be  so,  if  the  eternal  reason  of  things,  by  which  the  divine 
wisdom  conducts  them  all,  be  just  the  same  as  it  appears  to  be 
to  the  understanding  of  every  rational  being,  and  if  God  appeals 
to  man  himself  for  his  conduct  towards  man.  When  God  com- 
municates any  knowledge  to  any  of  his  creatures,  it  is  such  as  he 
thinks  necessary  for  them,  and  it  is,  therefore,  communicated  in 
a  manner  proportionable  to  their  conceptions.  Thus  he  has 
communicated  to  mankind  in  his  works  some  knowledge  of 
himself,  more  of  the  world  they  inhabit,  and  still  more  of  their 
state,  their  duty,  and  their  interest  in  it.    What  he  has  not  given 
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them  the  means  of  knowing,  according  to  their  manner  of  know- 
ing, they  are  ignorant  of:  and,  therefore,  though  the  particular 
reasons  and  final  causes  of  some  few  things  relatively  to  them- 
selves, and  to  their  system,  are  known  to  them,  yet  even  these 
are  in  many  more  instances  unknown,  and  the  reasons  relatively 
to  God,  for  constituting  these  and  all  other  things  as  they  are 
constituted,  can  be  known  to  God  alone,  who  sees  them  intuitively 
in  himself,  who  is  in  himself  the  eternal  reason.  They  cannot 
be  objects  of  human  understanding;  for  they  are  not  conceivable 
by  human  ideas:  and  it  is  impossible  to  hear  men  with  patience^ 
when  they  endeavor  to  palm  upon  us,  most  impertinently,  their 
notions  of  glory  and  honor  for  instance,  and  to  make  them  pass 
for  the  motives  that  determine  God. 

We  receive  ideas  from  sensation  and  reflection,  and  we  frame 
others  by  the  several  operations  of  our  minds  about  these.  Our 
minds  have  no  other  objects  when  they  exercise  the  power  of 
thinking,  whatever  that  be.  These  ideas  do  not  go  far  into  the 
extent  of  being,  nor  our  power  of  thinking,  by  consequence: 
and  even  in  this  extent  our  most  simple  ideas  are  sometimes 
fallacious,  our  most  complex  ideas  unsteady,  and  many  of  them 
imperfect  and  inadequate,  confused  and  obscure.  There  is 
somewhat  more.  Our  knowledge  does  not  extend  even  to  all 
our  ideas.  Let  me  borrow  two  examples  from  Mr.  Locke. 
^  We  have  the  ideas  of  a  square,  a  circle,  and  equality,  and  yet 
shall  never  be  able,  perhaps,  to  find  a  circle  equal  to  a  square, 
and  to  know  certainly  that  it  is  so.  We  have  the  ideas  of  mat- 
ter and  thinking,  but  possibly  shall  never  be  able  to  know  whether 
any  mere  material  being  thinks  or  no.''  In  like  manner,  and 
far  more  strongly,  it  may  be  said,  that  supposing  us  to  have  ideas 
of  divine  wisdom,  goodness  and  justice,  there  will  be  various 
phenomena  still,  whereof  we  may  have  very  clear  and  distinct 
ideas,  and  wherein  we  shall  never  be  able  to  discover  how  wis- 
dom coincides  with  goodness  or  justice,  nor  be  able  to  make  the 
application  of  the  phenomena  to  the  attributes.  Thus  the  case 
would  stand,  supposing  our  ideas  of  these  attributes  in  God  as 
adequate  as  our  ideas  of  a  square,  a  circle,  equality,  matter,  and 
thought.  But  it  grows  much  stronger,  when  we  consider  how 
inadequate  our  ideas  of  these  attributes  must  necessarily  be,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  infinite  distance  between  the  divine  and 
human  nature,  but  on  account  of  the  numberless  and  to  us  un- 
known relations,  respectively  to  all  which  the  divine  providence 
acts:  which,  if  we  did  know  them,  we  should  be  unable  to  com- 
pare, and  in  which,  therefore,  the  harmony  of  divine  perfections 
would  not  be  discernible  by  us.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  we 
may  conclude,  safely  from  error,  and  in  direct  opposition  to 
Clarke,  that  goodness  and  justice  in  God  cannot  be  conceived, 
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without  manifest  presumption  and  impiety,  to  be  '<  the  same  as 
in  the  ideas  we  frame  of  these  perfections,  when  we  consider 
them  in  men,  or  when  we  reason  about  them  abstractly  in  them- 
selves; but  that  in  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world  they  are 
something  transcendent,  and  of  which  we  cannot  make  any  true 
judgment,  nor  argue  with  any  certainty  about  them.'* 

Thus  I  think,  and  if  1  wanted  any  authority  to  justify  me  I 
could  find  it  in  Dr.  Barrow,  and  in  St.  Paul,  whom  I  quote 
rather  as  a  theologian  than  an  inspired  apostle,  since  we  consider 
this  whole  matter  on  principles  of  reason  and  not  of  revelation. 
The  former  begins  his  sermon,  on  a  text  taken  from  the  episde 
of  the  latter  to  the  Romans,*  how  unsearchable  are  his  judg- 
ments, and  his  ways  past  finding  out?  by  observing  that  when 
God  rejected  the  greatest  part  of  his  ancient  people,  for  thebr  re- 
fusal to  embrace  the  gospel,  and  took  the  Gentiles  into  his  favor; 
the  advocates  of  Judaism  argued  against  this  proceeding  from 
their  ideas  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  justice,  and  the  other  moral 
attributes.  "This  proceeding,  they  said,  argued  his  former 
affection  to  them  to  have  been  misplaced.  It  impleaded  his 
ancient  covenant,  and  law,  of  imperfection.  It  supplanted  his 
own  designs.  It  unravelled  all  that  he  had  been  doing  for  many 
ages."  St.  Paul  answered  the  advocates  of  Judaism  by  other 
arguments  taken  from  "  ideas  of  general  equity,  of  the  nature  of 
God,  of  his  attributes,  of  his  relations  to  men,  &c."  But  after 
he  had  steered  his  discourse,  through  all  these  rocks,  which,  I 
presume,  would  have  been  such  for  Clarke,  if  they  were  such 
for  St.  Paul,  <•  he  thought  it  safe  to  cast  anchor,  that  is,  to  wind 
up  the  contest  in  this  modest  intimation,  that,  whatever  he  could 
say,  might  not  perhaps  exhaust  the  difficulty,  nor  void  all  scruple; 
and  that,  therefore,  in  this,  and  in  all  such  cases,  for  entire  satis- 
faction we  should  have  recourse  to  the  incomprehensible  wis- 
dom of  God,  who  frequently  in  the  course  of  his  providence  or- 
dereth  things  in  methods  transcending  our  ability  to  discover  or 
trace."  St.  Paul  did  not  pretend  that  his  manner  of  accounting, 
for  rejecting  the  Jews  and  calling  in  the  Gentiles,  was  infalhble 
demonstration,  certain  and  necessary,  even  as  certain  as  the  at- 
tributes of  God.  Much  less  did  he  affirm,  that  if  his  arguments, 
concerning  the  dispensations  of  providence,  were  not  a  demon- 
stration, there  was  no  demonstration  of  the  being  of  God:  and 
yet,  surely,  besides  the  difference  between  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  minister  of  St.  James's,  it  could  not  be  harder 
to  prove,  that  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  vocation  of  the 
Gentiles  were  consistent  with  the  goodness  and  justice  of  God, 
than  to  prove  that  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  is 
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necessary  to  justify  his  attributes,  and  to  render  his  dispensations 
in  this  world  consistent  with  them. 

Dr.  Barrow  proceeds  to  consider  several  reasons,  why  we 
cannot  clearly  discern  the  entire  congruity  of  providential  dis- 
pensations to  the  divine  attributes,  as  he  expresses  himself  in 
another  place.  He  could  not  cut  the  knot  at  once,  nor  bring 
the  same  charge  as  we  have  done  directly  against  the  presump- 
tion of  men  of  his  own  order.  He  was  a  divine,  he  was  a 
preacher,  he  was  to  keep  up  the  cant  of  the  pulpit.  He  gives, 
therefore,  some  reasons  of  a  prudential  kind,  which  may  have 
determined  God  to  veil  his  face  with  a  cloud,  and  to  wrap  up 
his  power  in  some  obscurity,  such  for  instance  as  these,  that  he 
may  not  confound  our  weak  sight,  that  he  may  exalt  our  faith, 
that  he  may  appear  God  indeed,  or  that  we  may  be  well  assured 
concerning  a  future  account,  and  forced  in  our  thoughts  to  recur 
thither  for  a  resolution  of  all  emergent  doubts  and  difficulties. 
Such  flimsy  stuff  is  a  man  like  this  obliged  to  vend,  when  he  has 
put  on  a  black  gown  and  a  band.  But  he  lays  his  stress  on 
another  kind  of  reasoning,  and  such  as  is  truly  decisive.  <<  As 
the  dealings  of  very  wise,"  he  says,  and  we  may  add,  of  very 
just  and  good  men,  <<  are  sometimes  founded  upon  maxims,  and 
admit  justifications  not  obvious  nor  penetrable  by  vulgar  conceit, 
80  may  God  act  according  to  rules  of  wisdom  and  justice  which 
it  may  be  quite  impossible  by  our  faculties  to  apprehend,  or  with 
our  means  to  descry.  As  there  are  natural  modes  of  being  and 
operation  ....  so  there  may  be  prudential  and  moral  rules  of 
proceeding,  far  above  our  reach  ....  peculiar  objects  of  divine 
wisdom,  and  not  to  be  understood  by  any  creature  ....  especial- 
ly by  creatures  who  stand  in  the  lowest  form  of  intelligence,  one 

remove  from  beasts In  fine,  those  rules  of  equity  and 

experience  which  we  in  our  transactions  with  one  another  do 
use  ....  if  they  be  applied  to  the  dealings  of  God  will  be 
found  very  incongruous  or  deficient,  the  case  being  vastly  altered 
from  that  infinite  distance  in  nature  and  state  between  God  and 
us,  and  from  the  immense  differences  which  his  relations  towards 
us  have  from  our  relations  to  one  another."  These  two  great 
divines  are,  you  see,  on  my  side.  They  are  both  of  the  same 
opinion  that  Clarke  censures:  and  if  his  censures  were  as  just  as 
they  are  dogmatical,  St.  Paul  himself  would  be  one  of  those  men 
who  take  in  reality  the  moral  attributes  of  God  entirely  away, 
and  who  may  on  the  same  grounds  deny  his  natural  attributes.* 

•  Evid.  p.  36. 
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XLVIII. 

It  is  time  to  have  done  with  Clarke,  especially  since  I  leave 
this  part  of  the  argument  in  much  better  hands  than  my  own,  in 
those  of  Dr.  Barrow  and  St.  Paul,  who  deny  to  him  the  very 
principle  from  which,  as  from  a  common  source,  all  the  accusa- 
tions of  Providence  are  deduced  by  him,  by  many  other  divines, 
and  by  the  whole  tribe  of  atheists.  I  proceed  to  take  notice  of 
another  writer,  and  to  examine  another  of  those  assumptions 
which  are  employed  by  these  men,  whether  divines  or  theists, 
to  maintain  their  charge.  That  we  are  very  incompetent  judges 
of  the  moral  attributes  of  God  and  of  the  eternal  reason  of  things; 
that  it  is  unpardonable  presumption  in  us  to  pronounce  what 
both  or  either  of  them  required'  that  God  should  do  in  the  origi- 
nal constitution  of  our  system,  or  requires  that  he  should  do  in 
the  government  of  it;  these  truths,  I  say,  are  so  evident,  that  he 
who  denies  them,  does  not  deserve  to  be  argued  against  any 
longer.  "Quae  perspicua  sunt  longa  esse  non  debent."  The 
determination  of  them  should  in  reason  determine  the  whole 
dispute.  Infinite  wisdom  and  infinite  power  have  made  things 
as  they  are:  how  goodness  and  justice  required  that  they  should 
be  made,  is  neither  coram  judice,  nor  to  any  rational  purpose  to 
inquire.  For  greater  satisfaction,  however,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  show  that  neither  the  state  of  mankind  in  this  life,  in  general, 
nor  the  lot  of  good  and  bad  men,  in  particular,  are  ^uch  as  they 
have  been  represented  to  serve  the  purposes  of  some  persons; 
and  that  if  they  were  such,  the  hypothesis  of  a  life  to  come 
would  not  restore  by  reason  the  goodness  and  justice,  which 
these  men  endeavor  to  destroy  by  appeals  to  reason  and  to 
passion. 

The  solemn  author  of  the  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated,  whom 
Clarke  had  in  his  eye  perhaps,  when  he  described  his  fourth  sort 
of  theists,  whether  this  treatise  had  been  then  published  or  not, 
places  himself  on  the  same  bench  with  Minos.  Minos  was  the 
son  of  Jupiter,  and  the  disciple  of  his  father.  So  Plato  calls 
him,  in  order  to  insinuate,  as  I  believe,  that  nothing  less  than 
the  wisdom  of  the  Supreme  Being  was  sufficient  for  the  task 
assigned  to  this  infernal  judge.  But  I  think,  on  recollection,  that 
I  must  recall  my  words,  and  say  that  Wollaston  places  himself 
far  above  Minos.  He  judges  God  as  well  as  man.  Departed 
souls  appear  at  the  tribunal  of  the  other,  where  they  are  punished 
for  the  evil  they  have  done,  or  recompensed  for  the  evil  they 
have  suffered,  in  this  world.  But  he  erects  this  court  of  judica- 
ture, establishes  the  general  laws  of  it,  as  he  judges  the  perfec- 
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tions  of  the  divine  nature  required  that  they  should  be  established, 
and  distinguishes,  and  weighs  the  kinds  of  happiness,  or  misery, 
that  fall  to  the  share  of  different  men.  Clear,  and  mixed  happi- 
ness, avoidable,  and  unavoidable  misery  in  the  whole,  or  avoid- 
able so  far  that  the  creature  would  choose  rather  to  bear  the  re- 
mainder than  miss  the  proportion  of  happiness:  all  which  must 
come  into  consideration  with  the  good  and  the  evil  men  have 
done,  at  that  judgment  seat,  where  they  are  to  be  tried  after 
death  for  what  they  have  done  in  life. 

In  his  attempt  to  prove,  from  the  nature  of  an  all-perfect 
Being,  that  God  created  the  human  soul  immortal,  because  the 
mortality  of  it  does  not  consist  with  reason,  this  author  has  the 
temerity  to  assert  that  he  who  says  the  contrary,  must  say  in 
consequence  either  that  God  is  unreasonable,  unjust,*  and  cruel, 
or  that  no  man  has  a  greater  share  of  misery  unavoidable  than 
of  happiness.  Nay  further,  the  existence  of  an  all-perfect  Being 
depends  so  much,  according  to  this  theist,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a 
future  state,t  that  one  single  instance  of  unfortunate  virtue  and 
of  prosperous  wickedness  in  this  world  would  be  to  him  a 
sufficient  argument  for  such  a  state.  His  reason  is,  that  God 
cannot  be  unjust  nor  unreasonable  in  any  one  instance,  which  is 
undoubtedly  true.  But  on  this  supposition  he  would  be  so  in 
one  instance,  if  there  was  no  future  state.  One  instance  of  these 
kinds,  therefore,  would  have  been  to  WoUaston  a  demonstration 
against  the  existence  of  an  all-perfect  Being,  without  the  hypo- 
thesis of  such  a  state.  This  is  strange  theism.  Artificial  theo- 
logy is  neither  more  dogmatical,  nor  more  absurd:  and  the  belief 
of  God's  existence  hangs  by  a  twine  in  both. 

To  support  this  hypothesis,  he  gives  a  most  exaggerated  de- 
scription of  the  misfortunes  to  which  particular  men  are  liable  in 
this  world,  and  a  very  ridiculous  as  well  as  exaggerated  descrip- 
tion of  the  general,  and  the  usual  state  of  mankind;  both  which 
are  assumed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  reasonable 
cause.  Let  us  consider  the  last  first,  as  the  natural  order  seems 
to  require.  Whilst  the  Clarkes  and  WoUastons  of  the  age  accuse 
the  providence  of  God  by  arguments  drawn  from  his  nature, 
and  from  the  eternal  reason  of  things,  both  as  imperfectly  known 
to  them  as  to  you  and  me;  let  us  defend  this  providence  by  argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  actual  constitu- 
tions of  the  world,  both  equally  well  known  to  them  and  to  us. 
Instead  of  hearkening  to  them,  let  us  hearken  to  God,  who 
speaks  to  us  in  his  works;  and  instead  of  pronouncing  what  it 
was  right  for  him  to  do,  believe  all  he  has  done,  for  that  very 
reason,  right.    Let  us  be  prepared  to  meet  with  several  appear- 
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anoesi  which  we  cannot  explain,  nor  therefore  reconcile  to  the 
ideas  we  endeavor  to  form  of  the  divine  perfections.  But  let  ns 
remember  too  that  as  the  pretended  science  of  the  men,  against 
whom  we  dispute,  exposes  them  to  error,  as  they  render  the  great 
truths  of  theism  doubtful,  or  at  least  perplexed  by  blending  thea 
up  in  an  imaginary  scheme  of  divine  economy;  so  we  may  be 
secure  from  error  by  a  modest  avowal  of  ignorance,  wlMie 
human  knowledge  ceases:  and  as  the  imperfections  of  created 
beings  prove  them  to  be  created,  not  self-existent,  so  the  very 
deficiencies  of  the  knowledge  we  have  will  be  so  many  proob 
of  its  truth.  They  must  be  necessarily  such;  for  if  it  be  true 
that  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite  power  created,  and  govern  the 
universe,  it  cannot  but  follow  that  some  of  the  phenomena  may 
be  proportionable,  and  that  others  must  be  disproportionable  to 
our,  and  to  every  other  finite  undeistanding. 


XLIX. 

Having  premised  what  I  thought  proper  in  this  place,  I 
observe,  that  the  representation  made  of  the  general  state  of 
mankind,  proves  nothing,  or  proves  too  much.  It  proves  nothing 
if  a  gradation  of  animal  beings  appeared  neoessaiy  or  fit  in  the 
divine  ideas,  that  is,  to  speak  less  Piatoni<^ly  and  mora  ration- 
ally, to  the  supreme  or  divine  reason  and  intention;  for  in  that 
case  why  should  not  we  be  the  creatures  that  we  are?  It  proves 
or  attempts  to  prove  too  much,  if  it  be  intended  to  prove  that  there 
is,  or  that  there  should  have  been  no  such  chain  of  being;  for  as 
we  see  that  there  is  one  almost  from  nonentity  up  to  man,  and 
have  the  most  probable  reasons  to  persuade  as  that  it  continues 
up  to  natures  infinitely  below  the  divine  but  vastly  superior  to  the 
human;  so  there  is  surely  no  metaphysical  nor  theological  pre- 
sumption  mad  enough  to  assert  that  we  are  capable  of  knowing 
what  the  constitution,  order  and  harmony  of  a  universe  require. 

But  now,  whether  such  a  gradation  of  being  goes  through  the 
whole  universe,  or  whether  it  be  confined  to  our  planet  and 
stops  at  man,  as  the  ignorance  and  pride  of  ancient  philosophers 
induced  them  to  believe,  why  is  not  the  general  state  of  man- 
kind consistent  with  the  idea  of  a  reasonable  cause?  This  rea- 
sonable cause  may  have  produced  such  creatures  as  we  are 
either  relatively  to  that  chain  whereof  we  make  a  necesary  link, 
or  independently  of  it,  and  on  other  motives  at  which  it  is  impos- 
sible we  should  even  guess.  When  objections  are  made  to  such 
things  as  appear  inconsistent  with  the  perfections  of  an  all-perfect 
Being  in  the  Bible,  the  divine's  answer  is  that  of  St.  Paul,  ^  0 
altitudo!    The  4Bame  divine  objects  to  the  works  of  Grod,  and 
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will  not  be  answered  by  the  same  exclamations.  My  ignorance 
is  made  a  suiBcient  reason  for  submitting  implicitly  to  whatever 
I  find  in  this  book,  as  agreeable  to  the  perfections  of  the  Deity; 
and  yet  my  ignorance  is  not  allowed  to  be  a  reason  for  submit- 
ting in  the  same  manner  to  whatever  I  find  in  the  book  of  nature 
that  God  has  actually  done,  as  agreeable  to  these  perfections; 
This  may  be  called  very  justly  theological  effronterj'^  in  the  divine; 
and  it  is  at  least  as  absurd  in  the  theist  to  ask,  whether  the  con- 
ditions of  humanity,  the  various  objects  which  men  pursue,  and 
the  various  scenes  of  their  lives  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
compose  an  end  worthy  a  first  cause  perfectly  reasonable?  The 
learned  author  might  have  asked  with  far  less  impropriety,  wheth- 
er the  lowest  employments,  to  which  legislators  and  magistrates 
subject  some  of  the  persons  they  govern  in  political  societies, 
compose  an  end  worthy  of  them?  The  answer  would  be,  that 
considered  by  themselves,  they  do  not,  but  that  considered  as 
parts  of  a  general  system,  wherein  the  most  minute  are  necessary 
to  make  the  whole  complete,  they  do:  and  that  even  considered 
by  themselves,  they  are  worthy  at  least  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  assigned. 

In  what  I  have  written  to  you  about  human  knowledge,  I 
have  insisted  on  one  observation,  which  I  will  recall,  and  apply 
to  the  present  case.  The  present  case  will  justify  the  observation, 
and  both  together  will  discover  very  clearly  the  principal  source 
from  which  all  the  perplexity,  and  all  the  tedious  disputes  con- 
oerning  the  origin  of  evil,  and  the  supposed  unjust  dispensations 
of  Providence,  as  well  as  most  other  metaphysical  and  indetermi- 
nable questions,  have  arisep.  The  synthetical  method  of  reason- 
ing by  arguments  ^  priori,  that  is  by  arguments  deduced  from 
principles  assumed  to  be  evident,  is  very  commodious  for  many 
philosophical  and  theological  purposes.  But  it  may  lead  us 
imperceptibly  into  eiTor,  and  we  can  never  be  sure  that  it  leads 
us  to  truth,  unless  these  principles  are  self-evident,  or  unless  their 
evidence  be  demonstrated  by  the  analytical  method,  that  is,  by 
argumemts  ii  posteriori,  that  is,  by  tracing  it  up  from  the  known 

f)henomena.  Now,  it  happens  unfortunately  for  truth,  that  phi- 
osophers  and  divines  catch  at  certain  principles  through  levity, 
through  a  too  implicit  confidence,  or  through  design,  and  argue 
dogmatically  from  them  in  the  synthetical  method  without  a  due 
regard  to  the  analytical.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  wisdom  of  God 
does  not  appear  alike  in  all  the  phenomena;  but,  as  far  as  we 
can  discover,  it  appears  in  the  greatest  and  the  least  to  our 
astonishment,  and  the  proofs  of  it  multiply  in  an  exact  proportion 
to  our  discoveries,  whilst  no  one  of  these  can  be  strained  into  a 
repugnancy  to  it,  for  if  any  of  them  could,  the  case  would  be 
altered  extremely.     This  wisdom,  therefore,  is  established  by 
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the  &nal3rtical  method,  and  we  may  reason  safely  from  our  ide«i 
of  it  in  the  synthetical  But  the  same  cannot  be  said  (^  the  monl 
attributes,  which  we  ascribe  to  the  Supreme  Being,  according  to 
our  ideas  of  them.  The  superiority  we  have  over  the  rest  of 
the  animals,  that  are  our  feUo  w  inhabitants  of  this  world,  whkh 
is  imaginary,  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  and  real,  without  doubly 
on  the  whole,  and  several  particular  phenomena,  wherein  riitne 
is  rewarded  and  vice  punidied,  give  us  these  ideas.  Now, 
whether  the  phenomena  that  give  them,  even  those  whecein  the 
final  causes  are  the  most  apparent^  and  the  most  immediately 
relative  to  man,  are  to  be  deemed  effects  of  the  divine  goodness 
and  justice,  in  any  other  sense  than  some  of  the  same  and  seversl 
others  are  to  be  deemed  efbcts  of  the  divine  goodness  to  tSm 
several  species  of  animals;  or  whether  they  are  all  effects  of  tbi 
divine  wisdom  exerting  itself  in  every  part  relatively  to  die 
whole,  may  be  disputed.  But  it  cannot  be  disputed,  and  all 
sides  agree,  that  many  of  the  phenomena  are  repugnant  to  these 
ideas  of  goodness  and  justice.  They,  therefore,  who  proceed  on 
these  principles,  that  goodness  in  Gknl  is  just  what  we  conceive 
it  to  be  in  our  dealings  with  one  another  and  in  our  abstract  wh 
tions  of  it,  and  that  his  justice  is  the  same,  that  he  made  die 
world  for  the  sake  of  man,  that  he  made  man  only  to  commuoi* 
cate  happiness  to  him,  and  that  every  one,  who  acts  in  contia- 
diction  to  this  happiness,  must  be  rigorously  punished  by  God 
himself,  are  so  far  from  demonstrating,  that  they  have  not  the 
merit  of  framing  a  good  hypothesis;  since  no  hypothesis,  whidi 
is  contradicted  evidently  by  any  oue  of  the  phenomena,  can  be 
received  as  such;  and  since  it  is  in  ^ain  that  they  endeavor  to 
rectify  one  by  another,  and  to  maintain  the  second  by  the  very 
proofs  that  destroy  the  first.  If  the  first  fails,  the  second  cannot 
stand;  and  ho  who  expects  to  be  believed,  when  he  asserts  what 
the  phenomena  can  neither  depose  for,  nor  against,  because  he 
finds  no  other  way  to  maintain  what  he  had  asserted  in  opposi- 
tion to  them,  expects  a  great  deal  more  than  reason  will  grant 
him. 

What  has  been  said  seems  to  be  extremely  plain:  and  they 
would  conclude  in  this  manner  on  any  other  occasion,  who  are 
not  ashamed  to  do  the  very  contrary  on  this.  By  setting  them- 
selves free  from  the  restraints  of  the  analytical  method,  these 
reasoners  d  priori  resemble  very  much  one  sort  of  madmen* 
Some  of  these  are  so  very  mad  that  they  lose  all  use  of  their 
reason,  and  are  as  little  able  to  deduce  consequences  as  they  are 
to  establish  principles.  Others,  again  deduce  consequences,  and 
argue  very  justly,  but  are  still  mad;  because  they  reason  from 
principles  that  have  no  appearance  of  reality  out  of  their  own 
overheated  and  disordered  imaginations.     You  will  Sxtd  in- 
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Stances  of  this  kind  without  the  trouble  of  going  to  Bedlam* 
You  will  find  them  in  every  form  of  life,  even  among  those  who 
are  reputed  sober  and  wise,  and  who  really  are  so,  except  on 
some  one  particular  subject.  But  you  will  find  them  principally  in 
colleges  and  schools  where  different  sects  have  rendered  this  sort 
of  madness,  which  is  occasional  elsewhere,  both  epidemical  and 
traditional.  Few  have  been  mad  like  Don  Quixote,  whilst 
multitudes  have  been,  and  are  as  mad  in  different  walks  of 
science,  as  the  Danish  cabbalist  who  instructed  Borri.  The  man 
had  great  parts,  was  learned,  was  devout.  He  reasoned  ex- 
tremely well;  but  he  reasoned  like  the  rest  of  his  sect  on  the 
supposition  of  an  elementary  people  and  on  other  cabbalistical 
principles.  Atheists  seem  to  me  to  deserve  a  place  among  the 
first  sort  of  madmen,  and  I  apprehend  that  many  divines  and 
theists  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  second. 

They  who  approach  the  charm,  are  exposed  to  the  enchant- 
ment. How  should  they  escape  who  are  bred  up  in  it?  I  call 
it  an  enchantment,  and  I  think,  that  men  who  have  great 
strength  of  genius,  and  great  warmth  of  imagination,  are  often 
the  most  Uable  to  be  affected  by  it  The  analytical  method  is 
the  surest  road  to  truth,  but  it  suits  neither  the  purpose  nor  the 
temper  of  such  philosophers.  Where  it  may  carry  them  they 
know  not  It  will  carry  them  to  truth,  if  it  be  well  pursued, 
but  it  may  carry  them  to  truth  that  is  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrines  they  are  engaged  by  prejudice,  or  interest  to  maintain; 
and  accordingly  we  see  them  fiy  off  from  it,  like  men  who  are 
afiraid  of  their  guide.  It  is  troublesome  and  tedious;  for  it  re- 
quires often  a  difficult  and  long  induction  of  particulars:  and 
tfiey  are  in  haste  to  arrive  at  science,  or  what  they  take  for 
science.  It  stops,  in  many  cases,  short,  and  disappoints  their 
curiosity.  They  scorn  to  stop  where  it  stops;  and,  therefore, 
they  take  a  bold  leap,  from  certain  ideas  that  seem  to  them  clear 
and  distinct,  to  the  first  principles  of  things,  as  Fontenelie  say^ 
of  Des  Cartes,  foolishly  to  be  sure,  since  he  intended  to  make 
his  panegyric,  and  to  give  him  the  preference  to  Newton. 

All  this  may  be  applied  to  the  persons  we  speak  of  here;  and 
there  is  no  subject,  on  which  the  enchantment  has  had  so  much 
force,  nor  has  prevailed  so  long  as  on  this  of  the  origin  of  evil, 
of  the  moral  attributes  of  Crod,  and  of  the  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence. This  was  a  chaos  of  metaphysical  notions  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  and  it  is  so  still.  Some  very  able  writers  have 
endeavored  to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil  consistently  with  the 
received  notions  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  and  of  his  de- 
sign in  creating  man;  but  I  doubt  that  the  two  famous  questions 
are  still  unanswered  by  them.  **  If  there  is  a  God  infinitely 
good  as  well  as  powerful,  how  comes  it  that  there  is  any  such 
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thing  as  evil  in  the  world?  If  he  is  infinitely  just,  how  comes 
it  that  the  virtuous  have  a  share  and  sometimes  the  greatest  of 
this  evil?"  The  hypothesis  of  two  principles,  which  had  been 
invented  by  the  most  ancient  of  the  eastern  philosophers,  and 
was  revived  by  Manes,  and  others,  contained  many  aosorditiei^ 
and  did  not  solve  the  difficulty,  since  it  might  be  asked,  why  did 
the  good  Gk>d  create  man  at  all,  if  he  could  not  create  and  go- 
vern him  independently  of  the  evil  god?  The  hypothesis  id  the 
fall  of  man,  for  such  it  is  under  a  philosophical  consideratioii, 
will  serve  the  purpose  as  little;  since  it  is  impossible  to  render 
that  assumed  indulgence  of  Ood  to  the  free-will  of  man,  which 
defeated  the  original  design  of  Ood,  plunged  man  into  a  state  of 
misery  as  soon  as  he  was  created,  and  obliged  the  divine  good- 
ness to  have  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  a  redemption  by  the 
blood  of  his  own  Son— since  it  is  impossible,  I  say,  to  xendec 
this  agreeable  to  our  ideas  of  goodness  or  even  of  wisdom. 

The  first  of  these  hypotheses  has  been  exploded^  long  aga 
The  second  must  be  defended  as  well  as  it  can,  since  it  is  made 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  system.  But,  however  the  in- 
troduction of  evU  may  be  accounted  for  by  this  sacred  tradition, 
and  by  much  ingenious  argumentation  to  the  reason  of  mankind 
every  divine,  and  several  theists,  endeavor  to  account  for  the 
Qzistence  and  distribution  of  it  by  another  hypothesis,  which  is 
as  ancient  as  either  of  the  former,  and  which  must  have  beat 
invented,  since  it  was  not  revealed  to  the  Egyptians,  and  other 
people,  any  more  than  to  the  Israelites,  not  only  for  a  political, 
but  for  a  philosophical  purpose,  and  to  serve  for  an  answer  to 
the  two  atheistical  questions.  It  is  with  this  hypothesis,  consi- 
dered independently  of  revelation,  that  we  have  to  do  here. 
We  are  to  examine  whether  it  reconciles  the  phenomena  to  the 
ideas  we  have  of  goodness  and  justice,  by  assuming  that  this 
world  is  nothing  more  than  the  porch  or  entry  into  another.* 


L. 

As  the  men  who  maintain  this  hypothesis  neglect  the  pheno- 
mena when  they  pretend  to  determine  (he  moral  attributes  of 
God,  so  they  overstrain  them  with  much  affectation  and  unfidr- 
ness  when  they  pretend  to  demonstrate  a  future  state.  The 
author  of  the  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated,  that  I  may  mention 
one  particularly,  does  this  in  such  a  manner  that  his  exaggera- 
tions become  burlesque.t  According  to  him,  <<  the  general  state 
of  mankind  is  scarce  consistent  with  the  idea  of  a  reasonable 
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cause,  because  we  are  born  with  the  labor  of  our  mothers;  be- 
cause we  are  hable  to  hunger,  thirst,  heat,  cold,  and  indisposi- 
tions of  various  kinds;  and  because  one  generation  drops  off, 
and  another  springs  up,  that  is,  because  as  we  are  born,  so  we 
die.  Children,  we  trifle  away  our  time  at  play;  or  we  are  sent 
to  school,  and  submitted  to  discipline.  Men,  we  are  exposed  to 
difficulties,  and  surrounded  with  cares.  There  are  inhuman  or 
vicious  husbands,  false  or  peevish  wives,  refractory  or  unhappy 
children.  Many  can  never  obtain  a  comfortable  livelihood; 
many  of  those  that  do,  break;  and  even  when  their  affairs  go 
on  prosperously,  their  families  increase,  and  new  occasions  of 
solicitude  are  introduced  by  this  increase.  Under  such  griev- 
ances we  lie  during  the  best  part  of  life,  and  when  we  grow  old 
we  grow  infirm.  In  short,  physical  and  moral  evil  intermixed 
with  a  few  transitory  and  uncertain  enjoyments,  not  worth  en- 
joying, make  up  the  whole  system  of  our  lives,  at  the  last  stage 
of  which,  if  we  are  not  taken  away  sooner  by  death,  fainting, 
tottering,  and  bending  to  the  earth,  we  fall  into  the  grave  of  our- 
selves." Such,  and  far  more  miserable,  (for  I  omit  among  others 
those  who  labor  under  incurable  distempers,  and  who  subsist  by 
begging,  borrowing,  or  shifts  as  bad  as  these,)  is  the  state  of  man- 
kind represented  to  be;  after  which  the  pathetic  writer  concludes, 
and  must  man  end  here?  Is  this  the  period  of  his  being?  Is 
this  all?  The  author  I  quote  is  so  transported  by  the  torrent  of 
his  eloquence,  and  by  such  reflections  as  these,  that  he  raises  in 
his  own  mind  what  I  think  he  will  raise  in  that  of  no  sober  reader, 
a  sort  of  indignation  agaitist  the  state  wherein  Almighty  God 
has  placed  us,  and  against  the  order  of  his  providence.  On  this 
he  grounds  an  expectation  of  hfe  and  immortality  in  a  better 
state,  and,  on  this  expectation,  an  argument  that  there  will  be 
such  a  state. 

In  this  rapture  he  retires  to  some  solitary  walk,  and  there  far 
from  noise,  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  free  from  prejudice,  he 
meditates  for  our  instruction.  <<  He  thinks  himself  sure  that  he 
is  above  lifeless  matter,  above  the  vegetative  tribe,  and  above 
the  sensitive  animals  that  he  sees.  He  has  not  only  immediate 
sensations,  but  ideas  of  a  higher  order.  He  can  make  excursions 
into  futurity;  he  had  almost  said,  that  he  could,  by  strict  think- 
ing, get  into  another  world  beforehand.  Can  he  be  made  capa- 
ble of  such  great  expectations  only  to  be  disappointed  at  last? 
Can  he  have  such  overtures  of  immortality,  if,  after  all,  there  is 
no  such  thing?  He  makes  great  improvements  in  knowledge 
which  he  has  often  no  opportunity  of  showing  here.  Must  they 
not  be  preparations  for  another  world,  wherein  he  may  show 
them?  Can  the  author  of  his  reasoning  faculties  be  himself  so 
mireasonable  as  to  give  them  to  no  purpose?    By  the  exaltation 
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of  his  reason,  and  by  the  practice  of  virtue,  he  approaches  to  a 
higher  manner  of  being,  and  tastes  already  something  spirituat, 
and  above  this  world.  Must  his  private  acts  of  religion  be  all 
lost?  Can  Crod  have  so  little  regard  for  him  who  has  so  much 
for  God?" 

In  this  specimen,  which  is  very  faithfully  extracted,  we  have 
an  example  of  the  second  sort  of  madness  mentioned  above.— 
The  man  who  wrote  all  this  nonsense  was  a  man  of  parts,  of 
learning,  a  philosopher,  and  a  geomctrican.  But  he  made  one 
mistake  in  the  delirium  of  metaphysics.  Instead  of  reasoning 
about  a  creature  of  God's,  he  reasoned  about  one  of  his  own 
creation.  When  these  learned  lunatics  conceive  men  to  be 
nearly  what  they  are,  they  pull  down  the  divinity  nearly  to  the 
same  level,  and  frame  their  notions  of  God's  proceedings  with 
them  on  those  of  their  proceedings  with  one  another.  When 
they  think  more  worthily  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  raise  their 
ideas  of  an  all-perfect  nature  as  high  as  they  are  able,  they  raise 
their  ideas  of  the  human  nature  in  a  certain  proportion  to  these; 
so  that  God  and  man  are,  in  all  their  reasonings,  within  degrees 
of  comparison.  Thus  Mr.  Wollaston  has  done  in  his  truths  re- 
lating to  the  Deity,  and  in  those  relating  to  a  ^private  man.  He 
raises  our  conceptions  in  the  first,  as  high  as  they  can  be  raised, 
and  then  loses  himself,  and  leaves  his  reader  to  be  lost,  in  the 
incomprehensibillity  of  the  divine  nature,  as  they  must  needs  be 
He  does  not,  indeed,  flatter  the  human  in  the  second  as  grossly 
as  some  writers,  who  endeavor  to  impose  on  us  against  the  intui- 
tive knowledge  which  every  one  may  have  of  himself;  but  he 
insists  so  much  on  the  spirituality  and  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  ou  the  unsnitableness  of  the  condition  to  the  importance  of 
mankind,  that  he  gives  ground  sufficient  to  stand  upon  to  those 
fulsome  panegyrists  of  humanity,  who  consider  man  as  the  im- 
age of  God,  the  final  cause  of  the  creation,  and  the  principal 
object  among  created  beings,  even  above  angels,  of  the  divine 
care  and  solicitude. 

But,  after  all  their  endeavors  to  make  of  man  a  being  superior 
to  the  whole  animal  kind,  rather  than  a  superior  species  of  the 
same  kind,  man  will  appear  what  he  really  is  to  every  unpre- 
judiced mind.  In  vain  will  they  endeavor  to  persuade  any  such 
that  the  natural  state  of  mankind  is  unnatural,  if  I  may  say  so; 
that  is,  a  state  neither  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  God  himself, 
nor  to  that  nature  wherewith  he  has  dignified  man.  In  vain  will 
they  endeavor  to  persuade  any  such  that  the  condhions  of  hu- 
manity are  imperfections  in  the  system;  and  that,  in  the  works 
of  God,  as  in  those  of  men,  whatever  falls  short  of  the  idea  of 
the  workman,  or  is  not  proportionate  to  the  value  of  the  mate- 
rials he  prepares  in  one  essay,  may  be  rectified  in  another  instance. 
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It  is  not  only  true  but  obvious,  that  man  is  connected  by  his 
nature,  and,  therefore,  by  the  design  of  the  Author  of  all  nature 
with  the  whole  tribe  of  animals,  and  so  closely  with  some  of 
them  that  the  distance  between  his  intellectual  faculties  and  theirs, 
which  constitutes  as  really,  though  not  so  sensibly  as  figure,  the 
difference  of  species,  appears,  in  many  instances,  small,  and 
would,  probably,  appear  still  less,  if  we  had  the  means  of  know- 
ing their  motives,  as  we  have  of  observing  their  actions.  The 
connection  of  all  animal,  and,  by  consequence,  of  human  with 
vegetable  life  is  more  remote.  But  there  is  such  a  connection; 
and  it  will  be  manifest  to  him  who  considers  how  vegetables  are 
produced,  how  they  grow  up,  how  they  ripen,  flourish  for  a 
time,  wither  and  die,  how  many  wants  they  have,  such  as  nour- 
ishment, culture  and  shelter,  for  instance,  as  well  as  to  ho  w  many 
distempers  and  injuries  they  are  exposed,  in  all  which  circum- 
stances their  connection  with  the  animal  kind  is  too  apparent  to 
t>e  denied.  Though  man  is  an  animated  material,  being  capable 
of  beginning  motion,  and  of  many  other  modifications  of  thought, 
both  single,  and  in  series;  yet,  however  these  mental  powers 
were  conununicated  to  him,  and  in  degrees  still  more  imperfect 
to  other  animals,  his  system  and  theirs  are  founded  alike  in  mere 
matter,  and  when  we  look  at  one  another,  the  first  ideas  we  re- 
ceive are  those  of  extension  and  figure,  the  parts  of  which,  like 
those  of  any  other  clod  of  earth,  are  liable  to  separation,  and  to 
a  dissolution  of  the  form.  Nay,  there  is  a  further  analogy  be- 
tween animated  and  inanimated  bodies.  The  former  have,  by 
instinct,  a  sort  of  moral  gravitation  to  one  another,  by  which 
they  adhere  together  in  society.  I  will  not  apply  instinct  to  the 
latter;  but  this  I  may  say,  that  a  force  as  unknown  as  instinct, 
produces  a  gravitation  of  the  several  parts  of  matter  to  each 
other,  and  keeps  them  together  in  a  kind  of  physical  society. 

The  whole  world,  nay  the  whole  universe  is  filled  with  beings 
which  are  all  connected  in  one  immense  design.  The  sensitive 
inhabitants  of  our  globe,  like  the  dramatis  personas^  have  dif- 
ferent characters,  and  are  applied  to  different  purposes  of  action 
in  every  scene.  The  several  parts  of  the  material  world,  like 
the  machines  of  a  theatre,  were  contrived  not  for  the  actors,  but 
for  the  action;  and  the  whole  order  and  system  of  the  drama 
would  be  disordered  and  spoiled,  if  any  alteration  was  made 
in  either.  The  nature  of  every  creature,  his  manner  of  being, 
is  adapted  to  his  state  here,  to  the  place  he  is  to  inhabit,  and,  as 
we  may  say,  to  the  part  he  is  to  act.  If  man  was  a  creature 
inferior  or  superior  to  what  he  is,  he  would  be  a  very  preposter- 
ous creature  in  this  system.  Gulliver's  horses  made  a  very 
absurd  figure  in  the  place  of  men,  and  men  would  make  one  as 
absurd  in  the  place  of  horses.    I  do  not  think  that  philosophers 
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have  shown  in  every  instance  why  every  thing  is  what  it  is, 
and  as  it  is,  or  that  nothing  could  be  in  any  one  case  otherwise 
than  it  is  without  producing  a  greater  inconveniencv  to  the 
whole  than  the  particular  inconveniency  that  would  be  re- 
moved. But  I  am  sure  this  has  been  proved  in  so  many  in- 
stances, that  it  is  trifling,  as  well  as  pro&ne,  to  deny  it  in  any. 
We  complain  often  of  our  senses,  and  sometimes  of  our  reason- 
ing faculties.  Both  are  defective,  weak,  fidlible;  and  yet,  if  the 
former  were  more  extensive,  more  acute,  and  more  nice,  they 
would  not  answer  the  purposes  of  human  life,  they  woold  be 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  them.  Just  so,  if  our  reasoning 
faculties  were  more  perfect  than  they  are,  the  order  of  inteUeo- 
tual  beings  would  be  broken  unnecessarily,  and  man  would  be 
raised  above  his  proper  form  without  any  real  advantage  to 
himself,  since  the  reason  he  has  is  sufficient  for  him  in  the  state 
allotted  to  him;  and  since  higher  faculties,  and  greater  degrees 
of  knowledge  would  on  one  hand  increase  his  presumption,  and 
yet  on  the  other  would  rather  excite  than  sate  his  curiosity,  by 
showing  him  more  clearly  the  extent  of  his  ignorance. 

Wollaston  pretends  to  reduce  every  one  who  does  not  adopt 
the  hypothesis  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future  state,  to 
this  dilemma;  <<no  rational  creature  is  unavoidably  miserable,  or 
Gk)d  is  an  unreasonable  and  cruel  being."  But,  in  the  first 
place,  who  told  this  writer,  or  how  does  he  know  that  there  art 
any  rational  creatures  unavoidably  miserable?  The  whole  story 
of  mankind  tells  him  so,  and  his  own  senses  show  him  that  it  is 
so,  and  on  these  supposed  authorities  he  makes  such  a  state  of 
misery  to  be  that  of  almost  all  mankind.  I  might  have  said  of 
all  mankind  absolutely;  for  though  he  allows  that  some  are 
more  and  some  are  less  miserable  than  others:  yet  in  the  enume- 
ration he  makes  of  unavoidable  human  miseries  he  includes 
many  that  are  unavoidable  indeed,  but  that  do  not  constitute 
misery,  either  when  they  come  separately,  or  when  several  of 
them  come  together.  They  are  inconveniences  at  most,  to  which 
every  man  is  liable.  Every  man  is  liable  to  catch  cold,  and  like 
other  animals,  to  be  afflicted  with  various  bodily  distempers. 
Every  man,  and  he  most,  who  is  deemed  commonly  to  be  the 
furthest  removed  from  misery,  is  exposed  to  cares,  to  troubles, 
to  disappointments,  &c.  Our  author  is  fond  on  this  occasion  of 
the  word  misery,  it  carries  a  stronger  idea  along  with  it,  and 
serves  the  purpose  of  exaggeration  better.  But  what  is  misery? 
Let  us,  who  have  no  other  purpose  to  serve  than  that  of  truth, 
determine  our  ideas  with  greater  precision.  As  I  take  happi- 
ness to  be  a  continued  permanent  series  of  agreeable  sensations 
or  of  pleasure,  so  I  take  misery  to  be  a  continued  permanent 
series  of  the  contrary;  and  such  misery  has  never  been  brought 
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I  believe,  on  any  man  necessarily,  and  unavoidably,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  general  state  wherein  God  has  placed  mankind. 

Particular  occasional  evils,  physical  and  moral,  are  conse- 
quences of  this  state,  no  doubt,  and  such  as  we  are  able  to  show 
that  they  could  not  be  prevented  in  the  best  of  all  material  sys- 
tems. The  course  of  things  rolls  on  through  a  vast  variety  of 
contingent  events,  for  such  they  are  to  our  apprehensions,  ac- 
cording to  the  first  impression  of  motion  given  to  it,  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  universal  Providence.  This  perpetual  flux, 
and  the  vicissitudes  it  creates,  in  what  we  call  the  fortune  of 
men,  bring  along  with  them  both  good  and  evil.  Human  life  is 
chequered  variously  with  both;  and  as  the  good  has  often  some 
alloy,  so  the  evil  is  softened  by  many  circumstances,  even  by 
habit,  and  above  all,  by  hope,  that  cordial  drop  which  sweetens 
every  bitter  potion,  even  the  last. 

The  saying  of  the  Epicureans  is  true  of  all  sorts  of  evil.  If  it  is 
violent,  it  spends  itself,  or  it  puts  an  end  soon  to  him  who  suffers 
it  If  it  is  moderate,  it  is  tolerable,  it  may  be  compensated,  or 
the  sense  of  it  may  wear  out.  Thus  a  dancing,  drunken,  smok- 
ing revel  makes  ample  amends  to  the  savage  for  all  the  wants 
he  has  suffered,  and  for  all  the  pains  and  perils  to  which  he  has 
been  exposed.  Thus  the  galley-slave  sings  whilst  he  is  chained 
to  an  oar,  and  thus  might  they  sing  who  worked  in  the  golden 
mines  of  the  Upper  Egypt,  and  for  whom  as  well  as  their  rela- 
tions and  poor  children,  Mr.  Wollaston  is  moved  to  so  much 
compassion.  I  should  wonder,  when  he  was  in  Egypt,  that  he 
did  not  quote  a  tradition  from  the  Bible  as  well  as  from  Diodo- 
rus,  if  I  did  not  consider  that  he  gave  probably  more  credit  to 
the  profane  than  to  the  sacred  history,  and  lament  the  fate  of  the 
Israelites  who  were  obliged  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  and 
whose  backs  were  scourged  by  their  task-masters.  The  real 
evils,  that  men  suffer,  are  not  in  truth  so  great  as  they  appear  in 
these  exaggerated  representations  of  them,  and  very  often,  per- 
haps, to  the  eye  of  a  spectator:  nay,  the  greatest  of  them  are  not 
greater  than  those  which  men  impose  voluntarily  on  themselves, 
whilst  they  complain  loudly  of  evils  far  less,  which  the  condi- 
tions of  humanity  impose  on  them.  I  might  bring  examples 
from  those  who  row  in  galleys,  or  dig  in  mines,  for  hire;  from 
those  who  condemn  themselves  to  pass  their  whole  lives  in 
austerities  like  the  fathers  of  La  Trappe,  or  in  torments  like  the 
Faquirs  of  the  east,  on  motives  of  superstition;  from  those  in 
whom  a  turn  of  imagination  can  take  off  the  fear  of  death,  and 
make  them  court  it  before  its  time,  like  the  followers  of  Odin, 
who  sung  the  praise  of  it  in  their  hymns,  witness  the  ode  of  good 
king  Lodbrog,  and  bad  no  better  a  reason  for  it  than  the  hope 
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of  drinking  beer  in  the  sculls  of  their  enemies  at  the  palace  of 
Odin. 

Thus  do  men  frequently  embrace,  by  choice,  the  very  erils 
they  complain  of,  when  they  happen  to  them  in  the  usual  couise 
of  things,  and  sometimes  even  death  itself,  for  which  they  have^ 
by  nature,  the  strongest  aversion.  Thus  too  they  devote  their 
whole  lives  to  real  and  constant  misery,  which  is  no  part  of  the 
general  natural  state  of  mankind.  In  ^ort,  their  greatest  evib 
are  from  themselves,  not  firom  God,  which  might  be  shown  in 
innumerable  instances.  True  it  is,  that  they  are  sometimes  in- 
volved in  general  calamities,  which  they  can  neither  foresee  nor 
prevent,  such  as  inundations,  earthquakes,  pestilences,  and  the 
entire  devastations  of  kingdoms  or  provinces  by  savage  and  bar- 
barous people,  like  the  Huns  of  old,  or  the  Spaniards  in  later 
ages.  But  these  calamities  are  rare.  They  may  be  consid^ed 
as  chastisements;  for  chastisements  are  reasonable,  when  ftere 
are  any  to  be  amended  by  partaking  in  them,  or  by  bdmg,  at 
least,  spectators  of  them.  They  may  be  considered  as  tfie  mere 
effects,  natural,  though  contingent,  of  matter  and  motion  in  a 
material  system,  put  into  motion  under  certain  general  laws.  If 
tfiey  are  seen  in  the  first  light,  they  should  teach  mankind  to 
adore,  and  to  fear  that  Providence  which  governs  the  world  by 
particular  as  well  as  general  dispensations.  If  they  are  seen  in 
the  second,  they  should  suggest  some  other  reflectionsy  which 
are  not  without  their  utility  neither. 

Necessary  agents  employ  all  their  powers  conformably  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  in  promoting  the  same  end,  that  is,  in  carrying 
on  the  physical  system.  So  rational  agents  should  employ  all 
their  faculties  in  preserving  the  order  of  the  moral  system,  which 
reason  discovers  to  be  their  common  duty,  and  reason  and  expe- 
rience to  be  their  common  interest.  There  are  great  deviations 
in  both,  with  a  double  difference  relatively  to  the  state  of  man- 
kind. The  former  are  wholly  independent,  the  latter  in  great 
measure  dependent  on  man,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  his 
passions,  and  the  weakness  of  his  reason.  The  former  are  not 
only  rare,  and  the  latter  frequent;  but  the  consequences  of  the 
latter  become  much  more  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  in 
general,  than  those  of  the  former.  From  hence  it  results  very 
evidently  that  the  wisdom  of  God,  which  you  may  call  his 
goodness,  has  given  man  by  what  is  in  his  power  very  ample 
means  to  make  himself  amends  for  that  which  is  out  of  his 
power.  Atheists  and  divines  find  fault  with  the  whole.  They 
cannot,  or  they  will  not  conceive,  that  the  seeming  imperfection 
of  the  parts  is  necessary  to  the  real  perfection  of  the  whole.  The 
entire  scheme  of  the  works  of  God  must  be  altered  to  please 
them.    Nothing,  even  inconvenient  to  these  deUcate  persons. 
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must  be  suffered  iti  it.  They  must  be  physically  invulnerable, 
and  morally  impeccable,  or  the  divine  providence  must  interpose 
continually  to  shield  every  particular  man  from  evils  of  one  sort, 
and  to  check  him,  like  the  demon  of  Socrates,  when  he  is  about 
to  commit  those  of  another.  This  is  all  they  modestly  require; 
and  of  the  want  of  this  they  complain  perpetually,  as  they  pre- 
tend, the  divine  at  least  does  so,  that  they  have  a  right  to  do, 
because  God  appeals  to  man  for  the  equity  of  his  proceedings.  • 
Let  us  be  convinced,  however,  in  opposition  to  atheists  and 
divines,  that  the  general  state  of  mankind  in  the  present  scheme 
of  Providence  is  a  state  not  only  tolerable,  but  happy.  Without 
having  WoUaston's  balance,  wherein  he  weighs  happiness  and 
misery  even  to  grains  and  scruples,  we  may  pronounce  that  there 
is  much  more  good  than  evil  in  it;  and  prove  what  we  pronounce 
even  by  his  authority,  and  that  of  all  those  who  deny  it  like  him, 
if  any  such  authority  can  be  wanting.  It  is  plain  that  every 
man  has  more  good  than  evil  in  actual  enjoyment,  or  in  prospect, 
since  every  man  prefers  existing  as  he  is  to  non-existence,  and 
since  none  of  them,  not  those  who  suffer  the  worst  accidents  in 
life,  are  willing  to  abandon  it,  and  to  go  out  of  the  state  these 
declaimers  represent  to  be  so  miserable.  The  proposition  may 
be  advanced  thus  generally,  because  there  are  very  few  examples 
to  the  contrary,  and  those  are  of  men  run  mad  by  distemper,  or 
made  so  by  some  prevailing  enthusiasm.  Neither  will  it  avail 
to  say  that  the  desire  of  life  and  the  fear  of  death  are,  one  the 
greatest  imperfection,  and  the  other  the  greatest  evil  of  our 
human  state;  since,  whatever  they  are,  and  from  whence  soever 
they  arise,  they  would  lessen  in  all  cases,  and  cease  in  many,  if  the 
condition  of  mankind  were  truly  such  as  it  is  represented.  What 
our  author's  circumstances  were  of  any  kind  I  am  ignorant. 
But  whatever  they  were,  I  am  persuaded,  you  will  be  of  my 
opinion,  that  any  charitable  person  who  had  offered  to  cut  Ins 
throat,  in  order  only  to  deliver  him  from  the  miseries  he  com- 
plained of  in  such  lamentable  terms,  would  have  been  very  ill 
received.  But  I  hasten  to  wind  up  and  conclude  the  hints,  for 
they  are  no  more,  which  occur  to  me,  and  which  I  think  pro- 
per to  give  you  concerning  the  general  and  usual  state  of  man- 
kind. 


LI. 

I  say  then,  that  if  men  come  helpless  into  the  world  like  other 
animals;  if  they  require  even  longer  than  other  animals  to  be 
nursed  and  educated  by  the  tender  instinct  of  their  parents,  and 
if  they  are  able  much  later  to  provide  for  themselves;  it  is  be- 
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cause  they  have  more  to  learn  and  more  to  do;  it  is  becaose  they 
are  prepared  for  a  more  improved  state  and  for  greater  happioesb 
Sense  and  instinct  direct  all  animals  to  their  several  ends.  Some 
of  them  profit  more  by  experience,  acquire  more  knowledge, 
and  think  and  reason  better  than  others  both  in  difieient  species 
and  in  the  same.  Man  is  at  the  head  of  these;  he  profits  stfll 
more  by  experience,  he  acquires  still  more  knowledge,  he  thinks 
and  reasons  better  than  all  other  animals;  for  he  who  ia  bom  too 
stupid  to  do  so,  is  nota  human  creature:  he  sinks  into  an  inftrior 

Ssdes,  though  he  be  made  after  the  image'  of  man.  Man  is 
le  by  his  intellectual  superiority  to  foresee,  and  to  provide 
more  effectually  against  the  evils  that  threaten  him,  as  well  as  to 
procure  to  himself  the  necessaries,  the  comforts,  and  the  pleasures 
of  life.  All  his  natural  wants  are  easily  supplied^  and  God  has 
proportioned  them  to  the  abilities  of  those  who  remain  in  ths 
lowest  form  of  rational  creatures.  The  Tartar  under  biff  tent, 
and  the  Savage  in  his  hut,  enjoys  theoL  Such  is  the  general 
state  of  mankind.  Of  what  then  do  we  complain?  His  happi- 
ness exceeds  that  of  his  fellow-creatures,  at  least  as  much  as  me 
dignity  of  his  nature  exceeds  the  dignity  of  theirs:  and  is  not  this 
enough? 

We  ought  to  think  that  it  is  enough:  and  yet  God  has  done 
more  for  us.  He  has  made  us  happy,  and  be  has  pcu  it  into  oar 
power  to  make  ourselves  happier  by  a  due  use  of  our  reason, 
which  leads  us  to  the  practice  of  moral  virtue  and  of  all  the  ditties 
of  society.  We  are  designed  to  be  social,  not  solitary  creatures. 
mutual  wants  unite  us:  and  natural  benevolence  and  political 
order,  on  which  our  happiness  depends,  are  founded  in  them. 
This  is  the  law  of  our  nature;  and  though  every  man  is  not  able 
for  different  reasons  to  discern  it,  or  discerning  it  to  apply  it,  yet 
so  many  are  able  to  do  this  that  they  serve  as  guides  to  the  rest 
The  rest  submit  for  the  advantages  they  find  in  this  submission. 
They  learn  by  experience  that  servitude  to  law  is  real  liberty, 
and  that  the  regulation  of  pleasure  is  real  happiness.  Pleasures 
are  the  objects  of  self-love,  happiness  that  of  reason.  Reason 
is  so  far  from  depriving  us  of  the  first,  that  happiness  consists  in 
a  series  of  them:  and  as  this  can  be  neither  attained  nor  enjoyed 
securely  out  of  society,  a  due  use  of  our  reason  makes  social  and 
self-love  coincide,  or  even  become  in  effect  the  same.  The  condi- 
tion wherein  we  are  born  and  bred,  the  very  condition  so  much 
complained  of,  prepares  us  for  this  coincidence;  the  foundation 
of  all  human  happiness;  and  our  whole  nature,  appetite,  passion, 
and  reason  concur  to  promote  it.  As  our  parents  lovra  them- 
selves hi  us,  so  we  love  ourselves  in  our  children,  and  in  those  to 
whom  we  are  most  nearly  related  by  blood.    Thus  tu  instinct 

Qproves  self-love.    Reason  improves  it  farther.    We  love  our- 
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selves  in  our  neighbors,  and  in  our  friends  too,  with  Tally's  leave; 
for  if  friendship  is  formed  by  a  kind  of  sympathy,  it  is  cultivated 
by  good  offices.  Reason  proceeds.  We  love  ourselves  in  loving 
the  political  body  whose  members  we  are,  and  we  love  ourselves 
when  we  extend  our  benevolence  to  all  mankind. 

These  are  the  genuine  effects  of  reason,  these  are  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  given  us,  and  nothing  more  trifling,  nor  more 
absurd,  can  be  found  in  the  writings  of  those  who  have  pre- 
sumed to  censure  the  providence  of  God,  than  what  Tully  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Cotta,  in  the  third  book  of  the  Nature  of  the 
Gods,  on  this  occasion.  "  1  know  not,"  is  this  pontiff  made  to 
say,  "  whether  it  had  not  been  better  for  mankind  to  have  had 
no  reasoning  faculties  at  all,  since  they  are  hurtful  to  so  many, 
and  profitable  to  so  few,  than  to  have  had  them  so  bountifully 
and  so  profusely  bestowed.'^*  Foolish  and  profane!  Fire  serves 
for  several  necessary  uses,  among  the  rest  to  warm  us,  and  sen- 
sitive experience  teaches  us  to  distinguish  between  warming  and 
burning,  in  the  manner  and  degree  wherein  we  employ  it.  Shall 
we  renounce  the  use  of  it,  and  complain  that  there  is  such  an 
element,  because  it  burns  us  when  we  employ  it  ill,  or  when  we 
neglect,  in  employing  it  well,  the  precautions  and  attentions  that 
are  necessary?  Just  so  (for  we  may  transfer  this  material  image 
to  an  intellectual  subject,  much  more  properly  than  such  images 
are  usually  transferred  to  such  subjects  by  metaphysicians)  just 
so,  I  say,  human  reason  is  given  for  several  necessary  uses,  and 
principally  to  lead  us  to  all  the  happiness  we  are  made  capable 
of  attaining,  by  a  proper  application  of  it,  which  rational  experi- 
ence is  sufficient  to  teach  us.  This  comparison  is  more  just  than 
that  which  Cotta  makes,  and  Bayle  has  copied,  of  the  Supreme 
Being  to  a  physician,  who  prescribes  wine  to  a  patient  that  he 
knows  will  drink  it  too  strong,  and  perish  by  the  use  of  it. 
Neither  the  strength  of  our  reason,  nor  the  too  frequent  use  of  it, 
but  the  contrary,  are  to  be  apprehended:  and  if  the  sick  man's 
wine  must  be  mingled  with  water  to  do  him  good,  reason,  the 
medicina  animi,  must  be  employed  pure  and  unmixed.  The 
other  similes,  which  these  Academicians  employ,  are  as  imper- 
tinent as  this,  and  might  be  shown  very  easily  to  be  so,  if  it  were 
worth  our  while.  But  no  man,  who  is  not  already  devoid  of 
reason,  will  be  induced  by  them  to  renounce  this  noble  gift, 
wherein  the  dignity  of  our  nature  consists,  because  it  becomes 
hurtful  when  we  apply  it  ill;  or  through  negligence,  or  through 


*  Hand  scio  an  melius  fuerit  humano  generi  motum  istum  celerem  cogita« 
tionis,  acamen,  solertiam,  qaam  rationem  vocamus,  quoniam  pestifera  sit 
multis,  admodum  paacis  salutaris,  non  dari  omDino,  quam  tarn  manifice,  et 
tam  large  dari. 
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affectation,  or  through  design,  even  when  we  appl7  it  well  It 
was  applied  rather  impertinently  than  hartfiiU7,  to  naaintain 
Stoical  apathy;  for  it  was  not  given  to  destroy,  but  to  direct  and 
govern  the  passions;  to  make  them  as  beneficial  as  they  are 
necessary  in  the  human  system;  to  make  a  Piso  of  a  Catiline^* 
and  a  Brutus,  I  mean  the  first,  of  a  CsBsar.  But  it  was  applied 
very  hurtfuUy,  indeed,  and  it  is  so  still,  by  those  who  emimy  all 
the  reason  they  have  to  corrupt  the  monds  of  men,  to  bribe,  to 
seduce,  to  argue,  to  deceive,  or  to  force  them  out  of  their  proper- 
ties, or  their  liberties  and  to  make  a  whole  community  become 
the  vassals  of  a  faction  of  men,  or  of  one  man.  This  in  political 
In  religion  it  was  applied  very  hurtfutly,  and  it  is  so  still  by 
a  deists  and  divines,  whilst  the  former  endeavor  by  sophism  and 
declamation  to  censure  the  works  of  God,  and  the  order  of  Im 
providence,  to  destroy  the  belief  of  his  existence,  and  to  banish 
all  sense  of  religion;  and  whilst  the  latter,  who  join  very  heartilv 
in  the  same  censure,  would  be  thought  to  justify  the  divine  attn- 
butes  against  the  common  accusation,  and  to  promote  the  iotei^ 
ests  of  religion  by  this  justification. 

A  most  unnecessary  justification  surely!  if  they  did  not  make 
it  necessary;  since  (}od  leads  us  by  the  natural  state,  in  which 
we  stand  at  first,  into  the  road  of  happiness,  and  leaves  us  to  the 
conduct  of  a  sufficient  guide,  that  is,  of  our  reason,  afterwaida 
It  would  be  &lse  to  say,  as  Seneca  sajrs,  somewhere  ia  oae  of 
the  rants  of  the  Portic,  that  we  owe  our  virtue  to  ourselves,  nol 
to  God.  It  would  be  equally  fidse  to  say,  that  we  owe  our  hap- 
piness to  ourselves,  not  to  God.  But  this  may  be  said  with  truth 
that  God,  when  he  gave  us  reason,  left  us  to  our  free-will  to 
make  a  proper,  or  improper,  use  of  it:  so  that  we  are  obliged  to 
our  Creator  for  a  certain  rule  and  sufficient  means  of  arriving  at 
happiness,  and  have  none  to  blame  but  ourselves,  when  we  fiiil 
of  it.  It  is  not  reason,  but  perverse  will,  that  makes  us  fall  short 
of  attainable  happiness.  The  rule  is  so  certain,  and  the  means 
so  sufficient,  that  they  who  deviate  from  them  are  self-condemned 
at  the  time  they  do  so;  for  he,  who  breaks  the  laws  of  nature,  or 
of  his  country,  will  concur  to  preserve  them  inviolate  from  others. 
As  a  member  of  society,  he  acknowledges  the  general  rules.  As 
an  individual,  he  endeavors  to  be  a  particular  exception  to  it.— 
He  is  determined  in  both  cases  by  self-love.  That  active  prin- 
ciple, inflaming  and  inflamed  by  his  passions,  presses  on  to  the 
apparent  good  which  is  the  object  of  them:  and  if  reason,  a  less 
active  principle,  which,  instead  of  impelling,  requires  to  be  im* 
pel  led,  and  to  whom  it  belongs  to  be  consulted  in  the  choice,  as 
well  as  in  the  pursuit,  of  an  object,  is  called  in,  it  is  called  in  too 

♦  Frugi. 
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late,  and  is  made  the  drudge  of  the  will,  predetermined  by  pas- 
sion. Thus  it  happens,  that  self-love  and  social  are  divided,  and 
set  in  opposition  to  one  another  in  the  conduct  of  particular  men, 
whilst,  in  the  making  laws,  and  in  the  regulation  of  government, 
they  continue  to  be  the  same.  As  long  as  they  do  so,  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind  is  abundantly  provided  for  and  secured,  in  their 
several  societies;  and,  notwithstanding  the  physical  evils  to  which 
the  members  of  these  societies  may  stand  sometimes  exposed, 
every  reasonable  man,  every  man  who  is  not  a  disciple  of  such 
a  whining  philosopher  as  Wollaston,  nor  such  a  presumptuous 
divine  as  Clarke,  will  confess  that  such  a  state  is  as  happy  not 
only  as  human  eye  ever  saw,  or  human  ear  ever  heard,  but  as 
the  heart  of  man  can  conceive  to  belong  to  humanity;  and  much 
more  happy  than  creatures,  but  one  degree  above  those  whom 
they  despise,  could  expect  to  be. 

It  is  tnie,  indeed,  that  governments  shift  and  change  not  only 
their  administrations,  but  their  forms.  Good  princes  and  magis- 
trates carry  on  the  work  of  God,  and  by  making  men  better  make 
them  happier.  When  these  are  corrupt,  the  infection  spreads. 
They  corrupt  the  people,  the  people  them;  social  love  is  extin- 
guished, and  passion  divides  those  whom  reason  united.  When 
the  abuse  is  confined  within  certain  bounds,  the  condition  of 
many  men  may  be  happy,  and  that  of  all  may  be  still  tolerable: 
and  when  the  abuse  exceeds  such  degrees,  and  when  confusion 
or  oppression  becomes  intolerable,  we  are  to  consider  that  they 
who  suffer  deserve  to  suffer.  Good  government  cannot  grow 
excessively  bad,  nor  liberty  be  turned  into  slavery,  unless  the 
body  of  a  people  co-operate  to  their  own  ruin.  The  laws,  by 
which  societies  are  governed  regard  particulars,  and  individuals 
are  rewarded,  or  punished,  by  men.  But  the  laws  by  which  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  physical  world  is  governed,  regard  generals: 
and  communities  are  rewarded  or  punished  by  God  according 
to  the  nature  of  things  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  providence, 
and  even  without  any  extraordinary  interposition.  Look  round 
the  world  ancient  and  modem,  you  will  observe  the  general 
state  of  mankind  to  increase  in  happiness,  or  decline  to  misery, 
as  virtue  or  vice  prevails  in  their  several  societies.  Thus  the 
author  of  nature  has  been  pleased  to  constitute  the  human  system, 
and  he  must  be  mad  who  thinks  that  any  of  the  atheistical,  theo- 
logical, or  philosophical  makers,  and  menders  of  worlds,  could 
have  constituted  it  better.  The  saying  of  Alphonsus,  king  of 
Castile,  who  found  so  many  faults  in  the  construction  of  the  ma- 
terial world  that  he  pronounced  himself  able  to  have  given  the 
supreme  architect  a  better  plan,  has  been  heard  with  horror  by 
every  theist.  Shall  we  hear  without  horror  the  men  spoken  of 
here,  when  they  find  fault  with  the  moral,  as  well  as  physical 
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plan,  when  they  found  accusations  against  the  goodneas,  justioe, 
and  wisdom  of  Ood,  merely  on  their  pride,  when  they  asaomey 
on  no  other  foundation,  that  man  is  or  ought  to  hare  been  tfao 
final  cause  of  the  creation,  and  rail  as  heartily  at  Providence  as 
Plutarch  represents  Epicurus  to  have  done;  in  diort,  when  they 
go  so  far  as  to  impute  to  God,  the  introduction  or  permission  d* 
Siose  very  evils  which  neither  God  is  answerable  for,  if  I  may 
use  such  an  expression,  nor  nature,  nor  reason,  but  our  own  per- 
verse wills,  and  the  wrong  elections  we  make? 

I  cannot  hear  any  part  of  this  without  horror;  and  thereforei 
if  I  had  walked  with  Wollaston*  in  some  retired  field,  my  medi- 
tations would  have  been  very  different  from  his,  more  jnst,  and 
more  reverential  towards  the  Suprieme  Being.  I  should  bavti 
been  very  sure  that  neither  lifeless  matter  nor  the  vegetative 
tribe  have  any  reflex  thoughts,  nor  any  thoughts  at  all.  I  should 
have  been  convinced  that  the  faculty  of  thinking  is  given  to  sen- 
sitive animals,  as  we  call  them,  in  a  lower,  degree  than  to  man. 
But  I  should  not  have  been  convinced  that  they  have  the  power 
of  exercising  it  in  respect  of  present  objects  only.  'Die  contnuy 
would  appear  to  me,  on  some  occasions,  as  manifest  in  them,  or 
in  some  of  them,  as  it  appears  on  others,  and  on  more,  in  the 
man  who  is  born  dumb.  I  should  feel  the  superiority  of  mv 
species,  but  I  should  acknowledge  the  community  of  our  kind. 
Ifshould  rouse  in  my  mind  a  grateful  sense  of  these  advantages 
above  all  others,  that  I  am  a  creature  capable  of  knowing,  of 
adoring,  and  worshipping  my  Creator,  capable  of  discovering 
his  will  in  the  law  of  my  nature,  and  capable  of  promoting  my 
happiness  by  obeying  it.  I  should  acknowledge  thankfully  that 
I  am  able,  by  the  superiority  of  my  intellectual  faculties,  much 
better  than  my  fellow-creatures,  to  avoid  some  evils  and  to  sofiien 
others,  which  are  common  to  us  and  to  them.  I  should  confess 
that  as  I  proved  myself  more  rational  than  they  by  employing 
my  reason  to  this  purpose,  so  I  should  prove  myself  less  rationed 
by  repining  at  my  state  here,  and  by  complaining  that  there  are 
any  unavoidable  evils.  I  should  confess  that  neither  perfect 
virtue  nor  perfect  happiness  is  to  be  found  among  the  sons  of 
men:  and  that  we  ought  to  judge  of  the  continuance  of  one,  as 
we  may  judge  of  our  perseverance  in  the  other,  according  to  a 
maxim  in  the  ethics  of  Confucius;  not  by  this,  that  we  never 
fall  from  either,  since  in  that  sense  there  would  be  no  one  good 
nor  no  one  happy  man  in  the  world;  but  by  this,  that  when  we 
do  fall  we  rise  again,  and  pursue  the  journey  of  life,  in  the  same 
road.  Let  us  pursue  it  contentedly,  and  learn  that,  as  the  softest 
nillow  on  which  we  can  lay  our  heads  has  been  said  by  Mon- 

•  Ibid.  p.  209. 
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tagne  to  be  ignorance,  we  may  say  more  properly  that  it  is 
resignation.  He  alone  is  happy,  and  he  is  truly  so,  who  can 
say,  welcome  life  whatever  it  brings!  Welcome  death  whatever 
it  is!  "  Aut  transfert,  aut  finit."  If  the  former,  we  change  our 
state,  but  we  are  still  the  creatures  of  the  same  God.  He  made 
us  to  be  happy  here.  He  may  make  us  happier  in  another  sys- 
tem of  being.  At  least,  this  we  are  sure  of,  we  shall  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  perfections  of  his  nature,  not  according 
to  the  imperfections  of  our  own.  Resignation  in  this  instance 
cannot  be  hard  to  one  who  thinks  worthily  of  God,  nor  in  the 
other,  except  to  one  who  thinks  too  highly  of  man.  That  you, 
or  I,  or  even  WoUaston  himself,  should  return  to  the  earth  from 
whence  we  came,  to  the  dirt  under  our  feet,  or  be  mingled  with 
the  ashes  of  those  herbs  and  plants,  from  which  we  drew  nutri- 
tion whilst  we  lived,  does  not  seem  any  indignity  offered  to  our 
nature,  since  it  is  common  to  all  the  animal  kind:  and  he,  who 
complains  of  it  as  such,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  set,  by  his 
reasoning  Acuities,  so  far  above  them  in  life,  as  to  deserve  not 
to  be  levelled  with  them  at  death.  We  were  like  them  before 
our  birth;  that  is  nothing.  So  we  shall  be,  on  this  hypothesis, 
like  them  too  after  our  death;  that  is  nothing.  What  hardship 
is  done  us?  None,  unless  it  be  a  hardship,  that  we  are  not 
inmiortal,  because  we  wish  to  be  so,  and  flatter  ourselves  with 
that  expectation.  As  well  might  that  emperor  of  China  have 
complained  of  his  disappointment,  when  he  imagined,  he  had 
bought  immortality  of  a  certain  impostor,  who  pretended  to  give 
it,  and  then  died.  If  this  hypothesis  were  true,  which  I  am  far 
from  assuming,  I  should  have  no  reason  to  complain,  though, 
having  tasted  existence,  I  might  abhor  non-entity.  Since  then 
the  first  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  reason,  nor  the  second  be 
reconciled  to  my  inward  sentiment,  let  me  take  refuge  in  resig- 
uation  at  the  last,  as  in  every  other  act  of  my  life.  Let  others 
be  solicitous  about  their  future  state,  and  frighten,  or  flatter 
themselves  as  prejudice,  imagination,  bad  health,  or  good  health, 
nay  a  lowering  day,  or  a  clear  sunshine  shall  inspire  them  to  do. 
Let  the  tranquillity  of  my  mind  rest  on  this  immovable  rock, 
that  my  future,  as  well  as  my  present  state,  are  ordered  by  an 
almighty  and  all-wise  Creator;  and  that  they  are  equally  foolish, 
and  presumptuous,  who  make  imaginary  excursions  into  futurity, 
and  who  complain  of  the  present. 

These  reflections,  on  the  general  and  usual  state  of  mankind, 
may  be  carried  much  further,  and  more  may  be  added.    But 
these  are  sufficient;  and  I  proceed  to  plead  the  cause  of  God,  on 
another  head,  against  the  same  confederates. 
VOL.  IV. — 33 
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of  those  whom  they  approve.  As  easily,  and  silently,  do  they 
pass  over  the  evil,  which  they  never  think  sufficient,  and  com- 
plain loudly  of  the  good,  which  they  always  think  too  much, 
that  falls  to  the  share  of  those  whom  they  disapprove,  or  who 
stand  on  any  account  in  opposition  to  them.  On  such  motives 
they  are  induced  to  charge  the  Providence  of  God  with  injus- 
tice. But  here  the  confederacy  breaks.  The  atheist  concludes 
once  more,  that  there  is  no  God.  The  divine  still  maintains,  that 
there  is  one.  How  well  they  both  support  the  charge,  how  effec- 
tually the  latter  re-asserts  the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Being,  we 
are  now  to  inquire:  and  I  persuade  myself,  that  you  will  be 
under  some  surprise  to  find  a  charge  so  groundless,  that  has  been 
so  long  and  so  clamorously  brought,  and  a  hypothesis  so  weak, 
that  has  prevailed  so  long  and  so  generally  among  theists.  I 
know  not,  whether  the  natural  temper  and  disposition  of  man- 
kind, by  which  we  must  account  for  one,  or  the  political  and 
private  interests,  by  which  we  must  account  for  the  other,  will 
take  off  this  surprise  till  you  have  considered  them  thoroughly,  in 
their  rise  and  progress,  and  found  them  to  be  permanent  causes 
of  permanent  effects.  Then,  indeed,  your  surprise  will  cease, 
because  you  will  find  nothing  in  this  case,  which  you  will  not 
find  in  many  others;  that  is,  error  established  and  perpetuated 
by  affections,  passion,  interest,  and  authority  among  men,  in  op- 
position to  the  plainest  dictates  of  their  reason. 

That  good  men  are  often  unhappy,  and  bad  men  happy,  has 
been  a  subject  of  invective,  rather  than  of  argument,  to  Epicu- 
rus, to  Gotta,  and  to  others  among  the  ancients.  It  has  been  too 
nearly  so  in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  modems,  and  little  less 
in  those  of  some  eminent  divines.  I  have  quoted  Clarke  on 
several  occasions.  I  must  quote  him  on  this.  In  his  Evidences 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,*  as  well  as  in  his  Demonstra- 
tion of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,t  he  presumes  to  say: 
**  It  is  certain  and  necessary,  even  as  certain  as  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  God,"  (and  he  had  before  affirmed  the  moral  to  be  as 
essential  to  the  divine  nature  as  the  natural,  and,  therefore,  as 
certain  as  God*s  existence,)  "  that  there  must  be,  at  some  tinfie  or 
other,  such  a  revolution,  and  renovation,  of  things,  such  a  future 
state  of  existence  of  the  same  persons  as  that,  by  an  exact  distri- 
bution of  rewards  and  punishments  therein,  all  the  present  dis- 
orders, and  inequalities,  may  be  set  right,  and  that  the  whole 
scheme  of  Providence  may  appear  at  its  consummation  to  be  a 
design  worthy  of  infinite  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness.'*  At 
its  consummation;  for  it  appears  actually  unworthy  of  them,  as 
these  men  not  only  imply,  but  say.    The  hypothetical  certainty 

•  Page  130.  t  Ibid*  ^^^' 
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and  necessity  on  which  the  doctor  is  willing  to  risk  our  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  Supreme  Being,  or  our  denial  of  him,  is  founded 
on  this  assertion;  <<  that  rewards  and  punishments,  in  general,  are 
necessary  to  support  the  honor  of  God,  and  of  his  law  and  go- 
vernment;** and  on  this  assumed  proposition  "  that  the  condition 
of  mankind,  in  this  present  state,  is  such  that  the  natural  order 
of  things  is  perverted,  and  virtue  and  goodness  prevented  from 
obtaining  their  proper  and  due  effects/*  Audacious  and  vain 
sophist!  His  whole  chain  of  reasoning  from  the  moral  attributes 
of  God  downwards  is  nothing  more  than  one  continued  applica- 
tion of  moral  human  ideas  to  the  designs  and  conduct  of  God: 
and,  in  this  case,  he  assumes,  most  presumptuously,  that  the 
scheme  and  order  of  things  which  God  has  established  in  this 
system  of  ours  are  such  as  cannot  be  reconciled,  even  to  the 
notions  of  human  justice.  His  terms  have  a  very  solemn  air 
that  may  impose  on  the  unwary,  and  confirm  the  habitual  pre- 
judices of  others.  But  he  who  analyses  them,  and  attends  to 
the  sense  of  them,  will  perceive  that  more  absurdity  cannot  be 
stuffed  into  so  few  words. 

To  begin  this  analysis;  let  us  consider  the  terms  good  and  bad, 
happy  and  unhappy,  as  they  stand  here  applied.  Men  will  be 
never  agreed  about  the  former;  the  latter  can  never  be  ascer- 
tained: and,  consequently,  the  proposition  that  good  men  are 
unhappy,  and  bad  men  happy,  should  not  be  advanced  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  advanced,  and  as  if  the  natural  order  of 
things  was  perverted;  for  what  is  the  natural  order  of  things? 
It  is  that  which  the  author  of  nature  has  established,  and  accord- 
ing to  which  evil  may  happen  sometimes  to  the  good,  and  good 
to  the  bad:  but  according  to  which,  likewise,  virtue  can  never 
lead  to  unhappiness,  nor  vice  to  happiness.  It  is  false,  therefore, 
to  say  that  the  natural  order  is  actually  perverted,  as  if  unhap- 
piness was  really  become  the  consequence  of  virtue,  and  happi- 
ness of  vice,  in  the  course  of  human  affairs.  But  now,  who  are 
the  good?  who  are  the  bad?  If  by  the  good  are  intended  such 
as  conform  themselves  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  by  the  bad  such 
as  violate  this  law;  the  words  are  very  equivocal,  and  must 
appear  so  in  their  applications.  Men  differ  in  nothing  more  than 
in  the  characters  they  impute  to  one  another,  even  in  their  pri- 
vate thoughts:  and  when  they  agree  the  most,  it  is  very  possible 
they  may  not  judge  as  God  judges,  though  they  pretend  to  judge 
by  the  same  rule,  which  they  call  the  eternal  reason  of  things. 
Those  whom  they  admire  for  great  achievements,  they  call 
great;  those  who  have  done  them  good,  they  call  good,  and  often 
confound  the  two.  So  that  the  justice  of  divine  Providence  is 
condemned,  or  acquitted,  on  the  fallible  and  interested  judgments 
of  men. 
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Such  indeed  they  are.  Go  back  to  the  early  ages  of  the 
world.  Consider  their  heroes  and  their  demigods,  observe  by 
what  goodness  they  acquired  the  honors  of  deification.  They 
destroyed  sometimes  robbers  or  wild  beasts.  Others  of  them 
sowed  corn,  planted  the  vine,  and  invented  useful  arts.  Did 
these  alone  constitute  good  men  according  to  the  law  of  nature? 
By  no  means.  Not  even  the  last.  Of  all  the  cardinal  virtues, 
fortitude  seems  chiefly  to  have  been  cultivated  by  the  heroes  of 
antiquity:  and,  notwithstanding  some  good  that  they  did,  their 
rapes,  their  duels,  their  battles,  the  injuries  they  offered,  and  the 
vengeance  they  look,  made  them  at  once  objects  of  admiration, 
and  plagues  to  mankind.  When  we  descend  to  later  ages, 
more  enlightened  by  philosophy,  and  more  renowned  for  wis- 
dom of  government,  we  find  the  characters  of  good  and  bad 
men  rather  more  equivocal,  and  much  honor  done  to  great 
vices,  as  well  as  to  great  virtues,  according  to  the  modes  and 
prevalent  passions  of  the  time,  which  sanctified,  by  the  help  of 
prepossession  and  flattery,  such  actions  as  right  reason  can  never 
approve.  If  we  judge  by  this,  and  by  this  alone  we  should 
judge,  what  shall  we  think  of  those  Roman  and  Greek  wor- 
thies, for  instance,  whose  names  and  actions  have  been  delivered 
down  by  their  historians  so  pompously  to  posterity?^  I  might 
call  in  question  the  chastity  of  Scipio,  and  the  fidelity  of  Regu- 
lus  to  his  parol.  I  might  doubt  on  the  face  of  their  history, 
and  without  any  more  particular  anecdotes,  whether  Drusus 
was  a  less  factious  citizen  than  Saturninus.  I  might  bring  rea- 
sons to  excuse,  perhaps  to  justify,  the  Gracchi.  I  might  prove, 
by  some  letters  of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  that  the  second  Brutus  was 
the  vilest  of  usurers.  But  I  waive  such  particulars  as  we  have 
not,  for  the  most  part,  sufficient  means  of  examining,  and  I  ask 
whether  the  best  of  these  men,  in  the  best  days  of  the  Roman 
or  Grecian  commonwealths,  were  not  the  instruments  of  ambi- 
tion, of  avarice,  of  injustice,  and  cruelty?  They  were  great 
men  most  certainly,  but  their  goodness  was  often  problematical, 
in  Greece  as  well  as  at  Rome.  When  revealed  religions  arose, 
a  true  one  like  the  Christian,  a  false  one  like  the  Mahometan, 
the  same  uncertainty  remained,  and  the  same  fallacious  judg- 
ments were  made  about  morality.  But  there  arose  too  a  new 
sort  of  goodness  at  the  same  time,  for  we  need  attempt  to  go 
DO  further  back:  and,  about  this,  men  can  never  be  agreed. 
The  Christians  pass  for  ill  men  among  the  Mahometans,  the 
Mahometans  among  the  Christians;  the  sects  of  Omar  and  Ali 
censure  each  other;  we  tax  your  church  with  superstition  and 

*  Vide  Au.  Gelliam. 
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idolatry;  she  taxes  ours  with  heresy  and  sciusm:  and  thus  ora- 
trary  judgments  are  passed  on  one  another,  not  mily  by  parti- 
cular men,  but  by  whole  communities.  It  may  be  said,  that 
these  judgments  are  not  passed  as  generally,  and  as  rashly,  as  I 
pretend;  and  that  the  Christian,  who  condemns  the  Mahometan, 
or  the  Mahometan,  who  condemns  the  Christian  religion,  may 
distinguish  very  truly  at  the  same  time  between  the  good  and 
the  b«id  men  of  the  contrary  party.  But  if  it  be  said,  it  wiU 
not  hold;  for  the  new  sort  of  goodness  which  has  hem  men- 
tioned is  that,  not  only  as  much  but  more  than  moral  goodness^ 
b^  a  regard  or  disregeird  to  which  the  justice  of  Gm,  in  tiM 
dispensations  of  providence,  Ib  tried  in  every  religion  that  chiims 
the  prerogative  of  a  revealed  system,  and  according  to  which 
it  is  assumed  that  men  will  be  rewarded  or  punidied  hereafter. 
SuCh  has  been,  and  such  is  the  state  of  this  matter. 

Let  us  consider  next  die  terms  happy  and  unhappy.  They 
are  more  vague,  and  less  easy  to  be  ascertained  in  their  ap|d]r 
cation  than  the  others.  Agreeable  sensations,  the  series  whmof 
constitutes  happiness,  must  arise  from  health  of  body,  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  and  a  competency  of  wealth.  An  abaolota 
Erivation  of  all  these  we  are  not  to  suppose.  The  case  cannot 
appen;  or  if  it  could,  an  immediate  end  would  be  put  to  ttw 
miserable  being.  But,  how  shall  we  judge  for  other  men  of  the 
several  degrees,  in  which  they  enjoy  all  or  any  of  these?  How 
shall  we  make  up  their  several  accounts  of  agreeable  and  dis- 
agreeable sensations,  and  pronounce  their  state  to  be,  according 
to  the  balance,  tolerable,  or  happy,  or  very  happy?  To  pretend 
to  it  is,  at  least,  as  absurd  as  to  pretend  to  measure  the  degrees 
of  goodness:  since  neither  of  them  consists  so  much  in  outward 
show  as  it  does  in  the  inward  sentiment:  and  yet,  without  being 
able  to  measure  both,  what  saucy,  what  pragmatical  presump- 
tion is  it  to  pretend,  in  any  sort,  to  judge  of  providential  dis- 
pensations, even  supposing  them  to  be  those  of  particular  pro- 
vidences? 


LIII. 

We  will  enter,  if  you  please,  first  into  some  reflections  on  the 
general  tendency  of  virtue  and  vice  to  promote  happiness,  and 
after  that  into  a  more  particular  detail.  I  think  then,  that  health 
of  body  is  pretty  equally  distributed  to  good  men  and  bad,  whe- 
ther Jews,  Christians,  Turks,  or  infidels.  In  this  respect  too  the 
good  are  likely  to  have  in  themselves,  and  in  their  posterity, 
much  the  advantage.  But,  besides,  if  health  and  vigor  of  body 
were  to  be  found  more  commonly  among  the  wicked  than  the 
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good,  it  might  appear  to  be,  like  other  instances  of  prosperity, 
the  cause,  it  will  never  appear  to  be  the  effect,  of  vice. 

Tranquillity  of  mind  is  the  inseparable  companion  of  virtue, 
that  adds  relish  and  savor  to  all  the  comforts,  and  takes  off  their 
bitter  taste  from  all  the  misfortunes  of  life.  It  is  the  health  of 
the  mind.  Without  this,  no  intellectual  joy  can  be  tasted,  as 
without  the  other  no  corporeal  pleasure.  The  virtuous  man 
looks  back  with  complacency,  and  feels  the  truth  of  that  saying 
of  Tully:  "a  good  conscience  is  the  great  theatre  of  virtue." 
The  present  satisfies  him,  and  the  future  gives  him  no  alarm. 
The  second  Brutus  exclaimed,  that  virtue  was  an  empty  name. 
Stoical  virtue  was  little  better;  nor  his,  in  particular,  any  more 
than  a  mask  that  hid,  under  an  appearance  of  apathy,  the 
most  violent  and  the  vilest  passions,  like  the  sanctity  of  several 
ancient  and  modern  saints,  who  have  imposed  on  the  Christian 
world.  But  true  moral  virtue  is  something  very  real.  It  is  the 
cause  of  our  happiness,  it  maintains  the  tranquillity  of  human 
life.  If  happiness  be  a  series  of  agreeable  sensations,  the  less 
this  series  is  exposed  to  interruption,  the  more  happy  we  are. 
But  it  must  be  exposed  to  perpetual  interruptions,  it  that  which 
causes  and  maintains  it  be  not  in  our  own  power.  Virtue  is  so; 
and  thus  virtue  may  be  said,  without  any  paradox,  to  be  its 
own  reward.*  If  it  has  no  reward  from  without,  it  rewards 
itself  by  inward,  and  therefore  independent  tranquillity. 

Good  men  may  have  commonly  a  less  share  in  the  advan- 
tages of  fortune,  as  they  are  less  likely  to  use  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring them,  but  then  they  want  them  less;  and  though  it  be  a 
false  thought,  which  Seneca  makes  the  divinity  employ,  "that 
their  happiness  consists  in  wanting  no  happiness,"!  yet  is  it  true, 
that  their  happiness  is  enhanced,  as  well  as  secured,  by  a  great 
independence  on  every  thing  external;  and  the  same  Seneca 
says,  somewhere  else,  most  divinely  well,  that  he  placed  the 
good  things  he  enjoyed  within  his  reach,  and  yet  at  such  a  dis- 
tance that  fortune  might  take,  but  could  not  tear,  them  from  him. 
The  good  man  slakes  his  thirst  with  a  moderate  draught  of  out- 
ward prosperity.  The  chalice  of  the  wicked  man,  is  never  suf- 
ficient, be  it  never  so  large;  and  to  all  his  passions,  as  well  as  to 
his  avarice,  "nescio  quid  curt®  semper  abest  rei."  There  is  a 
firagment  among  Plutarch's  Miscellanies,  where  fortune  and  vice 
are  introduced  like  the  contractors,  who  appear  and  make  their 
offers,  when  any  public  work  is  to  be  let  out.    Fortune  boasts, 

*  Hoc  dabitis,  at  opinor,  si  modo  sit  aliquid,  esse  beatum,  id  oportere 
totum  poni  in  potestate  sapicntis.  Nam  si  amitti  vita  beata  potest,  beata 
€8se  non  potest. — Tull.  de  Fin.  1.  ii. 

I  Intos  omne  posai  bonam.    Non  carere  felicitate  felicitas  yestra 
De  Provid. 
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that  she  can  take  from  men  every  outward  good,  and  bring  upon 
them  every  outward  evil  Vice  replies  that  due  is.  tme,  but  that 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  mate  them  miserable,  unless  she  nves  ha 
assistance;  whereas  she  is  able  to  render  them  so  witooot  the 
assistance  of  fortune,  and  in  spite  of  all  her  endeavon  to  make 
diem  happy. 

Thus  heathen  phUoaophers  taught  mankind,  and  there  was  no 
need  of  defending  the  providence  of  God  agaansl  ZenQ>  nor 
Aristotle.  The  former  held,  that  there  was  no  real  good  but 
virtue.  The  latter,  that  health  of  body,  and  the.  eztamal  advan- 
tages of  fortune,  might  be  reckoned  among  the  good  things  of 
life,  but  that  they  were  such  in  a  degree  very  fiur  below  moae 
that  result  from  virtue.  Happiness,  merefore,  fell,  solely  to  the 
share  of  good  men,  according  to  the  Stoician^  or  principally  ts 
them,  according  to  the  Peripatetics:*  and  this  was  indeed  a  noUe 
contest  Christians  are  far  from  having  any  such.  If  they  do 
not  assume  that  health,  and  the.  advantages  of  fortune,  constitnls 
happiness  solely,  they  assume  that  it  is  constituted  principally 
by  these;  since  on  the  want  which  good  men  have  sometimes  <» 
these  they  accuse  Grod  of  injustice.  They  pretend  to  keep  an 
account  between  God  and  man,  to  barter  so  mooh  virtue,  or  ss 
many  acts  of  devotion,  against  so  many  degrees  of  honor,  of 
power,  of  richer  and  to  have  their  piety  purchased  by  the  gnUi- 
fication  of  their  passions.  If  God  exacts  the  duty,  he  must  pay 
the  price.  If  he  does  not  pay  it  in  this  life,  he  must  pay  it  in 
another.  Till  that  time,  they  give  him  credit:  and  if  he  does 
not  pay  it  then,  he  is  an  unjust  and  cruel  being.  I  will  crayon 
out  a  picture  on  this  occasion  in  imitation  of  those  Cleanthes 
used  to  draw  when  he  disputed  against  the  partizans  of  volupty. 
Let  all  good  Christians,  to  denote  their  goodness  and  the  justice 
of  God,  be  fat  and  jolly  like  canons  in  the  Lutrin.  .  Let  them  be 
seated  on  thrones  with  diadems  on  their  heads,  sceptres  in  their 
hands,  and  purple  robes  on  their  shoulders.  Let  the  virtues, 
like  so  many  cupids  in  Albano's  pictures,  run  about  the  land- 
scape, busy  in  the  service  of  their  masters.  Let  justice  lead 
the  wicked  like  slaves,  with  retorted  arms,  and  downcast  eyes, 
to  their  footstools.  Let  temperance  serve  pyramids  of  ortolans 
and  brimmers  of  tockay  on  their  tables.  Let  moderation  offer, 
and  they  receive,  sacks  filled  with  gold  and  silver,  and  baskets 
full  of  diamonds  and  rubies.  In  the  midst,  and  front,  of  the  piece 
let  the  great  Lama  of  the  east  be  placed  on  a  higher  throne  than 


*  Pugrnant  stoici  cum  peripateticis.  Alter!  negrant  qaidquam  esse  bonom 
nisi  qu(Kl  honestum  sit.  Alteri  plurimona  se,  et  longe  long^ue  plurimam 
tribuere  honestati;  sed  tamen  et  in  corpore,  et  extra,  esse  qucSam  bona.  Cer^ 
«%meQ  hoaestam,  et  disputatio  splendida.— Tall,  de  Fin.  1.  2. 
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the  rest,  if  it  be  sent  to  some  Tartarian  temple:  his  younger  brother 
of  the  west,  if  it  be  sent  to  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome:  his  Grace 
of  Canterbury,  or  my  Lord  of  London,  if  it  be  sent  to  St.  Paul's; 
and  Luther,  or  Calvin,  if  it  be  sent  to  any  other  religious  as- 
sembly of  Christians  in  these  parts  of  the  world. 

Having  said  thus  much  to  show  the  general  tendency  of  virtue 
to  promote  the  inward  and  real  happiness  of  mankind,  in  oppo- 
sition to  divines,  and  atheists,  who  make  it  consist  so  much  in 
outward  enjoyments,  that  every  diminution  of  these,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  every  reputed  good  man,  is  an  instance  brought 
in  proof  of  the  unjust  dispensations  of  Providence;  I  proceed  to 
take  notice  of  some  particular  instances  that  have  been  so 
brought.  They  will  serve,  I  think,  to  show  that  God  is  wise, 
and  man  a  fool;  and  that,  of  all  fools,  the  most  presumptuous, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  trifling,  are  metaphysical  philoso- 
phers and  divines. 

I  neither  deny  nor  aflSrm,  particular  providences.  The  sup- 
position of  such  has  given  occasion  to  much  lying,  to  much  flat- 
tery, to  much  uncharitableness,  to  much  superstition,  and  enthu- 
siasm. When  the  votive  pictures  of  those  who  had  escaped 
being  drowned  were  shown  to  Diagoras  at  Samothracia,  he 
asked  where  the  pictures  were  of  those  who  had  perished  at  sea? 
The  atheist  believed  no  providence,  for  he  believed  no  God. — 
The  priests  would  not  have  been  over-much  concerned  to  con- 
vince him  of  a  general  providence,  but  they  would  have  pro- 
duced their  legends  as  well  as  their  relics  to  prove  to  him  the 
particular  providences  by  which  their  votaries  had  been  saved. 
I  enter  here  no  further  into  the  discussion  of  this  point.  But  this 
I  say,  that  the  physical  and  moral  systems  have  no  need,  like 
the  bungling  works  and  imperfect  institutions  of  men,  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  frequent  interpositions  and  partial  directions,  that  they 
may  continue  to  answer  the  intent  of  the  maker.  The  ordinary 
course  of  things,  preserved  and  conducted  by  a  general  provi- 
dence, confirms  what  the  law  of  reason  and  of  nature  teaches 
us.  The  law  is  not  only  given,  but  executed.  The  authority 
of  the  lawgiver  makes  it  our  duty,  the  sanctions  make  it  our 
interest  to  obey  the  law:  and  these  sanctions  have  their  effect  so 
often,  that  they  leave  no  doubt  concerning  them.  They  have 
their  effect  as  often  as  it  is  necessary  in  terrorem.  In  imitation 
of  providential  government,  human  government  goes  no  further: 
and  yet  there  are  a  parcel  of  little  tyrants  who  find  fault  with 
the  former  for  going  no  further.  God  punishes  to  reform,  as  far 
as  our  nature,  and  his  scheme,  permit.  They  are  angry  that  he 
is  not  as  angry  as  they  are,  that  every  criminal  is  not  racked  on 
the  wheel,  and  that  he  does  not  punish  to  exterminate.  Let  us 
descend  to  particular  instances  that  are  urged  against  the  justice 
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of  God,  in  order  to  prove  it,  and  to  confirm  what  has  been  said 
concerning  good,  and  bad,  happ7y  and  unhappy,  men. 


LIV. 

TuUy  lies  still  open  before  me,  and  there  I  find  many  instenoes 
of  this  sort  produced  by  Cotta  with  as  much  confidence  as  if 
diey  were  decisive.  Why  did  the  two  Sdpios  fall  in  Spain,  and 
Marcellus  and  Paulus  in  Italy,  making  war  against  the  Cutfuh 

Jinians?  Why  did  Maximus  bury  his  son  w&  was  of  consular 
ignity?  Why  was  the  iBmilian  Sdpio  not  safe  in  his  own 
house?  Why  was  Rutilius  banished,  Drusus  assassinated,  Sc»- 
vola  slain  at  the  altar  of  Vesta,  and  Catulus  obliged  to  procme 
his  own  death?  Why  did  Marius  die  in  his  bed,  after  a  seventh 
consulship?  Why  were  he,  and  Cinna,  Dionysius  the  elder, 
Pisistratus,  Phalaris,  ApoUodorus,  and  even  the  assassin  Varins, 
and  the  highwayman  Harpalus,  sufibred  so  long  to  exercise, 
with  impunity,  their  cruelties?  Ilie  day  would  be  too  shor^ 
indeed,  to  enumerate  instances  of  any  kind  in  this  dedamattNry, 
loose,  and  inconclusive  manner.*  It  is  not  unlike  the  proceeding 
of  certain  great  scholars,  who  crowd  their  text  and  their  margin 
with  a  multitude  of  names,  which  stand  as  vouchers  of  the  tScU 
or  opinions  they  advance,  and  impose  often  on  the  unwary  who 
will  not,  and  the  ignorant  who  cannot,  examine  fi>r  themselves 
whilst  they,  who  will  and  can  examine,  discover  these  pretended 
vouchers  to  be  sometimes  of  no  authority,  sometimes  of  neither 
and  sometimes  of  the  contrary  side.  I  could  point  out  signal 
examples  of  this  sort  in  the  writings  of  admired  authors:  and  we 
might  have  seen  some  such,  perhaps,  on  this  occasion,  if  Cicero 
had  made  Balbus  reply  to  Cotta,  as  he  makes  him  lay  in  a  claim 
to  do,  with  no  small  confidence. 

I  regret  the  want  of  this  reply  much  more  on  account  of  facts, 
than  arguments;  for  the  Stoics  were  great  logicians,  and  pitiful 
reasoners.  Their  whole  philosophy  was  little  more  than  a  per- 
petual play  with  words:  and,  on  this  occasion  for  instance,  to 
have  replied  in  character,  Balbus  must  have  insisted  that  pain  is 
not  an  evil,  as  Posidonius  did,  when  he  roared  out  in  a  fit  of  the 
gout.t    He  might  have  owned  it  to  be  something  rough,  abhor- 

*  Dies  deficiat  si  velim  nnmerare  qoibus  bonis  inal6  evenerit;  nee  miDOSi 
si  commemorem  quibus  improbis  optime. 

I  Conclodunt  ratiunculis  stoici  cur  non  sit  malum;  quasi  de  rerbo,  non  de 

re,  laboretur Asperum  est,  contra  naturam,  difficile  perpessu,  tristet 

durum.  Hec  copia  yerborumest;  quod  omnes  uno  verbo  malum  appellamns, 
id  tot  modis  posse  dicere.  Definis  ut  mihi,  non  tollis  dolorem.— Tusc.  Disp. 
1.2. 
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rent  to  nature,  difficult  to  be  borne,  melancholy  and  hard.  He 
might  have  appHed  the  definition  of  evil  to  the  sensation  of  pain, 
but  must  not  have  called  it  by  that  name,  because  the  Portic  had 
decreed  that  there  is  no  evil  but  in  vice,  nor  any  good  but  in 
virtue.  No  matter.  He  would  have  set  very  probably  the  facts, 
which  Cotta  quoted,  in  a  different  light,  and  would  have  shown 
by  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  state  of  them,  that  they  were  in- 
sufficient to  his  purpose.  It  is  very  probable,  he  would  have 
done  this,  since  we  have  good  reason,  even  at  this  time,  to  doubt 
the  exact  tnith  of  some  of  these  anecdotes,  and  to  suspect  both 
prejudice,  and  partiality,  in  the  characters. 

I  know  not,  whether  Balbus  would  have  called  in  question  the 
story  of  Regulus.*  It  was  probably  fabulous,  in  many  circum* 
stances  at  least,  and  there  were  those  among  the  Romans  who 
thought  it  to  be  so.  But  it  served  to  blacken  the  Carthaginians, 
to  whom  they  bore  an  immortal  hatred,  and  popular  prejudice 
kept  it  in  credit  at  Rome:  as  we  see  that  many  false  traditions 
about  the  Saracens  and  Turks  have  been  kept  up  for  several 
ages,  and  are  so  still,  notwithstanding  the  detection  of  them,  in 
Christian  nations.  Their  poets,  and  their  orators,  sanctified  the 
tale  for  the  honor  of  the  Roman  name,  as  the  most  illustrious  in- 
stance of  magnanimity,  fortitude,  and  a  religious  attachment  to 
engagements  taken  even  with  an  enemy,  that  was  ever  given. 
Balbus  then  might  have  rejected  the  story;  or,  taking  it  for  true, 
he  might  have  insisted,  that  it  furnished  an  example  of  human 
virtue,  but  none  of  divine  injustice.  He  might  have  made 
Regulus  a  voluntary  martyr,  as  Seneca  makes  the  philosopher 
Diogenes  a  confessor  of  natural  religion. 

One  of  these  Stoicians  might  have  anticipated  the  answers 
which  the  other  of  them  gave  to  such  examples,  as  that  of  Ru- 
tilius,  who  was  banished,  or  that  of  Maximus,  who  lost  a  son 
arrived  to  consular  honors.  He  would  have  said  of  such  men  as 
these,  that  they  were  unfortunate,  but  not  unhappy,  that  they 
were  moved,  but  not  overcome.t  He  might  have  pushed  his 
argument  against  Cotta  further,  on  the  principles  of  the  Portic. 
He  might  have  maintained,  that  the  misfortunes  of  some  good 
men  are  designed  as  lessons  to  all  by  Providence,  in  whose  dis- 
pensations more  regard  is  had  to  mankind,  than  to  particular 
men.:(  In  genera),  we  place  happiness  and  unhappiness  very 
blindly,  and  very  falsely.  Providence  endeavors  to  open  our 
eyes,  when  things,  that  we  esteem  evils,  happen  to  the  good. 


*  Vide  Ao.  Gelliam. 

f  .  .  .  Sentit  ilia,  sed  yincit.— Sen.  De  Provid. 

4  •  •  •  •  •  •  Pro  imiYersis,  qaoram  major  diis  cara  e8t,  qaam  singuloram. 

Ibid. 
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But  we  pervert  the  argument  Instead  of  oonduding,  that  soch 
things  are  not  real  evib,  we  hearken  to  the  prejudices  of  imagi- 
nation; we  believe,  and,  by  believing,  we  make  them  sach,  and 
then  we  accuse  this  very  Providence  of  injustice.  Even  the 
privation  of  an  imaginary  good  Ib  esteemed  a  positive  evil,  the 
want  of  riches  for  instance.  The  man  of  Ross  was  envied  by 
none.  Chartres  and  Walters,  whom  you  have  rendered  iounoi^ 
tai,  were  envied  by  many.  This  folly  prevaib  so  fiur,  that  men 
have  imagined  the  Supreme  Being  best  pleased,  when  his 
temples  have  glittered  with  gold  and  silver.  If  you  was  of  this 
opinion,  as  most  of  your  communion  are,  and  thought  Qod  more 
honored  on  this  account  at  St.  Peter's,  than  at  St.  Paul%  I  would 
quote  to  you  these  verses: 


Jopiter  Ammon 


Paoper  adhoe  Deos  est,  nullu  lioltta  per  vnim 
Diyitiis  delnbre  tenens,  mommqoe  piionim 
Namen  Romano  templnm  defeodit  ab  aiuo.* 

The  examples  of  those  good  citizens  of  Rome,  who  came  to 
untimely  enas,  would  not  have  embarrassed  our  Stoidan.  He 
would  have  asked  his  antagonist,  what  pretence  could  be  finind 
to  accuse  Providence  of  injustice,  because  men  who  waged  war 
were  sometimes  killed,  or  because  men  who  mingled  in  civil  con- 
tests were  exposed  to  the  mutual  resentments  of  exasperated 
parties?  He  would  have  asked,  who  could  determine  when  it 
was  best  for  him  to  die?  Prolongation  of  days  delivers  men  over, 
very  often,  to  misery  they  would  have  escaped  if  they  had  died 
sooner,  and  changes  the  whole  color  of  their  lives:  so  that  the 
good  or  evil  that  remains  in  store  for  us,  at  any  age,  being  un- 
certain, we  can  neither  pronounce  a  man  unhappy  because  he 
dies,  nor  happy  before  he  dies.  Solont  taught  this  apothegm  to 
Croesus,  who  lived  to  see  it  verified  in  his  own  case,  and  to  reve- 
rence that  wisdom,  when  he  was  the  captive  of  Cyrus,  to  which 
he  had  paid  little  regard,  while  he  sat  on  the  throne  of  Lydia. 
Rome,  who  made  all  the  nations  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  wes- 
tern ocean  tremble,  trembled  herself,  when  Pompey  fell  sick  at 
Naples.  Pompey  recovered.  "Multoe  urbes  et  publica'  vota 
vicerunt."  But  he  recovered  only  to  wage  the  civil  war  with 
his  father-in-law,  to  take  arms  without  being  prepared  to  take 
them,  to  abandon  Italy,  to  be  beaten  in  Greece,  and  to  be  mur- 
dered, by  servile  hands,  in  Egypt.^    Such  a  subject  as  Pompey, 

♦  Lact.  L.  9. 

f  .    .    .    .    Diciqae  beatam 

Ante  obitom  nemo  supremaque  fanera  debet. 

^  •  •  .  •  Non  enim  cam  Socero  bellam  gessisset,  non  imparatas  anna 
Bumpsisset,  etc.— Tusc.  Disp.  L.   2. 
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of  such  a  commonwealth  as  the  Roman,  may  be  paired  with  the 
greatest  princes.  Let  me  mention,  therefore,  the  late  king  of 
France,  on  this  occasion  and  to  the  same  purpose.  He  had 
passed  more  than  forty  years  in  the  greatest  prosperity,  when 
Charles  the  Second  of  Spain  died.  Had  he  died  at  the  same  time, 
when  that  rich  succession  came  into  his  family,  his  death  would 
have  been  thought  the  more  deplorable  on  this  very  account. 
He  Hved;  he  outlived  his  glory,  his  power,  and  if  I  may  say  so, 
almost  his  posterity.  It  might  have  been  said  to  him:  "  —  reno- 
vata  semper  clade  domus  multis  in  luctibus,  inque  perpetuo 
moerore  et  nigrS  veste  senescit.'* 

Balbus  would  have  shown  that  the  examples  brought  of  pros- 
perous iniquity  were  neither  more  just,  nor  more  applicable, 
than  those  of  the  misery  of  good  men.  If  he  had  allowed  that 
Marius  had  the  happiness,  such  a  one  as  it  is,  of  dying  in  his  bed 
like  his  rival  Sylla,  who  took  the  appellation  of  liappy  very  os- 
tentatiously and  very  unjustly,  yet  he  would  not  have  allowed 
this  other  man  of  blood  the  same  appellation.  Notwithstanding 
his  elevation  from  the  plough,  which  he  followed  for  hire,  to  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  commonwealth,*  notwithstanding  his 
victories  and  triumphs,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  Roman 
or  any  other  history  a  man  whose  crimes  were  more  constantly 
punished,  or  whose  life  was  a  series  of  more  misery.  Besides  his 
bodily  infirmities,  besides  the 

Exiliom  et  career,  Mintamarumqne  palades, 
Et  mendicatus  yicta  Carthagine  panis, 

he  was  tossed  in  all  the  storms  he  raised.  His  blood  was  every 
moment  ready  to  flow,  and  the  victorious  sword  of  Sylla  hung 
over  his  head.  The  various  scenes  of  misery,  through  which 
he  made  others  go,  were  revenged  by  those  through  which  he 
went  himself.  There  is  a  lively  description  of  both  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Pharsalia:t  and  if  we  read  his  life,  we  shall  incline 
to  think  that  prosperity  was  measured  out  to  him  for  the  punish- 
ment of  others,  and  misery,  in  proportion,  for  his  own,  the  execu- 
tioner and  the  victim,  alternately,  of  divine  justice. 

Non  ille  favore 
Nominis  ingenti  sapemm  protectos  ab  ira, 
Vir  feros,  et  Romam  cupienti  perdere  fato 
Safficiens. 

If  he  lived  to  a  greater  age  than  his  brother  and  his  son,  it  was 

* Solebat 

Poscere  mercedes  alieno  lassos  aratro. — Juy. 

i.    .     •    .    Omnia  passo, 
a»  pcjoT  fortuna  potest,  atqoe  omnibas  uso, 
Qq«  melior* 
VOL.  IV. — 34 
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in  order  to  make  him  more  miserable^  ai  ha  had  been'  mom 
criminal,  than  they.  But  even  they  leaembled  him  in  vaiaBry, 
as  they  had  resembled  him  in  cruelty.  His  brother  was  pot  to 
a  painful  death  at  the  tomb  of  Catulus,  and  his  son  fell  on  his 
sword  in  despair.  Let  me  make  another  observation.  Marina 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  fortune  on  his  ingratitude  and  treah 
chery  to  Metellus,  whose  lieutenant-general  be  had  been  in  the 
Jugurthine  war.  Sylla  had  been  questor  to  Marius  in  the  aame 
war.  Sylla  ruined  his  party,  defeated  his  designs,  and  scattered 
his  ashes  in  the  river.^  Surely  Cotta,  when  he  aocosed  the  jus- 
tice of  God  for  giving  prospenty  to  wicked  men,  could  not  nvB 
produced  a  more  glaring  proof  of  the  contrary* 

He  was  not  more  lucky  in  other  examples  of  the  same  sort 
Our  Stoician  would  have  opposed  to  him,  for  instance,  the  difEs 
rent  accounts  of  authors  concerning  the  elder  Dion3r8lu8,  some  of 
whom  related  how  this  tyrant  had  been  tormented  by  the  faries^ 
and  had  perished  by  the  treachery  of  his  own  familv»  whilst  all 
of  them  concurred  in  representing  his  whole  life  to  nave  been  a 
state  of  misery.  What  indeed  could  be  more  miserable  than 
the  perpetual  terror  and  universal  distrust,wherein  he  passed  hk 
days?  Plutarch  relates,  and  Balbus  might  know  long  before 
Plutarch  wrote,  that  this  wretched  man  dared  not  trust  any  bar* 
her  to  shave  him;  that  no  one,  not  his  brother,  not  his  son  was 
suffered  to  come  into  his  apartment,  till  he  had  been  stripped  and 
searched,  and  had  changea  his  clothes,  and  that  the  tyrant  owned 
himself  afraid  even  of  the  best  of  his  friends;  so  that  if  he  reigned 
eight  and  thirty  years,  as  Cotta  says,  he  was  eight  and  thirty 
years  miserable.  A  noble  instance  truly  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked! 

Our  Stoician  would  have  shown,  perhaps,  that  the  example  of 
Pisistratus  was  not  pertinent.  He  used  violence  to  gain,  and 
more  than  once,  to  regain  the  supreme  power  at  Athens,  as 
Gelo  and  Hiero  did  in  Sicily,  as  others  used  it  against  him,  and 
as  it  must  always  happen  when  parties  contend  for  power,  fint 
when  he  had  got  this  power,  he  used  it  well,  like  those  Sicilian 
princes;  and  though  he  was  called  a  tyrant,  in  the  bad  sense  of 
the  word,  by  the  party  opposed  to  him,  yet  he  showed  the  licen- 
tious Greeks,  how  much  a  limited  monarchy,  for  he  limited  his 
by  the  laws  and  advice  of  Solon,  was  preferable  to  one  of  their 
turbulent  and  tyrannical  democracies.  Phalaris  was  a  monster 
in  cruelty;  but  the  people  of  Agrigentum  roasted  him  in  his  own 
bull,  after  he  had  roasted  the  maker  of  it;  and  the  Orchomenians 
took  a  severe  vengeance  on  Apollodorus.  The  same  would 
have  been  observed  to  have  happened  to  other  tyrants  among 

*  EnitoB  cineres  in  Anienia  alTeom  sparnt.— Yal.  Max.  L.  ix,  o.  9. 
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the  Greeks,  to  Cinna  among  the  Romans,  and  to  other  inferior 
villains,  such  as  Varius,  who  stabbed  Drusus  and  poisoned  Me- 
tellus,  such  as  Harpalus,  whose  long  success  in  robbery  bore 
testimony  against  the  gods,  as  Diogenes  the  Cynic  who  barked 
against  them,  and  whom  Cotta  condescends  to  quote,  presumed 
to  say. 

But  the  pontiff  would  not  have  been  silenced  by  these  answers. 
He  had  a  reply  ready.  "  Prohiberi  melius  fuit  impedirique/' 
It  had  been  better  in  the  gods  to  hinder  these  men  from  doing  so 
much  mischief,  than  to  leave  them  to  vengeance  afterwards. 
Now  I  think  that  Balbus  would  have  treated  this  reply  as  a 
mere  evasion,  grounded  on  a  false  supposition,  and  even  with 
that  help,  insufficient.  The  men  spoken  of,  would  he  have 
said,  are  far  from  enjoying  inward  happiness,  whatever  outward 
prosperity  may  attend  the  course  of  their  wicked  lives.  They 
live  in  danger,  in  fear,  and  in  perpetual  anguish  of  mind.  Their 
punishment,  therefore,  is  not  deferred;  and  if  they  are  suffered 
long  to  punish  others,  they  are  ministers  and  proofs  at  the  same 
time  of  that  divine  justice  which  I  defend.  Their  prosperity 
serves  to  this  very  purpose.  A  Dionysius,  or  a  Cinna,  or  any 
other  inhuman  tyrant,  is  to  be  looked  upon  like  one  of  those 
monsters  which  the  poets  feigned.  Like  a  Minotaur  fed  with 
human  flesh,  or  such  a  boar  as  executed  Diana's  vengeance  in 
^tolia.  Bolts  of  destroying  thunder  go  out  of  their  mouths.* 
Their  very  breath  scatters  desolation  around.  When  the  monster 
has  inflicted  the  punishment  he  was  sent  to  inflict,  when  the 
measure  of  his  iniquity,  and  of  God's  justice,  is  fliled,  a  Theseus 
or  a  Meleager  is  raised  up,  and  he  perishes. 

This  is  the  general  course  of  things  which  infinite  wisdom  has 
constituted,  and  the  examples  of  the  few  who  sufler  necessarily, 
though  occasionally  according  to  it,  are  sufficient  to  give  a  warn- 
ing to  all  men  that  they  are  inexcusable  if  they  do  not  take. 
Cotta,  who  exercises  greater  injustice  towards  God  than  any  of 
the  tyrants  he  quotes  did  towards  men,  is  much  scandalised  that 
those  two  eyes  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  Corinth  and  Carthage, 
were  put  out.  Critolaus  violated  the  respect  that  was  due  to  the 
Roman  legates.  Asdrubal  used  much  cruelty  to  the  Roman 
captives.  These  were  the  immediate  causes  of  the  ruin  of  those 
two  republics,  and  Memmius  and  Scipio  were  the  instruments 
of  pride,  of  ambition,  and  of  insatiable  resentment.  God  could 
have  prevented  these  destructions,  no  doubt  "sub venire  cert6 
potuit  et  conservare  urbes  tantas  atque  tales."  But  how  did 
the  pontiff  know  that  Memmius  and  Scipio  were  not  instru- 


Ultorem  spreta  per  agros  misit  apnim. 


Folmen  ab  ore  Tenit,  frondes  afflatibus  ardent.— Ovid.  Metam.  1.  viii. 
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ments  of  the  justice  of  Providence,  as  well  as  of  Roman  policy 

and  passion?    The  worst  men,  and  the  Romans  were  none  of 

the  best,  are  employed  to  punish  the  worst    None  so  fit  for  the 

task.    They  are  the  instruments,  and  in  their  turns  the  examples 

of  divine  justice.    The  wealth,  the  splendor,  the  magnificeim 

of  Corinth  were  great;  but  Corinth  was  a  sink  of  iniqiiity. 

Carthage  was  a  great  and  powerful  state;  but  the  Carthaginians 

were  a  faithless,  factious,  and  cruel  people.    Might  not  these 

be  the  remote  and  true  causes,  whatever  the  immediate  and 

apparent  were,  of  their  destruction?    Was  God  obliged  to  save 

them  by  an  extraordinary  interposition  against  the  ordinary 

course  of  his  providence,  because  their  neighbors  admired  or 

feared  them?    The  Romans  had  no  advantage  in  real  virtne 

over  the  Carthaginians,  though  they  had  it  greatly  in  policy, 

order,  discipline,  and  a  certain  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  grandeur 

of  their  empire,  and  the  glory  of  the  Roman  name.    If  we  had 

Philistus  or  any  of  the  Carthaginian  historians  in  our  hands,  we 

should  see  very  evidently  what  we  may  collect  firom  those  of 

Rome,  that  Romana  fidea  was  or  deserved  to  be  a  proverbial 

term  of  reproach  in  Africa  as  much  as  JPuniea  JidtM  in  Italy. 

Let  us  take  then  occasion  to  adore  the  wisdom  and  jnstioe  of 

divine  Providence  from  an  example  brought  in  opposition  to  the 

latter.    The  Romans  destroyed  Carthage,  and,  by  her  destroo- 

tion,  prepared  the  way  to  their  own.    At  the  very  time  when 

Cotta  lamented  that  of  Corinth  and  Carthage,  that  of  Rnne 

was  coming  on;  for  the  loss  of  her  liberty  was  connected  with 

that  of  her  empire  by  a  scarce  interrupted  succession  of  tyrants. 

Under  these  she  lay  as  it  were  on  the  rack,  and  died  a  lingering 

and  painful  death. 


LV. 

In  asserting  the  justice  of  Providence,  I  choose  rather  to  insist 
on  the  constant,  visible,  and  undeniable  course  of  a  general  pro- 
vidence which  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  than  to  assume  a 
dispensation  of  particular  providences.  The  atheist,  who  assumes 
that  there  ought  to  be  such,  complains  that  they  are  wanting. 
The  theist,  who  admits  that  there  are  such,  complains  that  they 
are  insufficient.  The  former  draws  from  what  he  assumes  a 
pretence  to  cavil.  The  latter  only  grows  inconsistent:  for  I 
would  ask  him,  if  there  any  such  providences,  why  not  more? 
He  admits  enough  to  break  through  and  overturn  the  natural 
order  and  constitution  of  the  physical  and  moral  system.  How 
comes  it  to  pass  that  there  are  not  enough  to  stop  his  mouth 
when  he  complains  of  the  misery  of  man  and  the  injustice  of 
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Providence?  The  truth  is,  that  we  have  not  in  philosophical 
speculation,  in  any  history  except  that  of  the  Bible,  nor  in  our 
own  experience,  sufficient  grounds  to  establish  the  doctrine  of 
particular  providences,  and  to  reconcile  it  to  that  of  a  general 
providence,  which  continues,  and  directs  the  course  of  things  in 
the  material  and  intellectual  systems,  as  these  systems  were 
originally  constituted  by  the  author  of  nature.  They  who  have 
attempted  to  do  this  by  showing  with  great,  and,  as  I  think, 
with  too  much  subtility  of  wit  and  license  of  imagination,  in 
what  cases,  how  far,  and  in  what  manner,  God  may  act  by  par- 
ticular and  occasional  interpositions,  consistently  with  the  preser- 
vation of  that  general  order  of  causes  and  effects  which  he  has 
constituted,  seem  to  me  quite  unintelligible.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  that  the  course  of  the  sun,  or  the  double  revolution  of 
the  earth,  should  be  suspended  or  altered  by  a  temporary,  nay, 
a  momentary  interposition  of  some  particular  providence,  or  that 
any  thing  worthy  of  such  an  interposition  should  happen  in  the 
material  world,  without  violating  the  mechanical  constitution  of 
it,  and  the  natural  order  of  causes  and  effects  in  it.  As  little  is 
it  possible  to  conceive  such  occasional  interpositions  in  the  intel- 
lectual system  as  shall  give  new  thoughts  and  new  dispositions 
to  the  minds  of  men,  and  in  consequence  new  determinations  to 
their  wills,  without  altering  in  every  such  instance  the  ordinary 
and  natural  progression  of  human  understanding,  nor  without 
resuming  that  freedom  of  will,  which  every  man  is  conscious 
that  he  has,  though  some  are  absurd  enough  to  deny  it,  and  to 
oppose  metaphysical  dreams  to  intuitive  knowledge.  I  confess, 
that  I  comprehend  as  little  the  metaphysical,  as  the  physical, 
impulse  of  spirits,*  and  that  the  words  suggestion,  silent  com- 
munication, sudden  influence,  influx,  or  injection  of  ideas,  give 
me  no  determinate,  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  nor  even,  as  I  sus- 
pect, to  the  persons  who  talk  of  them  the  most,  and  build  so 
much  upon  them. 

To  acknowledge  the  fatum  of  ancient  philosophers,  to  hold 
with  the  Mahometans  an  absolute  predestination  of  all  events, 
with  Spinoza  and  Calvin  the  necessity  of  all  our  actions,  or  with 
LfCibnitz,  his  whimsy  of  a  pre-established  harmony,  would  be 
somewhat  almost  as  mad,  as  to  take  the  true  history  of  Lucian 
for  such.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  absurd  and  impious 
both  to  assert  with  Epicurus,  that  the  world  was  made  by  a  for- 
tuitous concourse  of  atoms,  and  that,  as  it  was  made  so,  it  is 
governed  by  chance,  without  any  knowledge,  without  any  rule, 
without  any  Providence.  The  truth  lies  between  these  extremes. 
The  world  is  governed  by  laws,  which  the  Creator  imposed  on 

*  Relig.  of  Nat.  Delineated,  et  alibi. 

34* 
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the  physical  and  moral  systems,  when  he  willed  them  into  ex- 
istence,  which  make  a  part  of  them,  which  must  be  in  force  as 
long  as  they  last,  and  any  change  in  which  would  be  a  change 
of  the  systems  themselves.  These  laws  are  invariable,  but  they 
are  generah  and  from  this  generality  what  we  call  contingency 
arises.  The  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  those  which  we  know 
and  those  which  have  not  been  yet  discovered,  are  fixed,  no 
doubt.  But  within  the  latitude  which  they  allow,  though  nothing 
happens  which  is  repugnant  to  them,  many  things  happen  which 
seem  so  to  us.  Plastic,  or  fashioning  nature,  produces  sometimes 
monsters,  and  all  material  beings  as  they  partake  of  the  good, 
partake  of  the  evil,  which  matter  and  motion  cause;  for  it  would 
be  trifling  to  object  the  assumed  existence  of  beings,  material  in- 
deed like  the  saints  in  heaven,  if  those  glorified  bodies  are  mate- 
rial, according  to  our  idea  of  matter,  but  existing  in  systems  that 
are  not  liable  to  the  same  inconveniences  or  evils  that  arise  from 
matter  and  motion,  such  as  pain,  sickness,  or  death,  for  instance, 
which  our  system  is.  There  is  no  need  of  any  great  sagacity  to 
perceive  that  the  case  is  much  the  same  in  the  moral  world;  nay, 
that  it  is  more  liable  to  contingency  than  the  natural.  The  moral 
world  is  subject  to  the  law  of  right  reason,  fixed,  invariable, 
promulgated  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  enforced  by  the 
sanctions  of  rewards  and  punishments,  which  follow  often  the 
observation  or  the  breach  of  it.  But  then,  instead  of  two  prin- 
ciples, whereof  one  is  active,  and  the  other  passive  only,  as  in 
the  other  case,  there  are  in  this  two  active  principles,  though  one 
be  slower  than  the  other,  reason  and  passion.  Both  necessary 
in  the  human  state.  Both  useful  when  reason,  both  hurtful 
when  passion  governs.  Between  both  stands  the  freedom  of 
our  will  which  can  determine  either  way,  and  from  this  consti- 
tution arises  all  that  mixture  of  moral  good  and  evil  that  we  see 
and  feel. 

As  little  as  the  atheist  and  the  divine  approve  the  natural  and 
moral  constitution  of  the  world,  they  are  unable  to  show  how  it 
might  be  altered  in  any  particular  instance,  except  for  the  worse 
upon  the  whole;  and,  therefore,  they  must  be  reduced  at  last  to 
assert,  that  goodness  and  justice  require  the  whole  should  be 
altered,  as  they  required  originally  that  there  should  have  been 
no  such  system  made.  In  the  first  light  they  deserve  to  be  treated 
like  froward  children  who  complain,  and  wish,  and  know  neither 
what  they  want,  nor  what  they  desire.  In  the  second,  they  de- 
serve to  be  treated  like  patients,  proper  for  Doctor  Monroe,  and 
to  be  put  under  his  care.  Nothing  less  than  metaphysics  could 
have  turned  so  many  good  heads.  Common  sense  and  common 
observation  would  have  hindered  them  from  assuming,  on  the 
faith  of  this  fantastical  science,  that  God  made  the  world  for  the 
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sake  of  man;  and  man  for  this  reason  alone,  that  he  might  com- 
municate happiness  to  his  creature:  which  two  suppositions  are 
affirmed  or  impUed  in  all  their  arguments,  and  thus  a  large  field 
of  complaint  is  opened  to  them.  Without  these  they  would 
have  had  no  pretence  to  criticise  the  works  of  God,  nor  the  dis- 
pensations of  his  providence,  to  upbraid  his  goodness,  nor  to 
censure  his  justice.  On  the  contrary  they  would  have  found 
reason  to  admire,  thankfully  and  submissively,  that  supreme 
wisdom,  which  has  provided  so  amply,  by  a  few  general  laws, 
for  the  well-being  of  all  his  creatures.  But  it  is  with  this  very 
instance  of  supreme  wisdom,  that  they  find  fault.  General  laws, 
under  the  direction  of  a  general  providence,  do  not  provide  suffi- 
ciently for  human  happiness,  according  to  them;  and  their 
notions  of  human  importance  are  wound  up  so  high,  that  they 
think  there  ought  to  be  as  many  providences  as  men,  on  which 
notion  guardian  angels,  and  genii,  and  demons  were  introduced, 
and  are  hardly  yet  exploded;  or  else  that  the  immediate  provi- 
dence of  God  should  be  attentive  to  all  the  wants  and  prayers 
of  men,  though  the  wants  are  often  imaginary,  and  the  prayers 
impertinent,  and  should  be  ready  on  every  occasion  to  protect 
and  reward  the  good,  to  punish  and  reclaim  the  wicked. 

Every  religion  boasts  of  many  instances,  wherein  the  divine 
providence  has  been  thus  exercised.  We  need  go  no  further 
than  our  own  ecclesiastical  historians,  and  other  Christian  wri- 
ters to  find  them.  The  most  common  events  are  represented  by 
exaggeration  and  declamation  to  have  been  extraordinary  inter- 
positions of  the  hand  of  God.  Nay,  at  this  time,  there  is  many 
an  old  woman  who  thinks  herself  as  important  as  your  and 
Gay's  parish  clerk,  and  is  ready  to  relate  with  much  spiritual 
pride  the  particular  providences  that  have  attended  her  and  hers. 
Thus  then  the  matter  stands.  The  same  persons,  who  have  con- 
tributed to  establish  this  belief,  have  propagated,  and  continue 
to  propagate  an  opinion,  that  the  Supreme  Being  deals  unjustly 
with  mankind  in  this  life,  because  the  interpositions  of  his  provi- 
dence are  not  so  frequent  as  they  judge  they  ought  to  be.  I  say 
as  frequent;  for  where  they  assume  that  he  does  interpose,  they 
dare  not  say  he  interposes  unjustly.  Clarke  complains,*  that 
there  are  not  in  many  ages  plain  evidences  enough  of  the  inter- 
position of  divine  providence  to  convince  men  of  the  wisdom  any 
more  than  of  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God.  They  reason  like 
Cotta,t  they  are  displeased  at  the  few  particular  instances  of  this 
care;  few  as  they  conceive  with  respect  to  all  the  proper  objects 

•  E?id.  p.  142. 

j"  .  .  .  •  Non  placet  aatera  panels  a  diis  immortaliboB  esse  consQltam;  se* 
qaitur  ergo  at  nemini  coDsaUum  sit. 
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of  it:  and  since  he  takes  it  in  so  few  instances,  his  justice  is  no 
more  acquitted  at  their  tribunal  than  if  he  took  it  in  none.  This 
belief  and  this  opinion  do  not  hang  very  well  together  in  reason, 
but  they  may  do  so  in  religious  policy.  To  keep  up  a  belief  of 
of  particular  providences  serves  to  keep  up  a  belief  not  only  of 
the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  of  the  intercession  of  saints  in  heaven, 
as  well  as  of  the  church  on  earth,  but  of  the  several  rites  of  ex- 
ternal devotion;  and  to  keep  up  a  belief  that  they  are  few,  and 
that  the  providence  of  God,  as  it  is  exercised  in  this  world,  is 
therefore  on  the  whole  unjust,  serves  to  keep  up  a  belief  of 
another  world,  wherein  all  that  is  amiss  here,  shall  be  set  right. 
The  ministry  of  a  clergy  is  thought  necessary  on  both  these  ac* 
counts  by  all:  and  there  are  few,  who  see  how  difficult  it  is  to 
make  the  two  doctrines;  which  these  reverend  persons  maintain, 
appear  in  any  tolerable  manner  consistent.  On  the  whole, 
though  there  is  little  credit  to  be  given  to  all  that  lying  legends, 
suspicious  traditions,  and  idle  rumors  have  reported,  concerning 
particular  acts  of  Providence,  wrought  on  particular  occasions, 
and  directed  manifestly  by  an  immediate  exercise  of  the  divine 
power  to  the  advantage  of  some,  and  to  the  detriment  of  others, 
yet  will  I  not  presume  to  deny,  that  there  have  been  any  such. 
This  I  will  say  only,  that  if  any  such  have  been,  they  must  have 
been  such  as  might  happen  sometimes  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
a  general  providence.  They  could  not  be  such  as  must  have 
violated  the  laws  of  nature  in  their  production.  Nothing  can 
be  less  reconcileable  to  the  notion  of  an  all-perfect  Being  than 
the  imagination  that  he  undoes  by  his  power  in  particular  cases 
what  his  wisdom,  to  whom  nothing  is  future,  once  thought  suffi- 
cient to  be  established  for  all  cases.  The  eflects,  therefore,  that 
are  assumed  of  particular  providences,  are  either  false,  or  they 
are  undistinguishable  from  those  of  a  general  providence,  and 
become  particular  by  nothing  more  than  the  application  which 
vain  superstition  or  pious  fraud  makes  of  them.  It  is  as  easy  to 
attack,  and  it  is  as  easy  to  defend  the  justice  of  God  on  one  hy- 
pothesis as  on  the  other.  But  since  one  is  supported  by  equivo- 
cal and  doubtful,  and  the  other  by  unquestionable  facts,  I  shall 
borrow  no  help  from  the  former,  I  shall  suppose  them  not  to 
have  been,  and  shall  rest  the  cause  of  God  on  the  latter,  which 
are  likewise  the  most  proper  to  be  urged  against  the  atheists. 


LVL 

Let  us  consider  how  it  appears  by  the  objections  these  diffi- 
cult persons  make  that  we,  and  the  system  we  inhabit,  should 
have  been  framed  to  satisfy  them,  and  to  anticipate  their  cavils; 
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after  which  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  further,  how  it  is  framed, 
and  to  compare  God's  plan  with  theirs.  Physical  nature  then 
should  have  been  so  constituted  that  the  whole  world  might 
have  been  one  paradise,  neither  scorched  by  the  sun,  nor 
pinched  by  the  cold,  nor  ruffled  by  tempests.  Men  should  have 
enjoyed  it  in  every  natural  good,  have  been  subject  to  no  na- 
tural evil,  no  not  to  death  which  they  deem  to  be  the  greatest 
of  evils.  Moral  nature  should  have  been  so  constituted  that 
every  man  might  be  necessarily  determined  to  all  the  obliga- 
tions of  morality,  that  he  might  be  good,  as  Paterculus  says  of 
Cato,*  because  he  could  not  be  otherwise.  He  should  have 
been  impeccable  as  well  as  invulnerable.  No  matter  how  all 
this  would  have  unconnected  the  universe,  and  have  broken  the 
harmony,  and  the  consent  of  its  parts,  in  which  we  see  that  the 
planets  of  our  solar  system  act  on  one  another,  that  the  sun  acts 
on  all  of  them,  and  for  ought  we  can  tell  the  several  solar  sys- 
tems that  compose  the  universe  act  on  one  another  likewise. 
No  matter  how  all  this  would  have  accorded  with  a  gradation 
of  sense  and  intellect;  how  senses  less  imperfect  would  have 
broken  that  proportion  between  them  and  their  object  which  is 
necessary  to  make  them  useful  in  human  life;  how  superior 
faculties  of  the  mind  would  have  broken  that  scale  of  intelli- 
gence which  rises  up  to  man  in  this  animal  system;  which  may 
rise  up  from  him  in  other  systems  in  a  higher  proportion,  and 
which  one  of  these  allies,  the  divine,  allows  to  do  so  in  other 
created  beings.  No  matter  for  such  considerations  as  these. 
Instead  of  concluding  from  the  want  of  all  these  advantages, 
which  they  esteem  to  be  due  to  them,  that  man  is  not  so  noble 
a  creature  as  they  have  represented  him  to  themselves,  they 
conclude  that  because  he  wants  them  God  is  unjust.  Just  so 
they  concluded  from  their  indeterminable  notions  of  divine 
goodness,  and  of  divine  love,  that  the  world  was  made  for  man, 
and  man  not  to  be  moderately  but  immoderately  happy  in  it; 
instead  of  concluding  the  very  contrary  from  their  determinate 
idea  of  wisdom  which  has  not  proportioned  any  means  to  these 
ends  in  making  the  world  and  man. 

But  the  dogmatical  persons  who  assume  so  much,  and  prove 
commonly  so  little,  do  not  only  proceed  on  groundless  principles. 
They  shift  and  vary  their  principles  of  reasoning  as  different 
occasions  require,  which  is  a  practice  much  used,  avowed,  and 
approved  by  ancient  fathers,  and  which  makes  it  rather  tedious 
than  hard  very  often  to  refute  their  successors.  In  the  present 
argument  for  instance,  many  of  their  complaints  and  objections 
are  levelled  at  the  whole  scheme  and  order  of  things  both  phy- 

*  Quia  aliter  esse  non  potoiu 
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sical  and  moral.  They  mean  nothing,  or  they  mean  that  the 
whole  should  have  been  differently  constituted,  and  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  hinted,  to  have  been  reconcilable  to  the  goodness  and 
justice  of  God.  But  they  grow  less  severe  in  their  criticisms, 
and  less  exorbitant  in  their  demands  at  other  times,  and  seem  to 
Ithink  that  the  divine  attributes  might  have  been  saved  even  in 
the  present  constitution  of  physical  and  moral  nature,  if  by  con- 
tinual interpositions  of  providence  every  good  man  had  been 
protected  from  evils  of  both  kinds,  whilst  every  ill  man  was 
exposed  to  them  all;  if  the  office  of  the  angels  standing  before 
the  throne  of  God*  and  ministering  to  the  favorites  of  God,  that 
is,  to  the  elect,  had  been  more  extended  and  more  regularly 
performed.  This  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  composition 
into  which  they  are  driven  by  the  extravagance  of  the  other 
hypothesis,  and  by  the  absurd  consequences  that  flow  from  it 

If  the  divine  attributes  had  required  that  there  should  have 
been  no  such  thing  as  physical  or  moral  evil,  man  would  have 
been  visibly  the  final  cause  of  a  world  made  solely  for  bis  use, 
and  to  be  the  scene  of  his  happiness.  This  world  would  have 
been  visibly  the  final  cause  of  the  universe.  All  the  planets 
would  have  rolled  in  subserviency  to  ours,  and  the  fixed  stars 
themselves  would  have  served  to  no  other  purpose  than  to 
twinkle  by  night,  to  adorn  our  canopy,. and  to  please  our  eyes. 
But  this  hypothesis  appearing  too  extravagant  to  be  insisted 
upon  in  its  whole  extent,  one  part  of  it  has  been  laid  aside,  and 
one  retained.  No  one  will  affirm  in  terms,  I  think,  at  this  time, 
that  our  world  is  the  final  cause  of  the  universe.  But  many 
will  affirm  that  man  is  by  the  goodness  of  God  the  final  cause 
of  the  world  he  inhabits;  and,  therefore,  if  physical  evil  is  in- 
separable from  physical  nature,  and  moral  evil  from  moral  na- 
ture, by  the  necessary  relations  of  things,  or  by  the  general 
scheme  which  infinite  wisdom  has  established,  the  consistency 
of  the  divine  attributes  required  that  something  more  than  we 
observe  should  have  been  done,  to  make  the  first  design  of  God 
in  the  creation  of  this  world  and  of  man  effectual.  His  good- 
ness required  at  least,  that  the  general  state  of  mankind  should 
not  be  as  miserable  as  it  is  in  a  world  made  for  the  sake  of  man- 
kind. Plis  justice  required  most  certainly,  that  they  who  seek 
the  perfection  of  their  nature,  and  the  happiness  of  their  kind 
in  virtue,  should  be  distinguished  from  those  who  deprave  their 
own  nature,  pervert  the  order  of  things,  and  hinder  virtue  from 
having  its  due  effect.  What  could  not  be  effected  by  a  general 
providence,  acting  by  general  laws,  might  have  been  effected  by 
particular  providences  acting  on  every  occasion,  according  to 

♦  Vide  Dan.  c.  vii. 
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the  merit  or  demerit  of  every  rational  creature.  But  this  has 
not  been  done,  and  such  providences  are  so  rare,  that  there  is 
far  less  virtue  than  vice  to  be  found,  and  that  the  former  is,  for 
the  most  part,  unhappy,  and  the  latter  prosperous  in  this  world. 
The  justice  of  God  is,  therefore,  justly  condemned,  unless  there 
is  another.  Let  us  make  a  few  reflections,  that  will  show  how 
ill  this  charge  is  laid,  and  how  ill,  if  it  was  better  laid,  the  ex- 
pedient of  another  life  would  serve  to  set  right  the  pretended 
irregularities  of  this  world,  and  to  justify  the  providence  of  God. 


LVII. 

To  suppose  a  constant  series  of  particular  interpositions  from 
above,  necessary  to  this  purpose,  seems  to  my  apprehension  little 
less  absurd  than  to  suppose  the  necessity  of  a  perpetual  and 
universal  theocracy,  and  to  complain  that  such  a  government  of 
the  world  has  not  been  established,  is  as  silly  as  it  would  be  to 
complain  that  the  golden  age  of  the  poets  is  ended,  or  that  the 
millenary  year  of  the  Apocalypse  is  not  begun.  If  all  men  had 
been  determined  necessarily  to  virtue,  there  would  have  been 
certainly  no  moral  evil,  nor  probably  any  more  physical  than 
there  was  in  paradise,  or  than  there  will  be  in  the  new  Jerusalem. 
But  there  would  have  been  no  merit  neither,  nor  properly  speak- 
ing any  such  thing  as  virtue.  Our  moral  obligations  arise  from 
that  nature,  which  God  willed  we  should  have.  They  must 
continue  as  long  as  this  nature  exists,  that  is,  as  long  as  there  are 
men:  and  so  long  whatever  promotes  the  happiness  of  the  kind 
will  be  virtue  at  least  in  one  sense,  and  whatever  tends  to  the 
destruction  of  it  will  be  vice  in  every  sense.  Vice  and  virtue 
must  take  their  denominations  not  only  from  their  effects,  but 
from  their  motives.  Actions  of  the  first  sort  must  have  always 
a  bad  motive  as  well  as  a  bad  eflect,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
always  attended  with  demerit.  But  actions  of  the  second,  or 
mere  innocence,  may  have  no  moral  motive  at  all,  nor  conse- 
quently any  true  merit,  as  in  the  case  of  an  absolute  and  natural 
determination;  or  they  may  have  motives,  which  render  them 
rather  appearances  of  virtue  than  really  virtuous,  and  deprive 
them  in  a  strict  sense  of  all  merit,  as  in  the  case  of  particular  and 
occasional  determinations  of  the  will  wrought  by  immediate  in- 
terpositions of  the  divine  power,  whether  acting  silently  within, 
or  sensibly  without.  Our  inconsistent  Academician  confesses 
thus  much  in  the  very  breath,  in  which  he  affirms  that  mankind 
should  have  been  determined,  some  way  or  other,  by  the  gods 
to  virtue.  Nay,  he  asserts  even  more  than  is  true;  for  though 
we  owe  the  practice  of  virtue  to  ourselves,  to  our  own  elections, 
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and  to  oar  own  free  will,  in  which  all  the  merit  we  can  have 
consists,  yet  we  owe  to  God  the  means  of  knowing,  and  of  prao- 
lising  it* 

If  all  men  had  been  originally  and  necessarily  determinedi  by 
the  constitution  of  their  nature,  to  virtue,  according  to  Cottars 
first  proposition,  and  had,  therefore,  been  able  to  acquire  no 
more  merit  in  doing  virtuous  actions,  than  they  acquire  in  drink- 
ing, when  they  are  thirsty,  or  in  gratifying  any  natural  appetite, 
what  a  curious  system  might  some  philosopher  of  the  school  of 
Fotamo  have  made  by  joining  the  gods  of  Epicurus  to  the  men 
of  Cotta?  Slim,  taper,  transparent  beings  in  heaven,  indolent  and 
inactive:t  a  succession  of  machines  on  earth,  wound  up  to  go  a 
certain  time,  to  continue  certain  motions,  and  to  strike  at  certain 
moments,  according  to  their  predestination,  or  the  pre-established 
harmony  of  their  system.    But  in  good  earnest,  is  a  sjrstem  of 

{>articular  providences  in  which  the  Supreme  Being,  or  the  angeb, 
ike  his  mmisters  to  reward,  and  his  executioners  to  punish,  an 
constantly  employed  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  much  more  rea- 
sonable? Would  the  justice  of  God  be  more  manifest  in  sndi  a 
state  of  things,  than  in  the  present?  I  see  no  room  for  merit  on  the 
part  of  man,  nor  for  justice  on  the  part  of  God,  in  such  a  state:  and 
a  state  of  partial,  not  universal,  determinations  to  goodness,  in- 
stead of  being  liable  to  such  cavils  as  we  have  now  under  consid- 
eration, would  be  liable  to  unanswerable  objections.  It  would  be 
productive  of  effects,  quite  opposite  to  those  that  are  assumed,  and 
would  cause  the  wildest  confusion  in  the  judgments  of  mankind. 
If  some  men  were  determined  to  goodness  by  the  silent  work- 
ings of  the  spirit,  and  others  not,  which  they  must  be  on  the 
supposition  of  particular  providences,  and  a  partial  not  universal 
determination;  if  the  former  were  protected  from  evils  of  every 
kind,  on  account  of  this  goodness,  and  if  the  latter  were  exposeo, 
for  want  of  it,  to  all  those  physical  evils  which  result  from  the  con- 
stitution of  the  material  world,  as  well  as  to  all  those  moral  evils 
which  men  would  bring  on  one  another,  what  could  be  said  to 
excuse  the  justice  of  God?  Plainly  nothing.  The  proceeding 
would  be  that  of  injustice,  and  an  arbitrary  partiality  which  can 
never  be  imputed,  even  indirectly,  to  him  without  blasphemy. 
It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  conceive,  that  any  thing  out  of  him- 
self could  be  a  motive  to  the  first  intelligent  cause  of  all  things 
to  create  any  thing,  neither  can  I  subscribe  to  the  opinion,  that 

*  Virtatem  nemo  onqaam  acceptam  deo  retulit.  Nimiram  rectd.  Proptsr 
Tirtatem  enim  jare  laodamar,  et  in  yirtute  recU  gloriamor.  Qaod  non  con- 
tingeret,  si  id  donum  a  deo,  non  a  nobis  haberemas. 

....  Debebant  illi  quidem  omnes  bonos  efficere  siqaidem  hominQin 
generi  consalebanU    Sin  id  minus,  bonis  qnidem  certe  consnlere  debebant. 

t  Exiles  •  •  •  •  perlnoidoB  •  •  •  •  monograxnmos  Deos,  et  nihil  agentet. 
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certain  general  independent  natures  tempted  God,  as  it  were,  to 
clothe  them  with  existence.  I  can  conceive  still  less,  that  indi- 
vidual creatures,  before  they  have  done  either  good  or  evil,  nay, 
before  their  actual  existence,  can  be  objects  of  predilection  or 
aversion,  of  love  or  hatred  to  God:  and  yet  this  must  have  been 
to  have  made  such  a  system  of  particular  providences  effectual 
in  the  first  instance  of  it.  If  we  can  conceive  it  made  so  in  this, 
we  may  conceive  it  made  so  in  all  the  rest:  and  if  God  had  pre- 
determined some  men  to  goodness,exclusively  of  others,  without 
any  motive  on  his  side,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  particular 
providences  would  have  been  employed  to  secure  happiness  to 
them,  without  any  merit  on  theirs.  But  "credat  Judaeus  Apella 
non  ego."  Clarke  shall  not  force  me  into  atheism,  though  I 
deny  what  he  asserts,  concerning  the  moral  attributes  of  God, 
nor  Wollaston,  though  I  see,  not  only  one,  but  many  good  men 
unhappy,  and  am  not  convinced  by  his  reasonings  of  a  future 
state. 

I  may  be  stopped  here,  perhaps,  and  may  be  asked,  with  a 
tone  of  authority,  Nay,  but  0  man,  who  art  thou,  that  repliest 
against  God?  If  I  am  so  stopped,  and  so  questioned,  my  answer 
is  both  ready  and  sufficient.  "  Holy,  or  reverend  sir,  I  am  a  bet- 
ter theist  than  you,  and  on  this  occasion  I  reason  better.  It  is 
not  I  that  reply  against  God.  It  is  you.  Had  such  a  system  as 
this,  been  actually  established  by  God,  he  would  have  spoken 
by  his  works,  and  I  should,  for  this  very  reason,  have  believed  it 
agreeable  to  the  divine  attributes,  though  I  could  not  have  recon- 
ciled it  to  my  notions  of  impartiality,  and  justice,  nor  even  of 
wisdom.  But  since  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  them,  and  since  I 
have  no  assurance  but  your  word,  against  all  appearances,  that 
God  elects  some  men,  and  rejects  or  neglects  others;  that  he  soft- 
eneth  the  hearts  of  some,  and  hardeneth  the  hearts  of  others;  I 
should  reply  against  God  indeed,  if  I  admitted  what  you  assert 
to  be  true.  I  reason  cautiously,  from  what  he  has  done,  to 
his  attributes.  You  affirm  boldly,  without  any  regard  to  what 
he  has  done,  or  to  the  perfections  of  an  all-perfect  Being." 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  hypothesis,  which  supposes  par- 
ticular providences,  that  might  protect  the  good  and  secure 
their  happiness,  wanting,  and,  therefore,  God  convicted  of  in- 
justice in  the  present  constitution  of  things,  it  is  maintained,  I 
think,  by  the  whole  chorus  of  divines;  and  they  who  do  not 
hold  the  doctrine  I  have  mentioned,  are  as  loud  in  their  com- 
plaints as  they  who  do.  They  who  agree  in  little  else,  agree  in 
censuring  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  if  some  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  lot  of  their  elect,  others  are  so  as  much  with 
that  of  good  men,  in  general,  however  they  came  to  be  good. 
To  satisfy  them  all,  therefore,  and  to  show  himself  a  just  gover- 
voL.  IV. — 35 
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nor  of  the  world,  instead  of  governing  by  the  established  laws 
of  nature  and  by  a  general  providence,  he  should  have  corrected 
these  laws  and  have  governed  by  particular  providences,  when- 
ever the  service  of  good  men  required  it.  If  he  had  not  made 
all  men  good,  he  should  have  made  all  good  men  happy.  Now 
suppose  it  done,  suppose  this  human  reformation  of  divine  eco- 
nomy, what  would  be  the  consequences?  Would  they  not  be 
such  as  these? 

If  the  good,  besides  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  happiness  which 
is  inseparable  from  virtue,  were  exempted  from  all  kinds  of 
evil,  and  if  the  wicked,  besides  those  evils  which  are  inseparable 
from  vice,  and  those  which  happen  to  all  men  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  were  exposed  to  others  that  the  hand  of  God 
inflicted  on  them  in  an  extraordinary  manner;  in  short,  if  an  ark 
was  ready,  at  every  inundation,  to  save  the  former,  and  if  a  de- 
stroying angel  was  ready  on  every  occasion  to  wreak  vengeance 
on  the  latter,  it  is  certain,  as  we  have  observed  already,  that  snch 
good  men  would  have  very  little  merit,  and  it  may  be  suspected, 
that  the  hearts  of  the  wicked  would  be  hardened,  as  that  of 
Pharaoh  was  by  all  the  plagues  that  God  brought  on  him  and 
his  people.  Such  good  men  would  have,  whilst  they  continued 
to  be  good,  no  other  merit  than  that  of  children  who  are  cajoled 
into  their  duty;  or  than  that  of  galley-slaves  who  ply  at  the  oar, 
because  they  hear  and  see  and  fear  the  lash  of  the  boatswain. 

But  would  there  not  be,  at  the  same  time,  some  further  defects 
in  this  scheme?  I  think  there  would.  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
good  men,  being  thus  distinguished,  by  particular  providences 
in  their  favor,  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  might  be  apt  either  not 
to  contract,  or  to  lose,  the  general  benevolence  which  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  that  public  spirit, 
which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  society.  God  has  made  the  practice 
of  morality  our  interest,  as  well  as  our  duty.  But  men,  who 
found  themselves  constantly  protected  from  the  evils  that  fell  on 
others,  might  grow  insensibly  to  think  themselves  imconcemed 
in  the  common  fate:  and  if  they  relaxed  in  their  zeal  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  they  would  relax  in  their  virtue;  for  public  good  is  the 
object  of  virtue.  They  might  do  worse.  Spiritual  pride  might 
infect  them.  They  might  become,  in  their  own  imaginations, 
the  little  flock,  or  the  chosen  sheep.  Others  have  become  so  by 
the  mere  force  of  enthusiasm,  without  any  such  inducements  as 
those  which  we  assume  in  this  case,  and  experience  has  shown 
that  there  are  no  wolves  like  these  sheep.  Thus  forced  into 
virtue,  and  rewarded  for  being  virtuous,  they  might  cease  to  de- 
serve the  reward  in  any  sense,  or  degree.  On  the  whole;  the 
scheme,  opposed  to  God's  scheme,  is  inconsistent  with  all  our 
notions  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  justice.     It  is  the  scheme  of 
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men;  it  must  be  tried,  therefore,  by  human  ideas  and  notions; 
and  since  the  justice  of  Providence  is  attacked  on  these,  it  may 
be  defended,  surely,  on  the  same.  To  measure  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  God  by  a  rule  so  inadequate  as  that  of  human  intelli- 
gence, is  vanity  and  presumption  in  the  highest  degree.  But  to 
expose  this  vanity  and  presumption,  by  showing  the  men  who 
are  guilty  of  them,  that  even  their  own  rule  is  sufficient  to  con- 
demn them,  is  very  consistent  with  the  modesty  of  true  theism. 

I  will  conclude  this  head  by  observing,  that  we  have  example, 
as  well  as  reason,  for  us,  when  we  reject  the  hypothesis  of  par- 
ticular providences.  If  the  government  of  a  general  providence 
was  liable  to  the  objections  that  are  made  to  it,  a  government  by 
particular  providences  would  be  liable  to  none.  But  the  con- 
trary appears  true  from  the  example  of  the  Jewish  theocracy. 
God  was  the  king  of  that  people.  He  did  not  decline  the  title, 
Dor  the  exercise  of  kingly  power,  as  his  Son,  who  came  to  suffer 
for  all  mankind  and  not  to  govern  a  most  inconsiderable  portion 
of  them,  did  afterwards.  His  presence  resided  among  this  people, 
and  his  justice  was  manifested  daily  in  rewarding  and  punishing 
by  unequivocal,  signal,  miraculous  interpositions  of  his  power. 
The  effect  of  all  was  this,  the  people  rebelled  at  one  time,  and 
repented  at  another.  Particular  providences,  directed  by  God 
himself  immediately,  and  on  the  spot,  if  I  may  say  so,  had  par- 
ticular temporary  effects  only,  none  general  or  lasting:  and  the 
people  were  so  little  satisfied  with  this  system  of  government, 
that  they  deposed  the  Supreme  Being,  and  insisted  to  have 
another  king,  and  to  be  governed  like  their  neighbors.  How 
long  this  theocracy  may  be  said  to  have  continued,  I  am  quite 
unconcerned  to  know,  and  should  be  sorry  to  misspend  any  time 
in  inquiring.  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose,  to  have  observed 
that  the  justice  of  God  was  not  so  acknowledged  as  to  produce 
any  suitable  effects,  at  a  point  of  time  when  the  Israelites  had 
no  other  king  but  God;  and  to  conclude  from  thence,  that  if  he 
governed  the  whole  world  at  present  by  particular  providences, 
they  would  not  have  a  better  effect  in  manifesting  his  justice, 
nor  stop  the  clamor  against  it,  of  the  very  men,  perhaps,  who 
accuse  now  the  injustice  of  his  general  providence.  Nay  the 
case  would  be  much  worse,  and  every  particular  exertion  of  his 
power  would  render  his  justice  more  disputable.  So  pregnant  is 
this  scheme  with  absurdities. 

It  has  been  said  already,  that  where  religions,  which  claim  to 
have  been  revealed,  prevail,  a  new  character  of  goodness  arises, 
besides  that  which  consists  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  compliance  with  our  moral  obligations.  Faith  in  certain 
men,  and,  on  their  authority,  in  certain  facts,  and  certain  specu- 
lative propositions,  how  incredible  soever  the  former,  how  little 
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intelligible  soever  the  latter  may  be,  toother  with  the  practice 
of  certain  duties  which  the  arbitrary  will  of  man  imposes,  and 
ihe  observation  of  certain  forms  of  outward  devotions-constitute 
this  artificial  goodness,  which  stands  often  in  the  place  of  natniali 
and  is  always  attended  to  much  more. 

This  is  that  kind  of  goodness  which  Christian  divines  intend 
principally  or  solely,  when  they  complain  that  good  men  an 
often  unhappy,  and  bad  men  happy,  by  the  present  constitntion 
of  things.  'Hiey  establish  a  nue,  and  are  not  agreed  about 
the  application  of  it;  for  who  are  to  be  reputed  good  Christians. 
Go  to  Rome,  they  are  papists.  Gk>  to  Geneva,  mey  are  Calvin- 
ists.  Go  to  the  north  of  Germany,  they  are  Lutherans.  Come  to 
London,  they  are  none  of  these.  Orthodoxy  is  a  mode.  It  is 
one  thing  at  one  time  and  in  one  place.  It  is  something  else  at 
another  time  and  in  another  place,  or  even  in  the  same  place; 
for  in  this  religious  country  of  ours,  without  seeking  prooft  in  any 
other,  men  have  been  burned  under  one  reign,  for  the  very  same 
doctrines  they  were  obliged  to  profess  in  another.  You  damn 
all  those  who  differ  from  you.  We  doubt  much  about  your 
salvation.  In  what  manner,  now,  can  the  justice  of  God  be 
manifested  by  particular  providences?  Must  the  order  of  them 
change  as  the  notions  of  orthodoxy  change,  and  must  they  be 
governed  by  events,  instead  of  governing  them?  If  they  an 
favorable  to  those  of  your  communion,  they  will  be  deemea  mi- 
just  by  every  good  prottetant,  and  God  will  be  taxed  with 
encouraging  idolatry  and  superstition.  If  they  are  fiivorable  to 
those  of  any  of  our  communions,  they  will  be  deemed  unjust  by 
every  good  papist,  and  God  will  be  taxed  with  nursing  up  heresy 
and  schism.  God  can  do  nothing  more  than  to  furnish  arms 
against  himself,  by  the  dispensations  of  particular  providences  in 
the  Christian  world,  and  every  one  of  these  will  pass,  in  the 
minds  of  some  men,  for  a  proof  of  injustice,  if  it  passes  in  (he 
minds  of  others  for  a  proof  of  justice.  Nay,  more.  If,  in  these 
dispensations,  God,  who  knows  the  hearts  of  men,  should  judge 
differently  from  our  divines,  if  he  should  show  more  regard  to 
moral  goodness,  than  to  the  reputed  orthodoxy  of  any  side,  it 
would  fare  with  him — I  say  it  with  reverence — as  it  fares  with 
every  honest  man  in  civil  contests;  He  would  be  calumniated  by 
all  sides,  in  the  exercise  of  particular  providences,  as  he  is  in 
that  of  a  general  providence. 


LVIII. 

Having  said  thus  much  to  show  the  absurdity  of  assuming  that 
a  system  of  particular  providences  is  necessary  to  render  the 
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government  of  God,  in  the  present  constitution  of  the  physical 
and  moral  world,  a  just  government,  as  it  must,  indeed,  be 
necessary,  if  the  government  of  a  general  providence,  according 
to  the  established  order  of  things,  is  unjust;  it  seems  to  me,  that 
they  who  object  to  this  are  driven  to  the  greatest  of  all  absurdi- 
ties. They  must  either  give  up  their  objections,  or  they  must 
insist  that  the  whole  established  order  of  things  ought  to  be 
changed,  and  that  God  cannot  govern  mankind  with  justice, 
unless  he  undoes  all  he  has  done,  and  asserts  this  moral  attribute 
at  the  expense  of  his  wisdom.  To  say,  as  Clarke  says,  "  that  the 
natural  order  of  things  is  so  perverted  that  virtue  and  goodness 
cannot  obtain  their  proper  and  due  effects,^'  is  a  mere  fallacy. 
He  begs  the  question,  and  begging  the  question  he  affirms  un- 
truly. How,  and  when,  was  the  natural  order  of  things  per- 
verted? What  is  every  natural  order,  but  that  which  the  Author 
of  nature  appoints,  and  how  can  it  be  changed  for  the  better,  or 
for  the  worse,  without  a  new  appointment  of  his?  Are  we  to 
believe  then,  that  he  has  undone  his  work  once  already  after  the 
fall  of  Adam,  and  that  he  must  undo  it  again,  to  appear  either 
good  or  just?  To  think  worthily  of  God,  we  must  think  that  the 
natural  order  of  things  has  been  always  the  same,  and  that  a 
Being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  knowledge,  to  whom  the  past  and 
the  future  are  like  the  present,  and  who  wants  no  experience  to 
inform  him,  can  have  no  reason,  to  alter  what  infinite  wisdom 
and  knowledge  have  once  done,  as  I  have  hinted  above.  Again. 
What  are  the  proper  and  due  effects  of  virtue  and  goodness? 
Nay,  what  are  virtue  and  goodness  themselves?  They  are  not, 
I  believe,  independent,  nor  eternal,  but  they  are  real  natures, 
resulting  from  the  system  of  rational  beings  to  which  they  are 
agreeable,  as  their  contraries  are  repugnant,  and  they  must  there- 
fore, be  as  invariable  as  the  system  of  which  they  are  parts. 
Thus  I  think;  for  the  opinion  of  the  independency  of  any  natures 
on  God,  or  of  their  co-eternity  with  him,  are  bugbears  to  me 
who  am  a  child  in  philosophy,  though  they  are  none  to  such  full- 
grown  metaphysical  giants  as  Cudworth,  Clarke,  and  others. 
Now,  if  virtue  and  goodness  bo  as  invariable  as  this  system, 
their  effects  in  it  must  be  as  invariable  as  themselves,  and,  there- 
fore, to  say  that  they  cannot  obtain  their  proper  and  due  effects 
in  it  is  nothing  better  than  cant  They  may  not  obtain  all  the 
effects  which  these  great  doctors  in  metaphysics  and  artificial 
theology  esteem  proper  and  due  to  them;  but  they  may,  and  they 
certainly  do,  obtain  all  those  which  he,  who  willed  this  system 
and  them  into  being,  designed  that  they  should  obtain;  for  if  he 
had  designed  that  they  should  have  obtained  more,  he  would 
have  proportioned  different  means  to  a  different  end,  and  man 
would  have  been  a  le$s  imperfect  creature  than  be  is. 

35* 
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Could  philosophers  and  divines  be  persoaded  to  lay  aside  the 
affectation  of  etching  out  a  little  real  knowledge,  with  much 
hypothesis  in  matters,  where  hypothesis  should  be  least  em- 
ployed, many  things,  which  are  OMule  intricate  by  this  method, 
would  be  extremely  plain.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  present 
case,  let  them  not  assume,  that  there  are  natures  which  exist 
independently  on  God,  according  to  which  he  proceeds,  or  should 
proceed,  and' that  we  may  judge,  by  a  rule  common  to  him  and 
us,  the  eternal  reason  of  things.  Let  them  not  assume,  that  the 
moral  attributes  are  precisely  the  same  in  God,  as  they  are  in 
OUT  ideas  and  notions;  that  they  required  man  should  be  the  final 
cause  of  the  world,  and  his  happiness  the  final  cause  of  man. 
Instead  of  reasoning  from  what  they  imagine  these  attributes, 
and  an  eternal  reason  of  things  required  tliat  God  should  do,  let 
them  be  content  to  know  what  his  infinite  wisdom  and  power 
have  done,  and  to  reason  from  thence.  Let  them  not  assume,  in 
iShort,  what  they  have  no  sufficient  grounds  to  assume,  and  they 
will  accuse  the  Supreme  Being  of  injustice  no  longer. 

It  may  be  said,  and  I  know  it  wiU  be  said,  that  we  must  as- 
sume  at  least  thus  much,  that  God  acts  always  according  to  the 
moral  fitness  of  things,  or  we  must  assume  something  worse,  we 
must  assume  that  he  acts  arbitrarily;  and  that,  on  this  supposi- 
tion, we  leave  ourselves  no  rule  by  which  to  judge  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, nor  to  distinguish  certainly  between  a  true  and  a  fidse 
revelation.  Now,  I  am  far  from  denying  that  there  is  an  eternal 
reason.  God  is  himself  that  reason,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  proceeds  with  his  creatures  in  all  the  exertions  of  his  power, 
determined  by  infitiito  wisdom,  according  to  the  fitness  of  things. 
But  the  question  is,  what  are  the  criterions  of  this  moral  fitness 
relatively  to  man?  I  think  then,  that  they  are  to  us,  and  can  be 
only,  that  constitution  of  things  which  we  call  the  human  sys- 
tem, and  the  notions  which  arise  naturally  in  our  minds  on  the 
consideration  of  it,  or  which  we  are  able  to  deduce  immediately, 
and  obviously,  from  it.  When  we  keep  within  these  bounds, 
we  are  in  no  danger  of  being  imposed  upon,  concerning  the  will 
of  God,  nor  by  any  false  revelation.  But  when  we  go  beyond 
them,  we  are  apt  to  impose  on  ourselves;  for,  to  return  some  of 
Clarke's  words  upon  him,  though  there  is  a  natural  and  unalte- 
rable difference  between  good  and  evil;  yet  nothing  but  the  ex- 
tremest  stupidity  of  mind,  or  perverseness  of  spirit,  and  disregard 
to  truth,  can  possibly  make  any  man  affirm,  like  him,  that  moral 
fitnesses  and  unfitnesses  are,  even  in  their  applications  to  our 
scene  of  action,  (and  they  will  be  infinitely  less  so  in  their  appli- 
cations to  that  of  God,)  as  manifest  as  mathematical  truths.  We 
may  discover  moral  fitness  as  we  discover  natural  law,  but  then 
we  must  be  on  our  guard,  lest  we  should  pervert  our  notions  of 
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moral  fitness  and  unfitness  by  wrong  applications  of  them  out  of 
our  system,  as  we  pervert  the  principles  of  natural  law  by  wrong 
applications  of  them  within  it.  To  suppose,  in  terms,  that  the 
laws  of  human  are  the  laws  of  divine  nature,  would  be  too  ab- 
surd, though  some  writers  have  done  no  less.  But  it  is  just  as 
absurd,  nay,  it  is  just  the  same,  to  suppose  that  the  moral  fitness 
and  unfitness  of  things  must  be  in  every  instance,  whatever  it 
may  be  in  some,  exactly  the  same  to  God  as  it  is  to  man.  He 
made  our  system  for  us,  not  for  himself;  and  though  we  are  sure 
he  cannot  exact  that  we  should  believe  or  practise  any  thing 
repugnant  to  the  moral  fitness  resulting  from  it,  we  must  not 
imagine  that,  by  abstracting  our  notions  from  it,  we  can  render 
them  adequate  to  that  moral  fitness  which  is  the  object  of  omni- 
science, the  omniscience  of  that  Supreme  Being  who  is  the  author 
of  this,  and  every  other  system. 

The  men,  who  attempt  to  do  this,  leave  to  God  nothing  more 
than  they  assume  to  themselves,  except  a  greater  degree  of 
power:  and  even  this  they  assume  to  be  limited  of  right  by  na- 
tures as  eternal,  and  as  independent  as  his  own,  though  executed, 
in  fact,  repugnantly  to  these  natures.  What  these  natures  are 
they  know  as  well  as  he;  for  they  soar  up  on  Platonic  wings  to 
the  first  good  and  the  first  just.  What  his  attributes  must  be  to 
be  conformable  to  these  natures,  and  what  they  require  of  him 
consequently,  these  persons  illuminated  by  an  eternal  reason 
cannot,  therefore,  fail  to  know:  and  they  seem  to  exalt  them  as 
if  they  meant  only  by  exalting  them  to  aggravate  the  want  of 
goodness  and  justice  in  the  conduct  of  Providence.  Let  not  this 
pass  for  any  exaggeration.  It  is,  in  plain  terms,  the  sum  of  a 
doctrine  they  teach  in  the  cant  of  metaphysical  theology,  to 
which  they  have  accustomed  the  ears  of  men,  and  by  which  they 
impose  on  their  understandings.  1  desire  no  better  proof  of 
what  is  here  advanced  than  the  twelfth  section  of  Clarke's  De- 
monstration, and  the  first  of  his  Evidences.  The  subject  has 
been  often  touched  in  these  essays,  and  even  in  some  of  the  last 
paragraphs,  but  it  may  be  proper,  however,  to  examine  this 
famous  argumentation  d  priori  a  little  more  particularly.  It  is. 
plausible,  for  it  speaks  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  and  sub- 
mits the  whole  economy  of  divine  wisdom  to  the  judgment  of 
man.  But  I  apprehend  that  it  supposes  some  things  very  doubt- 
ful, and  affirms  others  that  imply  contradiction.  I  will  enter  into 
it,  therefore,  in  this  place,  further  than  I  have  done,  and  slide  or 
leap  from  subject  to  subject,  or  revert  to  the  same  a  second,  and 
a  third  time,  in  these  ill  connected  minutes,  as  I  used  to  do  in 
the  conversations  they  are  designed  to  recall. 

That  there  is  a  fitness  and  unfitness  of  things  to  one  another, 
a  suitableness  and  unsuitableness  of  circumstances  to  persons, 
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no  reasonable  man  will  deny.  But  I  suspect  that  many  reaaon- 
able  men  will  doubt,  whether  they  are  founded  in  natures  and 
qualifications  independently  on  Grod,  and  antecededtly  to  bis  will. 
They  will  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  fitnesses,  resulting 
fiK)m  the  natures  of  things,  or  from  the  qualifications  of  persons, 
can  be  called  antecedent  to  these  things,  and  to  these  persons: 
and  yet  they  must  be  so,  if  they  are  antecedent  to  that  will,  by 
the  act  of  which  these  things  and  these  persons  first  existed.*  it 
is  said  that  the  existence  of  things,  and  the  ai^ument  requires 
that  the  same  should  be  said  of  persons,  depends  on  the  arbitrary 
will  of  Grod.  But  (hat  when  they  are  created,  and  as  long  at 
they  exist,  their  proportions,  respects,  and  relations  are  absttact- 
ly  of  eternal  necessity,  according  to  the  different  natures  of  things, 
and  the  different  qualifications  of  persons,  in  one  common  nap 
ture.  This  I  take  to  be  the  sense  and  strength  of  the  argument, 
which  will  not  appear  in  my  apprehension  very  intelligible,  nor, 
as  far  as  it  is  intelligible,  very  conclusive. 

We  consider  one  thing,  or  one  property,  one  person,  or  one 
qualification,  without  considering  another,  and  by  that  we  make 
a  very  real,  and,  I  presume,  the  sole  kind  of  abstraction  our 
minds  are  capable  of  making.  But  to  consider  the  properties  of 
things,  or  the  qualifications  of  persons,  and  the  fitnesses  and  un- 
fitnesses resulting  firom  them,  as  independent  natures  existing 
before  there  were  any  such  things  or  any  such  persons,  any  such- 
natures,  qualifications,  circumstances,  seems  to  me  a  fictitious 
abstraction  doubly.  It  assumes  that  we  have  ideas  which  we  have 
not,  and  that  the  modes  of  being,  by  which  things  and  persons  are 
what  they  are,  may  be  conceived  as  adventitious  to  them,  instead 
of  being  conceived  as  so  constitutive  of  them  that  they  could  not 
be  without  the  things,  and  persons,  nor  these  without  them.  By 
assuming  one  of  these  imaginary  abstractions,  men  are  led  to 
assume  the  other,  and  their  mistake  about  the  operations  of 
nature  is  connected  with  that  about  the  operations  of  their  own 
minds. 

The  modes  of  being,  and  the  properties  of  things  are  insepa- 
rable from  them,  even  in  imagination,  which  might  be  an  ai^n- 
ment  the  more  to  persuade  that  they  are  the  same  specific 
natures,  and  that  his  will,  which  constituted  these  natures, 
constituted,  at  the  same  time,  all  that  is  essential  to  them.  But 
though  we  cannot  separate  in  this  manner,  we  can  take  the  pro- 
perties  of  things,  both  physical  and  moral,  into  distinct  conside- 
ration. This  philosophers  have  done  with  honor  to  themselves, 
and  advantage  to  others.  But  when  they  have  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  such  abstract  considerations,  and  have  established  cer- 
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tain  mathematical  dnd  moral  truths  upon  them,  some  of  these 
philosophers  assume,  that  these  general  notions  are  natures  inde- 
pendent on  God,  and  in  themselves  of  eternal  necessity.  God 
has  made  triangles  and  men.  But  triangularity  they  say,  and 
and  they  might  say  just  as  well  humanity,  are  independent  na- 
tures, antecedent  to  his  will,  and  that  do  not  owe  their  original 
to  arbitrary  and  positive  appointment.  That  there  are  necessary 
truths,  mathematical  and  moral,  and  that  such  they  must  be,  as 
long  as  there  are  men,  and  as  the  present  system  of  things  con- 
tinues, is  certain.  But  they  would  not  be  called,  perhaps,  eter- 
nal truths,  nor  would  these  notions  be  represented  like  eternal 
and  independent  natures,  if  it  was  more  considered,  that  the  self- 
existent  Being  is  the  fountain  of  all  existence,  and  that,  since 
every  thing  exists  by  his  will,  it  must  exist  according  to  his  will; 
for  which  reason  it  seems  as  absurd  to  say,  that  when  he  made 
roan,  he  could  give  him  no  other  nature  than  the  human,  which 
was  therefore  necessarily,  nor  arbitrarily  given,  as  it  would  be 
to  say,  that,  when  he  made  a  man,  he  did  not  make  a  tree.  A 
man  with  the  properties  of  a  tree  would  not  be  a  man.  A  tree 
with  the  properties  of  a  man  would  not  be  a  tree.  The  same 
will  which  made  each,  made  the  properties  of  each.  It  is  one 
and  the  same  act,  and  to  say  that  the  nature  of  anything,  or  the 
truths  resulting  from  it,  are  independent,  in  any  sense,  on  the  will 
that  made  them,  seems  to  me,  therefore,  to  imply  contradiction. 
Clarke  quotes  a  passage  from  Plato,  wherein  that  philosopher 
says,  according  to  his  translation,  that  "as  in  matters  of  sense 
the  reason,  why  a  thing  is  visible,  is  not  because  it  is  seen,  but 
it  is,  therefore,  seen  because  it  is  visible:  so  in  matters  of  natural 
reason  and  morality,  that  which  is  holy  and  good,  is  not,  there- 
fore, holy  and  good  because  it  is  commanded  to  be  done,  but 
it  is  therefore  commanded  by  God  because  it  is  holy  and 
good.'*  If  I  would  cavil  a  little,  I  might  show  that  his  quo- 
tation does  not  serve  the  doctor^s  purpose,  nor  prove  that  Plato 
was  of  his  mind  in  asserting,  that  moral  obligations  are,  pri- 
marily and  originally,  antecedent  to  the  will  of  God,  if  by  will 
he  meant  his  determination  that  they  should  be  obligatory,  when 
he  made  a  moral  world;  and  if  by  will  be  meant  a  positive  com- 
mand, signified  by  revelation,  the  quotation  from  Plato,  who 
knew  nothing  of  any  such  revelation,  is  stangely  absurd.  Things 
may  be  seen,  because  they  are  visible,  they  are  not  visible,  be- 
cause they  are  not  seen.  Let  it  be  so.  Does  this  prove  that  the 
philosopher  thought  visibility,  any  more  than  vision,  an  eternal 
independent  nature?  Might  he  not  think,  that  God  made  things 
to  be  seen,  and  creatures  to  see,  and  that  visibility  and  vision 
began  when  he  willed  the  physical  system  into  existence?  Thus, 
again^  that  which  is  good,  is  not  such  because  it  is  commanded^ 
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but  it  is  commanded  because  it  is  good.  Will  it  follow  from  this 
expression,  that  good  is,  according  to  Plato,  an  eternal  mdepen- 
dent  nature?  Will  it  not  follow  as  naturally,  that  good  and  evil 
began  when  God  willed  the  moral  system  into  existence,  and 
that  he  commanded  the  former  by  the  laws  of  their  nature,  at 
the  same  time  when  he  created  moral  agents  capable  of  either? 
This  remark  may  serve,  at  least,  to  show  how  apt  even  the  best 
writers  are  to  amuse  themselves,  and  to  impose  on  others  by  a 
mere  gingle  of  words,  and  to  quote  what  makes  against  them,  or 
does  not  make  for  them. 

But  now,  having  made  this  remark,  I  am  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge,  that  Plato  meant  by  this  passage  in  his  Euthyphro  the 
first  good,  that  independent  nature  wliich  resides  among  others 
in  his  imaginary  region  of  etermal  ideas.  This  should  be  his 
meaning,  whatever  his  words  in  this  place  import,  to  make  them 
consistent  with  his  doctrine,  and  apposite  to  the  present  dispute, 
wherein  Plato  and  the  Platonics  run  into  one  extreme,  as  Hobbes 
and  the  Hobbists  into  another.  The  former  assume  an  eternal 
morality,  antecedent  not  only  to  any  signification,  but  to  any 
actual  determination  of  the  will  of  God.  The  latter  assume,  that 
there  was  no  moral  duty,  no  difference,  no  distinction  made  be- 
tween just  and  unjust,  moral  good  and  evil,  till  the  will  of  man 
made  this  distinction  by  civil  constitutions,  and  positive  laws.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  both  these  opinions  tend  to  weaken  the  autho- 
rity of  natural  religion.  By  the  first,  God  published,  indeed,  a 
moral  law,  when  he  made  moral  agents.  But  he  was  not  pro- 
perly the  legislator.  The  law  existed  before  Ihem,  and  it  binds 
both  him  and  them.  By  the  second,  he  has  not  so  much  as  the 
appearance  of  legislature.  He  made  a  moral  world,  indeed,  but 
he  made  it  in  confusion,  and  he  left  it  without  any  rule,  till  at 
last  his  creatures  made  one  for  themselves.  He  brought  order 
out  of  the  confusion  of  a  physical,  they  out  of  that  of  a  moral 
chaos.  How  preferable  is  the  middle  opinion  between  these 
two  extremes,  that  God  instituted  moral  obligations  when  he 
made  moral  agents,  that  the  law  of  their  nature  is  the  law  of  his 
will,  and  that,  how  indiflerent  soever  we  may  presume  every 
thing  is  to  him  before  his  will  has  determined  it  to  be,  it  becomes, 
after  this  determination,  a  necessary,  though  created  nature? 
Such  justice  is  in  man,  though  in  God  it  may  be  nothing  more 
than  one  mode  of  his  infinite  wisdom.  As  long  as  there  are  men, 
this  nature  must  exist.  Where  it  will  be,  and  what  it  will  be, 
when  they  and  this  moral  system  are  at  an  end,  let  those  able 
persons,  who  know  so  well  where  and  what  it  was  before  they 
both  began  to  exist,  determine.  If  I  insist  much  on  this  point,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  clear  it  from  all  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the 
way,  neither  by  what  is  said  here,  nor  by  what  has  been  said 
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elsewhere,  nor  by  what  I  may  say  hereafter.  There  are  many 
on  either  side  that  have  perplexed,  and  may  continue  to  perplex, 
much  better  heads  than  mine.  But,  in  the  first  place,  I  feel  an 
insuperable  repugnancy  to  own  that  any  thing  is  independent 
on  God;  and  in  the  next  place,  I  am  shocked  at  the  consequences 
that  are  drawn  from  this  doctrine. 


LIX. 

He  who  dares  to  affirm,  that  there  are  eternal  self-existent 
natures  independent  on  God,  is  bold  enough.  But  what  shall 
we  say  to  those  who  dare  to  affirm,  that  these  eternal  natures 
resulting  from  the  eternal  fitnesses  and  unfitnesses,  agreements 
and  disagreements,  proportions  and  disproportions  of  things,  are 
absolutely  and  necessarily,  in  themselves,  what  they  appear  to 
be  to  the  understandings  of  all  intelligent  beings?  I  do  not  add 
the  exception,  except  those  who  understand  things  to  be  what 
they  are  not,  because  it  is  unnecessary  to  any  other  purpose  than 
that  of  an  evasion,  which  Clarke,  like  a  cunning  disputant,  fore- 
saw he  might  want  and  did  want.  What  shall  we  say  of  those 
who  think  it  necessary  to  bring  proofs  to  show  that  God  must 
know  what  his  rational  creatures  may  know  concerning  these 
eternal  natures  independent  on  him,  and  who  conclude  from 
tlience,  that  the  rule  of  divine  and  human  conduct  is  the  same? 
God  disdains  not  to  observe  this  rule,  it  is  said,  as  the  law  of  his 
actions,  and  he  appeals  to  men  for  his  observation  of  it;  which 
matter  of  fact  is  asserted  on  the  authority  of  a  chapter  in  Eze- 
kiel,*  where  the  prophet,  like  a  prophet  and  a  poet,  introduces 
God  expostulating  with  the  Jews  in  this  style,  and  appealing  to 
them  for  the  equity  of  his  proceedings.  Bishop  Cumberland, 
-who  is  quoted  by  Clarke,t  carries  these  notions  still  further, 
when  he  maintains  in  his  seventh  chapter,t  with  much  obscure 
subtilty,  not  only  that  the  rules  of  this  law  are  the  dictates  of 
divine  intelligence  to  God  himself,  but  that  the  dominion  of  God 
over  all  his  creatures  is  a  right  derived  from  these  very  rules, 
and  from  his  wisdom,  which  prescribes  them  to  him.  I  shall 
not  enter  on  a  discussidn,  which  is  not  immediately  necessary  to 
the  present  purpose.  I  shall  only  say,  that  the  wisdom  as  well 
as  the  power  of  God  in  the  creation,  preservation  and  govern- 
ment of  all  things  is,  without  doubt,  a  true  and  joint  foundation 
of  his  dominion  over  them,  and  that  there  seems  to  be  no  need 
of  excluding  one  of  the  two,  God's  irresistible  power,  in  order 
to  obviate  the  consequences  which  the  good  bishop  suspected 
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that  Hobbes  intended.  Let  us  keep  out  of  these  mistSi  and 
pursue  our  subject  in  a  clearer  light. 

I  ask  then  if  nothing  less  than  infinite  knowledge,  infinite 
wisdom,  and  absolute  independence  be  necessary  to  naake  it  im* 
possible  that  the  Supreme  Being  should  be  ignorant  in  any 
respect  of  the  eternal  natures,  on  which  the  eternal  reason  oS 
thingis  is  founded,  how  can  it  be  said  with  the  least  appearance 
of  truth,  that  these  assumed  natures  appear  just  such  as  they  are 
absolutely  and  necessarily  in  themselves  to  the  understandings 
of  all  intelligent  beings,  and  become  constantly  the  rule  of  their 
actions?  Have  we  then  infinite  knowledge,  infinite  wisdom  and 
absolute  independency?  The  human  mind  apprehends  dearly 
enough  the  gross  differences  of  things  in  the  moral  system,  u 
human  sense  does  in  the  ph3rsical.  But  in  the  former  as  in  the 
latter,  the  nicer  differences  are  not  so  perceptible.  We  have  not 
any  knowledge  of  the  first  qualities  of  substances.  It  is  enough 
for  us,  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  second,  of  those  whuh 
affect  us  immediately.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  attempt  to  go  higher, 
in  search  of  scientifical  knowledge,  and  even  about  those  we  ate 
very  liable  to  mistakes.  Much  in  the  same  manner  we  know 
something  of  moral  entities,  allow  me  the  use  of  this  metaphysi- 
cal word  for  once,  as  they  arise  in  our  moral  sjrstem  and  are  able 
to  affirm  many  general  truths  concerning  them.  But  it  is  in  nin 
that  we  attempt  to  go  higher  in  our  search,  or  to  know  any  thing 
more  about  them  than  God  has  shown  us  in  the  actual  constitu- 
tion of  things,  and  even  when  we  judge  of  them  thus,  and  make 
particular  applications  of  the  general  laws  of  our  nature  we  are 
very  liable  to  mistakes.  We  are  not  liable  to  these  mistakes  in 
such  cases  only  as  are  very  far  from  occurring  frequently,  which 
Clarke  affirms,  but  we  are  liable  to  them  in  such  as  occur  the 
most  frequently,  whether  they  relate  to  public  or  to  private 
life.  The  contrary  laws  that  legislators  have  made,  the  contrary 
opinions  that  casuists  daily  give  in  matters  of  morality  wherein 
some  of  them  must  have  been  mistaken  are  evident  proofs  of 
this. 

That  there  are  things  fit  and  unfit,  right  and  wrong,  just  and 
unjust,  in  the  human  system,  and  discernible  by  human  reason, 
'  as  far  as  our  natural  imperfections  adniit,  I  acknowledge  most 
readily.  But  from  the  difficulty  we  have  to  judge,  and  from  the 
uncertainty  of  our  judgments  in  a  multitude  of  cases  which  lie 
within  our  bounds,  I  would  demonstrate  the  folly  of  those  who 
affect  to  have  knowledge  beyond  them.  They  pretend  dog- 
matically to  deduce  from  abstract  eternal  natures  what  these 
natures  require  of  God,  whilst  they  are  at  the  same  time  un- 
able on  many  occasions  to  deduce  from  the  constitution  of 
their  own  system,  and  the  laws  of  their  own  nature,  with  pre- 
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cision  and  certainty^  what  these  require  of  them,  and  what  is 
right  or  wrong,  just  or  unjust,  for  them  to  do.  Clarke  employs 
an  iUnsion  to  evade  this  objection  which  would  be  extremely 
pretty,  if  it  did  not  make  directly  against  him  in  the  present  appli- 
cation of  it,  and  the  only  application  that  can  make  it  pertinent. 
There  is  justice,  and  injustice,  as  certainly  as  there  is  white  and 
black. '^  But  as  the  painter  can,  by  diluting  the  two  colors,  not 
make  them  terminate  in  the  midst  insensibly,  for  these  words  are 
mere  expletives  and  mean  nothing;  but  as  he  can  make  them 
run  into  one  another  till  no  eye  can  distinguish  them,  so  the 
casuist  in  law  or  divinity  dilutes  right  and  wrong,  just  and  un- 
just, till  no  mind  not  even  his  own,  can  unblend  and  distinguish 
them  again.  If  white  and  black  were  colors  as  immutable  as 
they  are  obvious  to  human  sight,  and  if  justice  and  injustice  were 
abstract  natures  immutably  obvious  to  the  human  understanding, 
this  could  not  be.  But  neither  are  the  colors  immutable,  nor  the 
natures  so  fixed  and  so  obvious  as  to  be  always  discerned,  and 
in  every  light  alike.  This  is  what  I  say,  and  what  the  doctor 
would,  if  he  could,  deny.  His  learned  men,  his  men  who  under- 
stand things  to  be  what  they  are,  not  what  they  are  not,  blunder 
about  and  contradict  one  another  in  matters  that  are  certainly 
objects  of  human  reason  though  they  presume  to  say  that  they 
are  guided  in  their  judgments,  and  directed  in  their  conduct,  by 
the  eternal  reason  of  things,  by  a  rule  that  is  common  to  God 
and  them.  I  will  quote  the  doctor  against  himself,  on  this  occa- 
sion. I  might  do  so,  perhaps,  on  others.  If  Lycurgus  had  made 
a  law  to  authorise  every  man  to  rob,  by  violence  and  murder, 
whomsoever  he  met  with,  such  a  law  could  not  have  been  justi- 
fied. But  the  law  which  permitted  the  Spartan  youth  to  steal, 
as  absurd  as  it  was,  may  bear  much  dispute,  whether  it  was 
absolutely  unjust  or  no.  Such  an  opinion  delivered  by  one,  who 
did  not  reckon  himself  certainly  among  those  who  understand 
things  to  be  what  they  are  not,  may  authorise,  or  excuse,  at  least, 
many  that  have  come  out  of  the  school  of  Loyola,  and  therefore 
I  think  it  proper  to  recall  another  Spartan  institution  in  this 
place.  The  helotes  or  slaves  were  made  drunk  in  order  to  create 
an  aversion  to  drunkenness  in  the  youth  by  such  ridiculous 
spectacles.  Far  be  it  from  me  and  from  every  lover  of  truth, 
and  of  common  sense,  to  wish  that  the  race  of  metaphysicians 
and  casuists  should  increase,  or  so  much  as  continue.  But  since 
there  are,  have  been  and  will  be  such  men  in  all  ages,  it  is  very 
teasonable  to  wish  that  they  may  serve  to  the  same  good  purpose 
that  the  helotes  did  at  Sparta,  and  that  their  delirium,  instead  of 
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imposing  on  others,  and  even  infecting  many,  may  be  at  length 
laughed  out  of  the  world. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  the  cool  reflections  of  common  sense, 
that  any  men,  who  have  the  use  of  their  reason,  and  those 
especially  who  would  be  thought  to  have  cultivated  and  im- 
proved it  most,  should  attempt  to  persuade  lis  that  complex 
notions  of  the  moral  kind,  for  I  meddle  with  no  other,  and  such 
as  we  call  mixed  modes,  are  eternal  natures,  and  independent 
on  God,  when  these  persons  must  or  may  know  intuitively  that 
they  are  dependent  on  man.  I  have  said  already,  and  I  must 
repeat  here,  that  the  mind  frames  them  as  it  has  occasion  for 
them,  gives  to  each  a  name,  and  keeps  them  in  store  as  artificial 
instruments  of  the  understanding.  They  exist  variously,  in 
various  minds,  nay  sometimes  in  the  same  mind;  but  when  they 
exist  in  no  mind,  these  eternal  immutable  natures  exist  nowhere. 
Yet  such  as  they  are,  we  are  to  believe  them  founded  in  the 
eternal  fitnesses  of  things;  we  are  to  believe  the  moral  attributes 
of  God  founded  in  them;  we  are  to  deduce  from  them,  and  from 
these  attributes,  what  God  is  under  a  moral  necessity  of  doing, 
and  what  it  is  his  will  that  men  should  do;  nay  we  are  to  prove 
in  a  circle  that  there  is  a  God,  because  there  are  such  natures,^ 
and  that  there  are  such  natures  because  there  is  a  God.  These 
are  opinions  which  common  sense  will  be  hardly  induced  to 
adopt,  and  yet  metaphysical  and  artificial  theology  teach  them. 
As  proud  as  we  are  of  our  rationality,  certain  it  is  that  reason 
unmixed,  uninfluenced,  has  less  to  do  than  we  imagine  in  fram- 
ing the  opinions  and  directing  the  judgments  of  men. 

Let  us  change  the  image,  and  observe  that  it  happens  to  rea- 
son, as  it  happens  to  instruments  ill  tuned.  The  strings  are  left 
sometimes  too  lax,  and  are  sometimes  wound  up  too  high.  In 
one  case,  they  give  no  sound  at  all;  or  one  that  is  lifeless  and 
heavy.  In  the  other,  the  noise  they  make  is  great,  it  fills  the  ear, 
but  it  carries  no  true  harmony  to  the  soul.  By  the  first  we  may 
allude  to  reason  weak  and  unimproved,  by  the  second  to  reason 
strained  into  all  the  abstractions  of  metaphysics,  and  we  may 
discern  good  sense  between  these  extremes,  that  is,  reason  at  its 
proper  tone. 

There  is  no  subject  on  which  it  is  more  important,  that  reason 
should  be  kept  strictly  to  this  tone,  than  that  of  the  first  philo- 
sophy, and  there  is  no  subject  on  which  it  is  so  liable  to  be  let 
down  below  it,  or  wound  up  above  it.  I  am  not  to  speak  here 
of  the  first,  of  that  insensibility  and  stupidity  wherein  a  great 
part  of  mankind  is  immersed,  but  of  that  activity  of  the  mind 
which  raises  some  of  them  so  far  above  it.     Now  among  these, 

*  Vide  Cod  worth  of  Eter.  Moral. 
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they  who  apply  themselves  to  the  first  philosophy,  apply  them- 
selves to  the  noblest  objects  that  can  dema:nd  the  attention  of 
their  mind,  to  the  existence  of  an  all-perfect  Being,  to  the  infinite 
wisdom  and  power  that  are  manifested  in  his  works,  and  to  the 
significations  of  his  will,  concerning  the  duties  we  owe  to  him, 
and  to  one  another.  From  these  difierent  subjects  arise  two 
kinds  of  philosophy,  divine  philosophy  or  theology,  moral  philo- 
sophy or  ethics.  Like  different  branches  of  the  same  tree,  they 
spring  from  the  same  root,  and  that  root  is  the  actual  system  of 
things.  As  high  as  they  can  be  trained  up  from  hence,  they 
bear  the  genuine  fruit  of  knowledge.  But  when  fantastical 
gardeners  bend  the  tops  of  the  highest  sprigs,  like  the  ficus  indica, 
down  to  earth;  if  they  take  root,  they  bear  it  of  a  bastard  kind, 
and  serve  only  to  plant  a  labyrinth  wherein  the  gardeners  them- 
selves are  lost.  Such  fantastical  gardeners  our  metaphysicians 
are.  When  they  have  acquired  ideas  from  the  actual  system  of 
things,  and  have  carried  their  knowledge  up  from  the  creation 
to  that  self-existent,  intelligent  Being,  the  Creator,  they  disdain 
to  reason  any  longer  d  posteriori.  They  frame  an  hypothesis, 
with  much  agitation  of  their  minds,  out  of  the  ideas  and  notions 
they  have  acquired  in  this  manner,  and  reason  from  it  without 
any  further  regard  to  the  phenomena.  This  method  of  philoso- 
phising has  produced  often  nothing  more  than  impudent  asser- 
tions. Such  was  the  theology  of  the  Epicureans,  if  that  may  be 
called  so:  and  that  of  the  Stoics  too,  as  much  as  they  opposed 
the  former,  and  as  good  theists  as  they  were  esteemed  on  this 
account,  was  little  better. 


LX. 

Whilst  the  folly  lasted  among  the  ancient  philosophers  of 
making  universal  systems,  and  of  explaining  the  whole  scheme, 
order  and  state  of  things,  he  who  had  not  given  a  great  part  of 
his  system  to  theology,  would  have  gained  little  reputation.  This 
Plato  saw,  and  he  put  theology  into  every  thing  he  taught.  I 
can  easily  imagine,  that  the  same  progress  was  made  in  compos- 
ing these  spiritual  romances,  that  we  see  has  been  made  in  com- 
posing those  of  a  different  kind.  Amadis  of  Gaul,  and  many 
more,  which  the  niece,  the  curate  and  the  barber  threw  out  of 
Don  Quixote's  windows,  and  burned  in  his  yard,  were  written 
without  any  regard  to  probability,  and  no  man  could  read  them 
with  any  attention,  nor  suffer  his  imagination  to  wander  long  so 
extravagantly,  who  was  not  as  mad  as  the  knight  of  La  Man- 
cha.  After  these  writers.  La  Calprenade  arose,  like  another 
Plato,  and  by  mixing  fiction  ingeniously  with  the  truth  of  history. 
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he  composed  romances  capable  of  amusing,  and  even  almost  of 
deceiying.  But  ho wever  this  may  have  been,  all  our  metaphyaiosl 
writers  have  rather  copied,  than  improved  the  Platonic  systemic 
•0  Uiat  if  the  fomider  of  the  Academy  meant  to  diwtingnuih 
himself  by  his  theology,  he  has  succeeded  beyond  any  hopes  hs 
could  conceive.  It  prevailed  in  the  heathen  world,  and  it  has 
prevailed  much  more  in  the  Christian  church.  Partioalar  men 
among  the  heathen  embraced  it  for  the  same  reason  that  he  hMl 
to  teach  it,  to  distinguish  themselves,  and  to  acquire  a  name  in 
philosophy.  Or  else  they  were  determined  to  it,  like  Plotinos 
and  Porphyry,  by  an  enthusiastic  turn  of  mind,  which  all  the 
religions  of  those  ages  nnd  countries  were  v^  proi>er  to  gife, 
and  this  theology  to  confirm.  But  as  soon  as  an  entire  ordor  of 
men  was  set  apart  in  the  Christian  church,  to  instruct  the  world 
in  all  matters  of  a  divine  or  moral  nature,  and  to  teach  a  revela* 
tion  little  different  in  many  instances  from  Platonism,  this  philo* 
aophy  acquired  a  new  strength,  and  more  motives  concnned  to 
maintain  it  than  there  had  been  to  establiA  it  The  opinions  of 
Plato  were  employed  to  illustrate  the  mysteries  of  the  goqpel,  and 
even  to  recommend  them  to  the  belief  of  such  apologisli  as 
Justin,  and  of  such  doctors  as  Austin.  No  wonder,  therefors, 
that  being  consecrated  in  this  manner,  they  have  been  propa- 
gated with  Christianity  in  every  instance  where  they  are  not 
directly  repugnant  to  it  No  wonder,  that  theology  becoming 
one  of  the  sciences  in  lucrum  exeuntes,  that  is  a  trade,  the  pro- 
fessors of  it  have  kept  up  that  marvellous  which  is  the  m3rstery 
of  the  trade,  and  to  which  nothing  couid  contribute  more  than 
the  metaphysics  of  Plato.  No  wonder,  that  the  doctrine,  which 
we  speak  of  here,  should  still  subsist,  though  it  does  not  seem 
agreeable  to  the  simplicity  of  true  theism,  nor  of  service  to 
morality,  which  would  not  be  the  duty  of  every  man,  if  the  prin- 
ciples of  it  could  be  understood  by  none  but  metaphysicians,  nor 
the  obligations  of  it  be  well  explained,  without  an  intricate  de- 
duction of  arguments  d  priori. 

This  the  trade,  and  nothing  but  the  trade,  makes  necessary: 
and  though  we  are  told,  that  proofs  d  posteriori  are  no  more 
than  secondary  considerations,  I  must  confess  what  I  have  often 
felt,  that  if  I  had  not  been  convinced  of  all  the  great  articles  of 
natural  religion  by  my  own  reflections  on  the  infinite  wisdom 
and  power  displayed  in  the  universe,  (no  part  whereof,  and 
therefore  not  the  whole,  could  be  conceived  to  be  self-existent, 
even  if  it  were  conceived  to  be  eternal,)  on  the  constitution  of 
my  own  nature,  and  on  that  of  the  system  to  which  I  belong,  I 
should  not  have  been  so  by  all  the  fine  spun  argumentations  i 
priori.  The  proofs  that  result  immediately  firom  such  reflections 
as  these  are  founded  in  my  sensitive  and  intuitive  knowledge, 
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and  to  resist  them  I  must  renounce  my  clearest  and  most  distinct 
ideas.  I  must  do  little  less,  I  must  accept  a  flow  of  mere  words, 
thrown  into  the  form  of  a  demonstration,  for  demonstration,  or  I 
must  take  inadequate,  incomplete,  and  obscure  ideas  and  notions 
for  such  as  are  adequate,  complete  and  clear,  if  I  admit  many  of 
the  proofs  brought  by  some  of  our  most  famous  writers.  They 
present  us  with  dim  spectacles  to  see,  what  we  see  clearly  with- 
out any,  and  by  the  natural  strength  of  our  eyes;  or  else  to  see 
what  is  not  by  nature,  nor  can  be  made  by  art  visible  to  our 
internal  sight.  They  prove  as  much  as  needs  to  be  proved,  and, 
therefore,  as  much  as  we  are  able  to  prove,  in  order  to  refute 
atheism,  and  to  establish  theism.  But  then  they  mingle  this 
real,  and  connect  it  with  so  much  fantastical  knowledge,  that 
they  disgrace  and  weaken,  as  much  as  it  is  in  their  power,  the 
former  by  the  latter.  It  was  this  very  practice  which  hindered 
the  Stoics  from  beating  the  Epicureans  out  of  the  field  of  con- 
troversy, and  from  imposing  silence  on  those  babblers,  the  Aca- 
demicians. I  apprehend,  that  our  divines  have  brought  the  same 
disadvantage  on  themselves  in  their  disputes  with  atheists,  to 
whom  they  would  be  much  more  formidable,  if  they  neither 
pursued  the  practice,  spoken  of  here,  nor  made  that  occasional 
alliance  with  them  against  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  which 
is  spoken  of  above. 

To  make  this  conduct  appear  the  less  strange,  and  to  take  off 
our  wonder  at  it,  we  must  not  only  consider  that  the  religious 
society  is  composed  of  as  arrant  men  as  the  civil,  seduced  by  the 
same  affections,  transported  by  the  same  passions,  and  that  our 
divines  have  at  least  as  much  the  ostentation  of  knowledge,  supe- 
rior to  that  of  other  men,  as  those  ancient  philosophers  had,  who 
pretended  that  philosophy  was  the  science  of  all  things  divine 
and  human,  or  the  schoolmen  who  were  ready  to  dispute  de 
omni  scibili;  but  we  must  consider  further,  that  they  assume  a 
right  which  the  ancient  philosophers  did  not  claim,  though  Py- 
thagoras seems  to  have  intended  it,  a  right  to  instruct  mankind 
in  natural  as  well  as  in  revealed  religion,  and  have  made,  of  the 
exercise  of  this  right,  a  very  lucrative  trade.  To  keep  this  trade 
in  repute,  therefore,  and  themselves  with  it,  two  things  have 
been  thought  necessary,  and  are  really  so.  It  has  been  thought 
necessary  to  preserve  the  mystery  which  they  found  established 
in  one  part  by  the  first  professors  of  it,  and  to  introduce  mystery 
into  the  other.  The  method  they  take  serves  both  these  pur- 
poses. They  slide  into  the  proofs  of  natural,  what  they  judge 
necessary  to  impose  their  artificial  theology.  From  these  prin- 
ciples, laid  out  of  vulgar  sight,  and,  in  truth,  out  of  their  own, 
they  deduce  even  moral  obligations:  and  thus  the  whole  sum  of 
religion  falls  under  the  direction  of  the  religious  society.    How 
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this  society  directs  it,  and  to  what  purposes  principally,  appears 
plainly  enough  in  the  instance  before  us. 


LXI. 

Whatever  may  be  determined  about  the  moral  fitnesses  and 
unfitnesses  of  things,  and  the  suitableness  and  unsuitableness  of 
circumstances  to  persons,  all  of  which  are  conceived  to  be  eternal, 
because  we  cannot  conceive  them  to  have  been  ever  otherwise 
than  they  are,  certain  it  is  that  they  become  discernible  to  us  in 
in  our  system  alone;  and  that  although  they  are  immutable  na- 
tures in  it,  from  whence  all  our  obligations  arise,  and  may  be 
assumed  to  be  absolutely  and  in  themselves  eternal  as  well  as 
immutable,  and,  therefore,  independent,  if  philosophers  please  to 
call  them  so;  yet  we  neither  know,  nor  can  know  any  more 
about  them  than  what  the  actual  constitution  of  this  system 
shows  us.  In  some  other  system  we  might  not  have  had  the 
same  ideas,  or  having  them  we  might  not  have  had  the  same 
occasions  of  collecting  them  into  the  same  complex  modes.  This 
we  see  happen  in  different  countries,  and  what  happens  in  dif- 
ferent countries  might  surely  happen  in  different  systems.  It  is 
sufficient,  therefore,  to  establish  our  moral  obligations,  that  we 
consider  them  relatively  to  our  own  system.  From  thence  they 
arise:  and  since  they  arise  from  thence,  it  must  be  the  will  of 
that  Being  who  made  the  system,  that  we  should  observe  and 
practise  them.  The  assumed  eternity  of  morality  cannot  make 
it  more  obligatory.  Why  then  are  such  pains  taken  to  prove  it 
eternal?  Tlie  reason  is  obvious.  If  we  went  no  higher  than 
our  own  system,  the  principles  of  it  would  be  easily  discovered, 
the  criterion  of  moral  good  and  evil,  of  just  and  unjust  would  be 
fixed,  and  at  least  there  would  be  no  need  of  consulting  divines 
about  it.  They  lead  the  minds  of  men,  therefore,  to  contemplate 
objects  that  are  out  of  their  system,  and  renew  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine of  eternal  ideas,  forms,  essences,  natures,  according  to 
which  they  assume  that  the  Supreme  Being  regulates  his  own 
conduct,  and  all  his  rational  creatures  are  obliged  to  regulate 
theirs  by  the  eternal  reason  of  things. 

They  prove  the  existence  of  an  all-perfect  Being,  the  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  universe,  and  to  demonstrate  his  infinite 
wisdom  and  power  they  appeal  to  his  works.  But  when  they 
have  done  this,  which  includes  the  whole  of  natural  theology, 
and  serves  abundantly  all  the  ends  of  natural  religion,  Uiey 
parcel  out  a  divine  moral  nature  into  various  attributes  like  the 
human,  and  determine  precisely  what  these  attributes  require 
that  God  should  do,  to  make  his  will  conformable  to  the  eternal 
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ideas  of  fitness  which  are  so  many  independent  natures.  Thus 
they  assume  that  God  knows  after  the  manner  of  men  by  ideas, 
that  his  moral  attributes  are  not  barely  names  that  we  give  to 
various  manifestations  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of  one  simple  im- 
compounded  Being,  but  that  they  are  in  him,  what  they  are  in 
us,  distinct  afiections,  dispositions,  habitudes;  that  they  are  in 
him  the  very  same  that  they  are  in  our  ideas,  being  derived 
from  the  same  eternal  natures,  and  known  by  the  same  eternal 
reason;  in  fine,  that  we  have  no  need  to  judge  of  his  moral  at- 
tributes as  we  judge  of  his  physical,  but  are  able  to  determine 
what  they  require  that  he  should  do,  without  any  regard  to 
what  he  has  done.  This  is  in  plain  and  unexaggerated  terms 
the  very  doctrine  which  Clarke  and  other  divines  teach,  pre^ 
sumptuous  and  profane  as  it  is,  under  the  disguise  of  modest 
and  pious  expressions.  By  these  they  frequently  impose  on 
readers  who  attend  more  to  their  theological  cant  than  to  their 
meaning,  and  the  necessary  consequences  of  what  they  advance; 
whilst  they  give  other  readers  a  just  occasion  to  say  of  them 
what  Clarke^  says  of  some  theists,  it  matters  not  at  all  how 
honorably  they  may  seem  to  speak  ....  of  God,  but  what . .  • . 
must  needs  in  all  reason  be  supposed  to  be  their  true  opinion. 

When  we  reason  humbly  and  cautiously  from  the  phenomena 
we  have  a  sure  criterion  to  guide  our  judgments,  and  the  un- 
doubted word  of  God  declared  in  his  works,  wherein  he  speaks 
most  intelligibly  to  us,  to  authorise  them.  When  we  reason 
otherwise,  not  from  the  phenomena  but  to  them,  we  have  no 
such  criterion  to  guide,  nor  any  word  but  the  precarious  word 
of  man  to  authorise  our  judgments.  In  the  place  of  real,  we 
substitute  fantastic  natures,  and  in  the  place  of  common  sense 
an  imaginary  reason  of  things.  This  sublime  metaphysical 
reason,  which  deals  so  much  in  abstract  ideas,  is  so  imaginary, 
and  by  consequence  so  vague,  that  it  serves  the  purpose  of  every 
divine  alike  in  all  their  discordant  opinions.  Metaphysician,  I 
think, never  convinced  metaphysician;  neither  is  there  anything 
so  absurd  which  may  not  be  made  in  this  method  problematical; 
and  when  it  is  once  made  so,  the  absurdity  is  called  a  demon- 
stration. The  system  of  Spinoza,  derived  at  least  from  that  of 
Des  Cartes,  is  very  absurd,  and  so  are  many  propositions  in  that 
of  Hobbes.  But  there  are  Spinozists  and  Hobbists  still  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  Cartesians,  and  there  might  be  possibly  still 
more  if  metaphysical  arms  alone  were  employed  against  them. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  they  are  men  of  depraved  imderstand- 
ings,  and  depraved  morals.    This  is  to  rail,  not  to  argue.    Their 

*  Qaasi  ego  id  cnrem  qaid  ille  aiat  aat  negeU  Iliad  qaasro,  quid  ei  con- 
teDtanemn  sit  dicere.— *Cio«  de  Fin.  lib.  3. 
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parts  and  their  morals,  are,  no  doubt,  in  general  as  good  as 
those  of  the  men  who  oppose  them;  and  if  they  conclode  ab- 
anrdly  it  is  because  they  reason  absurdly,  as  they  reason 
absurdly  because  they  pursue  an  absurd  mediod;  for,  to  bring 
diis  discourse  home  to  the  present  purpose,  the  fisiult  is  so  truly 
in  the  method,  that  this  assumed  eternal  reason  has  misled 
theists  as  well  as  atheists,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  last  are  not 
idways  the  most  impious  of  the  two.  The  opinions  mentioned 
in  the  last  paragraph,  might  stand  for  sufficient  proofi.  Bot 
there  are  many  more.  He  who  asserts,  for  instance,  on  his 
notions  of  the  eternal  fitnesses  and  unfitnesses,  and  of  tlie  eternal 
reason  of  things,  that  the  providence  of  Ood  in  the  present  state 
of  mankind  would  be  conyicted  of  injustice,  if  there  were  only 
one  innocent  man  unhappy,  when  it  is  notorious  that  there  are 
several,  or  that  God  is  unjust,  because  particular  providences  do 
not  enough  distinguish  the  virtuous  from  the  wicked,  is  as  grossly 
absurd,  and  much  more  impious  than  Hobbes,  when  he  asseilB 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  innocence,  nor  guilt,  till  they  are 
distinguished  by  civil  laws,  and  the  authority  of  the  magistrate. 
He  who  asserts  that  predestination  of  millions  to  damnation, 
before  they  are  capable  of  being  either  innocent  or  guilty,  is 
agreeable  to  the  divine  attributes,  and  an  exertion  of  jurisdiction 
and  power  not  at  all  repugnant  to  the  eternal  fitness  and  reason 
of  things,  in  a  Being  who  is  not  the  Grovemor  alone  but  the 
Creator  of  all  beings,  and  has  an  absolute  right  to  dispose  of 
them  as  he  shall  think  fit,  is  as  impious  as  Spinoza,  who  asserts 
one  sole  substance,  and  who  denies,  as  in  effect  he  did  deny, 
any  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe. 

The  impious  doctrine  of  predestination,  such  as  it  has  been 
taught  and  is  still  taught  among  Christians,  is  softened  extremely 
at  least,  and  the  assumed  proceedings  of  God  towards  men  are 
brought  almost  within  the  bounds  of  credibility,  by  Locke's 
forced  exposition  of  the  famous  ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  He  understands  what  is  said  of  the  potter,  who 
has  a  power  to  make  one  vessel  to  honor,  and  another  to  dis- 
honor, out  of  the  same  lump  of  clay,  to  refer  to  men  nationally, 
not  personally,  nor  with  regard  to  an  eternal  state,  but  to  the 
right  which  God  has  of  exalting  one  nation  and  depressing  an- 
other, according  to  his  good  pleasure  and  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  such  political  bodies.  This  sense  may  be  admitted,  whilst 
that  of  an  universal  and  absolute  predestination  of  every  indi- 
vidual, such  as  it  is  taught,  deserves  to  be  rejected  with  horror. 
It  may  be  admitted  the  better,  perhaps,  because  it  is  conform- 
able enough  to  the  sanctions  of  the  law  of  nature.  According 
to  these  which  regard  mankind  in  general,  as  the  law  was  given 
to  mankind  in  general,  virtue  tends  to  the  happiness,  and  vice 
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to  the  misery  of  their  several  societies:  and  there  seems,  there- 
fore, no  great  presumption  in  assuming  that  God  does  in  any 
particular  case,  by  a  particular  dispensation,  that  which  is 
agreeable  to  the  general  tenor  of  his  providence,  and  to  the 
natural  course  of  things.  But  it  is  impious  to  suppose  that  he 
acts,  relatively  to  particular  men,  against  the  general  tenor  of 
his  providence,  and  in  a  manner  that  shows  partiality  in  his 
favors,  cruelty  in  his  judgments,  and  an  arbitrary  spirit  in  all  his 
proceedings,  directly  opposite  to  that  spirit  of  impartiality  and 
benignity,  which  makes  his  sun  to  rise,  and  his  rain  to  fall,  on 
the  just  and  unjust.  Mr.  Locke's  exposition  of  St.  Paul's  text 
is  in  the  first  of  these  cases.  St.  Austin's,  and  that  of  many 
divines  who  had  once  the  vogue  of  orthodoxy,  is  in  the  second. 
In  what  sense  the  apostle  understood  his  own  doctrine,  I  pre- 
sume not  to  determine.  Thus  much  is  certain,  if  he  understood 
it  as  Locke  did,  he  reasoned  very  rabbinically,  when  he  quoted 
tlie  preference  given  to  Jacob  over  a  much  better  man,  over 
Esau,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  Egyptians  by  God  for  the  glory  of  his  name,  in  order  to 
conclude  i  fortiori^  that  the  same  God  might,  by  virtue  of  the 
same  power,  reject  the  Jews,  who  were  literally  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  Messiah,  and  call  the 
gentiles  who  were  figuratively  his  seed,  for  consenting  to  ac- 
knowledge him. 

I  have  said  already,  how  difficult  it  is  to  reconcile  the  scheme 
of  particular  providences  to  the  general  course  of  nature:  and  he 
who  considers  the  many  forced  suppositions  that  ingenious  men 
have  made,  to  get  over  the  difficulty,  will  be  only  the  more  con- 
vinced that  it  is  insuperable.  This  scheme  is,  indeed,  very  un- 
necessary to  those  who  hold  an  absolute  predestination,  and 
since  they  leave  neither  freedom  of  will  in  man,  nor  what  is 
called  contingency  in  the  course  of  events,  they  seem  to  antici- 
pate any  want  of  particular  providences  by  supposing  somewhat 
still  less  conceivable.  We  comprehend  as  little  God's  manner 
of  knowing,  as  we  do  his  manner  of  being,  and  we  should, 
therefore,  presume  to  reason  no  more  about  one,  than  about  the 
other.  But  these  men,  applying  their  ideas  of  human  to  the 
divine  knowledge,  maintain  that  God  could  not  foreknow  cer- 
tainly what  is  to  happen,  if  he  did  not  make  it  necessary  and 
certain  by  pre-ordaining  that  it  should  happen.  So  they  argue 
on  their  notion  of  prescience.  Now,  it  seems,  and  it  has  seemed 
to  me  ever  since  I  turned  my  thoughts  to  subjects  of  this  kind, 
that  the  whole  system  of  predestination  may  be  blown  up  by  the 
change  of  an  improper  word.  Let  us  talk  no  more  of  presci** 
ence,  nor  imagine  things  future  relatively  to  God,  as  they  are 
relatively  to  man.    Let  us  acknowledge  his  omniscience,  to 
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which  the  future  is  like  the  present,  and  we  may  ponoeivey  wiUi- 
out  any  extraordinary  effort  of  mind,  that  be  knows,  though  he 
does  not  pre-ordain,  in  the  sense  of  predestinating,  the  futoie.— 
If  we  persuade  ourselTes  of  this  great  truth,  that  the  whole  seriei 
of  things  is,  at  all  times,  actually  present  to  the  divine  mind,  we 
may  say  as  properly  that  God  knows  things  becaoae  they  aie 
actual  to  him,  and  not  that  they  are  actual  to  him  becauBB  be 
knows  them,  or  much  less  pre-ordains  them;  as  we  Bay,  that 
things  are  seen  by  us  because  they  are  visible,  and  not  that  tfaej 
are  yisible  because  they  are  seen  by  us.  They,  who  talk  so 
much  of  prescience  and  predestination,  would  do  well  to  consi- 
der, whether  it  be  not  more  reasonable  to  think  in  this  manner, 
than  to  adopt  all  the  absurd,  as  well  as  impious,  conseqaeiioei 
that  flow  from  their  hypothens,  according  to  which  there  must 
be  not  one  general  eystem  of  nature,  but  as  many  natural  and 
moral  systems,  as  there  are  rational  creatures,  and  the  pion- 
dence  of  God  must  be  employed  to  carry  on  this  aggregate  of 
systems  so  distinctly  and  so  steadily,  that  the  innocmice  and  hap- 
piness of  some,  and  the  guilt  and  misery  of  others,  may  be  effec- 
tually secured,  agreeably  to  their  several  predestinations. 


LXII. 

The  fact,  that  there  are  such  particular  providences  as  bate 
been  assumed,  which  would  be  so  many  miracles,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  if  they  were  real,  cannot  be  preved;  unless 
we  accept  for  proofs,  in  an  age  when  miracles  are  scarce  pre- 
tended out  of  your  church,  and  scarce  believed  in  it,  all  the  ridi- 
culous stories  that  passed  in  times  of  ignorance  and  superetition. 
I  said  that  particular  providences  would  be  miracles,  if  they 
were  real,  and  such  they  would  be  strictly,  whether  they  were 
contrary  to  the  established  course  of  nature  or  not;  for  the  mira- 
cle consists  in  the  extraordinary  interposition  as  much  as  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing  brought  to  pass.  In  one  case,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  such  an  extraordinary  and  miraculous  interposition. 
In  the  other,  doubts  might  arise,  the  opinions  of  men  might  be 
divided,  and  yet  the  miracle  be  as  real  in  one  as  in  the  other.— 
Nay,  the  reality  might  be  made  evident  enough  to  remove  these 
doubts  by  the  occasions,  by  the  circumstances,  by  the  repetition 
of  it  on  similar  occasions,  and  with  similar  circumstances;  and, 
above  all,  by  this  circumstance,  that  the  assumed  particular 
providence  was  a  direct  answer  to  particular  prayers,  and  acts 
of  devotion  offered  up  to  procure  it.  Should  fire  rain  down 
from  heaven  to  burn  one  city,  and  the  walls  of  another  fall  at 
the  sound  of  the  besieger's  trumpets,  should  a  destroying  angel 
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put  one  army  to  death  in  a  night,  and  the  sun  stand  still  to  give 
time  for  the  entire  defeat  of  another,  neither  the  besiegers  nor 
the  besieged,  the  victorious  nor  the  vanquished,  could  fail  to  see 
the  omnipotent  hand  of  God  in  these  events.  Should  abundant 
showers  descend  from  the  clouds,  after  a  long  drought,  or  fair 
weather  succeed  a  wet  season,  though  nothing  is  more  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  than  these  phenomena,  they  would  be 
esteemed  particular  providences,  very  reasonably,  at  Paris,  if 
they  happened  as  constantly  as  the  shrine  of  Saint  Genevieve  is 
carried  in  procession  to  procure  one  or  the  other. 

Innumerable  cases  of  these  kinds  may  be  put  hypothetically; 
but  happily  for  mankind,  experience  furnishes  no  authentic  ex- 
amples of  the  first  sort,  nor  any  well  enough  ascertained  to  be- 
come proofs  of  the  second.  All  the  instances  that  can  be  brought 
of  providences,  which  men  assume  to  be  particular,  are  so  verj'' 
like  to  the  events  which  happen  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
that  they  fall  under  the  head  of  such  as  are  problematical,  and 
as  are  made  particular  by  nothing  but  the  voluntary  applications 
of  them.  I  say  happily  it  is  so,  for  if  it  was  otherwise,  if  pro- 
vidences were  directed  according  to  the  different  desires,  and 
even  wants  of  men  equally  well  entitled  to  the  divine  favor,  the 
whole  order  of  nature,  physical  and  moral,  would  be  subverted, 
and  the  affairs  of  mankind  would  fall  into  the  utmost  confusion. 
The  laws  of  gravitation,  for  instance,  must  be  sometimes  sus- 
pended, and  sometimes  their  effect  must  be  precipitated.  The 
tottering  edifice  must  be  kept  miraculously  from  falling,  whilst 
innocent  men  lived  in  it,  or  passed  under  it;  and  the  fall  of  it 
must  be  as  miraculously  determined  to  crush  the  guilty  inhabi- 
tant or  passenger.  The  free  will  of  man,  which  no  one  can  deny 
that  he  has  without  lying  or  renouncing  his  intuitive  knowledge, 
and  which  was  so  much  regarded  by  God,  that  we  are  told  he 
suffered  Adam  to  fall,  and  to  involve  all  mankind  in  his  guilt, 
rather  than  restrain  it  for  a  moment,  for  a  moment  would  have 
saved  us  from  original  sin,  this  free  will  must  be  often  not  only 
restrained,  but  determined  irresistibly  by  still  whispers,  secret 
suggestions  and  sudden  influences. 

How  all  this  can  be  effected,  and  especially  in  compliances 
with  the  wants  and  petitions  of  men  so  different  and  so  repug- 
nant to  one  another,  is  not  only  hard  to  say,  but  the  very  suppo- 
sition may  seem  to  imply  contradiction  with  what  we  know  of 
the  constitution  of  things,  and  with  our  clearest  and  most  distinct 
ideas.  The  affairs  of  men  are  connected  by  so  many  various 
relations,  that  the  particular  providence  which  puts  a  force  on 
the  mechanical  laws  of  nature,  and  on  the  fireedom  of  the  human 
will,  must  do  this  very  often,  not  in  one  or  two  instances  alone, 
but  in  a  multitude,  to  have  its  effect  in  one.    Again.    The  cir- 
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euniBtances  of  individaalSy  the  pablic  oonjanetores  wheMin  imift* 
bers  are  involved,  and  the  ments  and  dameritadf  paiticiilariiMi, 
as  well  as  of  collective  bodies,  are  so  neariy  alike,  and  tb^ 
return  so  often  to  be  equally  objects  of  these  Mppoeed  piovi* 
dences,  that  no  one  who  does  not  think  himself  at  liboty  to 
affirm  or  deny  anything  that  his  precarious  hypottieais  raqora^ 
will  dare  to  pronounce  where  these  providences  faavQ  been,  sir 
should  have  been  employed,  and  where  not  The  sohema,  if  ft 
were  true,  would  be  universal  in  extent,  and  oontinaBl  in  tiaam 
from  whence  these  great  absurdities  arise,  that  the  world  wodl 
be  governed  by  miracles  till  miracles  lost  their  name,  that  tfas 
established  order  of  natural  causes  and  effects  would  be  aHh 
verted,  that  the  general  rule  would  be  absorbed  in  the  eBoeptioBI 
to  it,orthat  God  would  govern  his  human  creatures  by  two  rokl 
that  do  not  consist  very  well  together,  since  by  one  of  them  die 
wants  and  the  petitions  of  these  creatures  would  be  sabmitled  to 
one  common  providence  which  carri^  on  the  a&in  of  the  worid, 
according  to  the  first  constitution  and  original  lawB  of  it;  and 
by  the  other,  this  common  providence  would  break,  if  I  may 
say  so,  into  a  multitude  of  particular  providenoes,  for  the  supply 
of  these  wants  and  the  grant  of  these  petitions,  every  one  of 
which  is  an  appeal  to  the  second  rule  of  government  against  the 
first. 

Among  other  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  Bolva  these 
difficulties,  and  to  reconcile  the  assumed  sdieme  to  the  actnsl 
and  visible,  it  has  been  ui^ed,  that  05d  may  possibly  have  so 
ordered  the  whole  series  of  things,  from  the  commencement  to 
the  consummation  of  this  system,*  that  all  particular  cases  may 
have  been  provided  for  in  the  original  design,  that  they  may  be 
parts  of  it,  and,  therefore,  consistent  with  it  It  has  b^n  urged 
further,  that  the  particular  natures  and  actions  of  all  the  sons  of 
Adam  having  been  known  to  God,  it  is  very  possible  that  he  may 
introduce  them  into  the  world  at  such  times,  and  in  such  places 
and  circumstances,  that  they  may  be,  even  according  to  the  gen- 
eral course  of  nature,  the  instruments  or  the  objects  of  particular 
providences.  These  are  very  arbitrary  suppositions,  and  soch 
surely  as  give  little  satisfaction  to  the  mind.  Without  entering 
further  than  they  deserve  into  the  examination  of  them,  it  may 
be  said,  and  it  may  be  shown,  that  they  come  up  very  nearly  to 
that  of  an  absolute  predestination,  and  are  at  least  as  whimmcally 
invented  to  this  purpose,  as  that  of  a  pre-established  harmony  is 
to  another.  The  example  of  the  planets,  which  is  brought  to 
illustrate  one  of  these  hypotheses,  will  not  appear  extremely 
apposite.    They  are  disposed  so  as  to  perform  their  dance  re^* 
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larly,  in  various  conjunctions  and  oppositions,  without  any  new 
impressions,  or  any  alterations  in  the  laws  of  motion.  But  is 
this  the  case  of  moral  and  free  agents?  The  planets  make  their 
revolutions,  and  maintain  their  order,  by  the  invariable  laws  of 
their  system,  which  nothing  but  the  will  of  God  can  alter.  They 
have,  in  themselves,  no  principle  that  can  determine  their  motions 
in  contradiction  to  these  laws.  But  whether  we  suppose  situa- 
tions and  conjunctures  prepared  for  men,  or  men  for  situations 
and  conjunctures,  they  may  act,  by  the  freedom  of  their  will, 
against  all  these  preparations  and  destinations  in  spite  of  time, 
place,  and  circumstance.  But  God  foresaw  that  they  would 
not,  says  the  metaphysician,  and  you  assert  that  God  may  foresee 
future  events  without  pre-ordaining  them.  Yes,  foresee,  or 
rather  see,  as  he  knows  all  the  most  contingent  events  that  hap- 
pen in  the  course  of  his  general  providence,  but  not  provide  for 
particular  cases,  nor  determine  the  existence  of  particular  men,  in 
the  manner  assumed,  without  pre-ordaining.  Their  voluntary 
actions  may  coincide  with  an  unpredestinated  state  of  things. 
But  that  certain  ideal  men  should  come  into  existence  to  perform 
these  voluntary  actions  in  such  an  unpredestinated  conjuncture 
precisely,  is  a  very  evident  predestination,  and  as  much  a  par- 
ticular providence  as  if  these  dispositions,  and  these  conjunctures, 
had  been  the  effects  of  many  miraculous  interpositions. 

It  will  be  of  little  service  to  the  scheme  of  particular  provi- 
dences to  say,  like  Wollaston,  that  there  may  be  incorporeal,  at 
least  invisible  beings,  of  intellects  and  powers  superior  to  men, 
and  capable  of  mighty  things;  and  that  these  beings  may  be  the 
ministers  of  God,  and  the  authors  of  many  of  these  providences; 
for  that  there  may  be,  is  no  proof  that  there  are  such  beings.  To 
affirm  that  we  stand  in  the  highest  rank  of  intellectual  creatures, 
would  be  extreme  folly;  and  to  deny  that  there  may  be  a  chain 
of  intelligence,  through  several  systems,  up  from  man,  would  be 
to  contradict  without  reason,  what  reason  and  analogy  render 
very  probable.  That  such  creatures  may  be  the  inhabitants  of 
other  planets,  and  dispersed  in  these  habitations,  through  the 
universe,  is  a  notion  so  favored  by  appearances,  and  so  agree- 
able to  the  majesty  of  God,  and  to  the  immensity  of  his  works, 
that  no  reasonable  man  will  reject,  in  the  present  improved  state 
of  astronomy,  what  some  of  the  most  ancient  astronomers  sus- 
pected. But  the  difference  is  great  between  adopting  an  opinion 
thus  founded,  and  the  opinions  of  ancient  astrologers,  and  of  the 
knaves  or  madmen  who  professed  theurgic  magic.  Yet  these 
were  the  first  philosophers  who  invented  such  beings  as  are  still 
assumed.  They  imposed  them  on  the  East,  and  the  East  has 
imposed  them  on  the  West.  They  were  not  a  little  embarrassed 
about  their  habitations.  They  placed  some  in  heaven.  These 
VOL.  IV. — 37 
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were  the  angels,  or  messengers^  whom  the  Supreme  Being 
employed  on  the  most  important  occasions^  and,  not  to  enter 
into  the  more  perplexed  and  obscure  parts  of  this  doctrine,  tbo 
greatest  number  of  them  were  demons  and  genii,  who  rambled 
about  in  imaginary  spaces,  the  intermundia  of  Epicurus,  but 
principally  in  our  atmosphere,  that  they  might  be  at  band  to 
take  care  of  men  and  to  direct  the  conduct  of  human  afiaiia 
But  now,  admitting  that  there  are  such  beings,  and  that  they  are 
thus  employed;  I  would  ask,  do  they  act  by  the  immediate  com- 
mand ot  God,  or  do  they  not?  If  you,  who  defend  the  scheme  of 
particular  providences,  say  that  they  do;  you  leave  the  matter 
just  where  it  was,  and  Gkid  governs  the  world  no  longer  by  hii 
general  providence  alone,  but  mediately,  if  not  immediately,  bf 
particular  providences  likewise,  so  little  consistent  with  it  thst 
they  would  be  useless,  if  they  were  not  wrought  in  opposition  to 
it,  or  to  supply  the  defects  of  it  If  you  say  that  they  do  not;  un- 
der how  strange  a  government  do  you  place  mankind,  when  yoa 
give  any  share  of  it  to  these  beings,  and  suppose  that  they  exer- 
cise it  in  proper  places,  and  accordiiag  to  their  greater  abilities! 

I  neither  say,  nor  think,  that  divines  mean  to  blaspheme.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  be  as  uncharitable  as  they  are.  But  this  I 
say,  that  he  who  follows  them  cannot  avoid  presunqption  and 
profaneness,  and  must  be  much  on  his  guard  to  avoid  Uas 
phemy.  Consider,  under  one  view,  their  whole  proceeding. 
•  God  made  the  world,  they  say,  for  the  sake  of  man,  and  no 
made  man  only  to  indulge  his  goodness  in  communicating  bap> 
piness  to  so  noble  a  creature.  God  preserves  the  world  he  has 
made.  His  providence  presides  over  all  his  works,  animate  and 
inanimate,  and  principally  over  men,  those  rational  beings  whom 
he  has  created  in  his  own  image.  But  this  providence  is  general, 
and,  therefore,  insufficient  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  his  good- 
ness and  his  justice,  in  an  immense  variety  of  contingent  events, 
and  with  regard  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  every  man.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  to  these,  and  especially  to  the  last,  that  there 
should  be  particular  providences  to  take  care  of  rational  beings 
in  every  particular  case  which  there  are  not,  and  to  make  a  due 
distribution  of  good  and  evil  among  them  constantly,  because 
any  one  instance  to  the  contrary  is  inconsistent  with  God's  moral 
attributes,  and  shakes  the  belief  of  his  existence*  He  governs, 
therefore,  by  particular  providences,  and  provides  by  them  for 
particular  cases  tliat  are  not  provided  for  in  the  administration 
of  a  general  providence.  Be  it  so.  All  you  ask  is  granted* 
Are  you  reconciled  to  the  justice  of  God's  government?  Are  you 
satisfied?  By  no  means,  reply  these  divines,  and  such  theists  as 
Wollaston.  These  particular  providences  are  exercised  so  rare- 
ly,  so  secretly,  or  some  how  or  other  so  ineffectually,  that  his 
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government  continues  liable  to  the  same  charge  of  injustice,  and 
cannot  be  reconciled  to  his  attributes,  and  to  the  eternal  reason 
of  things,  without  the  help  of  an  hypothesis,  which  it  is  but 
reasonable  we  should  make  to  distinguish  ourselves  from  the 
atheistical  tribe,  and  to  justify  that  God,  whom  we  accused  in 
concert  with  them,  whilst  our  alliance  lasted,  and  as  far  as  the 
conditions  of  it  extended. 

After  this,  will  it  not  be  permitted  me  to  say,  that  if  these 
men  do  not  plaspheme  directly,  little  less  than  blasphemy,  nay 
blasphemy  itself  is  deduced  directly  by  their  allies  from  the 
principles  they  lay  down?  I  will  say  this  at  least,  that  they 
talk  profanely,  and  argue  presumptuously,  in  very  devout  and 
sometimes  very  modest  terms.  Will  it  not  be  permitted  me  to 
say,  that  these  men  seem  to  be  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  what 
the  ringleaders  of  faction  are  in  a  state?  Men  would  be  angels, 
and  we  see  in  Milton  that  angels  would  be  gods.  The  preten- 
sions of  men  are  exorbitant,  yet  all  they  demand  is  presumed 
to  be  of  right,  and  whatever  falls  short  of  their  demands  to  be 
a  denial  of  a  right  founded  in  the  original  institution  of  his 
government  by  God;  for  of  any  original  contract  or  covenant 
between  him  and  man,  except  that  which  the  Jews  boast  he 
made  with  their  ancestors,  we  never  heard.  Though  divines 
talk  sometimes  of  a  covenant,  which  they  are  pleased  to  call  of 
grace.  To  finish  this  allusion,  let  me  add  that  when  factions 
devise  expedients  to  redress  the  grievances  of  which  they  com- 
plain, they  are  commonly  such  as  seem  to  redress,  rather  than 
redress,  and  as  make  the  sovereign  little  amends  for  all  the  vio- 
lence they  have  offered  to  his  prerogative,  and  for  all  they  have 
said  and  done  against  him. 


LXIII. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  should  have  recourse  to  a  better 
authority  than  that  of  man,  to  the  authority  of  God  himself; 
that  we  should  consider  how  he  has  made  us,  and  in  what  cir- 
cumstances he  has  placed  us;  that  we  should  declare  what  he 
has  done  to  be  agreeable  to  his  infinite  wisdom,  and  to  all  his 
other  perfections,  because  he  has  done  it;  and  that  we  should 
prepare  our  minds  to  be  grateful  and  resigned.  To  lead  us  then 
into  this  track  of  thought,  let  it  be  observed  that  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  the  greatest  and  the  most  minute,  establish  the  doc- 
trine of  final  causes,  and,  therefore,  the  intelligence  of  the  first 
cause,  by  innumerable  proofs  which  are  at  all  limes  obvious  to 
our  senses.  Many  of  these  proofs  amount  to  geometrical  certainty; 
since  a  multitude  of  things,  which  might  be  made  in  manners 
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and  placed  in  positions  almost  infinite,  are  so  made,  so  placed, 
so  contrived  that  they  are  visibly  appropriated  to  the  particular 
uses  to  which  they  serve,  and  to  no  other.  If  the  scheme  of 
particular  providences  was  supported  by  proofs  like  these,  no 
reasonable  man  could  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it.  But  it  is  not  so 
supported.  The  facts  are  often  wholly  uncertain,  or  mingled 
up  with  fabulous  circumstances,  or  distinguished,  without  rea- 
son, from  those  which  happen  under  the  direction  of  a  general 
providence,  by  superstition  and  artifice,  so  that  proofs  of  the 
falsity  of  particular  providences  are  in  proportion  as  frequent  as 
those  of  the  reality  of  final  causes.  We  are  justified,  therefore, 
in  affirming  one,  and  in  not  affirming  the  other,  whilst  they  who 
affirm  both  are  justified  by  their  proceeding  in  affirming  neither. 
They  affirm  the  doctrine  of  final  causes  often  on  proofs  which 
the  phenomena  contradict,  and  which  the  doctrine  established 
independently  of  them  does  not  want.  They  affirm  that  of 
particular  providences  without  any  proofs  which  the  phenomena 
furnish. 

The  two  assumed  propositions  I  have  mentioned  so  often,  that 
man  is  the  final  cause  of  the  world,  and  that  the  communication 
of  happiness  to  him  is  the  final  cause  of  his  creation,  are  most 
certainly  false,  as  the  scheme  of  particular  providences  that  force 
the  laws  of  nature  is  no  doubt,  and  as  that  may  be  which  sup- 
poses these  providences  exercised  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  these 
laws.  That  the  world  is  fitted  in  many  respects  to  be  the  habita- 
tion of  men,  or  that  men  are  fitted  for  this  habitation,  is  true. 
But  will  it  follow,  even  from  the  first,  that  the  world,  therefore, 
was  made  for  the  sake  of  man,  any  more  than  it  will  follow  that 
it  was  made  for  any  other  species  of  animals,  for  of  all  whom, 
according  to  their  several  natures,  it  is  equally  well  fitted,  and 
for  of  all  whom  we  may  believe  on  this  account,  very  reasonably, 
that  it  was  made  as  well  as  for  us?  It  is  as  well  fitted  for 
Bownce  as  for  you,  with  respect  to  physical  nature,  and  with 
respect  to  moral  nature,  Bownce  has  little  to  do  beyond  hearken- 
ing to  the  still  whispers,  the  secret  suggestions,  and  the  sudden 
influences  of  instinct.  In  the  works  of  men,  the  most  compli- 
cated schemes  produce,  very  hardly  and  very  uncertainly,  one 
single  effect.  In  the  works  of  God,  one  single  scheme  produces 
a  multitude  of  different  effects,  and  answers  an  immense  variety 
of  purposes.  Whatever  was  the  final  cause  of  the  world,  what- 
ever motive  (for  we  must  speak  after  the  manner  of  men)  the 
first  cause  had  lo  create  it,  which  motive  could  not  arise  from 
any  thing  without  himself,  and  must  be,  therefore,  resolved  into 
his  mere  will;  we  conceive  easily  that  infinite  wisdom  which 
determined,  and  infinite  power  which  executed  the  plan  of  the 
universe,  had  some  secondary,  some  inferior  regard,  in  making 
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this  and  every  other  planet,  to  all  the  creatures  that  were  to  in- 
habit them,  though  neither  any  of  these  creatures  nor  all  of  them 
were,  in  a  proper  sense,  the  final  causes  for  which  these  planets 
were  created.  When  we  look  down  on  other  animals,  we  discern 
a  distance,  but  a  very  measurable  distance  between  us  and  them. 
When  we  look  up  to  our  common  Creator,  the  distance  is  im- 
measurable, for  it  is  infinite.  In  the  first  view,  as  we  have  some 
superiority,  we  are  ready  to  claim  a  preference  due  to  us  over 
them.  But  in  the  second,  and  relatively  to  God,  we  can  boast  of 
no  such  claim.  As  the  distance  is  infinite  from  them,  so  it  is 
from  us,  to  him;  for  there  are  no  degrees  of  more  or  less  in 
infinite. 

This  reflection  alone  should  have  kept  philosophers  within  the 
bounds  of  modesty.  But  neither  this  reflection,  nor  a  great  many 
others,  which  inward  consciousness  and  outward  observation  sug- 
gest, have  been  able  to  do  it.  No  men  have  reasoned  so  dogmati- 
cally about  the  divine  nature  and  perfections,  nor  have  supposed 
them  so  much  on  a  level  with  human  conceptions,  as  the  philoso- 
phers and  divines  who  have  talked  the  most,  and  the  most  incon- 
sisently  by  consequence,  of  their  incomprehensibility.  Some  of 
the  heathens  asserted  the  soul  of  man  to  be  a  participation  of  the 
divinity,  or  an  emanation  from  it.  Christians  have  been  very 
little  more  modest.  St.  Austin  taueht  that  the  soul  of  man  is  the 
highest  of  created  beings,  and  that  there  is  nothing  superior,  ex- 
cept the  Creator  himself:  and  the  philosophers,  we  speak  of  here, 
teach  that  God's  manner  of  knowing,  a  secret  as  impenetrable  as 
his  manner  of  being,  is  the  same  as  ours,  that  he  knows  by  ideas, 
and  that  without  them  he  could  not  have  made,  nor  could  govern 
what  he  has  made.*  The  vanity  of  being  rational,  a  title  they 
ascribe  to  (rod  as  well  as  to  man,  turns  their  heads.  But  what 
is  their  rationality?  The  first  principles  of  all  their  knowledge 
are  not  common  to  God  and  them,  but  to  them  and  to  the  beasts 
of  the  field.  The  improvements  they  make,  on  the  same  princi- 
ples, beyond  their  fellow-creatures,  are  owing  to  this,  that  they 
have  better,  and,  perhaps,  more  intellectual  faculties  than  the 
others,  as  the  others  have  better,  and,  perhaps,  more  corporeal 
senses  than  they  have.  The  reason  of  this  difference  seems  to 
be,  that  such  improvements  in  knowledge  are  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  men,  to  their  station,  and  to  their  destination,  as  are 
not  necessary  to  those  of  other  animals.  This  reason  will  appear, 
I  think,  true,  if  we  consider  that  as  far  as  these  improvements 
are  necessary  to  the  purposes  I  have  mentioned,  they  are  easy; 
the  knowledge  we  acquire  by  them  is  real,  and  rationality  is  a 
perfection  in  our  nature:  whereas  in  proportion  to  the  attempts 
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we  make  to  carry  them  beyond  this  point,  they  grow  harder  and 
harder,  our  knowledge  grows  less  and  less  real,  till  it  terminates 
in  mere  conjecture,  or  in  manifest  error,  and  this  very  rationality 
becomes  an  imperfection  in  our  nature,  or  gives,  as  it  gave  to 
Cotta,  a  pretence  to  call  it  so. 

This  might  bt  illustrated  by  many  examples,  by  that  of  reli- 
gion particularly.  Man  is  a  religious  as  well  as  a  social  creature, 
made  to  know  and  to  adore  his  Creator,  to  discover  and  to  obey 
his  will,  to  conform  himself,  not  to  an  imaginary  abstract  reasm 
of  things,  but  to  that  reason  which  results  from  his  own  consti- 
tution, and  from  the  constitution  of  the  S]r8tem  to  which  he 
belongs,  whereby  many  things  indifferent  in  themselves  and  no 
way  obligatory  on  other  animals,  cease  to  be  indifferent,  and  an 
obligatory  on  him.  Thus  far  the  principles  of  religion,  and  the 
duties  of  it  are  easy  to  be  known;  and  if  the  one  were  known, 
and  the  other  known  and  practised  only  thus  far,  it  would  havi^ 
in  great  measure  at  least,  its  genuine  effect.  But  men  have  not 
been  content  with  this  knowledge.  Artificial  theology  and 
superstition  have  perplexed  the  principles,  and  overloadeid  the 
duties  of  it,  till  it  is  grown  unintelligible,  and  in  many  instances 
impracticable,  or  unfit  to  be  practis^. 

Greater  powers  of  reason  and  means  of  knowledge  have  been 
measured  out  to  us  than  to  other  animals,  that  we  might  be  aUs 
to  fulfil  the  superior  purposes  of  our  destination,  whereof  reli- 
gion is,  no  doubt,  the  chief.  But  they  have  been  measured  out 
to  us  thus  far,  and  no  further,  whilst  in  those  inferior  purposes 
(for  such  we  ought  to  esteem  them)  that  regard  animal  life, 
other  creatures  have  by  nature  the  advantage  over  men.  The 
elevation  and  pre-eminence  of  our  species  consist  in  the  former 
alone.  But  though  they  are  great,  they  do  not  take  us  out  of 
the  class  of  animality;  aud  the  metaphysician  who  fancies  him- 
self wrapped  up  in  pure  intellect,  aud  even  abstracted  from  his 
material  part,  will  feel  hunger  and  thirst,  and  roar  out  in  a  fit 
of  the  stone.  I  am  far  from  thinking  the  condition  of  mankind 
as  unhappy  as  the  same  writers,  who  maintain  that  the  world 
was  made  for  the  sake  of  man,  and  man  merely  to  have  happi- 
ness communicated  to  him,  represent  it  to  be.  But  yet  I  am 
persuaded,  and  so  must  every  man  be  who  is  capable  of  reflec- 
tion, that  his  condition  would  have  been  very  different  from 
what  it  is,  if  the  hypothesis  of  these  men  had  been  true.  In 
short,  without  regard  to  the  exaggerations  of  the  elder  Pliny, 
who  makes  the  human  state  as  despicable  as  he  can,  we  shsdl 
find  sufficient  reason  to  say,  on  our  own  observation  of  the  pro- 
gress of  human  life,  and  not  of  the  beginnings  of  it  only,  how 
mad  are  men  when  they  entertain  such  high  opinions  of  their 
own  elevation,  and  think  themselves  bom  to  be  proud!    «Heu 
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dementiam  ab  his  initiis  existimantium  ad  superbiam  se  geni- 
tos!"* 


LXIV. 

Though  God  does  not  govern  the  world  by  particular  provi- 
dences, and  though  it  seems  to  be  contrary  to  what  infinite 
wisdom  has  established  that  he  should,  yet  are  we  not,  nor  has 
mankind  ever  been  without  God,  and  the  evident  marks  of  his 
providence  in  the  world.  Look  back,  as  far  as  history  and  tra- 
dition give  you  any  light.  Consider  the  present  course  of  things 
in  the  physical  and  moral  systems.  Which  way  soever  you 
turn  yourself,  you  will  meet  with  God,  "  Deum  videbis  occur- 
rentem  tibi,''t  and  may  say  to  the  divine  what  the  good  man, 
whom  Socrates  mentions  in  his  ecclesiastical  history,  said  to  the 
philosopher,^  my  book  is  the  nature  of  things,  which  is  always 
at  hand  when  I  am  desirous  to  read  the  words  of  God:  mens 
liber,  0  philosophe,  est  natura  rerum,  quse  quidem  prsesto  est 
quoties  Dei  verba  legere  libuerit.^*  What  we  read  in  that  book 
is  undoubtedly  the  word  of  God,  and  in  that  we  shall  find  no 
foundation  for  a  scheme,  like  this,  of  particular  providences. 
We  shall  find  that  the  course  of  things  has  been  always  the 
same;  that  national  virtue  and  national  vice  have  always  pro- 
duced national  happiness  and  national  misery  in  a  due  propor- 
tion, and  are,  by  consequence,  the  great  sanctions,  as  it  is  said 
above,  of  the  law  of  nature.  We  shall  find  that  these  sanctions 
are  sufficient,  in  terrorem,  to  the  collective  bodies  of  men,  and 
that  the  punishment  of  individuals  is  left  to  the  discipline  of 
those  laws  which  every  society  makes  for  its  own  sake,  and 
which  are  suggested  by  the  law  of  nature,  to  prevent,  by  private 
punishments,  the  growth  of  public  misfortunes.  We  shall  find 
that  he,  who  made,  preserves  the  world,  and  governs  it  on  the 
same  principles,  and  according  to  the  same  invariable  laws 
which  he  imposed  at  first.  Invariable  they  are,  no  doubt:  and 
that  difference  of  events,  which  gives  occasion  to  the  distinction 
of  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  is  nothing  more  than  the  natural 
eflfect  of  them.  Comets,  nay  eclipses,  were  thought  to  be  extra- 
ordinary apparitions  that  portended  extraordinary  events,  till 
experience  and  observation  made  them  familiar,  and  astrono- 
mers began  to  calculate  their  returns. 

The  laws  we  speak  of  are  so  truly  invariable,  that  the  same 
face  of  nature  and  the  same  course  of  things  have  been  preserved 
from  the  first,  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  under  the  direction  of  the 
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same  general  providence.  The  celestial  bodies  moved  in  the 
same  order  five  or  ten  thousand  years  ago  that  they  move  now< 
The,  inanimate  parts  of  our  globe,  the  vegetable  and  the  animal 
world  have  been  constituted,  maintained,  and  propagated  in  the 
same  manner;  and  whatever  difference  the  most  ancient  patri- 
archs, or  the  first  of  men,  if  they  were  to  come  into  life  agun, 
might  find  in  the  works  of  art,  tfiey  would  find  none  in  thoee  of 
nature:  so  that,  when  a  great  philosopher  says  that  Adam  would 
find  a  new  world,  he  must  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  fint 
of  men  would  find  a  great  deal  more  of  the  old  one  diaeovered, 
as  we  say  that  Columbus  found  a  new  world  when  he  diacov^raed 
America.  These  taws,  though  they  are  invariable,  are  geoeial 
too,  and  as  such  they  admit  of  much  contingency.  Matter,  at 
we  conceive  it,  is  purely  passive,  can  act  no  otherwise  thui  it  ii 
acted  upon  according  to  the  first  impressions  of  motion  that 
were  given  by  the  first  mover,  and  is,  therefore,  less  liable  to 
contingency,  because  more  immediately,  and  more  absolutely 
under  the  influence  of  those  laws  by  which  the  motion  of  it,  the 
first  of  second  causes,  is  continued.  The  first  gleams  of  thought 
appear  in  our  animal  system,  and  with  them  the  powers  of  wiH^ 
ing,  and  of  beginning  motion.  Thought  improves,  and  the  ezer^ 
cise  of  these  powers  grows  more  frequent,  and  more  considera* 
ble,  as  the  system  rises.  As  it  rises,  therefore,  there  is  men 
roonl  for  contingency  of  events  under  the  general  and  invariaMe 
laws  imposed  on  the  whole  kind,  or  on  the  particular  speciea 
But  in  no  species  is  there  so  much  room  of  this  sort  as  in  the 
human.  Other  animals  seem  to  act  more  agreeably  to  the  laws, 
each  of  his  own  nature,  and  more  uniformly  than  man,  by  that 
secret  determination  of  the  will  which  is  knowable  only  by  its 
effects,  like  every  other  kind  offeree,  which  we  call  instinct,  and 
which  may  answer  in  natural  influences,  to  what  the  divines 
call  grace  in  those  that  they  suppose  to  be  supernatural.  This 
influence,  whatever  it  be,  is,  I  think,  more  extensive  and  more 
durable  in  other  animals  than  in  us.  It  serves  them  in  more 
particulars,  and  seems  to  have  the  sole  direction  of  their  conduct 
through  life.  It  has,  at  least,  the  principal  direction,  even  in 
those  of  them  in  whom  we  perceive  some  glimmerings  of  ratio- 
nality, and  some  partial  indications  of  a  moral  nature. 

But  now  in  man,  instinct  does  no  more  than  point  out  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  law  of  his  nature.  Reason  does,  or  should  do 
the  rest.  Reason,  instructed  by  experience,  shows  the  law  and 
the  sanctions  of  it,  which  are  as  invariable  and  as  uniform  as 
the  law;  for  in  all  the  ages  of  the  world,  and  among  all  the 
societies  of  men,  the  well-being  or  the  ill-being  of  these  societies, 
and,  therefore,  of  all  mankind  has  borne  a  constant  proportion 
to  the  observation  or  neglect  of  it.    God  has  given  to  his  human 
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creatures  the  materials  of  physical  and  moral  happiness,  if  I 
may  say  so,  in  the  physical  and  moral  constitution  of  things.  He 
has  given  them  faculties,  and  powers  necessary  to  collect  and 
apply  these  materials,  and  to  carry  on  the  work,  of  which  reason 
is  the  architect,  as  far  as  these  materials,  these  faculties,  these 
powers,  and  the  skill  of  this  architect  admit.  This  the  Creator 
has  done  for  us.  What  we  shall  do  for  ourselves  he  has  left  to 
the  freedom  of  our  elections;  for  free-will  seems  so  essential  to 
rational  beings,  that  I  presume  we  cannot  conceive  any  such  to 
be  without  it,  though  we  easily  conceive  them  restrained  in  the 
execution  of  what  they  will.  This  plan  is  that  of  divine  wis- 
dom; and  whatever  our  imaginations  may  suggest,  we  know 
nothing  more  particular,  and,  indeed,  nothing  at  all  more  of  the 
constitution  and  order  of  the  human  system,  nor  of  the  dispen- 
sations of  Providence  than  this. 

Agreeably  to  this  plan,  men  have  been  every  where  intent  to 
procure  to  themselves  all  the  physical  comforts  of  life,  and  soli- 
citous to  defend  themselves  against  all  the  physical  evils.  In 
the  first,  they  have  succeeded  everywhere  so  well  that  they 
enjoy,  not  only  the  necessaries  and  comforts,  but  the  luxuries  of 
life;  for  there  is  the  luxury  of  Scythians  as  well  as  of  Sybarites, 
of  Americans  as  well  as  of  Europeans,  and  of  the  cottage  as 
well  as  of  the  palace.  In  the  second,  as  in  the  first,  and  in 
every  human  invention  and  institution,  there  is  something  that 
is  imperfect,  something  that  falls  short  of  the  end  that  we  pro- 
pose, by  defect  of  knowledge,  or  by  defect  of  power.  But  even 
in  this,  the  success  of  mankind  has  been  great;  since  they  have 
found  means  universally,  even  the  most  savage  have  found 
them,  to  prevent  or  to  cure  many  of  those  physical  evils  to  which 
they  stand  exposed,  and  to  alleviate  those  which  they  can  neither 
prevent  nor  cure.  This  has  been  done  variously  and  by  slow 
degrees,  but  it  has  been  always  doing,  and  distempers  were 
cured  and  many  physical  evils  averted  before  the  great  improve- 
ments of  experimental  philosophy  were  made.  They  are  so, 
even  now,  in  countries  where  these  improvements  were  never 
heard  of. 

Agreeably  to  the  same  plan,  moral  good  has  been  promoted, 
moral  evil  has  been  restrained,  and  the  general  state  of  mankind 
has  been  greatly  improved  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the 
other;  though  in  this  respect  many  more  and  more  frequent  con- 
tingencies are  to  be  guarded  against  than  in  the  other,  because 
they  arise  in  the  moral  system  from  the  most  uncertain  prin- 
ciple imaginable,  the  free  will  of  man:  and  in  the  other  they  are 
such  alone  as  certain  laws  and  an  established  order  of  things 
admit.  Physical  contingencies  are  rather  apparent  than  real. 
But  moral  contingencies  are  very  real,  and  yet  they  are  guarded 
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against  so  well,  and  the  principles  and  practice  of  morality  are 
so  well  maintained  in  the  several  societies  of  men  that  they  pro- 
duce  no  great  disorders  in  these,  and  there  on  the  whole  nMltj 
more  innocent  than  guilty  persons. 


LXV. 

I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the  varioas  refinements  of  inge* 
nious  men,  about  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  Some  of  them 
have  assumed  it  to  be  a  freedom  from  external  compulsion  only, 
and  not  from  internal  necessity.  Others  have  assumed  it  to  ba 
a  fireedom  from  both;  and  there  are  those  who  assign  not  only 
freedom  to  the  will,  but  a  natural  indifference,  whiim  is  not  el* 
cited  to  dioose,  because  *an  object  is  agreeable  antecedently  to 
the  choice,  but  chooses  for  the  pleasure  it  finds  in  choodng,  and 
makes  the  object  agreeable  by  this  choice.*  The  first  seem  to 
me  to  leave  neither  contingency,  nor  virtue,  nor  vice  in  the 
world.  They  establish  an  universal  necessity,  of  one  sort  at 
least  The  last  seem  to  me  to  transfer  in  some  sort  to  man, 
what  belongs  to  God.  There  is  an  agent,  no  doubt,  who  mains 
things  good  and  agreeable  by  choosing  them,  and  who  is  not 
determined  to  Jiis  choice  ab  txtrOj  by  any  pre-existent  goodne« 
in  objects.  But  this  agent  is  not  that  passive  creature  man,  who 
acts,  when  he  does  act,  according  to  the  contingent  impreasioiis 
of  outward  objects  on  him,  or  according  to  those  remote  objects 
which  his  imagination  represents  to  him;  for  in  this  scene  alone, 
and  a  large  one  it  is,  free  will  does,  and  I  suppose  can,  exerdse 
itself.  The  second  opinion  is  so  evidently  true,  that  I  cannot 
conceive  it  would  have  been  liable  to  any  contradiction;  if  philo- 
sophers had  not  done  in  this  case,  what  they  do  in  many,  if  they 
had  not  rendered  what  is  clear,  obscure  by  explanations,  and 
what  is  certain,  problematical  by  engraftments. 

Into  these  subtile  and  perplexed  disquisitions  I  have  no  design 
to  enter  with  them.  I  write  to  you,  and  for  you;  and  you  would 
think  yourself  little  obliged  to  me,  if  I  took  the  pains  of  explain- 
ing in  prose,  what  you  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  explain 
in  verse,  and  in  the  character  of  a  poetical  philosopher,  who 
may  dwell  in  generalities.  But  besides  this,  I  have  another 
reason,  which  would  weigh  with  me  on  every  other  as  well  as 
on  this  occasion.  I  fear  to  go  out  of  my  depth,  in  sounding 
imaginary  fords  that  are  real  gulfs,  and  wherein  many  of  the 
tallest  philosophers  have  been  drowned,  whilst  none  of  them 
ever  got  over  to  the  science  they  had  in  view.     Here  even 
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Locke,  that  cautious  philosopher,  was  lost;  and  here  they  who 
have  followed  and  refuted  him,  like  those  who  went  before  them 
all,  have  succeeded  no  better;  so  true  is  that  saying  of  Montagne, 
when  men  attempt  to  carry  knowledge  far,  "tout  finit  dans 
l'6blouissement,"  the  sight  is  dazzled,  and  nothing  is  seen  clearly. 
Instead  of  consulting  these  writers,  therefore,  let  us  consult 
ourselves.  Let  us  at  least  attend  to  them  no  further,  than  our 
inward  reflection  and  our  intuitive  knowledge  confirm  their 
opinions.  The  material  world  is  an  immense  scene.  Numbers 
of  men,  and  numbers  of  ages  have  been  employed  to  acquire 
knowledge;  and,  where  this  has  fallen  short,  to  make  hypotheses, 
sometimes  useful,  concerning  the  constitution  of  it,  and  the  laws 
according  to  which  bodies  act  on  bodies,  in  order  to  apply  them 
to  the  service  of  mankind.  No  man's  experience  can  instruct 
him  sufficiently  in  this  science,  even  for  the  most  ordinary  uses 
of  life.  Every  one  must  lean  on  that  of  others,  the  illiterate 
universally,  and  the  most  learned  in  many  parts;  since  no  one  of 
them  is  able  to  embrace  and  cultivate  alike  the  whole.  But 
knowledge  of  the  intellectual  world  is  more  confined  as  to  the 
principles  of  it,  and,  therefore,  less  confined  as  to  the  persons 
equally  capable  of  acquiring  all  the  real  knowledge  that  is  to  be 
acquired  about  it.  I  say,  real  knowledge;  because  hypotheses, 
which  are  often  admitted  very  reasonably  and  very  usefully  in 
one  case,  have  no  pretence  to  be  admitted  in  the  other.  Physi- 
cal hypotheses,  which  go  beyond  knowledge,  but  are  founded 
on  it,  may  be  admitted,  not  only  because  we  must  accept  pro- 
bability for  certainty  on  many  occasions  always,  but  because 
when  we  accept  it  in  these  cases,  we  accept  it,  as  it  were, /?ro 
interim.  None  of  the  phenomena  stand  in  opposition  to  the 
present  probability,  and  they  all  lie  open  to  future  discoveries; 
so  that  by  the  same  means,  by  which  we  attain  to  this  proba- 
bility, we  may  attain  hereafter  to  certainty,  and,  in  the  meem 
time,  the  former  can  be  convicted  of  no  error.  The  hypotheses 
of  metaphysicians  are  very  different  from  these.  They  are  often 
framed  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  phenomena:  and  if  they  are 
so  once,  they  must  be  so  always;  for  the  phenomena  are,  in  this 
case,  always  the  same,  no  new  ones  arise,  and  there  are  no 
means  of  further  discoveries.  The  phenomena  of  our  intellectual 
system  lie  in  a  narrow  compass  for  the  whole  system  is  within 
us,  and  we  have  but  to  turn  our  eyes  inward  to  have  intuitive 
knowledge  of  it.  Moral  philosophers  may  draw  different  corol- 
laries from  the  known  operations  of  the  mind,  determinations  of 
the  will,  and  motives  of  human  actions:  but  nothing  can  be  more 
futile  than  the  attempts  of  metaphysicians,  to  show,  by  tedious 
abstract  reasoning,  what  the  internal  phenomena  in  themselves 
are,  instead  of  appealing  to  our  intuitive  conscious  knowledge 
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of  them.  They  would  not  be  a  jot  more  ridiculous,  if  they  at- 
tempted to  demonstrate,  most  philosophically,  to  a  man  whose 
eyes  are  open,  what  those  objects  are  which  he  sees  or  may  see, 
at  a  due  distance,  and  through  a  proper  medium. 

I  have  said  something  here  and  there  in  these  minutes,  al- 
ready, concerning  the  principles  of  our  moral  system,  in  order  to 
show  how  it  may  be  and  how  it  has  been  improved,  and  to 
justify  the  providence  of  God  on  this  head,  as  well  as  on  that  of 
our  physical  system.  In  this  place,  let  it  be  observed  to  the  same 
purpose  again,  that,  although  the  human  will  be  free  from  ex- 
ternal compulsion  and  internal  necessity,  yet  it  is  liable  to  be 
dotermined  often  by  sensible  and  intellectual  affections;  for  I 
shall  not  make  the  distinction  Seneca  makes,  between  affections 
and  the  principia  praeludentia  affectibus.  I  am  conscious  that 
this  is  so,  for  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  determined  too  often, 
in  compliance  with  my  appetite,  and  in  favor  of  pleasure,  r^ard- 
loss  of  liappiness,  not  only  against  my  reason  in  general,  but 
against  the  immediate,  the  instantaneous  act  of  my  understand- 
ing: as  I  am  likewise  conscious  that  I  have  determined  some- 
times, and  I  wish  I  had  done  so  much  oftener,  in  compliance 
with  my  reason,  and  in  favor  of  happiness,  not  only  against  my 
appetite,  but  against  my  appetite  excited  by  an  immediate  object. 
I  am  not  more  certain  that  I  exist,  than  I  am  that  all  this  is  true: 
and  since  it  is  true  of  me,  I  conclude  that  it  is  so,  in  some  degree 
or  other,  of  all  mankind.  Now,  amidst  the  contingencies  that 
must  arise  from  this  constitution  of  every  individual  in  the  com- 
plicated affairs  of  his  life,  and  in  that  diversity  of  relations  in 
which  he  stands,  I  need  not  go  about  to  prove,  that  the  odds 
will  be  always  on  the  side  of  appetite,  from  which  affections 
arise,  as  affections  grow  up  afterwards  into  passions,  which 
reason  cannot  quite  subdue  in  the  strongest  minds,  and  by  which 
she  is  perpetually  subdued  in  the  weakest.  Had  the  all-wise 
Creator  implanted  in  every  man  a  moral  sense,  which  may  be 
acquired  in  some  sort  by  long  habits  of  virtue,  and  the  warmth 
of  true  philosophical  devotion,  but  which  it  is  whimsical  to 
assume  to  be  natural;  had  he  done  more,  had  he  determined 
men  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  as  he  has  to  the  preservation  of 
their  beings,  by  irresistible  instinct;  or  had  he  appointed  particu- 
lar providences  for  particular  men,  to  make  them  good  and  to 
reward  them  for  being  so;  there  would  have  been  in  the  freedom 
of  human  will  no  chance  for  immorality,  or  rather  this  freedom 
would  have  been  taken  from  us  in  all  occurrences  of  a  moral 
nature  by  the  internal  necessity  of  such  an  instinct,  or  the  exter- 
nal compulsion  of  such  providences.  Jiut  no  one  of  these 
methods,  which  self-sa(licient  philosophers  have  thought  it  ne- 
sary  that  God  should  take  to  secure  the  moral  happiness  of 
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mankind,  by  securing  in  all  events  the  morality  of  individuals, 
has  appeared  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  divine  wisdom.  It  is 
plain  by  the  whole  course  of  God's  Providence,  that  he  regards 
his  human  creatures  collectively,  not  individually,  how  worthy 
soever  every  one  of  them  deenos  himself  to  be  a  particular  object 
of  the  divine  care.  He  has  given  them  indifferently,  and  in  com- 
mon, the  means  of  arriving  at  happiness  in  their  moral,  as  in 
their  physical  state;  and  has  left  it  to  them  to  improve  these 
means,  that  they  may  obtain  this  end. 

In  this  respect  he  has  dealt  with  them  alike  in  both.  But  the 
progress  of  these  improvements  is  very  different.  It  goes  from 
individuals  to  collective  bodies  in  one  case,  and  from  collective 
bodies  to  individuals  in  the  other.  Particular  men  have  made 
discoveries,  and  invented  arts  beneficial  to  the  whole  species. 
The  generality  has  adopted  them.  Their  immediate  utility  has 
maintained  them  in  practice,  and  appetite  and  reason  have  con- 
spired to  set  the  undivided  force  of  self-love  on  their  side.  But 
our  improvements  in  morality  have  always  had,  and  must 
always  have  a  very  different  progress.  Some  few  particular 
men  may  discover,  explain,  and  press  upon  others,  by  advice 
and  example,  the  moral  obligations  that  are  incumbent  on  all. 
This  alone  will  have  little  effect,  and  our  moral  state  will  be 
little  improved  by  it.  This  improvement,  therefore,  in  them- 
selves and  in  others  is  not  trusted  to  the  reason  of  particular 
men.  It  is  a  principal  object  of  the  universal  reason  of  man- 
kind. For  this  purpose  governments  have  been  instituted,  laws 
have  been  made,  customs  have  been  established,  children  have 
been  trained  up  to  morality  by  education,  and  men  have  been 
deterred  from  immorality  by  various  punishments  which  human 
justice  inflicts.  When  these  means  are  employed  effectually  in 
any  society  of  men,  the  moral  state  of  that  society  is  happy. 
When  they  are  employed  ineffectually,  which  must  be  always 
the  fault  of  those  to  whom  government  is  committed,  the  state 
of  that  society  is  miserable.  Individuals  are  the  objects  of 
human  justice;  societies  of  men,  of  divine  justice.  When  the 
former  is  not  exercised  effectually,  the  latter  is;  and  no  physical 
causes  produce  their  effects  more  naturally,  nor  more  surely, 
than  general  depravity  produces  general  misery. 


LXVI. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  things,  and  such  the  divine  economy 

in  the  government  of  mankind.     God  has  given  us  the  desire  of 

happiness  and  the  means  of  attaining  to  it.     He  has  given  us 

facilities  sufficient  to  discover,  and  to  improve  these  means. 

VOL.  IV. — 38 
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What  could  we  ask  more  of  a  beneficent  Creatoi^  Let  ui 
adore  his  goodness,  and  his  justice  (if  we  will  ascribe  our  ideas 
of  moral  attributes  to  him)  as  well  as  his  wisdom  and  his  power. 
Let  us  give  him  thanks  for  bestowing  existence  upon  us,  in  the 
system  to  which  we  belong;  whilst  pro&ne  antitheistical  writeis 
refuse  to  own,  that  he  himself  exists,  unless  there  be  another. 
Our  state,  in  this  world,  is  a  state  not  of  pore,  bat  of  mixed, 
happiness.  As  we  are  material  beings,  we  are  subject  to  geofr- 
ration  and  corruption,  and  to<  many  physical  eriis  that  ansa 
necessarily  from  tnis  constitution.  As  we  are  intellectual  beings^ 
but  endowed  with  very  imperfect  intelligence^  we  are  Uable  to 
much  error,  and  to  many  moral  evils,  that  arise  iGrom  hence,  and 
that  we  bring  on  one  another.  If  this  were  our  case,  wiAoiit 
any  thing  more,  the  human  state  would  be  very  deploraUe  in- 
deed; and  that  it  is  our  case  we  should  be  induced  to  think,  if 
we  gave  credit  to  the  partial  representations  of  divines  and 
atheists;  one  of  whom  de&me,  and  the  other  deny,  the  Supieme 
Being.  But  our  own  experience,  our  own  reflections,  an<^  above 
all,  the  excellent  writings  of  those  who  apply  natural  phflosophy 
to  confirm  and  improve  natural  religion,  will  lead  us  to  God,  by 
sensible  demonstrations,  much  more  strongly  than  the  others  can 
lead  us  from  him  bv  metaphysical  jai^n,  and  theological  deda- 
mation.  In  short,  however  mixed,  and  however  moderate  the 
general  happiness  of  mankind  may  be,  it  is  real,  animal  happiness 
and  he  who  affirms  absolute  non-existence  preferable  to  iazuteooe 
in  such  a  state  as  ours,  like  the  persons  Pliny  alleges,*  ^  qui  non 
nasci  optimum  censerent  aut  quam  ocyssim^  aboleri,"  scarcely 
deserves  an  answer.  Let  philosophers  carry  on  this  dispute  as 
long  as  they  please,  it  must  always  terminate  in  a  question  not 
hard  to  resolve;  "whether  it  was  most  agreeable  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Creator,  to  make  the  world  and  man  as  they  are  made; 
or  to  make  the  former  a  wheel  unfit  to  roll  in  its  place,  in  the 
great  machine  of  the  universe,  and  the  latter  a  creature  so 
superior  to  his  actual  rank  in  the  scale  of  intelligent  beings,  that 
this  rank  must  have  been  void,  and  the  scale  imperfect?'* 

That  there  are  other  material  intelligent  creatures,  inhabitants 
of  other  planets,  we  have  great  reason  to  believe,  and  none  to 
doubt.  As  they  may  be  superior  to  us  in  their  nature  and  ob- 
jects, in  their  several  degrees  less  unworthy  of  the  divine  muni- 
ficence, so  their  happiness  may  be  greater  than  ours.  Yet  these 
creatures,  even  the  noblest  of  them,  must  be  liable  to  some  in- 
conveniences at  least,  both  physical  and  moral.  Angels  and 
glorified  saints,  who  are  said  to  live  with  God,  and,  therefore, 
above  the  reach  of  those  effects  of  matter  and  motion  which  are 
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felt  in  other  systems,  can  be  alone  exempt  from  the  first:  and 
whether  these  behigs,  who  are  finite  still  however  glorified,  can 
be  exempt  from  the  latter,  theology  must  determine;  it  is  not  an 
object  of  common  sense.  Nay,  theology  has  already  determined 
it,  in  the  case  of  those  angels  and  archangels,  who  were  driven 
from  heaven  for  their  ambition  and  rebellion  against  God.  Some 
divines  there  are,  who  assume  that  the  expulsion  of  these  supe- 
rior beings  made  room  for  men;  that  the  earth  is  a  nursery  for 
heaven;  to  which  the  elect,  a  competent  number  of  whom  will 
be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  world,  are  to  be  admitted: 
and  that  as  creatures  of  a  lower  class  are  encouraged  to  better 
their  condition  by  a  right  use  of  their  faculties,  according  to  this 
economy,  so  those  of  a  higher,  the  highest  of  created  beings,  are 
deterred  from  the  abuse  of  theirs.  They  may  abuse  these  facul- 
ties then:  and  there  may  be  moral  evil,  even  in  heaven.*  But 
however  all  this  may  be,  since  infinite  wisdom  designed  that 
there  should  be  various  orders  of  intellectual  beings  in  the  plan 
of  the  universe,  difierently  placed,  difierently  constituted,  and 
some  superior  to  others;  it  will  follow,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  the  complaints  of  creatures  who  are  in  one  of  these 
orders,  that  they  are  not  in  another,  if,  in  truth,  there  are  any 
creatures,  except  men,  unreasonable  enough  to  make  such  con^ 
plaints.  They  complain  of  their  own  constitution,  and  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  system  wherein  they  are  placed,  as  loudly  as  if  the 
Supreme  Being  was  obliged  in  justice  to  give  them  their  choice,  in 
some  inconceivable  manner,  how  and  where  they  would  exist, 
before  he  made  them  to  exist.  They  complain  of  the  uniform  con- 
duct of  that  general  providence  which  is  over  all  his  works,  as  if 
his  justice,  repugnant,  in  this  case,  to  his  wisdom,  required  that 
he  should  govern  creatures,  whom  he  brought  into  existence  that 
they  might  compose  a  distinct  order,  and  complete  the  scale  of 
intellectual  being,  in  a  manner  that  would  confound  the  several 
orders,  and  interrupt  the  scale.  Some  have  condemned  the  cre- 
ation, some  the  government  of  the  world,  and  some  both.  The 
discoveries  made,  and  every  day  making,  in  natural  philosophy, 
have  shown  so  many  things  which  were  thought  useless,  or  hurt- 
ful, to  be  necessary,  or  beneficial,  that  a  man  who  should  talk 
like  Lucretius,  and  others,  about  the  physical  world,  would  be 
at  this  time  ridiculous.  But  he  who  talks  as  extravagantly  as 
Cotta,  and  many  others,  about  the  moral  world,  is  still  sure  to 
be  heard  with  attention. 

That  creatures  should  censure  their  Creator,  in  the  government 
of  the  world  he  has  made  and  preserves,  would  appear  surpri- 
sing and  shocking,  if  men  had  not  been  familiarised  with  this 

*  Vide.  Notes  to  the  Treat,  de  Orig.  Mali.  C.  ▼,  Sec.  5.    , 
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language.  But  how  should  they  not  be  familiarised  with  it, 
when  the  preachers  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  have  been 
the  loudest  in  holding  it,  though  not  the  first  indeed,  for  they 
have  done  nothing  more  than  repeat  what  ail  the  atheists,  from 
Democritus  and  Epicurus,  have  said?  Like  them,  they  have  in- 
sisted much  on  what  they  assume  that  God  should  have  done, 
and  has  not  done,  .to  promote  and  secure  the  happiness  of  his 
human  creatures;  whilst  they  have  passed  over  lightly  what  he 
has  been  pleased  to  do,  for  both  these  purposes.  I  might  under- 
take to  prove  that  Titus  and  Trajan  were  tyrants  of  the  Roman 
empire  as  well  as  Nero,  by  the  same  method  whereby  they 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  tyrant  of  the 
world  he  governs.  They  have  pushed  such  arguments  on  this 
subject,  and  they  have  pushed  them  so  far,  that  the  whole  tribe 
of  these  writers,  like  Wollaston  and  Clarke  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned, do  in  effect  renounce  the  Gk>d  whom  you  and  I  adore,  as 
much  as  the  rankest  of  the  atheistical  tribe.  Your  priests,  and 
our  parsons,  will  exclaim  most  pathetically,  and  rail  outrage- 
ously, at  this  assertion;  but  have  a  little  patience,  and  I  will 
prove  it,  to  their  shame,  to  be  true. 

That  there  is  room  for  much  contingency  in  the  physical  and 
moral  world,  under  the  direction  of  a  general  providence,  has 
been  said  already;  and  that,  amidst  these  contingencies,  happi- 
ness, outward  happiness  at  least,  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  wicked, 
and  outward  unhappiness  to  that  of  good  men.  But  then,  this 
general  proposition  is  of  very  uncertain  application,  too  uncertain 
by  far,  to  be  made  a  rule  by  which  to  judge  of  the  dispensations 
of  Providence.  There  is,  generally  speaking,  less  immorality, 
and  less  morality,  worthy  to  draw  down  interpositions  of  divine 
vengeance  or  favor,  and  more  innocence,  perhaps,  in  the  world, 
than  is  commonly  apprehended.  But  however  this  be,  divines, 
above  ail  men,  have  the  least  reason  to  insist  on  the  objection, 
taken  from  the  assumed  unhappiness  of  good  men,  since  they 
cannot  do  so  without  manifest  inconsistency.  That  innocent 
children  should  be  punished  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 
for  the  sins  of  their  guilty  fathers,  nay  that  the  whole  race  of 
mankind  should  be  punished  for  the  sin  of  one  man,  they  hold 
agreeable  to  the  justice  of  God;  because  they  beheve  on  the 
faith  of  the  Scriptures,  that  he  has  proceeded,  and  proceeds,  in 
this  manner,  with  mankind.  But  that  men,  apparently  innocent, 
should  be  exposed  to  any  sort  of  evil,  they  hold  repugnant  to 
his  justice;  although  they  affirm  on  their  knowledge,  not  their 
belief,  that  his  providence  suffers  this  to  happen  in  the  course  of 
human  affairs. 

Divines  are  not  only  thus  inconsistent,  they  have  on  another 
account,  and,  as  preachers  of  Christianity,  a  worse  grace  than 
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any  men  whatever  to  cry  out  so  loudly  against  the  evil  that 
happens  sometimes  to  good  men.  They  assert,  that  the  law  of 
grace  is  much  more  perfect  than  the  law  of  nature,  and  that 
revelation  inspires  much  more  sublime  notions  of  the  Deity,  and 
of  piety  towards  him,  than  reason.  But  how  has  it  come  to 
pass,  then,  that  heathen  theists  defended  the  divine  providence 
against  theists  who  attacked  it,  and  recommended  a  cheerful 
resignation  to  all  the  dispensations  of  it;  whereas  Christian 
divines  have  made  a  common  cause  with  atheists  to  attack  this 
providence,  and  to  murmur  against  the  necessary  submission 
that  they  pay?  Admirable  precepts,  and  illustrious  examples, 
of  the  first  kind,  may  be  quoted  from  paganism.  I  will  men- 
tion the  first  that  occurs  to  me.  Seneca,  who  pleaded  the  cause 
of  God  against  atheists,  as  I  plead  it  actually  against  divines^ 
heard  the  philosopher  Demetrius  break  out  in  his  sufierings 
into  this  rapturous  expression:  "  Immortal  gods,  I  have  but  one 
complaint  to  make:  why  was  your  will  no  sooner  communicated 
to  me?  Had  I  known  it  sooner,  I  would  have  run  to  meet 
what  I  am  now  called  to  suffer."  The  passage  is  so  very  fine, 
that  it  deserves  a  place  not  in  the  margin,  but  in  the  text,  and 
to  be  cited  in  the  original.  "  Hoc  unum  dii  immortales  de  vobis 
queri  possum,  quod  non  ante  mihi  voluntatem  vestram  notam 
fecistis;  prior  enim  ad  ista  venissem,  ad  quae  nunc  vocatus  ad- 
sum."  Few  can  arrive  at  this  pious  fortitude  of  mind,  but  we 
should  all  endeavor  it:  and  the  Christian,  who  goes  murmuring 
and  complaining  through  this  life  against  the  justice  of  God, 
deserves  little  to  taste  of  his  goodness  in  any  other  state. 

Heathen,  as  well  as  Christian  philosophers,  who  believed  that 
all  things  were  made  for  the  sake  of  man,  found  it  hard  to  recon- 
cile the  phenomena  to  this  hypothesis:  and,  unless  they  could  do 
so,  they  found  themselves  embarrassed  with  this  hypothesis,  in 
maintaining  the  existence  of  an  all-wise  and  all-powerful  Being, 
against  the  cavils  of  atheists.  The  former,  however,  did  their 
utmost,  both  on  the  supposition  of  a  general  providence,  and  of 
particular  providences,  to  answer  all  these  cavils.  They  did  it 
too,  not  only  plausibly,  but  strongly,  in  many  instances,  and 
would  sufier,  in  no  case,  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  state,  if  they 
did  at  all  admit  any  such,  to  unravel  the  demonstration  they  had 
made.  The  hypothesis  might  be  true:  they  knew  that  the  de- 
monstration was  so.  The  hypothesis  might  be  true  in  part  only, 
and  relatively  to  some  of  the  phenomena:  they  knew  that  the 
demonstration  was  true  in  the  whole,  and  that  the  infinite  wis- 
dom and  power  of  God  were  manifest  alike  in  all  the  pheno- 
mena. They  might  have  had  an  entire  recourse  to  this  hypothe- 
sis, if  they  had  pleased;  for  it  had  been  invented  early  in  Egypt, 
and  elsewhere;  and  have  attempted  to  untie,  by  one,  the  knot 
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they  had  tied  by  another,  as  Christian  divines  have  done  since. 
But  this  doctrine  was  never  firmly  enough  established  in  the 
philosophical,  whatever  it  was  in  the  vulgar  creed;  and  besides, 
they  might  think  it  insufficient  for  their  purpose  in  any  of  the 
various  manners  wherein  it  was  taught. 

The  conduct  of  Christian  philosophers  has  been  very  different 
from  this.  Far  from  defending  the  Providence  of  God,  they 
have  joined  in  the  clamor  against  it.  They  have  brought  him 
to  the  bar  of  humanity:  and  the  self-existent  Being,  the  first 
cause  of  all  things  that  are,  the  Creator,  the  Preserver,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  universe,  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  beings,  has  been  tried,  convicted,  and  condeomed,  for  his 
government  of  the  world,  on  the  general  principles  of  human 
justice;  like  the  governor  of  a  province,  or  any  other  inferior 
magistrate.  Nothing  has  hindered,  even  those  who  pretend  to 
be  his  messengers,  his  ambassadors,  his  plenipotentiaries,  from 
renouncing  their  allegiance  to  him,  as  they  themselves  have  the 
front  to  avow,  but  the  hypothesis  of  another  state;  wherein  it  is 
supposed  that  he  will  vindicate  his  justice,  and  make  amends  for 
whatever  is  irregular,  and  unjust  in  this,  by  punishments  and 
rewards  in  that.  On  this  hypothesis  alone  they  insist:  and  there- 
fore, if  this  will  not  serve  their  turn,  God  is  disowned  by  them, 
as  effectually  as  if  he  was  so  in  terms. 

Heathen  legislators  might  have  reason  to  add  the  terrors  of 
another  life  to  those  of  the  judgments  of  God,  and  of  the  laws 
of  man,  in  this.  Heathen  priests  might  have  reason  to  support 
these  opinions  by  the  authority  of  tlieir  pretended  revelations, 
and  by  the  mysterious  rites  of  religion.  But  what  reason  could 
theists  have,  at  any  time,  to  pass  condemnation  on  the  whole 
scheme  of  God's  providence  as  it  is  exercised  in  this  world,  in 
order  to  confirm  an  opinion,  by  reason,  that  must  stand  on  the 
bottom  of  revelation,  or  on  none?  On  this  bottom  it  would 
spread,  and  prevail  as  far,  and  as  much,  as  the  revelation  itself. 
We  see  that  it  does  so  both  in  Christianism  and  in  Mahometan- 
ism.  On  this  bottom  it  would  do  some  good  most  certainly,  and 
it  could  do  no  hurt.  The  mischief  lies  in  the  way  of  proof. 
Reason  establishes  the  belief  of  an  all-perfect  Being.  Revela- 
tion supposes  it.  If  we  impute  any  imperfection  to  this  Being, 
we  shake  the  belief  of  him.  The  imputation  implies  contra- 
diction, and  reason  is  set  in  opposition  to  reason.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  things  may  be  admitted  piously,  on  the  faith 
of  a  revelation,  concerning  which  we  can  scarce  attempt  to  rea- 
son without  impiety.  Thus  we  may  believe  that  men  are  to 
live  again  in  another  state,  and  that  they  will  be  dealt  with  there 
even  with  some  regard  to  the  use  they  have  made  of  their  free 
will  here.    But  to  enforce  this  hypothesis  by  any  attempts  to 
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prove  that  the  dispensations  of  Providence  here  are  unjust,  or 
to  advance  anything  concerning  the  assumed  future  state,  which 
cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  divine  perfections,  is  impious  and 
absurd.  It  is  impious  and  absurd,  therefore,  to  rest  the  demon- 
strated existence  of  an  all-perfect  Being  on  an  hypothesis  that 
imputes  real  injustice  to  him  hereafter,  as  an  expedient  to  screen 
him  from  the  imputation  of  imaginary  injustice  here:  and  the 
divines,  who  do  this,  if  they  are  not  atheists,  which  it  is  reason- 
able as  well  as  charitable  to  believe  that  none  of  them  are,  must 
be  esteemed  abettors  at  least  of  atheism,  by  every  man  who  ex- 
amines impartially  their  whole  proceeding. 


LXVIL 

Metaphysical  writers  counsel  us  sometimes  very  gravely  to 
silence  imagination,  that  we  may  attend  to  experience,  and 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  reason.  The  advice  is  good,  and  they 
would  neither  puzzle  themselves,  nor  perplex  knowledge,  if  they 
took  it  as  they  give  it.  But  who  can  forbear  smiling,  when 
these  very  men  abandon  themselves,  at  the  same  instant,  to  all 
the  seductions  and  to  all  the  transports  of  their  own  imagina- 
tions.^ No  men  do  so  more  than  these,  not  even  the  persons  of 
your  own  tribe:  and,  as  many  of  their  writings,  from  those  of 
Plato  down  to  some  that  are  very  modern,  might  pass  more 
justly  for  poems  than  for  philosophical  treatises,  so  was  I  not  in 
the  wrong  when  I  advised  you  to  suppose  rather  that  Barnevelt 
or  Scriblerus  had  proved  your  Rape  of  the  Lock  to  be  philoso- 
phical, than  to  suppose  they  had  proved  it  to  be  a  political  poem. 
These  philosophers  are  so  afraid  of  ignorance,  that  they  expose 
themselves  to  error,  which  is  worse.  What  they  imagine  pre- 
sumptuously may  be,  they  pass  dogmatically  for  that  which  is, 
in  matters  of  the  first  philosophy  above  all.  You  carry  on  your 
poetical  systems  <*  per  ambages  deorumque  ministeria:'*  and,  for 
this  purpose,  no  other  being  can  be  so  like  to  man  as  a  poetical 
god,  nor  any  intricacies  of  your  marvellous  so  great  as  those  of 
imaginary  abstractions,  imaginary  analogies,  and  delusive  sounds, 
which  these  men  employ  to  carry  on  theirs.  It  is  hard  very 
often  to  discover  their  meaning,  or  even  whether  they  have  any 
meaning  or  no:  and  when  we  examine  closely  what  is  intelligible 
in  their  writings,  we  find  it  sometimes  hard,  and  sometimes  im- 
possible, to  reconcile  clearly  and  consistently  many  things  that 
they  advance  in  maintenance  of  the  same  system,  and  in  a  sup- 
posed conformity  to  it. 

This  world  is  called,  by  some,  the  porch  or  entrance  into 
another.    We  go  from  the  porch  into  the  bouse  by  death;  for 
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death  does  not  destroy  that  soul,  that  self  which  is  the  living 
agent.     It  destroys,  indeed,  the  gross  material  body,  or,  to  speak 
in  the  familiar  sublime  of  Socrates,  the  soul  wears  out  her  suit 
ot  clothes.*     Nay,  she  was  said  to  wear  out  so  many,  in  dif- 
ferent states,  both  before  and  after  this,  that  there  was  some 
apprehension  taken  lest  she  should  wear  out  herself  at  last 
They  who  assert  a  future  as  well  as  the  present  life  connect 
the  two,  in  some  of  their  discourses,  so  intimately  together, 
that  they  assume  the  moral  government  of  God,  which  begins 
in  one,  to  be  carried  on  more  perfectly  and  to  be  complete  in 
the  other.    Thus  virtue  has  a « sufficient  sphere  of  action,  and 
all  the  consequences  of  it  have  time  to  follow.     Good  men  may 
all  unite  with  one  another,  and  with  other  orders  of  virtuous 
creatures,  and  form  one  blessed  society  in  a  future  state;  nay  this 
happy  etfect  of  virtue,  in  distant  scenes  and  periods,  may  have 
a  tendency  to  amend  those  vicious  creatures,  throughout  the 
universal  kingdom  of  God,  who  are  capable  of  amendment.! 
They  wlio  express  themselves  in  this  manner,  who  think  that 
virtue  is  militant  here,  and  may  be  and  is  often  overborne,  but 
that  it  may  combat  with  greater  advantage  hereafter,  and  pre- 
vail completely,  and  enjoy  its  consequent  rewards  in  some  future 
state,  though  they  think  the  present  a  state  of  probation  and  trial, 
cannot  think  it  to  be  such  finally.    But  the  language  of  divines, 
in  general,  is  different.     Though  they  are  not  quite  agreed  about 
tlio  eternity  of  torments  in  hell,  yet  they  are  agreed  that  our 
state  of  probation  ends  with  this  life;  that  however  we  are  dis- 
posed of  from  the  hour  of  death  to  the  day  of  judgment,  that 
judgment  will  be  determined  by  what  we  have  done  in  this 
state:  and  that  the  exact  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishmeuts 
then  made,  will,  and  alone  can,  set  the  present  disorders  and 
inequalities  right,  and  justify  on  the  whole  that  scheme  of  Pro- 
vidence,J  which  appears  in  the  small  portion  of  it  that  we  see  so 
inexplicable,  so  confused  and  so  unworthy  of  infinite  wisdom, 
justice  and  goodness. 

The  first  of  these  theological  hypotheses,  for  such  they  are  to 
reason,  independently  of  revelation,  one  as  much  as  the  other, 
may  be  received.  Far  from  accusing  directly,  and  excusing 
indirectly  the  providence  of  God,  it  does  not  so  much  as  imply 
any  thing  repugnant  to  the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature.  I 
do  not  presume  to  say,  that  these  perfections  require  it  should  be 
true,  nor  that  my  understanding  is  able  fully  to  comprehend  it. 
But  since  I  may  believe  it  true,  though  I  cannot  believe  the  latter 
to  be  so  without  contradicting  the  fundamental  principles  of  the- 

v-id.  Phffid.  in  Plato.  t  Vid.  Anal,  of  Relig.  P.  1.  C.  3. 

^id.  Clarke's  Evid.  Prop.  4. 
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ism,  I  embrace  with  joy  the  pleasing  expectations  it  raises  in  my 
mind.  The  ancient  and  modern  Epicureans  provoke  my  indig- 
nation, when  they  boast,  as  a  mighty  acquisition,  their  pretended 
certainty  that  the  body  and  the  soul  die  together.*  If  they  had 
this  certainty  then,  would  the  discovery  be  so  very  comfortable? 
When  I  consult  my  reason,  I  am  ready  to  ask  these  men,  as 
TuUy  asked  their  predecessors,  where  that  old  doating  woman 
is  who  trembles  at  the  acherontia  templa,  the  alta  orci,  and  all 
the  infernal  hobgoblins,  furies  with  their  snakes  and  whips, 
devils  with  their  cloven  feet  and  lighted  torches?  Was  there 
need  of  so  much  philosophy  to  keep  these  mighty  genii  from 
living  under  the  same  terrors?  I  would  ask  further,  is  the  mid- 
die  between  atheism  and  superstition  so  hard  to  find?  Or  may 
not  these  men  serve  as  examples  to  prove  what  Plutarch  affirms, 
"that  superstition  leads  to  atheism?^'  For  me,  who  am  no 
philosopher,  nor  presume  to  walk  out  of  the  high  road  of  plain 
common  8ense,t  but  content  myself  to  be  governed  by  the  dic- 
tates of  nature,  and  am,  therefore,  in  no  danger  of  becoming 
atheistical,  superstitious,  or  sceptical,  I  should  have  no  difficulty 
which  to  choose,  if  the  option  was  proposed  to  me,  to  exist  after 
death,  or  to  die  whole,  as  it  has  been  called.  Be  there  two 
worlds,  or  be  there  twenty,  the  same  God  is  the  God  of  all,  and 
wherever  we  are,  we  are  equally  in  his  power.  Far  from  fear- 
ing my  Creator,  that  all-perfect  Being  whom  I  adore,  I  should 
fear  to  be  no  longer  his  creature. 


LXVIIL 

Having  said  thus  much  to  show  why  the  first  of  these  hypo- 
theses, which  I  am  willing  to  admit,  may  be  true,  though  it  has 
no  foundation  in  Scripture  or  reason,  and  is  purely  imaginary, 
it  remains  that  I  show  more  at  large  why  the  last,  which  I 
reject  on  principles  of  reason,  must  be  on  those  principles  neces- 
sarily false.  When  divines  abandon  the  strong  holds  of  revela- 
tion, wherein  they  are,  or  should  be,  made  secure,  they  have  no 
right  to  expect  submission  out  of  their  province;  and  they  must 
be  content,  when  they  reason  profanely  or  absurdly,  to  be  sent 
back  to  revelation.  It  is  profane  even  to  insinuate,  and  much 
more  to  affirm  peremptorily,  that  the  proceedings  of  God  to- 
wards man  in  the  present  life  are  unjust:  and  if  that  could  be 
admitted,  it  would  be  absurd  to  admit  that  this  may  be  set  right; 
which  means,  if  the  words  have  any  meaning,  that  this  injustice 

*  Se,  cam  tempus  mortis  venisset,  totos  esse  peritaros. 
f  Introd.  to  Pnnc.  of  Ham.  Knowl. 
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must  cease  to  be  injustice,  on  the  received  hypothesis  of  his  pro- 
ceedings towards  man  in  another  life.  One  is  profane,  notwith- 
standing all  the  questions  they  beg  to  support  the  charge.  The 
other  is  absurd,  on  the  very  principles  on  which  they  argue,  and 
according  to  our  clearest  and  most  distinct  ideas  or  notions  of 
human  justice. 

That  a  due  proportion  of  reward  and  punishment,  that  repa- 
ration and  terror  are  objects  essential  to  the  constitution  of 
human  justice,  will  not  be  denied.  That  which  falls  short  of 
these  is  partial.  That  which  goes  beyond  them  cruel.  Men 
are  liable  to  err  on  both  sides.  God  on  neither.  Men  may 
have,  therefore,  amends  to  make;  God  never  can:  and  when  we 
say  amends  have  been  made,  we  imply,  that  injustice  has  been 
committed.  Now,  as  absurd  as  it  appears  to  say  this,  when  we 
speak  of  the  proceedings  of  God  towards  good  men  in  the  other 
life,  we  must  say  it,  for  we  have  nothing  else  to  say,  if  we  as- 
sume that  he  has  dealt  unjustly  by  them  in  this  life;  since  it  is 
beyond  omnipotence  to  cause  that  which  has  been  done  not  to 
have  been  done.  The  happy  state  of  good  men  in  heaven, 
according  to  this  bold  hypothesis,  is  not  so  much  the  reward  of 
the  virtue  they  practised  on  earth,  as  an  act  of  God's  justice 
against  himself,  as  it  were,  an  act,  in  short,  by  which  he  makes 
them  reparation,  and  an  ample  one  it  is,  for  the  injustice  he  did 
them  here.  The  miserable  state  of  wicked  men  in  hell  is  an 
exercise  of  justice  delayed,  but  exercised  so  severely  at  last,  that 
it  would  exceed  vastly  all  the  necessary  degrees  of  terror,  if  any 
of  these  creatures  remained  after  it  in  an  undetermined  condition 
wherein  terror  might  have  its  effect. 

Though  reparation  and  terror  are  the  essential  objects  of  jus- 
tice in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  yet  it  is  not  sufficient  that  they 
be  made  so  in  general  only.  Justice  requires  that  punishments, 
and  we  must  say  the  same  of  rewards,  the  two  sanctions  of  all 
laws,  be  measured  out  in  various  degrees  and  manners,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  circumstances  of  particular  cases,  and  in  a 
due  proportion  to  them.  Such  is  the  procedure  of  Providence 
in  the  moral  government  of  the  world;  for  though  particular 
interpositions  to  reward  or  punish  particular  men,  if  there  are 
any,  are  too  rare  and  too  conjectural  to  pass  for  rules  and  mea- 
sures of  his  government,  and  though  it  be  apparent  that  the 
immediate  regard  of  Providence  is  directed  to  men  collectively, 
not  individually,  yet  the  divine  wisdom  has  provided  means  to 
punish  individuals,  by  directing  men  to  form  societies,  and  to 
establish  laws,  in  the  execution  of  which  civil  magistrates  are  in 
some  sort  the  vicegerents  of  Providence.  To  them  distributive 
justice  is  committed,  and  when  this  fails  to  have  its  effect,  when 
the  immorality  of  individuals  becomes  that  of  a  whole  society, 
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then  the  judgments  of  God  follow:  and  as  men  are  regarded  col- 
lectively, they  are  punished  collectively  in  the  order  ol  a  general 
providence.  This  is  evidently  the  economy  of  God's  govern- 
ment of  mankind  in  this  life.  That  which  it  is  assumed  will 
take  place  hereafter,  and  according  to  which  he  will  proceed 
eternally  in  another  life,  is  the  very  reverse  of  this.  Every  indi- 
vidual human  creature  is  to  be  tried  by  the  Son  of  God,  that  is, 
by  God  himself,  at  the  great  day,  in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat. 
The  criminal,  who  has  been  justified  here,  will  be  condemned 
there.  The  innocent  man,  who  has  been  condemned  here,  will 
be  justified  there.  The  most  secret  actions,  nay,  the  thoughts 
of  every  heart,  will  be  laid  open,  and  sentence  will  be  pro- 
nounced accordingly.  What  now  does  that  justice  require,  if  it 
may  be  called  justice,  when  it  tends  neither  to  reparation  nor 
terror,  on  the  principles  of  which  we  argue?  It  requires  most 
certainly  that  rewards  and  punishments  should  be  measured  out 
in  every  particular  case,  in  proportion  to  the  merit  and  demerit 
of  each  individual.  But  instead  of  this,  it  is  assumed,  conform- 
ably to  the  Christian  revelation  and  to  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  that 
the  righteous  are  set  on  the  right  hand  of  the  judge,  and  the 
wicked  on  the  left,  from  whence  they  are  transported  to  heaven, 
or  plunged  into  hell.  They  are  tried  individually,  they  seem  to 
be  rewarded  or  punished  collectively,  without  any  distinction  of 
the  particular  cases  which  have  been  so  solemnly  determined, 
and  without  any  proportion  observed  between  the  various  de- 
grees of  merit  and  demerit,  of  innocence  and  of  guilt,  in  the 
application  of  these  rewards  and  punishments. 

I  ask  the  men  who  maintain  that  justice  is  the  same  in  God 
as  it  is  in  our  ideas  of  it,  and  who  presume  on  thesh  ideas  to 
censure  the  divine  Providence,  when  they  see  such  as  they 
esteem  good  involved  sometimes  in  public  calamities  with  such 
as  they  esteem  wicked,  whether  this  be  a  jot  more  repugnant  to 
their  ideas  of  justice,  and  of  the  moral  fitness  of  things,  whereon 
they  insist  so  much,  than  it  is  to  reward  the  greatest  and  the 
least  degree  of  virtue,  and  to  punish  the  greatest  and  the  least 
degree  of  vice,  alike?  The  particular  rules  of  justice  consist  in 
the  distinction  and  proportion  that  have  been  mentioned;  and 
unless  they  are  preserved,  the  general  rules  must  be  of  course 
perverted.  I  ask  what  these  persons  would  say,  if  they  beheld 
a  man,  who  had  done  some  trifling  good  to  society,  recompensed 
hke  one  who  had  saved  his  country;  or  if  they,  who  were  con- 
victed of  petty  larceny,  should  be  delivered  over  to  the  hangman, 
at  one  of  our  sessions,  with  those  who  had  been  found  guilty  of 
assassination  and  robbery?  It  may  be  said  of  eternal  torments 
in  hell,  that  they  have  been  made  known  to  us  by  revelation, 
that  there  are,  no  doubt,  sufficient  reasons  for  them^  which  we 
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are  as  unable  to  discover  as  we  were  to  discover  that  there 
would  be  any  such  torments;  but  that  these  reasons  not  having 
been  revealed,  it  is  in  vain  to  inquire  about  them,  or  about  the 
various  degrees  of  beatitude  and  of  misery,  wherewith  good  men 
may  be  rewarded,  and  ill  men  punished  in  another  Ufe.  Now 
this  answer  is  certainly  conclusive  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  revela- 
tion, and  being  so,  it  should  have  hindered  those  divines,  who 
maintain  this  eternity,  from  attempting  it  on  arbitrary  supposi- 
tions, and  on  such  frivolous  reasonings  as  are  not  only  un worthf 
of  infinite  wisdom,  but  even  of  common  sense  in  a  very  low 
degree,  what  reputation  soever  the  authors  of  them  have  bad  in 
theology.  How  comes  it  to  pass  now,  that  the  first  of  these 
divines  account  for  an  eternity  of  torments,  and  would,  and 
might  as  well  account  for  the  apparently  unjust  equality  of  re- 
wards to  all  the  good  and  of  punishments  to  all  the  wicked  in 
another  world,  on  the  reasonable  supposition,  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  Providence  are  righteous  and  just,  though  determined  by 
reasons  incomprehensible  to  us;  and  will  not  suffer  themselves 
to  be  'silenced  by  the  same  answer,  when  they  clamor  against 
the  justice  of  the  same  Providence,  because  good  men  are  some- 
times unhappy,  and  ill  men  happy  in  the  present  world?  With 
what  front  can  the  last  of  these  divines  insist  on  all  the  trifling 
reasons  they  bring  to  reconcile  an  eternity  of  torments  to  the 
goodness  and  justice  of  an  all-perfect  Being,  or  may  bring  to 
to  show  that  the  foolish  paradox  of  the  Stoics,  and  the  bloody 
laws  of  Draco  are  agreeable  to  these  attributes,  whilst  they  reject 
the  arguments,  that  are  drawn  from  what  God  has  done  in  the 
constitution  of  the  human  nature,  against  what  they  assume  tliat 
he  designed  to  do? 

If  acts  of  goodness  and  mercy,  carried  to  excess,  may  become 
instances  of  weakness,  or  of  something  worse;  if  acts  of  severity 
may  become,  in  the  same  manner,  instances  of  cruelty;  if  the 
bounds  of  the  former  are  limited  by  the  proportion  necessary  to 
encourage  the  virtuous,  and  to  excite  the  vicious,  who  are  capa- 
ble of  it,  to  amendment;  if  those  of  the  latter  are  limited  by  the 
proportion  necessary  to  make  reparation,  and  imprint  terror  on 
the  minds  of  men;  if  it  be  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  to  make  no 
distinction  of  persons  in  dissimilar,  as  it  is  partial  to  make  this 
distinction  in  similar  cases;  if  all  this  be  agreeable  to  the  clearest 
and  most  distinct  ideas  and  notions  we  are  able  to  frame  of 
justice  and  equity;  and  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of 
God's  providence  in  another  world  by  these,  as  we  must  be,  if 
we  are  to  judge  by  these  of  the  conduct  of  his  providence  in 
this  world;  if  all  this  be  so,  I  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  they, 
who  impute  imaginary  injustice  to  God  here,  impute  very  real 
injustice  to  him  hereafter;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
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that  siich  a  man  as  Clarke^  to  instance  no  other,  could  be  in 
earnest,  when  he  affirmed  that  an  exact  distribution  of  rewards 
and  punishments  would  be  made,  by  this  hypothesis,  in  a  future 
state,  and  that  such  a  scheme  of  providence  would  appear 
worthy  of  infinite  goodness  and  justice,  as  well  as  wisdom.  He 
forgot,  when  he  asserted  this,  or  he  hoped  his  readers  would 
forget,  what  he  had  asserted  in  another  place,  by  which  he  de- 
prived himself  of  the  usual  evasion,  that  he  and  all  his  tribe 
employ,  whenever  they  assume  that  God  says  or  does  any  thing 
that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  to  the  divine  perfections.  He 
could  have  no  recourse  to  the  incomprehensibility  of  God's 
judgments  on  this  occasion.  He  had  asserted,  that  the  moral 
attributes  are  the  same  in  God,  as  they  are  in  our  ideas.  On 
this  theological,  for  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  theistical  principle, 
be  had  joined  in  the  common  cry  against  the  irregularities,  in- 
equalities, and  disorders  of  this  world,  on  which  the  charge  of 
injustice  against  the  providence  of  God  is  founded.  To  make 
this  good,  he  appeals  to  human  understanding.  He  appeals  then 
to  the  same  understanding,  to  the  same  ideas  and  notions,  for 
the  truth  and  sufficiency  of  the  hypothesis,  by  which  all  that  is 
amiss  here  is  to  be  set  right,  and  the  divine  providence  is  to  be 
justified  on  the  whole.  If  the  truth  and  sufficiency  of  it  to  this 
purpose  cannot  be  so  made  out,  the  cause  of  God  is  evidently 
betrayed  by  these  men.  They  plead  most  strenuously  against 
bis  justice,  and  they  seem  to  plead  booty  for  it. 

To  assume  that  the  conduct  of  Divine  Providence  towards 
mankind  in  this  world  has  one  criterion,  and  in  the  next  world 
another,  would  be  too  extravagant.  God  is  the  same,  his  attri- 
butes are  the  same,  he  can  act  against  them  in  neither;  and  if 
we  are  competent  to  judge  what  they  require  of  him  in  one,  we 
are  competent  to  judge  what  they  require  of  him  in  both. 
Concerning  his  dispensations  in  both,  therefore,  we  may  argue 
on  our  general  or  abstract  notions  of  human  justice,  when  we 
defend  his  providence  against  the  accusations,  and  even  the  pre- 
tended justifications  of  it  by  such  a  writer  as  Clarke,  who,  like 
another  Eunomius.  presumes  to  know  God,  his  moral  nature  at 
least,  and  to  teach  others  to  know  him,  as  well  as  he  knows 
himself.  In  arguing  with  other  divines,  who  are  less  presump- 
tuous, for  some  such  there  are,  who  do  not  pretend  to  reduce 
the  whole  economy  of  God's  dispensations  within  the  compre- 
hension of  human  reason,  we  have  another  rule,  sufficient  to 
combat  this  hypothesis,  and  to  secure  us  from  error,  one  part  of 
which  they  follow  readily,  and  the  other  part  of  which  they  are 
obliged,  like  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  to  evade  in  particular 
instances,  though  none  of  them  dare  to  reject  it  avowedly  and 
in  general.  The  rule,  I  mean,  is  this:  first,  that  we  adore  the 
VOL.  rv. — 39 
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Supreme  Being  in  all  his  works,  and  in  all  the  known  proceed- 
ings of  his  providence,  without  assuming  any  postulata  on  the 
strength  of  our  own  reason,  which  are  neither  confirmed,  nor 
evidently  suggested  by  them,  and  which  may  be  set  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wisdom,  goodness,  or  justice  of  this  Being,  by 
dogmatical  reasoners  d  priori.  Secondly,  that  we  admit  no 
proposition  to  be  true,  nor  any  argument  valid,  which  expresses 
or  implies,  on  what  authority  soever,  the  least  conceivable  im- 
perfection in  God.  As  to  the  first,  the  divines  we  speak  of  here 
practise  it  very  laudably  when  they  refuse  to  raise  the  import- 
ance of  man,  and  (he  benevolence  of  God  towards  him  so  high, 
as  to  affirm,  like  the  others,  that  he  is  the  final  cause  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  happiness  God  was  desirous  to  communicate 
to  him,  was  the  final  cause  of  his  creation;  when  they  take 
away  these  principal  foundations  of  the  accusations  brought 
against  providence,  and  show  the  accusations  themselves  to  be 
made  up  of  exaggeration,  and  false  representation.  As  to  the 
second,  neither  their  case,  nor  their  conduct  is  the  same.  In  the 
character  of  philosophers  they  are  under  no  necessity  of  main- 
taining this  hypothesis,  nor  obliged  to  excuse  that  providence 
they  never  accused.  But  in  the  character  of  divines  they  are 
under  this  necessity,  and  their  profession  obliges  them  to  defend 
every  part  of  the  system  it  was  instituted  to  defend.  They  de- 
fend it,  therefore,  and  they  find  the  task  of  doing  so  in  concert 
with  their  brethren  much  harder,  than  that  of  defending  the 
cause  of  God  against  their  brethren  and  the  atheists  in  alliance, 
by  showing  that  there  is  more  good  than  evil  in  this  world,  and 
that  the  happiness  of  mankind  is  provided  for  sufficiently  in  it. 


LXIX. 

If  the  immortality  of  the  soul  could  be  proved  by  physical 
arguments,  the  eternity  of  rewards  and  punishments  would  be 
no  necessary  corollary  deducible  from  it.  But  this  immortality 
is  a  consequence  necessarily  deducible  from  this  eternity.  This 
immortality,  therefore,  seems  to  rest  on  a  moral  proof,  and  an 
inverted  order  of  reasoning,  since  if  the  justice  of  God  requires 
that  there  should  be  a  state  of  eternal  rewards  and  punishments, 
the  soul  of  man  is  immortal,  certainly,  and  the  same  persons, 
who  were  virtuous  or  vicious  here,  must  receive  their  retribu- 
tion there.  To  conceive  this  personal  identity,  which  is  ascer- 
tained by  our  consciousness,  and  which  is  known  as  intuitively 
as  our  existence  in  the  present,  and  must  be  so  in  the  future 
state,  unless  we  drink  of  the  water  of  Lethe  by  the  way,  is  not 
difficult  surely;  and  it  may  be  matter  of  surprise  to  observe  how 
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many  scruples  have  been  raised  concerning  it  by  men  who  seem 
to  embrace  the  rest  of  this  doctrine  without  any.  The  rest  of 
this  doctrine  is,  however,  as  inconceivable  as  this  part  of  it  is 
plain;  and  whether  we  suppose  that  it  was  derived  from  an 
opinion  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  that  this  opinion  was 
derived  from  it,  neither  way  will  it  stand  the  test  of  reason;  for 
in  one  case  it  is  founded  originally  on  mere  imagination,  or  on 
physical  and  metaphysical  proofs  that  are  insufficient;  and  in 
the  other,  the  opinion  of  the  soul's  immortaUty  is  founded  ori- 
ginally on  moral  proofs  that  are  precarious,  to  say  no  worse  of 
them  yet. 

It  is  said  that  this  opinion  was  brought  into  Greece  first  by 
Pherecydes  of  Syros.  But  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments  had  been  brought  thither  long  before.  It  is  indeed 
far  more  probable  that  this  opinion  and  this  doctrine  were  im- 
ported together  by  Orpheus,  and  other  ancient  poets,  though  the 
master  of  Pythagoras  might  be  the  first  who  wrote  in  prose  on 
these  or  any  philosophical  subject  But,  however  this  was,  it  is 
obvious  enough  that  they,  who  believed  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  future  rewards  and  punishments  in  another  life,  did 
not  beUeve  an  eternity  of  torments  to  be  the  common  fate  of 
the  wicked.  The  priests  had  reasons  of  private  as  well  as  of 
public  interest  to  increase  these  terrors;  and  yet  in  days  of  the 
blindest  superstition  they  tried  to  reconcile  them,  by  several  soft- 
enings, to  the  justice  of  God,  and  to  the  belief  of  men.  The 
whole  mythology  of  the  other  world  was  so  absurd,  and  so  con- 
fused in  itself,  and  it  is  come  down  to  us  in  so  many  dark  and 
inconsistent  reports,  that  the  learned  attempt  in  vain  to  make 
out  any  coherent  system  of  it.  Thus  much  however  we  know, 
that  whilst  the  pagans  installed  in  the  choir  of  the  gods  some 
men,  whose  sepulchres  were  to  be  seen  on  earth,  for  the  good 
or  great  actions  they  had  done  in  their  generations,  «  viros  claros 
et  fortes,''*  and  bestowed  on  these  a  sort  of  sedentary  immor- 
tality, they  held  that  there  was  a  middle  state,  wherein  they 
who  were  neither  good  enough  for  heaven,  nor  bad  enough  for 
hell,  the  "aniraae  sanabiles"  of  Plato,  should  be  purged,  and 
their  state  of  probation,  as  it  were,  lengthened.  This  purgatory 
your  church  has  borrowed:  but  the  heathen  divines  applied  the 
belief  of  it  to  a  very  theistical  purpose,  to  justify  the  providence 
of  God  in  his  dealings  with  men;  and  your  church  has  made 
use  of  this  belief  to  a  very  mercenary  purpose,  to  bubble  the 
laity,  and  to  enrich  the  priesthood.  We  know  further  that  the 
system  of  a  metempsychosis,  according  to  which  the  persons, 
who  existed  in  the  human  state,  had  pre-existed,  and  would 

•  Tolly. 
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exsc  wmxv,  mAer  tbey  weot  ont  of  this,  in  others;  and  that  the 
jtrrar&l  nrnks  and  oitders  of  beings  in  heaven,  as  well  as  the 
jirr^-Tk.  AccmK  and  kinds  of  punishment  in  hell,  were  invented 
1/  ABPV'fl:  xbf  <i^[9Mtkcis  that  were  made  to  the  government  of 
«^AL  3t  :diii:  WJTid.  and  that  might  be  made  to  the  economy  of 
Dtf  ttonr  jM^'iMUMMgft  m  tfie  next;  if  it  was  assumed  that  all 
mn»r^  inir  .ai£  bm  Amgre  to  be  damned  at  their  going  out  of 
3b:$^  uk  ifc  wim  odifr  iod  done  in  it,  weie  saved  alUce,  and  that 
Ml  iliMir«.  wtb^  &£  sM^ewrre  id  be  saved,  weie  danmed  at  the 
:siuiit  nmr  JL  a  Jtnnot  Tbese  hypotfaeses,  and  others  of  the 
suzttf  jtfc^  v^sm  T^rr  eraravannt  do  doabt:  but  still  they  were 
ipml  jtosiiwL  Tlin^  id&riad  ansvcrs  at  least  as  good  as  the 
.roiii^uimis^  snaw  if*  :^  <aspeBaiMs  of  PioTideooe  in  this  life, 
4ml  :tttfir  ^miomii  omsi^  <«f  ifae  same  Prtnidenoe  in  another  life 

£^w  cKiiC  duz^  uppQgnancy  is,  and  i»w  ■■ch  leasoo  there  is 
91/  j^iTor^SMoi  cbic  it  should  destroy  littfe  )y  iSnle,  among  men 
woe  :?«i»?tt  KY  themselves,  and  are  not  Acidly  implicit,  all 
sbtu^  :as:pc«ssaoas  which  the  belief  of  a  futrnvxaaeii  so  usefully 
Ak4«wo  to  give;  rather  than  to  hope  that  the  awwed  hypothec 
»?  :^xild  fortify  these  impressions,  or  even  ^gtame  them  on 
tJIfee  Qiiods  of  such  men;  two  observations  will  heilp  to  show:  one 
of  which  cannot  be  contradicted,  and  the  odicr  rf  which  is  so 
weilT  proved,  that  like  self-evident  propositions  which  admit  of 
no  proof,  it  scarce  requires  any.    That  which  bumoc  be  contra- 
dicced  is  this.    As  much  as  Christian  divines  are  hampered  by 
some  expressions  in  holy  writ,  there  are  those  amon?  them  who 
appear  very  evidently  to  have  disbelieved  the  eiefniry  of  the 
torments  of  hell;  for  it  is  too  little  to  say  that  they  doubted  about 
thorn,  or  seemed  to  oppose  them:  and  these  are'  men  who  bow 
to  none  in  superiority  of  parts  and  learning.     Such  too  there 
were  in  the  church  of  old.     That  which  scarce  requires  any  proof 
is  this.     They  who  maintain  this  eternity  are  reduced  to  employ 
such  arbitrary  assumptions,  such  inconsistency  in  what  they  ad- 
vance, and  such  futility  of  argument,  as  they  would  reproach 
severely  to  others,  and  be  ashamed  to  employ  themselves  on  any 
subject  that  was  not  theological.     The  writings  of  these  men  are 
in  every  hand,  and  I  dare  appeal  to  you  whether  you  can  force 
your  inward  sense  to  admit  that  eternal  torments  in  another  life 
are  consistent  with  any  notions  of  justice  you  are  able  to  frame, 
either  because  every  sin  is  an  offence  against  an  infinite  Being,' 
efore  deserves  infinite  punishment,  as  if  every  offence' 
ie  punished,  not  according  to  the  degree  of  it,  but  in 
n  to  the  dignity  of  the  lawgiver;  or  because  these  tor- 
a  warning  to  the  heathen,  whose  state  of  probation 
ed  beyond  this  life,  and  must  be  extended,  to 
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make  this  argument  good,  beyond  the  consummation  of  all  things; 
or  finally,  for  it  would  be  tedious  and  useless  to  mention  any  more, 
because  the  damned  may  grow  mad,  and  not  feel  their  misery, 
or  grow  fond  of  it,  in  which  case  if  it  was  not  cruel,  it  would  be 
absurd,  to  continue  their  punishments? 

Compare  the  greatest  human  virtue  you  can  imagine,  exposed 
to  all  the  calamities  of  life  during  a  term  of  fifty  or  threescore 
years,  and  recompensed  with  happiness  which  exceeds  vastly  in 
every  instance  of  it,  as  much  as  in  its  duration  the  sum  total  of 
all  these  calamities,  that  is,  with  happiness  infinite  and  eternal. 
Compare  the  greatest  human  wickedness  you  can  imagine,  accom- 
panied with  an  uninterrupted  unmingled  affluence  of  every  thing 
which  can  go  to  the  constitution  of  human  felicity  during  the  same 
number  of  years,  and  after  that  punished  in  a  state  of  excessive 
and  never-ending  torments.  What  proportion  in  the  name  of 
God,  will  you  find  between  the  virtue  and  the  recompense,  be- 
tween the  wickedness  and  the  punishment?  One  of  these  persons 
has  amends  made  to  him  beyond  all  conceivable  degrees  of  a 
just  reparation.  The  other  has  punishments  inflicted  on  him 
beyond  all  conceivable  degrees  of  a  necessary  terror.  Again. 
iSuppose  two  men  of  equal  virtue,  but  of  very  opposite  fortunes 
in  this  life:  the  one  extremely  happy,  the  other  as  unhappy 
during  the  whole  course  of  it.  Are  these  men  recompensed 
alike  in  the  next?  If  they  are,  there  arises  such  a  disproportion 
of  happiness  in  favor  of  one  of  these  virtuous  men,  as  must  ap- 
pear inconsistent  with  justice,  and  can  be  imputed  to  nothing 
but  partiality,  which  theism  will  never  impute  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  whatever  artificial  theology  may  do  and  does  in  many 
instances.  Are  these  two  men  not  recompensed  alike?  Has 
one  of  them  a  greater  and  the  other  a  less  share  of  happiness  in 
that  heaven,  to  which  they  both  go?  If  this  be  said  and  allowed, 
the  same  disproportion,  nay,  a  disproportion,  infinitely  greater 
will  remain.  The  difference  must  be  made  by  the  degree,  it 
cannot  be  made  by  the  duration  of  this  happiness,  which  both  of 
them  are  to  enjoy  eternally.  Now  any  degree  of  happiness  the 
more,  though  never  so  small,  enjoyed  eternally,  will  exceed  infi- 
nitely not  only  all  the  happiness  of  earth,  but  all  that  of  heaven 
which  can  be  enjoyed  in  any  determined  number  of  years.  If 
you  suppose  two  persons  of  equal  guilt,  one  of  whom  has  been  as 
happy  as  a  wicked  man  can  be,  and  the  other  of  whom  has 
suffered  as  much  misery  in  this  life  as  a  wicked  man  can  be 
thought  to  deserve,  the  same  reasoning  will  hold  good:  the  dis- 
proportion of  punishments  in  one  case  will  be  like  the  dispropor- 
tion of  rewards  in  the  other,  and  that  justice,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  same  in  God  as  in  our  ideas,  will  be  acquitted  in  neither. 
A  div  ine  pressed  by  such  arguments,  might  have  recourse^  fojr 
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aught  I  know,  to  something  like  that  balance,  wherein  it  was 
said  that  Wollaston  affected  to  weigh  happiness  and  misery 
even  to  grains  and  scruples,  in  order  to  assume  that  the  addi- 
tional degrees  of  happiness  in  heaven,  and  of  misery  in  hell,  cease 
as  soon  as  the  account  between  the  two  worlds  is  made  even, 
and  the  disproportion  taken  away;  after  which  the  two  good  men 
and  the  two  wicked  men  remain  in  the  different  states  allotted 
to  them,  on  an  equal  foot  This  might  be  said  by  one  accus- 
tomed to  make  hypotheses  at  random  and  without  any  other  rule 
than  his  want  of  them,  but  I  cannot  think  it  would  deserve  a 
serious  answer. 


LXX. 

Something  else  may  be  said,  that  will  appear  more  reasonable 
at  first,  and  that  will  be  found,  on  examination,  only  to  set  the 
injustice  of  the  assumed  future  dis|)ensations  of  Providence  in  a 
still  stronger  light.  It  may  be  said,  that  although  such  propor- 
tions, as  I  have  mentioned,  are  included  in  our  notions  of  justice, 
strictly  taken;  yet  rewards  and  punishments  do  often  exceed 
these  strict  bounds,  without  being  deemed  repugnant  to  justice, 
and  marks  of  weakness,  or  of  cruelty,  in  him  who  bestows  them, 
or  intiicts  them.  This  now  is  true  in  certain  degrees,  and  in 
certain  circumstances,  according  to  which  these  degrees  are  to 
be  regulated.  Excessive  mercy  may  be  vicious,  as  well  as  ex- 
cessive severity,  in  the  judgments  of  men;  and  they  must  be 
excessive  when  the  particular  proportions  in  which  they  are 
measured  out,  exceed  by  far  what  is  necessary  to  encourage  the 
good,  and  to  terrify  the  wicked,  the  two  general  objects  of  jus- 
tice. The  bounds  of  human  justice  are  straiter,  or  larger,  but 
still  it  has  bounds;  and  whenever  the  former  are  transgressed,  the 
circumstance  which  justifies  this  transgression  must  be  some 
public  good.  Such  is  the  nature  of  human  justice,  according  to 
which  we  are  to  judge  of  divine  justice  in  our  disputes  with 
these  men  who  say  that  they  are  the  same. 

For  my  part,  who  do  not  think  that  they  are  the  same  in  such 
a  sense,  as  to  make  us  adequate  judges  of  one  as  well  as  of  the 
other,  I  could  easily  persuade  myself,  if  I  admitted  this  hypo- 
thesis, that  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God  stand  as  it  were  on 
one  side  of  his  justice,  that  his  mercy  pardons  the  offenders  who 
amend  consistently  with  his  justice;  for  else,  as  all  men  offend, 
all  men  would  be  punished;  and  that  liis  goodness  may  carry  on 
the  work  his  mercy  has  begun,  and  place  such  as  are  the  objects 
of  both  in  a  state  where  they  will  be  exempt  perhaps  eternally 
from  all  natural^  aud^  as  much  as  finite  creatures  can  be,  firom 
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moral  evil.  I  could  persuade  myself,  that  they  who  are  objects 
of  neither,  and  are  not  therefore  pardoned,  remain,  if  they  do 
remain,  secluded  from  the  happiness  of  the  others,  and  reduced 
to  a  forlorn  state.  Some  such  hypothesis,  where  no  certainty  is 
to  be  had,  I  could  admit  as  probable,  because  it  contradicts  none 
of  the  divine  attributes,  sets  none  of  them  at  variance,  nor  breaks 
their  harmony:  for  though  I  fear  to  pronounce  what  God  will 
do,  and  am  always  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  those  who  pro- 
nounce not  only  what  he  will  do,  but  what  he  ought  to  do;  yet 
I  think  myself  obliged,  among  tlie  various  opinions  that  are,  or 
may  be  entertained  of  the  divine  proceedings,  to  embrace  as 
probable,  if  I  embrace  any,  that  and  that  alone  which  comes 
nearest  to  the  best  notions  I  can  frame  of  moral  perfection.  It  is 
not  possible  for  me,  therefore,  to  conceive  any  attributes  standing 
on  the  other  side  of  God's  justice.  No  attribute  can  hold  that 
place,  unless  cruelty  be  a  divine  attribute;  which  it  would  be 
blasphemous  to  suppose,  though  the  Jews,  and  some  other  bar- 
barous people,  have  supposed  it  to  be  so. 

To  reform  offenders  is  neither  the  sole,  nor  the  principal  end 
of  punishments.  Those  of  an  inferior  kind  may  have  this  inten- 
tion. Those  that  are  capital  must  have  some  other,  and  it  would 
be  too  ridiculous  to  make  the  hangman,  who  executes  a  crimi- 
nal^  pass  for  the  reformer  of  his  manners.  The  criminal  is  exe- 
cuted for  the  sake  of  others,  and  that  he,  who  did  much  hurt  in 
his  life,  may  not  only  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  doing  any 
more,  but  may  do  some  good  too  by  the  terror  of  his  death.  If 
a  prince,  or  a  magistrate,  tortured  and  put  to  death  clandestinely^ 
without  regard  to  reparation  or  terror,  even  such  as  deserved 
capital  punishment,  he  would  be  deemed  a  tyrant;  because  the 
principal  end  of  punishment  is  not  obtained  by  this  proceeding; 
and  such  a  prince,  or  magistrate,  could  have  no  motive  to  pun- 
ish, but  the  pleasure  of  punishing,  which  no  spirit  but  that  of 
anger,  vengeance,  and  cruelty  can  inspire.  A  spirit  of  justice 
punishes;  but  the  judge  who  has  no  other  spirit,  punishes  with 
regret  If  these  notions  are  true,  and  surely  they  are  true,  how 
can  any  one,  who  believes  that  God  is  an  all-perfect  Being, 
believe  at  the  same  time  that  he  does  what  would  deserve  the 
highest  censure  among  his  imperfect  creatures?  None  but  those 
who  accuse  him  of  injustice  in  this  life,  can  believe  him  so  unjust 
in  the  next.  They  make  him  more  unjust,  than  the  prince  or 
magistrate  would  be  in  the  case  that  has  been  supposed.  If  the 
torments  of  hell  take  place  before  the  consummation  of  all  things, 
he  is  as  unjust  as  this  prince,  or  magistrate.  But  if  sentence  is 
not  pronounced,  nor  judgment  executed,  till  then,  he  is  infinitely 
more  so.  Clandestine  punishments  may  have  some  of  the  effacts 
of  justice,  and  may  contribute  in  some  degree  to  the  reformatioii 
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of  men,  or  at  least  to  the  good  of  society,  by  putting  out  of  it 
such  as  are  hurtful  to  it.  But  what  effect  of  this  kind  can  further 
punishments  have,  when  the  system  of  human  government  is  at 
an  end,  and  the  state  of  probation  over;  when  there  is  no  further 
room  for  reformation  of  the  wicked,  nor  reparation  to  the  injured 
by  those  who  injured  them;  in  fine,  when  the  eternal  lots  of  all 
mankind  are  cast,  and  terror  is  of  no  further  use? 

You  will  say  perhaps,  for  it  is  commonly  said,  that  although 
it  be  too  late,  after  the  consummation  of  all  things,  or  of  the 
system  of  this  world  at  least,  to  obtain  the  ends  of  human  justice, 
yet  the  divine  justice  remains  to  be  satisfied;  and  that  this  cannot 
be  satisfied  unless  every  human  creature,  who  has  sinned  beyond 
all  measure  of  pardon  here,  be  punished  eternally  hereafter. 
Can  this  now  be  urged  by  any  one,  who  has  assumed  that  divine 
and  human  justice  are  the  same,  and  that  Ood  appeals  to  man 
for  the  equity  of  his  proceedings;  or,  indeed,  by  any  one  else? 
Sure  I  am,  it  cannot  be  so,  consistently,  by  the  former,  nor  rea- 
sonably  by  the  latter;  for  though  it  may  be  said,  to  soften  this 
bold  assumption,  that  justice  is  truly  the  same  in  God  as  it  is  in 
our  ideas,  but  that,  God  being  infinitely  superior  to  man,  an  ex- 
treme difference  must  needs  arise,  in  the  exercise  and  particular 
applications  of  it,  between  divine  and  human  justice;  yet  this 
will  appear  to  be  an  evasion  in  the  present  case  and  not  an 
answer.     A  prince,  or  a  magistrate,  may  do  no  doubt  very  just- 
ly, nay  it  is  essential  to  justice  that  he  should  do,  what  would  be 
unjust  and  criminal  in  a  private.     The  rank  he  holds,  and  the 
])ower  with  which  he  is  invested,  give  him  this  right:  but  neither 
superior  rank,  nor  superior  power,  can  give  him  a  right  to  per- 
vert justice,  nor  to  act  in  opposition  to  those  laws  of  the  society 
which  ought  to  be  the  rules  of  his  conduct.     Thus  the  Supreme 
Being,  whose   majesty,  wisdom,  and  power  are  elevated  far 
above  all  our  conceptions,  may  do  justly,  in  a  multitude  of  in- 
stances, what  princes,  and  magistrates,  have  no  more  the  right, 
than  the  power  of  doing.     But  then  we  may  presume  to  say, 
that  there  is  this  similitude  between  the  two  cases.     Though  the 
right  and  power  of  the  Supreme  Being  are  not  delegated,  they 
may  be  limited  like  theirs.     This  I  mean.     They  are  limited,  if 
we  believe  certain  divines,  by  eternal  fitnesses  and  unfitnesses  of 
things  independent  on  him,  according  to  which  he  regulates  his 
conduct,  and  all  rational  beings  are  obliged  to  regulate  theirs, 
because  all  rational  beings  are  capable  of  knowing  tlieni.     But 
if  we,  rejoct  this  doctrine,  as,  I  think,  we  ought  to  do,  and  not 
without  horror,  we  must  be  convinced,  however,  that  the  Author 
of  all   nature,  in  constituting  our  system,  constituted  certain 
specific  physical  and  moral  natures,  according  to  which  he  go- 
verns the  world:  from  whence  it  will  follow,  that  the  reasons,  ou 
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which  his  providence  acts  in  the  present  system  of  things,  may 
be  known  to  us  in  some  instances,  and  must  be  unknown  to  us 
in  others;  whilst  the  whole  economy  of  any  future  systom  must 
be  absolutely  impenetrable.  We  are  able  to  account,  in  great 
measure,  for  the  general  distribution  of  good  and  evil  here, 
though  not  perhaps  for  every  particular  instance.  But  we  are 
wholly  unable  to  say  what  will  happen  hereafter.  This  only 
we  know,  that  neither  here,  nor  hereafter,  God  will  deal  with 
his  creatures  in  direct  violation  of  those  natures  and  essences  of 
things  which  he  himself  has  constituted,  and  has  given  them  the 
means  of  knowing.  .  He  will  not  deal  with  them  according  to 
one  rule  here,  and  according  to  another  hereafter. 

As  we  must  believe,  if  we  think  worthily  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  that  he  will  not  proceed  with  his  human  creatures,  in 
any  state,  in  violation  of  that  justice  which  he  has  constituted  in 
the  nature  of  things,  and  whereof  he  has  made  them  able  to 
acquire  ideas  and  notions;  so  we  must  be  on  our  guard  lest  we 
should  be  induced  to  believe  that  he  will  proceed,  at  any  time, 
agreeably  to  those  affections  and  passions  which  have  so  great  a 
share  in  directing  our  conduct,  and  so  much  influence  over  our 
thoughts.  Sovereign  reason  is  exempt  from  affection  and  pas- 
sion; and  the  great  cause  of  error  in  theism  is  this,  we  judge  of 
it  with  all  our  affections  and  passions  about  us.  What  the  effects 
of  this  cause  were  in  the  heathen  world  we  all  know.  But  few 
of  us  consider  that  the  same  cause  has  worked  ever  since,  works 
still,  and  if  it  does  not  produce  a  crop  of  errors  as  foul  and  as 
abominable  as  those,  it  produces  a  crop  not  less  abundant. 
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Whatever  the  vulgar  religion  of  the  heathen  taught  their 
philosophers,  even  those  of  them  who  assumed  Providence  to 
be  the  most  active  in  directing  the  affairs  of  this  world,  were 
unanimous  in  their  opinion,  that  the  Supreme  Being  was  never 
angry,  nor  ever  did  harm.*  The  first  part  needs  no  commentary, 
the  second  very  little.  They  believed  that  God  punished  in  this 
life,  but  they  believed  that  his  punishments  were  inflicted  for 
the  general  advantage  of  mankind;  that  the  evil  which  happened 
to  the  virtuous  was  designed  by  his  goodness  to  try  their  virtue, 
to  preserve  and  to  improve  it  by  exercise;  that  the  evil  which 
came  on  the  wicked  was  directed  by  his  justice  to  chastise  their 

*  Nam  iratum  timemus  Joyemi    At  hoc  qaidem  commune  est  omnium 

philosophorum nunquam  nee  irasci  Deum,  nee  nocere.— Tull.  de 

Off.  h.  3, 
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crimes,  to  terrify,  and  reform;  and  that  a  Being,  who  acted  always 
on  motives  of  goodness  and  justice,  could  be  never  said  with 
truth  and  propriety  to  do  harm.  Such  was  the  language  of 
heathen  divines,  and  thus  they  represented  the  proceedings  of 
God  to  man.  But  our  artificial  theology  holds  another,  which  is 
very  different.  Let  us  mention  some  of  those  doctrines  which 
are  of  this  kind,  and  begin  and  terminate  in  that  which  is  here 
opposed  particularly.  According  to  them,  Grod  loves,  and  he 
hates,  he  is  partial,  angry,  and  revengeful.  He  creates  some 
rational  beings  with  a  determination  to  save  them,  and  others 
only  to  damn  them.  It  is  not  sure  that  repentance  and  amend- 
ment can  appease  the  wrath  of  God,  nor  any  thing  less  than  a 
sacrifice.  He  has  given  a  law,  the  law  of  nature  and  of  reason, 
to  all  his  human  creatures;  the  sanctions  of  it  are  a  natural  ten- 
dency of  virtue  to  the  happiness,  and  of  vice  to  the  misery,  of 
mankind:  but  these  sanctions  are  so  imperfect,  that  they  cannoC 
procure  obedience  to  the  law,  even  with  the  supplemental  help 
of  occasional  interpositions  on  the  part  of  God,  and  of  a  constant 
discipline  of  civil  laws  on  the  part  of  man.  To  supply  this  im- 
perfection, therefore,  there  must  be  necessarily  some  further 
sanctions  of  this  law,  and  these  are  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments reserved  to  a  future  state. 

Here  is  ample  room  for  reflection.  I  shall  make  but  three. 
The  term  "  imperfection''  is,  in  this  case,  employed  equivocally; 
for  we  may  conceive  an  absolute  and  a  relative  perfection,  and 
that  which  appears  imperfect  in  one  of  these  considerations,  may 
be  perfect  in  the  other,  according  to  the  design  of  the  lawgiver. 
We  may  presume  to  say,  that  if  it  had  been  in  the  order  of  God's 
designs  to  make  the  state  of  mankind  as  happy  as  the  universal 
and  steady  observation  of  this  law  would  make  it,  he  would 
have  made  the  sanctions  of  the  law  as  perfect  as  the  law.  But 
we  see  by  what  he  has  done,  which  is  the  only  sure  way  of 
knowing  what  he  designed,  that  we  were  made  to  live  in  a  state 
of  moderate  and  mixed  happiness.  His  law  shows  us  the  per- 
fection of  our  nature,  in  which  that  of  our  happiness  consists. 
Reason  draws  us  to  it,  affections  and  passions  from  it;  and  our 
free  will,  inclining  sometimes  to  one,  and  sometimes  to  the  other, 
maintains  that  state  which  mankind  is  apppointed  to  hold  in  the 
order  of  rational  beings.  Had  the  sanctions  of  the  law  of  nature 
been  stronger,  we  should  have  risen  above  this  state.  Had  they 
been  weaker,  we  should  have  sunk  below  it.  Thus  they  are 
relatively  perfect,  relatively  to  the  design  of  the  lawgiver;  and 
neither  the  goodness,  nor  the  justice  of  God,  requires  that  we 
should  be  made  better,  or  happier,  than  we  are. 

But,  further,  if  we  will  suppose  any  other  sanctions  necessary 
o  enforce  the  original  and  universal  law  of  God,  the  law  of  our 
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nature,  they  cannot  be  those  of  a  future  state.  Future  rewards 
and  punishments  are  sanctions  of  the  evangelical,  as  temporal 
were  of  the  Mosaical  law.  Sanctions  must  be  contained  in  the 
law;  they  must  be  a  part  of  it.  In  their  promulgation  they  must 
precede,  as  the  law  does,  necessarily  all  acts  of  obedience,  or 
disobedience  to  it;  though  in  their  execution  they  are  retrospec- 
tive to  these  acts,  and  are  the  consequences  of  them.  So  like- 
wise new  sanctions  may  be  added  to  an  old  law  by  the  same 
authority  that  made  it.  But  justice  requires  that  the  new  be  as 
public  as  the  old,  and  that  the  authority  of  them  be  as  well  ascer- 
tained to  every  one  who  is  bound  by  the  law.  These  conditions 
are  essential,  there  can  be  no  sanction  without  them;  and  there- 
fore the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  state,  which  have 
not  these  conditions,  are  no  sanctions  of  the  natural  law.  Rea- 
son and  experience,  that  taught  men  this  law,  showed  them  the 
sanctions  of  it.  But  neither  of  them  pointed  out  these.  Have 
we  any  grounds  to  believe,  that  they  were  known  to  the  antedi- 
luvian world?  Do  they  stand  at  the  head  or  tail  of  the  seven 
precepts  given  to  the  sons  of  Noah?  Were  they  so  much  as 
mentioned  by  Moses,  who  had  need  of  every  sanction,  that  his 
knowledge,  or  his  imagination,  could  suggest,  to  govern  the  un- 
ruly people  to  whom  he  gave  a  law  in  the  name  of  God?  Were 
they  believed,  was  that  of  future  punishments,  at  least,  believed 
by  any  of  the  philosophers  of  Greece?  Phy  thagoras  told  strange 
stories,  indeed,  of  the  infernal  regions,  where  he  had  been  in 
his  several  transmigrations  from  body  to  body;  and  Plato  had 
his  informations  from  Erus  the  Pamphylian,  who  came  back 
like  a  messenger  sent  on  purpose  to  give  an  account  of  this  new- 
discovered  world.  But  were  they  in  earnest?  It  Vould  be  ridi- 
lous  to  think  that  they  were.  Both  of  them  affected  to  be  law- 
givers, and  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  this  character  they  employed 
a  hypothesis,  which  other  lawgivers  had  employed  with  success 
in  those  eastern  nations  with  which  they  were  acquainted. 

From  such  religions,  from  such  philosophy,  and  from  such 
political  institutions,  the  Jews,  who  picked  up  many  scraps  of 
all  these  among  the  Egyptians  and  their  neighbors  in  the  East, 
introduced  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  into 
their  own,  soon  after  the  captivity  of  Babylon  at  least.  But 
whenever  they  introduced  it,  this  doctrine  was  not  of  their  own 
growth  most  certainly.  It  was  not  derived  from  their  original^ 
revelation:  and  accordingly  it  was  not  received  by  that  seel 
who  adhered  strictly  to  the  law.  Thus  we  see  that  this  assumed 
double  sanction,  far  from  being  coeval  with  the  law  of  nature, 
or  any  positive  law  of  God,  was  unknown  long  to  the  nations 
who  lived  under  the  former,  and  even  to  his  chosen  people 
who  lived  under  the  latter;  and  that  when  it  was  known,  and 
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wherever  it  was  known,  it  was  plainly  of  human^  not  of  dirine 
authority. 

My  third  reflection  is  this.  As  the  double  sanction  of  rewards 
and  punishments  in  a  future  state  was  in  fact  invented  by  men, 
it  appears  to  have  been  so  by  the  evident  marks  of  humanity 
that  characterise  it.  The  notions  whereon  it  is  founded  are 
taken  rather  from  the  defects,  than  the  excellences  of  the  human 
nature,  and  savor  more  of  the  human  passions,  than  of  justice 
or  prudence;  for  Seneca  said  very  consistently,  though  Plato, 
whom  he  quotes,  very  inconsistently, «« nemo  prudens  punit  quia 
peccatum  est,  sed  ne  peccetur."  How  worthily  soever  some 
philosophers  might  think  of  the  Supreme  Being  in  this,  and  in 
other  respects,  who  did  not  believe  that  God  spared  the  wicked 
in  this  world  in  opposition  to  his  justice,  that  they  might  have 
an  apparent  reason  to  give  for  his  punishment  of  them  in  ano- 
ther world  in  opposition  to  his  mercy  and  justice  both;  the  vul- 
gar heathen  believed  their  Jupiter,  as  well  as  their  inferior  di- 
vinities, liable  to  so  many  human  passions,  that  they  might  be 
easily  induced  to  believe  him  liable,  in  his  government  of  man- 
kind, to  those  of  love  and  hatred,  of  anger  and  vengeance.— 
They  might  attribute  these  to  him  in  his  public,  as  well  as  the 
others  in  his  private  capacity;  for,  according  to  them,  he  acted 
in  both:  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  these  passions  could  be 
attributed  to  him  with  greater  irreverence.  The  Jews  indeed, 
as  often  as  they  made  God  descend  from  heaven,  and  as  much 
as  tliey  made  him  reside  on  earth,  were  far  from  clothing  him 
with  corporiety,  and  imputing  corporeal  vices  to  him.  but  the 
very  first,  and  almost  every  other  point  of  their  theology,  history 
and  tradition  showed  him  in  two  other  capacities,  one  not  so 
shocking  as  what  the  heathens  imputed  to  Jupiter  in  one  capa- 
city, but  little  less  irreverent;  for  the  Creator  of  all  things,  the  one 
Supreme  Being,  was  at  the  same  time,  according  to  all  these,  the 
tutelary  local  deity  of  a  family,  and  a  nation,  with  whom  he 
entered  into  covenants  that  bound  him  and  them  rautuallv.  I 
need  to  descend  into  no  further  particulars.  They  are  enough 
known,  and  extremely  suitable  to  the  first  principle  of  this  sys- 
tem, which  contains  such  instances  of  partiality  in  love  and 
hatred,  of  furious  anger,  and  unrelenting  vengeance  in  a  long 
series  of  arbitrary  judgments,  and  bloody  executions,  as  no 
people  on  earth,  but  this,  would  have  ascribed,  I  do  not  say  to 
God,  but  to  the  worst  of  those  monsters  who  are  suflfered,  or 
sent  by  God,  for  a  short  time,  to  punish  the  iniquity  of  men.  Is 
it  any  matter  of  wonder  now,  that  the  greatest  part  of  a  people 
trained  up  in  such  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  his  ar- 
bitrary government  here,  should  be  disposed  to  receive  a  hea- 
thenish doctrine,  which  taught  nothing  more  arbitrary,  though  a 
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little  more  cruel,  of  his  proceedings  hereafter?  Is  it  any  matter 
of  wonder  that  they,  who  believed  God  inflicted  punishments  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation  on  innocent  persons,  should 
believe  that  he  punished  offenders  themselves  eternally;  if  even 
they  did  not  soften  this  severity  by  a  metempsychosis,  or  some 
other  way  which  I  do  not  well  remember,  nor  think  it  worth 
my  while  to  examine? 

This  doctrine  was  in  vogue  in  the  church  of  Moses,  when 
that  of  Jesus  began.  The  Sadducees  declined,  the  Pharisees 
flourished,  and  the  great  systematiser  of  Christianity  was  himself 
a  Pharisee.  He,  who  insists  so  signally  on  an  arbitrary  exercise 
of  the  power  of  Ood,  might  have  established  very  consistently 
this  doctrine  of  eternal  rewards  and  punishments,  by  his  gospel, 
if  it  had  been  established  by  no  other.  But  it  was  part  of  the 
original  revelation;  and  how  absurd  soever  it  might  be  in  the 
Jews  to  take  it  from  the  Grentiles,  who  had  taught  it  without 
either  reason  or  revelation  to  authorise  them,  it  might  seem  rea- 
sonable to  the  Christians  to  adopt  it.  When  the  Jews  assumed 
it  on  the  faith  of  idolatrous  and  superstitions  people,  they  added 
a  new  sanction  to  an  old  law.  When  the  Christians  adopted  it 
they  received  the  new  law,  and  the  new  sanction  together,  on 
the  faith  of  the  same  revelation.  Thus  one  objection  to  the  doc- 
trine was  prevented,  and  every  man,  who  entered  into  the  new 
covenant,  knew  this  condition  of  it  beforehand.  But  the  other 
objections  remained  still  in  force;  and  on  the  whole  it  was  found 
80  impossible  to  reconcile  this  sanction  of  eternal  punishments  to 
the  divine  attributes,  and  these  future  invisible  judgments  of  €rod 
to  the  actual  proceedings  of  his  providence,  that  in  the  early 
days  of  Christianity  it  was  rejected  by  some  not  inferior  to  any 
in  knowledge  or  in  zeal. 


LXXII. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  rotation  of  souls,  out  of  which  even  the 
soul  of  Christ  was  not,  I  think,  excepted,  at  least  by  Origen, 
seemed  preferable  to  this.  The  makers  of  systems  saw  that  the 
general  tendency  of  virtue  to  promote  the  happiness,  and  of  vice 
to  promote  the  unhappiness  of  mankind,  by  which  Ood  made  it 
the  common  interest  of  his  human  creatures  to  cultivate  one,  and 
to  restrain  the  other,  were  the  sole  means  that  his  infinite  wis- 
dom had  ordained  to  this  end  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  pro- 
vidence; and  that,  if  the  wicked  were  sometimes  punished,  either 
collectively  or  individually,  by  extraordinary  interpositions  real 
or  apparent  of  the  same  rrovidence,  this  happened  rarely,  after 
long  forbearance;  and  not  till  the  measure  of  iniquity  was  full 
VOL,  rv. — 40 
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They  saw  that  the  mercy  of  God  was  in  this  manner  of  proceed- 
ing as  conspicuous  as  his  justice,  and  that  both  were  directed  to 
maintain  such  a  moral  state  as  the  imperfection  of  human  nature 
admitted.  No  wonder  then  if  they  found  it  hard  to  believe  that 
the  same  Grod,  who  dealt  thus  with  his  creatures  here,  dealt  so 
differently  with  them  hereafter;  and  that  he,  who  punished  to  a 
gracious  end,  the  maintenance  of  a  moral  system,  with  measure 
and  proportion  here,  punished  to  no  end  at  all,  when  this  sys- 
tem was  at  an  end,  with  inconceivable  and  eternal  torments. 
They  might  think,  according  to  the  vulgar  theological  notion, 
that  the  wrath  of  God  against  sinners  for  what  they  had  done 
in  this  system  was  not  appeased  when  they  went  out  of  it.  fiut 
they  might  think  too,  and  it  is  plain  they  did  think,  that  wrath 
itself  could  not  exceed  all  proportion  so  far,  as  to  appoint  a  state 
of  eternal  torments  to  succeed  a  very  short  state  of  probation. 
They  mingled,  therefore,  sonie  notions  of  justice  with  this  of 
wrath,  and  imagined  several  states  of  probation;  that  souls,  for 
instance,  were  sent  to  inform  some  bodies  in  recompense,  or 
punishment  of  what  they  had  done  in  others;  that  the  wicked 
suffered  for  their  impurity,  but  that  in  new  states  of  probation 
they  would  have  new  occasions  of  purification. 

By  some  such  hypotheses  they  endeavored  to  soften  a  doctrine 
that  shocked  their  reason,  and  could  not  be  reconciled  to  any 
moral  attribute,  no,  nor  to  the  physical  attributes  of  God,  not  to 
his  wisdom  at  least.    But  the  general  tide  of  artificial  theology 
ran  the  other  way;  and  time,  and  dogmatical  affirmation  esta- 
blished absurdity  in  this  case,  as  they  have  done  in  many.     Fa- 
thers and  councils  decreed,  and  Christians  believed,  that  the 
Supreme  Being  dooms  almost  all  his  rational  creatures,  all  whom 
these  men  do  not  think  fit  to  save,  to  eternal  torments  for  what 
they  have  done  in  this  life.     He  created  them  in  effect,  to  be 
eternally  miserable,  according  to  this  doctrine,  since  the  term  of 
this  life  can  be  reckoned  for  nothing  in  an  infinite  duration,  and 
yet  is  to  decide  their  state  to  all  eternity.  The  doctrine  we  speak 
of  assumes  such  a  proceeding  necessary  to  satisfy  divine  justice; 
whereas  in  truth  it  can  be  ascribed  to  no  principle,  but  that  of 
anger,  and  to  the  revenge  of  a  being  who  punishes  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  power,  and  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  punishing, 
and  without  any  regard  to  justice,  creatures  who  did  not  offend 
him  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  offending  him,  creatures  who 
had  free  will,  and  made  wrong  elections,  creatures  who  might 
plead,  for  that  plea  the  worst  of  them  might  make,  if  not  in 
excuse  for  their  crimes,  yet  in  mitigation  of  their  punishment, 
their  frailties,  their  passions,  the  imperfections  of  their  nature, 
and  the  numerous  temptations  to  which  they  stood  exposed. 
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It  is  justly  matter  of  scandal,  and  it  would  be  matter  of  sur- 
prise,  to  hear  men,  who  acknowledge  an  all-perfect  Being,  and 
who  speak  with  so  much  reverence  of  him  on  some  occasions, 
speak  of  him  with  so  little  on  this,  and  others,  if  we  did  not 
observe  in  general  that  foolish  presumption  with  which  they  are 
apt  to  erect  themselves  into  the  standard  and  measure  of  every 
thing;  and  in  particular  that  profane  license  which  the  Christian 
theology  has  derived  from  the  Jewish,  and  which  divines  have 
rendered  so  familiar  and  so  habitual^  that  men  blaspheme  with- 
out knowing  they  blaspheme,  and  that  their  very  devotion  is 
impious.  The  license  I  mean,  is  that  of  reasoning  and  of  speak- 
ing, even  in  common  conversation,  of  the  divine,  as  of  the  human 
nature,  operations,  and  proceedings;  sometimes  with,  and  some- 
times without  the  salvo  of  those  distinguishing  epithets  and 
forms  of  speech  which  can  in  very  few  instances  distinguish 
enough.  The  Jewish  Scriptures  ascribe  to  God  not  only  corpo- 
real appearance,  but  corporeal  action,  and  all  the  instruments  of 
it;  eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  mouth  and  tongue  to  articulate, 
hands  to  handle,  and  feet  to  walk.  Divines  tell  us,  indeed,  that 
we  are  not  to  understand  all  this  according  to  the  literal  signifi- 
cation. The  meaning  is,  they  say,  that  God  has  a  power  to  ex- 
ecute all  those  acts,  to  the  effecting  of  which  these  parts  in  us  are 
instrumental.*  The  literal  signification  is  indeed  abominable, 
and  the  flimsy  analogical  veil  thrown  over  it,  is  stolen  from  the 
wardrobe  of  Epicurus;  for  he  taught  that  the  gods  had  not 
literally  bodies,  but  something  like  to  bodies,  <<  quasi  corpus:^^ 
not  blood,  but  something  like  bloodiy^^ quasi sanguinemJ*^^  This 
analogy  if  it  could  be  allowed,  would  justify  in  good  measure 
your  Homer  as  a  philosopher,  for  as  a  poet  he  wanted  no  ex- 
cuse; and  something  of  this  kind  has  been  attempted.  But  who 
is  there,  philosopher,  or  poet,  except  Jewish  and  Christian 
rabbins,  that  can  employ  in  good  earnest  images  taken  from  cor- 
poreal substance,  from  corporeal  action,  and  from  the  instruments 
of  it,  to  give  us  notions  in  any  degree  proper  of  God's  manner 
of  being,  and  of  that  divine  inconceivable  energy  in  which  the 
action  of  God  consists,  and  by  which  the  natural  and  moral 
worlds  were  produced,  and  are  preserved  and  governed?    The 

*  Vide  Senn.  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dablin,  on  Rom.  viii,  29,  30. 

t  . .  •  **  Qaidni  igitar  similiter,  says  Gassendi,  **  fateatar  esse  in  Deo  non 
passiones,  sed  quasi  passionesi  atqae  adeo  non  irasci  ilium,  sed  qnasi  irasci; 
nee  teneri  gratia,  sed  quasi  tenerit" 
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more  human  they  are,  the  less  adequate  they  must  be;  and 
whilst  Aey  do  no  good  one  way,  they  do  much  hurt  another. 
They  cannot  exalt,  they  must  debase  our  conceptions,  and  ac- 
custom the  mind  insensibly  to  confound  divine  with  human 
ideas  and  notions,  God  with  man.  This  happened  in  the  can 
of  the  antbropomorphites,  who  imagined  that  God  had  a  hu- 
man body,  because  it  was  said  by  Moses  that  be  cieated  man 
in  his  own  image.  So  daneeroos  are  these  ezpreaaioiia,  whose 
liteml  sense  is  obvious  to  a]^  whilst  the  analogioal  is  understood 
by  few,  and  attended  to  by  fewer.  So  false  is  the  reason  given 
in  excuse  for  them.  Chat  we  must  know  Qod  this  way  or  not  at 
alL  Far  from  making  us  know  bim  better,  Ihey  lead  us  into 
error.  They  make  us  unknow  him,  if  I  may  say  8o,aDd  impose 
an  imaginary  being  upon  us  for  the  true  God.  Other  pasngos 
of  the  Scriptures  connrmed  the  error  of  the  antbroponuvphita^ 
and  if  it  was  heretieal  in  the  Christian  ohuvch,  it  could  aot  be 
deemed,  one  would  think,  very  heretical  by  the  Jewa;  ainoe  they 
held  communion  with  them  so  fiur,  as  I  remember^  that  they  eat 
the  Paschal  lamb  together. 

Thus  again,  and  to  bring  tibe  observation  quite  home  to  ibfi 
present  purpose;  the  same  Scriptures,  that  are  ao  apt  in  many 
places  to  make  those  who  reaa  them  represent  the  Supreow 
Being  to  themselves  like  an  old  man  looking  out  of  a  diNidy  as 
painters  have  represented  him  often,  ascribe  to  him  at  the  saais 
time,  by  the  whole  tenor  of  them,  all  the  affections  and  passions 
which  characterised  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  whilst  they  were  a 
natioDy  very  strongly,  and  which  are  not  entirely  worn  out  by 
their  dispersion,  and  their  commerce  with  others.  God  loves, 
according  to  their  theology;  but  he  loves  with  a  strange  predi- 
lection and  partiality  for  them,  who  are  not  certainly  the  most 
lovely  of  his  human  creatures.  He  loves  like  Deiotarus,  a  king 
of  Galatia,  who  for  the  sake  of  one  son  put  the  rest  of  his  chil- 
dren to  death.  He  is  merciful  too,  but  his  mercy  is  arbitrary, 
and  depends  on  mere  will.  <<  He  will  have  mercy  on  whon  he 
will  have  mercy,''  and  when  he  will  have  mercy,  ^  and  whom 
he  will  he  hardens."  Even  they  who  esteem  themselves  his  cho- 
sen people,  who,  we  say,  have  been  hardened,  and  they  say 
have  been  chastised,  have  waited  for  it  these  two  thousand 
years,  and  wait  still.  Towards  mankind  in  general,  his  anger 
is  often  furious,  his  hatred  inveterate,  his  vengeance  unrelenting. 
But  when  the  wicked  repent  of  their  sins,  he  repents  sometimes 
of  his  severity.  What  a  description  now  is  this  of  an  all-perfect 
Being?  What  a  task  have  men,  several  of  whom  are  great 
masters  of  reason,  undertaken,  when  they  have  undertaken  to 
reconcile  such  doctrines  to  his  perfections,  and  to  other  doctrines 
directly  contrary  to  these,  that  are  interspersed  in  the  same 
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books?  The  task  is  hard,  indeed,  but  their  profession  made  it 
necessary;  and  all  the  force  of  great  learning  and  of  great  parts 
has  been  prostituted  to  conceal  the  ignorance,  and  to  palliate 
the  errors  of  the  most  illiterate,  superstitious,  and  absurd  race 
of  men  who  ever  pretended  to  a  system  of  things  divine  or 
human. 


LXXIV. 

Analogy  is  employed  in  this  case  as  it  is  in  the  other,  and 
indeed  in  every  case  where  theological  paradoxes,  which  are 
not  a  few,  are  to  be  defended.  If  analogy  itself,  such  as  some 
divines  assume  and  represent  it,  could  be  defended,  there  would 
be  no  case,  wherein  it  ought  to  be  employed  with  all  its  force 
more  than  in  this;  for,  surely,  to  impute  human  passions,  even 
the  worst  of  them,  to  the  Supreme  Being,  is  not  further  off  from 
blasphemy,  than  it  is  to  ascribe  to  him  a  corporeal  form,  and  the 
sensations,  and  the  limbs,  and  the  actions  of  a  man.  It  is  not 
true,  though  it  has  been  asserted,  that  this  analogy  is  obvious  to 
every  one,  and  that  no  one  can  think  on  reflection  that  any  of 
these  passions  can  affect  literally  the  divine  nature.*  It  is  on 
the  contrary  as  true,  that  a  multitude  of  good  Christians,  far  the 
greatest  number,  believe  at  this  hour  that  the  divine  nature  is 
affected  by  them,  as  it  is  true  that  a  multitude  of  good  heathens 
represented  to  themselves  their  gods  and  goddesses,  even  the 
father  of  gods  and  men,  under  a  human  form,  or  conceived  at 
least,  which  is  much  the  same,  that  these  divinities  took  the 
human  nature  upon  them  whenever  either  business  or  pleasure 
called  them  to  converse  and  act  with  the  children  of  men.  Let 
us  not  imagine  that  any  thing  is  too  absurd  for  men  to  believe 
even  on  reflection.  Heathens,  Jews,  Christians,  have  believed 
the  absurdities  I  have  mentioned;  and  great  metaphysicians 
aan  divines  have  believed  this  analogy.t    It  would  be  tedious 

*  Vide  Senn.  sapra  citat. 

f  The  lord  president  of  Scotland,  who  is  no  diyine  by  profession,  bat 
■omething  better,  and  more  nsefal  to  society,  deals  howeyer  too  roach  in  di- 
vinity; and  the  contagion  of  Hatchinson's  writings  and  conyersation  roakes 
him  really  mad  quoad  hoe^  for  there  is  sach  a  madness,  notwithstanding  all 
his  sagacity,  good  sense,  and  knowled^.  In  that  strange  book,  which  he 
has  written  in  this  deliriam  against  Tmdal,  and  which  I  haye  qaoted  some- 
where, he  says  yery  rationally, "  that  we  onght  to  be  amazed  at  the  impudence 
of  those  who  pretend  to  decide  what  God  is  or  is  not,  and  what  he  can  or  can 
not  do,  from  the  notions  they  haye  framed  to  themselves  of  his  attributes,  his 
nature  and  perfection."  But  he  himself  affirms,  in  the  same  book,  a  mnl- 
titude  of  facts  relating  to  the  Deity,  and  to  the  whole  economy  of  diyine  Pro- 
vidence, on  the  faith  of  Jewish  md  Christian  reveries,  and  bis  own  or  his 

40» 
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to  take  notice  of  all  that  has  been  said,  stupidly  enough  by  some, 
and  not  without  a  little  air  of  plausible  ingenuity  by  others,  to 
establish  this  notion.  I  shall  say  no  more  about  it,  than  my 
subject  requires  necessarily,  and  even  that  will  be  sufficient,  I 
think,  to  explode  a  doctrine,  that  may  be  turned  strongly  against 
revealed  religion,  and  that  cuts  up  the  very  root  of  natural. 

All  the  knowledge  that  God  has  given  us  the  means  to  acquire, 
and  therefore  all  that  he  designed  we  should  have  of  his  physi- 
cal and  moral  nature  and  attributes,  if  they  may  be  considered 
separately,  as  we  are  apt  to  consider  them,  and  if  the  latter  and 
every  thing  we  ascribe  to  these,  are  not  to  be  resolved  rather 
into  the  former,  into  his  infinite  intelligence,  wisdom,  and  power, 
all  this  knowledge,  I  say,  is  derived  from  his  works,  and  from 
the  tenor  of  that  providence,  by  which  he  governs  them.  We 
see  him  in  a  reflected,  not  in  a  direct  light.  But,  because  we 
cannot  frame  full  and  adequate  ideas  of  this  sort,  nor  answer 
every  question  impertinent  curiosity  may  ask;  will  it  follow  that 
we  have,  properly  speaking,  no  knowledge  at  all  of  his  attributes, 
nor  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  exercised?  Every  part  of 
the  immense  universe,  and  the  order  and  harmony  of  tl^  whole^ 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  carry  our  observations  and  discoveries, 
are  not  only  conformable  to  our  ideas  or  notions  of  wisdom  and 
power,  but  these  ideas  or  notions  were  impressed  originaUy  and 
principally  by  them  on  every  attentive  mind;  and  men  were  led 
to  conclude  with  the  utmost  certainty,  that  a  being  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  power  made,  preserved,  and  governed  the  system. 
As  far  as  we  can  discern,  we  discern  these  in  all  his  works;  and 
where  we  cannot  discern  them,  it  is  manifestly  due  to  our  imper- 
fection, not  to  his.  God  cannot  be  in  any  instance  unwise  nor 
impotent.  This  now  is  real  knowledge,  or  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  knowledge.  We  acquire  it  immediately  in  the  objects  them- 
selves, in  God,  and  in  nature,  the  work  of  God.  We  know  what 
wisdom  and  power  are:  we  know,  both  intuitively  and  by  the 

master's  whimsies;  just  as  the  others  do  on  the  faith  of  theirs.  The  censure, 
therefore,  which  he  passes  on  them,  may  be  justly  passed  on  himself,  unless 
it  can  be  shown,  which  it  never  can  be,  that  what  he  advances  is  better 
proved  to  be  true  in  fact,  than  what  they  advance  is  demonstrated  conformable 
to  right  reason.  Type,  emblem,  and  analogy  are  the  common  means  to  dis- 
guise the  absurdity  both  of  the  facts  and  reasonings  they  maintain;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is  abominable:  for  the  vulgar  may  very  weU  understand 
literally,  what  is  pretended  to  be  said  analogically  only,  of  the  Supreme  Beioff, 
of  his  nature,  and  of  his  proceedings,  in  the  Bible;  since  this  writer  asserts  it 
to  be  extremely  plain,  that  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  which  describes 
the  Deity's  actions,  affections,  and  inclinations  in  teriqs  borrowed  from  the 
usage,  the  sentiments,  and  resolutions  of  men,  is  not  so  figurative  as  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be,  and  that  we  ought  to  understand  it  something 
more  literally,  than  reasoners  are  willing  to  dlow. 
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help  of  our  senses,  that  such  as  we  coDoeive  them  to  be  such  they 
appear  in  the  work;  and  therefore  we  know  demonstratively 
that  such  they  are  in  the  worker. 

What  then  could  a  very  respectable  writer*  mean,  when  he 
(aid,  speaking  of  divine  knowledge  and  wisdom,  that  God  must 
either  have  these,  or  other  faculties  and  powers  equivalent  to 
them,  and  adequate  to  the  mighty  eflfects  which  proceed  from 
them?  It  is  plain  he  meant  by  this  supposition,  in  a  case  where 
nothing  is  ascribed  but  what  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  same  supposition  in  a  case  where  he 
was  to  excuse  the  Jewish  theology,  and  his  owm  for  attributing 
in  terms  to  God  those  affections  and  passions,  wnich  cannot  be 
80  attributed  without  impiety.  The  archbishop  would  have  had 
no  need  to  run  into  these  absurdities,  nor  any  temptation  to  ad* 
yance  some  strange  paradoxes,  that  he  advanced  on  the  founda* 
tion  of  an  assumed  analogical  knowledge,  if  he  had  confined 
himself  to  refute  one  impiety,  that  of  the  predestinarians,  with* 
out  attempting  to  excuse  another.  Our  ideas  of  divine  intelli- 
gence and  wisdom  may  be  neither  fantastic  nor  false,  and  yet 
God's  manner  of  knowing  may  be  so  different  from  ours,  that 
foreknowledge,  as  we  call  it  improperly  in  him,  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  contingency  of  events,  although  that  which  we 
oall  properly  foreknowledge  in  ourselves  be  not  so.  But  he 
reaspns  about  the  essential  natural  attributes  of  God  as  if  he 
reasoned  about  those  that  we  call  moral,  in  which  way  of  rea- 
soning there  is  great  and  manifest  error.  The  former  are  fixed, 
uniform,  and  specific  natures,  that  want  no  equivalent;  and  that 
are  certainly  adequate,  since  the  mighty  effects  that  are  produced 
proceed  from  them.  They  may  be  perceived  more  or  less  in 
different  cases,  but  in  no  case  will  they  vary,  even  in  appearance 
and  in  human  apprehension,  from  what  they  are.  Like  the  sun, 
they  may  appear  sometimes  in  the  full  effulgence  of  their  bright- 
ness, and  sometimes  behind  those  clouds  which  the  eye  of  human 
reason  cannot  pierce.  But  still,  like  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun, 
though  differently  perceived,  they  will  appear  the  same.  The 
latter  are  not  such  fixed,  uniform,  spix^ific  natures  to  human  ap- 
prehension. They  are  rather  assumed  nominal  natures,  not  mani- 
fested by  God  in  his  government  of  the  world  as  clearly  and  as 
determinately,  as  the  physical  attributes  of  wisdom  and  power 
are  in  the  whole  system  of  his  works;  but  framed  into  abstract 
general  notions  by  the  human  mind  to  help  itself  in  the  moral 
consideration  of  human  actions,  and  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Being  that  we  may  reason  more  distinctly,  if  not  more  truly, 
about  his  nature,^and  the  dispensation  of  his  providence.    We 

*  Aiehbitkop  King,  uM  tap. 
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ought  to  attribute  all  conceivable  perfections^  without  doubt,  to 
the  supreme  all-perfect  Being.  We  can  never  raise  our  concep- 
tions of  this  kind  too  high.  They  will  remain,  after  all  our 
efforts,  vastly  inadequate.  Nay  if  we  suppose  them  less  so,  or 
push  absurdity  to  the  utmost  and  suppose  them  adequate,  yet 
still  they  will  remain  very  insufficient  criterions  by  which  to 
judge  in  many  cases,  as  men  presume  to  do  in  all,  of  these  per- 
fections in  the  exercise  of  them.  The  reason  is  plain.  God  acts 
according  to  a  multitude  of  relations  unknown  to  us.  He  acts 
relatively  to  his  system,  we  judge  relatively  to  ours. 

Into  such  opposite  paradoxes  are  divines  transported  by  pre- 
sumptuous reasoning  and  whimsical  refinements,  whilst  they 
pretend  to  teach  us  the  knowledge  of  Grod  and  of  heavenly 
things,  that  some  of  them  affirm  dogmatically,  and  without  any 
regard  to  truth,  which  they  sacrifice  readily  to  maintain  a  hy- 
pothesis, that  the  moral  attributes  are  in  God  just  what  they  are 
m  our  inadequate,  fluctuating  ideas,  and  that  God  himself  ap- 
peals to  man  for  his  proceeding  conformably  to  them:  and  some 
again  are  so  far  from  falling  into  this,  that  they  fail  into  a  con- 
trary extreme,  and  would  persuade  us  that  the  attributes  of  God 
are  all  alike  inconceivable  to  us  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and 
can  be  known  no  way  except  by  analogy;  which  is  not  to  know 
them  at  all:  for  knowledge,  which  rests  in  analogy,  stops  short, 
and  is  not  knowledge.  The  first  of  these  opinions  has  done  in- 
finite hurt  to  all  religion,  and  has  turned  it  into  superstition 
every  where,  and  in  every  age.  The  last  has  not  been  of  much 
service  to  Christianity,  as  I  apprehend;  and  sure  I  am  that  it 
will  leave  the  objection,  made  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures  on  ac- 
count of  the  images  under  which  they  represent  the  Supreme 
Being,  just  where  they  find  it. 

Here  let  us  draw  one  line  of  separation,  among  others,  between 
natural  and  artificial  theology.  By  that  we  are  taught  to  ac- 
knowledge and  adore  the  infinite  wisdom  and  power  of  God, 
which  he  has  manifested  to  us,  in  some  degree  or  other,  in  every 
part,  even  the  most  minute,  of  his  creation.  By  that  too  we  are 
taught  to  ascribe  goodness  and  justice  to  him  wherever  he  intend- 
ed that  we  should  so  ascribe  them,  that  is,  wherever  either  his 
works,  or  the  dispensations  of  his  providence  do  as  necessarily 
communicate  these  notions  to  our  minds,  as  those  of  wisdom  and 
power  are  communicated  to  us  in  the  whole  extent  of  both.— 
Wherever  they  are  not  so  communicated,  we  may  assume  very 
reasonably  that  it  is  on  motives  strictly  conformable  to  all  the 
divine  attributes,  and  therefore  to  goodness  and  justice,  though 
unknown  to  us,  from  whom  so  many  circumstances,  with  a  rela- 
tion to  which  the  divine  providence  acts,  must  be  often  con- 
cealedj  or  we  may  resolve  all  such  cases  into  the  wisdom  of  God, 
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and,  resigning  ourselves  to  that,  not  presume  to  account  for 
them  morally.  Thus  we  follow  God,  and  pretend  to  have 
knowledge  of  his  moral  character,  no  further  than  he  gives  it; 
no  further  than  these  abstract  or  general  notions,  which  we  col- 
lect from  the  proceedings  of  his  providence,  are  confirmed  by  the 
same. 


LXXV. 

But  we  are  taught  a  very  diflferent  lesson  in  the  schools  of  arti- 
ficial theology.  In  them  all  the  notions  of  those  obligations, 
under  which  men  lie  to  one  another  by  the  constitution  of  their 
nature,  are  transferred  to  Grod;  and  an  imaginary  connection 
between  his  physical  and  moral  attributes  is  framed  by  very 
precarious  reasonings  h  priori;  all  of  which  are  founded  on  that 
impertinent  supposition,  that  moral  fitnesses  and  unfitnesses  are 
known,  by  the  eternal  reason  of  things,  to  all  rational  beings  as 
well  as  to  €rod.  They  go  further.  As  God  is  perfect,  and  man 
very  imperfect,  tbey  talk  of  his  infinite  goodness  and  -justice  as 
of  his  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  though  the  latter  may  preserve 
their  nature  without  any  conceivable  bounds,  and  the  former 
must  cease  to  be  what  they  are,  unless  we  conceive  them 
bounded.  Their  nature  implies  necessarily  a  limitation  in  the 
exercise  of  them.  Thus  then  the  moral  attributes,  according  to 
this  theology,  require  infinitely  more  of  God  to  man,  than  men 
are  able,  or  would  be  obliged,  if  they  were  able,  to  exercise  to 
one  another;  greater  profusion  in  bestowing  benefits  and  re- 
wards, greater  rigor  in  punishing  offences.  This  whole  system 
of  God's  moral  obligations,  or  of  divine  ethics,  being  raised  h 
priori  J  and  not  it  posteriori^  is  a  system  of  the  duty  of  God  to 
man:  let  the  blasphemy  of  this  expression  be  charged  to  the 
account  of  those  who  make  it  proper  and  necessary  to  be  used, 
in  order  to  expose  their  doctrine.  It  is  a  system  of  what  he 
ought,  or  is  obhged  by  his  attributes  to  do;  and  not  a  scheme  of 
what  he  has  done.  It  prescribes  to  God,  and  the  dispensations 
of  his  providence  are  acquitted  or  censured  as  they  are  conform- 
able or  not  conformable  to  it. 

The  makers  of  this  system  have  gone  still  further,  and  have 
attributed  to  the  Divinity  not  only  the  perfections,  but  the  imper- 
fections of  humanity.  Superstition  improved  by  philosophy 
succeeded  that  which  was  rude  and  unsystematised;  and  learn- 
ing and  knowledge  finished  what  ignorance  had  begun.  When 
they  saw  that  the  constitution  of  things,  and  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence did  not  answer  the  notions  of  goodness  and  justice  in  all 
the  extent,  in  which  they  thought  it  was  fit  to  ascribe  these 
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notions  to  a  Supreme  Being,  contrary  notions  stood  ready  to  take 
the  place  of  these;  and,  since  they  could  not  ascribe  them  all  to 
one,  they  ascribed  them  to  several  divinities.  From  hence  a 
good  and  an  evil  god,  the  ditheism  of  philosophers.  From 
hence  that  universal  polytheism^a  principal  use  of  which  was  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  for  the  government 
of  the  moral  world.  The  moral  characters  of  pagan  divinities 
differed,  like  the  moral  characters  of  men;  and,  to  make  these 
characters  complete,  the  same  passions  were  ascribed  to  both: 
one  nation,  nay  one  man  was  favored  by  one  god,  another  by 
another;  and  as  there  were  parties  on  earth,  there  were  parties 
in  heaven.  But  here  we  must  distinguish  between  the  theology 
of  the  Jews  and  that  of  other  nations.  The  Jews,  with  more  in- 
consistency and  not  less  profanation,  dressed  up  the  one  Supreme 
Being  in  all  the  rags  of  humanity;  which  composed  a  kind  of 
motley  character,  such  as  foolish  superstition,  and  mad  enthu- 
siasm alone  could  ascribe  to  him,  and  such  as  no  man,  who 
believes  him  to  be  an  all-perfect  Being,  can  hear  without  horror. 

The  most  barbarous  nations  had  the  most  barbarous  deities 
generally,  and  the  gods  seem  to  have  been  civilised  no  faster 
than  their  adorers  were,  and  even  not  so  fast,  nor  in  the  same 
proportion:  for  we  know  by  experience,  that  superstition  can 
maintain  barbarity  in  religious  policy,  among  those  who  are  the 
furthest  from  it  in  civil.  The  ancient  Chinese,  it  is  said,  repre- 
sented the  Supreme  Being,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  for 
so  they  called  him,  as  the  giver  of  all  good,*  as  an  object  of 
adoration  and  of  gratitude,  to  whom  their  emperors  offered  up 
the  first  fruits  of  the  corn  they  had  sowed  with  their  own  hands. 
But  the  ancient  nations,  of  whom  the  histories  and  traditions 
with  which  we  are  better  acquainted  speak,  represented  the  divine 
nature  like  that  of  their  own  tyrants.  The  divine  favor  was  to 
be  obtained  by  importunate  supplications,  by  magnificent  pre- 
sents, and  by  all  the  external  show  of  service,  and  pomp  of 
adulation.  Their  gods  too,  like  their  tyrants,  were  prone  to 
anger,  and  hard  to  be  appeased.  Nothing  less  than  bloody  sacri- 
fices of  beasts,  of  men,  of  children,  could  appease  them;  and  the 
notion  of  rendering  them  propitious  by  putting  other  creatures 
to  death  being  established,  we  are  not  to  wonder,  if  the  greatest 
offenders  grew  the  most  devout.  In  this  respect  they  had  better 
quarter  from  gods  than  men,  though  Seneca  says,  that  it  cost 
more  to  assuage  the  wrath  of  their  gods,  than  the  rage  of  their 
tyrants,  «  ut  sic  dii  placentur  quemadmodum  ne  homines  quidem 
saeviunt." 

If  we  would  own  the  truth,  we  should  be  obliged  to  own  that 

*  Scien.  Sin. 
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this*  kind  of  propitiation  is  much  more  repugnant  to  all  our 
notions  of  justice,  than  any  of  those  instances  of  supposed  injus- 
tice which  divines  and  atheists  charge  on  God;  and  yet  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  constant  practice  of  the  Jews  at  the  same  time 
as  they  boast  that  God  was  their  king,  and  relate  the  terrible  judg- 
ments that  he  executed,  and  that  they  executed  by  his  command, 
or  with  his  approbation,  personally  on  one  another,  and-  per- 
sonaUy  for  their  own  sakes  on  other  people.  Thus  they  blended 
together  at  once,  in  the  moral  character  of  God,  injustice,  cruehy, 
and  partiality.  They  made  him  an  object  of  terror,  more  than 
of  awe  and  reverence,  and  their  religion  was  a  system  of  the 
rankest  superstition;  for  nothing  can  be  more  true,  than  what  St 
Austin  quotes  somewhere  from  Varro,  that  they  who  are  reli- 
gious revere,  and  the  superstitious  fear  God.*  The  saint  would 
have  done  well  to  have  applied  this  true  maxim  to  certain  abo- 
minable doctrines  of  his  own,  and  to  have  learned  from  an 
heathen  to  correct  his  own  theology.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Chris- 
tianity preserved  in  many  respects  a  strong  tang  of  the  spirit  of 
Judaism,  as  Judaism  had  taken,  and  incorporated  in  the  first  insti- 
tution of  it,  many  of  the  rites  and  observances  at  least  of  Egypt; 
for  I  will  not  say  that  the  legislator,  who  was  instructed  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  took  the  belief  of  one  God  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  Tbeban  dynasty,  as  different  in  that  respect 
from  the  polytheism  of  the  other  Egyptians,  as  that  of  the  Jews 
was:  though  I  might  suspect  that  he  did  so  much  more  reason- 
ably, than  a  very  able  writer  insinuates  that  the  Jews  might 
instruct  other  nations  in  the  most  excellent  philosophy,  and  that 
natural  religion  was  originally  built  on  the  religion  revealed  to 
theoLt  The  ceremonies  of  the  law  of  Moses  in  the  worship  of 
God  were  retrenched,  and  a  more  inward  devotion,  a  more 
reasonable  service  were  established:  though  even  this  devotion 
and  this  service  retained  an  air  of  that  enthusiasm  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  prophets,  or  preachers  of  the  Jewish  church, 
on  whom  the  spirit  of  God  was  supposed  to  descend.  The  Su- 
preme Being  took  a  milder  appearance  several  ways  among 
Christians.  His  favor  was  confined  no  longer  to  one  people;  all 
mankind  were  construed  by  this  new  theology  to  be  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  and  they  were  all  included  in  the  new  covenant. 
The  Messiah  came,  and  God  did  for  fallen  man  what  he  would 
not  do  for  fallen  angels,  according  to  a  remark  of  Archbishop 
TiUotson.  He  sent  his  only  son,  who  is  one  and  the  same  God 
with  himself,  into  the  world  to  suffer  an  ignominious  death,  and 
by  that  sacrifice  to  redeem  all  the  sons  of  Adam  from  the  con- 

*  Varro  ait,  Deam  a  religioso  yereri,  a  eaperstitioso  timeri. 
t  Vide  Def.  of  Rerealed  Rel.  by  Conyb.  p.  406. 
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sequences  of  his  wrath,  which  the  sin  of  Adam  had  entailed  on 
the  whole  race  of  mankind;  Christian  theology  discovers  in 
this  mysterious  proceeding,  the  love  of  God  to  man,  his  infinite 
justice  and  goodness.  But  reason  will  discover  the  fantastical, 
confused,  and  inconsistent  notions  of  Jewish  theology  latent  in 
it,  and  applied  to  another  system  of  religion.  This  love  will 
appear  partiality,  as  great  as  that  which  the  Jews  assumed  that 
he  heul  shown  in  preferring  their  nation  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  This  justice  will  appear  injustice  in  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  fall,  and  in  the  redemption  of  man  by  the  propitiatory 
sacrifice  of  an  innocent  person.  This  goodness  will  appear 
cruelty  when  it  is  considered  that  the  propitiation  was  made  by 
tormenting,  and  spilling  the  blood  of  the  victim;  and  in  short 
injustice  and  cruelty  will  appear  inconsistently  united  in  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  mankind  could  not  have  been  redeemed  if  the 
Jews  had  received,  instead  of  crucifying  the  Messiah;  and  yet 
that  they  were  rejected  then,  and  have  been  punished  ever  since, 
for  not  receiving,  and  for  crucifying  him. 

On  the  whole,  the  moral  character  imputed  to  the  Supreme 
Being  by  Christian  theology  difiiers  little  from  that  imputed  to 
him  by  the  Jewish.  The  difference  is  rather  apparent  than  real, 
and  if  the  effects  of  sudden  and  violent  anger  are  imputed  to 
him  in  one  system,  those  of  slow  and  silent  revenge  are  imputed 
to  him  in  the  other.  The  God  of  the  Old  Testament  rewards 
and  punishes  visibly,  and  signally  here:  he  terrifies  often  by  his 
anger,  he  reforms  sometimes.  The  God  of  the  New  makes 
little  difference  here  between  those  whom  he  approves,  and 
those  whom  he  disapproves;  so  little,  that  he  is  charged  with 
injustice  for  it:  because  he  lies  in  wait  to  punish  the  latter  here- 
after with  unrelenting  vengeance  and  eternal  torments^  when  it 
is  too  late  to  terrify,  because  it  is  too  late  to  reform.  Divines 
would  be  therefore  under  a  double  obligation  to  reconcile  these 
passions  to  the  idea  of  an  all  perfect  Being,  if  that  was  possible. 
But  because  it  is  impossible,  they  take  the  part  of  denying, 
against  the  express  terms  of  their  Scriptures,  that  he  has  any 
such  passions.  They  quote  contradictory  passages,  which  were 
designed,*  they  say,  to  make  us  understand  that  these  repre- 
sentations are  imperfect,  and  to  keep  us  from  imagining  that  the 
things  spoken  of  are  in  the  same  manner  in  God,  in  which  any 
of  these  passages  express  them:  as  if  inconsistency  could  pre- 
serve from  error,  or  be  an  excuse  for  it.  They  say  very  truly, 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  understand  the  representations  hte- 
rally:  but  they  argue  very  precariously,  when  they  conclude 
from  thence  that  they  were  not  intended  to  be  so  understood.    Is 

*  Archb.  Kiag,  obi  sup. 
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it  less  repugnant  to  human  reason  to  ascribe  the  human  passions 
to  the  divine  nature,  than  it  is  to  impute  to  God  many  other 
things  which  our  theology  imputes  to  him?  I  recall  them  not 
in  particular.  This  only  I  will  say,  and  you  must  own,  that  it 
cannot  be  hard  to  conceive,  how  the  Jews  and  the  first  Chris- 
tians came  to  entertain  such  absurd  notions,  by  any  man,  who 
considers  that  in  the  most  enlightened  ages,  and  at  this  hour, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Christian  church  believes  that  the  same 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  which  Christ  offered  upon  the  cross,  is 
daily  offered  up  for  the  living  and  the  dead  on  ten  thousand 
altars  at  once,  and  that  they  eat  and  drink  the  very  same  body 
and  blood.  Well  might  the  Jews  and  the  first  Christians  believe 
in  contradiction  to,  their  reason,  when  an  infinite  number  of 
learned  men,  and  great  philosophers  believe  in  contradiction  to 
their  reason  and  their  senses  both. 

We  have  observed  above  how  this  nostrum  of  analogy  is 
applied  to  purge  off  the  literal  meaning  of  those  passages  which 
ascribe  to  God  the  form  of  man.  Like  a  mountebank's  pana- 
cea, it  will  have  no  better  success  when  it  is  applied  to  purify 
those  that  ascribe  the  human  passions  to  him.  Archbishop  King,* 
for  I  think  it  worth  my  while  to  quote  no  other  writer  in  favor 
of  analogy,  answers  the  objection  made  to  this  doctrine,  <<  that 
if  it  be  true  all  religion  may  be  lost  in  mere  figures,"  by  saying 
« that  there  is  great  difference  between  this  analogy  and  what 
we  call  figure.  That  the  use  of  the  last  is  to  represent  things, 
otherwise  well  known,  so  as  to  magnify,  or  lessen  the  ideas  we 
have  of  them,  to  move  our  passions,  and  to  engage  our  fancies; 
by  which  means  they  are  often  employed  to  deceive  us.  But 
that  the  use  of  divine  analogy  is  to  give  us  notions  of  things 
where  we  can  have  no  direct  knowledge."  Now  it  seems  to 
me  that  analogy  is  figure,  or  it  is  nothing;  and  that,  if  it  is 
figure,  it  is  of  the  kind  of  those  which  are  employed  to  deceive 
us.  The  use  of  figure  is  not  only  to  illustrate,  and  adorn  things 
known,  but  to  help  our  conceptions,  and  to  introduce  things 
knowable  into  the  mind.  When  it  is  not  employed  to  any  of 
these  purposes,  to  the  first  by  orators  and  poets,  or  to  the  last 
by  philosophers,  figurative  style  is  silly,  unmeaning  talk,  or  it  is 
imposition,  and  fraud.  We  may  be  deceived  by  it,  no  doubt; 
but  we  cannot  be  deceived  long,  if  the  use  of  it  be  confined  to 
things  that  are  knowable  by  us.  He  who  is  not  able  to  tell  us 
without  any  figure,  what  he  means  by  the  figure  he  employs, 
will  neither  deserve,  nor  have  the  attention  of  men  of  sense; 
and,  besides,  in  matters  that  are  knowable  by  us,  we  may  dis- 
cover the  propriety,  or  impropriety  of  it  by  our  own  researches. 

♦  Ubi  sup. 
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The  case  of  analogy  is  very  different.  It  is  a  similitude,  or 
resemblance  of  an  object  with  some  diversity,  as  the  school-mea 
say  very  intelligibly.  But  then  the  asserters  of  it  say,  that  this 
object  is  not  to  be  known  otherwise  by  us,  and  that  we  must  be 
content  to  know  it  this  way,  or  not  at  all.  If  this  assumed 
divine  analogy  differs  from  other  figures,  therefore,  it  differs  in 
this,  they  cannot  deceive  long,  this  may  deceive  always.  No, 
says  theology:  it  never  can  deceive,  because  these  analogical 
notions  of  the  divine  nature  are  communicated  to  us  by  God, 
himself  in  his  word.  But  who  does  not  see,  that  this  falls  into 
the  absurdity  mentioned  above?  A  theist  doubts  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  word,  because  such  notions  are  contained  in  it  A 
divine  justifies  the  notions,  because  they  are  contained  in  it.  To 
want  external  proof  sufficient  to  constitute  this  authenticity,  and 
to  have  internal  proof  turned  against  it,  would  be  too  much.  I^he 
weaker  the  former  is,  the  more  necessary  it  becomes  to  defend 
the  latter.  But  then  it  is  defended  by  so  many  arbitrary  assump- 
tions, and  forced  interpretations,  that  a  Bible,  without  a  comment, 
can  be  reconciled  neither  to  itself,  nor  to  what  we  know  of  physi- 
cal and  moral  nature;  and  that,  with  a  comment,  it  is  in  a  multi- 
tude of  instances  the  word  of  man,  rather  than  the  word  of  Grod. 
There  are  not  only  things  mysteriously,  but  things  untruly 
expressed  in  it.  In  one  case,  God  has  so  little  regard  to  the 
weakness  of  our  capacities,  that  his  language  is  far  above  all 
human  conception:  in  the  other,  it  descends  to  that  of  the  most 
illiterate  ages,  and  of  the  most  ignorant  people  among  whom 
these  Scriptures  were  written,  compiled,  or  published.  In  the 
former,  we  are  told  that  he  designs  to  exercise  our  faith,  which 
is  the  angular  stone  of  every  instituted  religion:  in  the  latter,  that 
he  was  pleased  to  speak  according  to  vulgar  error,  that  he  might 
be  the  better  understood;  as  if  the  supreme  intelligence,  the  God 
of  truth  could,  stand  in  need  of  an  expedient  to  which  no  philoso- 
pher would  think  himself  reduced. 


LXXVI. 

It  is  strange  to  observe  that  such  a  writer,  as  archbishop  King, 
should  recommend  his  favorite  analogy  as  the  proper  and  neces- 
sary, the  usual  and  general  method  of  teaching  and  instructing 
mankind,  and  of  leading  them  to  knowledge,  after  he  has  assumed 
over  and  over,  that  all  our  knowledge  of  the  divive  nature  and 
perfections  rests  on  these  notions  solely,  and  can  be  carried  no 
farther.  When  we  are  instructed  by  analogy,  by  comparison, 
by  figure  in  one  word,  on  other  occasions,  it  is  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  knowledge  of  matters  knowable.     Knowledge  that  was 
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to  rest  in  these,  would  not  be  deemed  knowledge,  nor  even  that 
which  we  might  think  we  acquired  by  reasoning  from  them;  for 
demonstration  cannot  arise  from  real  and  much  less  from  assumed 
similitude  nor  figure.  It  must  be  established  on  intuitive,  or 
sensitive  knowledge.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Similitudes  may 
be  assumed,  and  figures  employed  falsely.  We  must  go  beyond 
them,  and  reason  independently  of  them,  to  know  whether  they 
lead  us  to  truth,  or  not;  for  the  anger  of  God  may  be  as  improper 
an  image,  as  that  of  his  hands  and  feet,  and  there  may  be,  as 
doubtless  there  is,  in  one  representation  no  more  proportion,  nor 
resemblance,  than  in  the  other.  Analogy  consists  of  some  simili- 
tude and  some  diversity.  As  fast  as  we  perceive  this  similitude 
and  this  diversity,  it  may  help  us  to  prove;  but  of  itself,  and  with- 
out tl^iis  comparison,  which  cannot  be  made  when  the  object  is 
unknown,  it  can  neither  prove,  nor  help  us  to  prove.  The  right 
reverend  author  I  have  quoted  so  often  is  fond  of  an  example  or 
two,  one  of  which  turns  against  him,  and  the  other  makes  no- 
thing for  him. 

To  the  man,  who  is  a  stranger  to  any  country,  we  produce 
a  map  of  it.  The  map  is  only  paper  and  ink.  It  is  not  the 
country,  it  has  very  little  likeness  to  the  country;  yet  this  analogy 
gives  him  notions,  and  as  much  knowledge  of  the  country  as 
serves  his  present  purpose.  Now  in  the  first  place,  though  it  be 
true  that  the  map  gives  him  the  notion  of  a  new  country,  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  map  gives  him  no  new  notion.  He  knew 
what  mountains,  and  valleys,  and  lakes,  and  rivers  are,  before 
he  saw  tl^  map;  and  all  he  learns  by  it  is,  that  there  are  such  in 
this  unknown  country:  so  that  the  comparison  shows,  much 
against  the  intention  of  the  writer,  if  it  shows  any  thing,  that  the 
human  passions  with  which  we  were  acquainted  long  before  the 
analogical  map  was  spread  before  us,  are  the  same  in  God  that 
they  are  in  us.  The  strokes  and  lines  of  the  map,  do  not  show 
us  Highgate,nor  the  Thames;  the  mountains  may  be  higher,  the 
rivers  deeper,  but  they  are  mountains  and  rivers  still,  and  the 
nature  and  the  face  of  the  country  are  much  the  same.  In  the 
next  place,  the  map  was  made  by  persons  who  had  been  on  the 
spot,  or  by  the  C4)mmunication  of  exact  memorials  from  them, 
and  they  to  whom  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  know  this 
knowable  country  may  resort  to  it,  and  verify  or  correct  the  map, 
instead  of  trusting  to  men  who  know  the  country  no  better  than 
they  do,  or  who  may  have  an  interest  to  deceive  them. 

Another  example  is  taken  from  our  sensitive  knowledge  of 
outward  objects.  The  sun,  for  instance,  gives  us  by  his  effects 
the  ideas  of  light  and  heat,  but  what  they  are  in  themselves,  or 
what  the  physical  nature  of  the  sun  is,  we  know  not.  Just  so, 
the  direction  of  God's  providence  in  the  government  of  the  world 
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gives  us  the  ideas  of  anger  and  revenge;  but  what  these  are  in 
themselves,  or  what  the  moral  nature  of  God  is,  we  know  not. 
This  comparison  may  seem  plausible  perhaps  to  some  persons. 
But  it  will  not  hold.  Whatever  light  and  heat  are  in  themselves, 
the  simple  ideas  that  we  distinguish  by  these  names  are  raised 
by  the  action  of  the  sun  immediately,  and  uniformly.  But  the 
complex  ideas  of  anger  and  revenge  are  not  so  raised  by  any  act, 
or  direction  of  Providence.  Disagreeable  sensations,  or  pain, 
may  be  immediate  effects  of  such  acts  or  directions;  but  the  moral 
causes  of  these  are  of  our  own  invention.  They  are  not  uni- 
formly assigned  neither,  as  they  are  not  immediately,  nor  deter- 
minately  known;  for  the  same  appearances  which  are  ascribed 
to  God's  anger  or  revenge  by  one  man,  and  at  one  time,  will  be 
ascribed  to  his  justice,  or  even  to  his  mercy,  by  another  man  at 
the  same  time,  or  by  the  same  man  at  another  time.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  physical  causes  are  alike  unknown  in  themselves, 
and  in  the  manner  of  their  operations.  They  are  determined  only 
by  their  effects.  Now  to  argue,  that,  because  we  admit  these, 
which  are  so  determined,  we  ought  to  admit  moral  causes,  which 
are  not  so  determined,  is  something  too  sophistical.  To  conclude 
this  head  by  bringing  an  example  against  analogy  much  more 
to  the  purpose,  than  those  that  are  brought  in  favor  of  it:  the 
man  who  was  born  blind  imagined,  most  analogically,  a  simili- 
tude between  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  the  scarlet  color.  He 
substituted  the  idea  he  had  for  that  he  had  not,  and  reasoned 
from  thence  just  as  well  about  scarlet,  as  some  men  reason  from 
their  ideas  of  anger  and  revenge  about  the  moral  causes  that  are 
latent  in  the  divine  mind. 

It  is  said  that  we  can  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  God:  which  is  true  in  this  sense,  that  all  the  knowledge  we 
can  have  of  this  kind  is  derived  originally  from  his  works,  and 
the  proceedings  of  his  providence.  All  the  ways  of  acquiring  a 
more  direct  knowledge  by  archetypal  ideas  which  we  discern  in 
an  intimate  union  of  the  human  with  the  divine  mind,  by  the 
irradiations  of  mystic  theology,  or  by  the  inward  light  of  quaker- 
ism,  and  several  more,  which  the  phrensy  of  metaphysics,  not 
very  distant  from  that  of  enthusiasm,  has  invented,  are  too  ridicu- 
lous to  deserve  the  regard  of  common  sense.  But  though  we 
have  not,  in  any  of  these  ways,  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  God,  yet  we  are  not  reduced  to  know  nothing  of  him  except 
by  analogy.  If  the  first  principles  of  our  knowledge  concerning 
him  be  reflected,  as  we  have  just  now  said,  yet  it  is  real.  It  is 
carried  into  demonstration,  and  is  therefore  direct  likewise,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  call  any  knowledge  by  demonstration  direct. 
What  we  can  see  of  him  within  the  extent  of  our  horizon,  we  see 
clearly.     He  judged  this  sufficient  for  us,  he  gave  us  to  see  no 
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farther  by  that  lamp  of  reason  which  he  has  lighted  up  in  our 
minds;  and  with  this,  little  as  it  is,  we  ought  to  be  content.  But 
the  divines,  spoken  of  here,  light  up  their  dim  taper  of  analogy, 
pretend  to  show  us  the  shadows  of  objects,  they  cannot  discover, 
and  bid  us  be  content  with  this.  They  go  farther.  They  assert 
that  this  is  sufficient  for  us,  and  though  true  religion  be  the  most 
reasonable  service,  they  make  it  the  most  unreasonable  servitude: 
for  thus  they  argue.*  "  Men  honor  and  obey  a  prince  whom 
they  never  saw,  and  whom  they  could  not  distinguish  from 
another  man,  if  they  met  him.  Let  us  suppose  Grod  to  be  such 
a  prince  literally,  as  he  is  represented  analogically.  Let  us  sup- 
pose him  to  love  those  that  obey  his  orders,  and  to  be  in  rage 
and  fury  against  the  disobedient  Can  we  doubt  that  he  who 
believes  this  will  be  saved  by  virtue  of  that  belief?"  Thus  you  see 
that  they  make  at  last  even  their  own  analogy  unnecessary. 
We  may  conceive  him,  by  their  leave,  under  all  the  gross  and 
repugnant  images  that  have  been  employed  to  represent  him  in 
the  Jewish  Scriptures.  We  may  conceive  him  to  be  a  mighty 
king,  that  sits  in  heaven,  and  has  the  earth  for  his  footstool, 
from  whence  all  things  that  can  happen  are  in  his  view.  Or 
we  may  conceive  him,  like  an  eastern  monarch,  carried  about 
in  his  palanquin,  neither  seeing  his  subjects  nor  seen  by  them, 
fieimiliar  with  a  few  of  his  favorites,  terrible  to  all  the  rest  of  his 
people,  and  known  only  by  the  pomp  with  which  he  is  served, 
and  by  the  severity  of  his  government.!  The  man  who  thinks 
that  every  circumstance  in  the  Mosaical  history  of  the  creation 
and  of  the  fall  is  to  be  understood  literally,  should  think,  indeed, 
that  every  representation  which  the  Scriptures  make  of  God  is 
to  be  understood  in  the  same  manner;  since  there  can  be  no 
reason  given  against  interpreting  some  of  these  circumstances 
literally,  and  some  figuratively,  that  will  hold  against  interpreting 
some  of  these  passages  one  way,  and  some  another.  To  be 
consistent,  he  should  disclaim  the  analogy  he  contends  for;  and 
then  nothing  more  will  be  wanting  to  answer  all  the  ends  of 
artificial  theology,  than  to  assume  on  such  premises,  that  they 
who  minister  in  holy  things  are  the  omrahs,  the  viziers,  and  the 
bassas  of  this  mighty  king,  whose  commands  they  publish,  inter- 
pret, and  execute,  or  cause  to  be  executed;  rather  than  his 
ambassadors:  by  assuming  which  latter  character  they  may  seem 
to  lessen  over  modestly  the  dignity  of  their  own  order,  and  to 
raise  that  of  the  laity  too  high. — But  I  am  ashamed  to  have  said 
so  much  on  this  subject. 

*  King,  abi  sap. 

f  Vide  King  in  his  Serm.  on  Gen.  ii,  16, 17. 
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I  might  have  concluded  sooner,  that  an  analogy  arbitrarily 
assumed  is  not  sufficient  to  excuse  the  literal  attribution  of  those 
human  passions  to  the  divine  nature,  which  are  the  disgrace  of 
ours;  that  there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  reality  between  one 
and  the  other  of  these  attributions,  whatever  there  may  be  in 
appearance,  to  an  inattentive  or  prejudiced  mind;  and  that  anger 
and  revenge  were  ascribed  by  the  Jews  to  the  Supreme  Being 
as  literally  as  compassion  and  mercy,  as  literally  as  injustice  in 
this  life  is  ascribed  to  his  Providence  by  atheists  and  divines,  or 
the  justice  of  it  in  another  is  asserted  by  the  latter.  The  false 
conceptions,  and  the  licentious  reasonings  about  the  divine  nature 
and  providence,  that  have  been  mentioned,  as  well  as  many 
more,  proceed  chiefly  from  the  doctrine  which  teaches  that  the 
moral  attributes  are  the  same  in  God  as  they  are  in  our  ideas, 
that  the  eternal  reason  of  things,  by  which  he  acts,  is  open  to  all 
rational  beings;  and  consequently  that  we  are  competent  judges, 
of  his  moral  proceedings  towards  us,  since  we  are  competent  to 
determine  what  his  moral  character  requires.  But  these  false 
conceptions  and  licentious  reasonings  may  proceed  likewise  from 
the  analogical  doctrine,  as  contrary  as  it  appears  to  the  other;  for 
by  ascribing  to  God  not  human  notions  and  passions,  but  some- 
thing, whatever  it  be,  equivalent  to  these,  King  might,  though 
he  does  not,  reason  as  dogmatically  as  Clarke,  d  priori,  from 
what  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  world  ought  to  do  in  those 
qualities,  to  what  he  has  done  which  is  condemned,  and  to  what 
they  assume  he  will  do  which  is  justified,  and  rendered  his  sole 
justification.  On  such  conceptions,  and  such  reasonings,  the 
doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  has  been  esta- 
blished, as  it  is  still  taught.  Had  it  been  taught  in  terms  more 
general,  and  less  descriptive,  had  the  punishments  been  repre- 
sented, for  instance,  like  the  rewards,  to  be  simply  such  as  eye 
never  saw,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  of  man  could  conceive; 
it  might  have  been  maintained  in  credit,  and  have  had  an  uni- 
versal and  real  influence  perhaps,  to  the  great  advantage  of  re- 
ligion, even  since  the  days  of  superstition  and  ignorance  were 
over.  But  besides  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  God  inflicts 
eternal  punishments  on  his  creatures,  which  would  render  their 
non-existence  infinitely  preferable  to  their  existence  on  the 
whole,  as  every  one  who  has  not  the  rage  of  paradoxes  about 
him  must  admit;  I  apprehend  that  an  air  of  ridicule  has  been  cast 
on  this  doctrine  by  preserving  all  the  idle  tales,  and  burlesque 
images  which  were  propagated  in  those  days,  and  have  been 
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preserved  in  these  by  the  united  labors  of  nurses,  pedagogues, 
painters,  poets,  and  grave  divines.  I  need  not  enumerate  in- 
stances. They  are  enough  known,  and  they  have  done  so  much 
to  take  oflf  the  solemnity,  and  to  weaken  the  authority  of  this 
doctrine,  that  the  man,  who  was  induced  to  disbelieve  a  God  by 
serious  and  pathetic  discourses  against  his  goodness  and  justice 
in  the  government  of  this  world,  would  be  hardly  reclaimed  to 
theism  by  an  hypothesis  which  resembles  so  nearly  that  Mytho- 
logia  de  Inferis  he  had  laughed  at  so  often. 

Since  our  divines  have  thought  fit  to  risk  the  beUef  of  an 
all-perfect  Being,  the  creator  and  governor  of  all  beings,  on  this 
hypothesis,  they  should  have- made  it  at  least  as  plausible  to  the 
reason  of  mankind,  as  their  objections  are  made  in  some  degree 
to  his  reason,  though  much  more  to  his  affections  and  passions; 
and  on  which  they  have  appealed,  in  concert  with  the  atheists, 
to  this  reason,  and  even  to  experience.  They  should  not  have 
shown  themselves  so  much  more  concerned  for  this  hypothesis, 
than  for  the  fundamental  demonstrated  principle  of  all  religion, 
as  to  make,  if  they  could,  the  hypothesis  pass  in  some  sort  for 
the  demonstration,  and  the  demonstration  for  the  hypothesis. 
They  do  little  less  when  they  attempt  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
God,  if  there  is  no  future  state;  instead  of  insisting  that  since 
there  is  a  God  there  may  be  a  future  state.  The  Stoics  asserted,* 
that  if  there  was  a  God,  there  was  divination;  and  if  there  was 
divination,  there  was  a  God.  "  Reciprocantur  ista:  si  divinatio 
sit  dii  sunt;  si  dii  sint,  divinatio  est."  Tully  might  have  added 
in  their  name,  "  si  divinatio  non  sit,  nee  dii  sunt."  But  the  hea- 
then philosopher  was  on  this  ocx^sion  a  better  theist,  than  such 
a  Christian  divine  as  Clarke. 

Another  observation  equally  true,  but  not  quite  so  obvious, 
requires  to  have  its  place  here,  and  to  be  a  little  more  developed. 
Natural  religion  is  that  original  revelation  which  God  has  made 
of  himself,  and  of  his  will,  to  all  mankind,  in  the  constitution  of 
things,  and  in  the  order  of  his  providence.  Whatever  is  thus 
revealed  is  within  the  reach  of  our  faculties;  and  the  same  rea- 
son which  he  has  given  us  to  improve  the  physical,  he  has  given 
us  to  improve  the  moral  system  of  our  lives.  Neither  of  them 
is  improved  equally;  of  which  many  apparent  causes,  and 
some  that  would  be  thought  perhaps  too  refined  and  too  hypo- 
thetical may  be  assigned.  But  they  who  apply  their  reason 
the  most  to  these  improvements,  provide  the  best  for  their  own 
well-being  both  here  and  hereafter  on  the  supposition  of  a  future 
state.  It  would  not  be  hard  to  show  one  less  instructed  than 
you  are,  that  human  reason  is  able  to  discover,  in  this  original 

•  Tully  De  Dim. 
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revelation,  every  conceivable  duty  that  we  owe  to  God  as  onr 
Creator,  and  to  man  as  our  fellow-creature.  It  would  be  easy 
to  show  that  this  system  of  duty  is  fully  proportioned  by  infinite 
wisdom  to  the  human  state,  and  to  the  end  of  it,  human  hap- 
piness. Natural  religion  is  therefore  relatively  perfect;  and  if  it 
was  so  unrelatively,  it  would  be  very  imperfect.  It  is  therefore 
immutable  as  long  as  God  and  man  continue  to  be  what  they  are, 
as  long  as  we  stand  in  the  same  relations  to  him,  and  to  one  an- 
other. God  cannot  change;  and  to  suppose  that  the  relations  of 
mankind  to  him,  or  to  one  another,  may,  or  have  changed,  is  to 
assume  arbitrarily,  and  without  any  proof,  that  can  be  urged  in 
a  disputation  of  this  kind.  If  it  does  not  follow  necessarily  from 
hence,  sure  I  am  it  follows  probably,  that  God  has  made  no 
other  revelation  of  himself,  and  of  his  will  to  mankind.  I  do 
not  assert  that  he  has  made  no  such  particular  revelations,  as  I 
did  not  presume  to  assert  that  there  are  never  any  particular 
interpositions  of  his  providence:  but  this  I  will  assert^  that  if 
he  has  made  any  such,  the  original  and  universal  revelation 
must  be  the  foundation,  and  tho  criterion  of  them  all.  Let  it  be 
for  argument's  sake,  that  God,  who  knew  from  all  eternity  what 
the  state  of  mankind  and  of  every  society  of  man  would  be  at 
every  point  of  time,  determined  to  deal  out  his  revelations  by 
parcels,  as  legislators  are  forced  to  make  new  laws^  and  new 
rules  of  government  that  are  adapted  to  circumstances  unfore- 
seen by  them;  instead  of  making  a  system  of  moral  law,  when 
he  created  moral  agents,  that  might  answer  his  whole  purpose  in 
all  circumstances  of  lime,  place,  and  persons;  just  as  he  made  a 
physical  system  of  laws  for  the  other  part,  the  inanimate  part 
of  his  creation.  Let  this  be  assumed,  for  argument's  sake, 
though  it  be  not  in  any  degree  so  agreeable  to  the  notions  of 
infinite  knowledge  and  wisdom  as  the  contrary  opinion:  it  must 
be  assumed  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  these 
posterior  revelations  inconsistent  with  the  first,  even  in  appear- 
ance, and  to  our  apprehensions;  or  it  must  be  assumed  that  God 
himself,  the  Supreme  wisdom,  is  inconsistent,  or  gives  occasion 
to  his  rational  creatures  to  think  that  he  is  so. 

I  reason  very  unwillingly,  and  not  without  a  certain  awe  on 
my  mind,  when  I  presume  to  speak  of  what  God  may,  or  may 
not  do,  as  familiar  as  this  practice  is  to  many.  But  if  it  be  free 
from  presumption  in  any  case,  it  is  so  when  we  endeavor  to 
expose  that  of  such  men  as  these,  and  may  be  said  rather  to 
refute  their  doctrines,  than  to  advance  dogmatically  any  of  oiu" 
own.  I  speak  in  this  manner  when  I  say,  agreeably  to  the 
most  clear  and  distinct  ideas  I  can  frame,  that  as  God,  the  su- 
preme truth  and  reason,  can  neither  pronounce  nor  imply  any 
thing  that  is  false,  or  absurd,  in  condescension  to  our  capacities; 
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SO  he  will,  in  condescension  to  these  capacities,  make  no  reve- 
lation to  us  by  his  word,  which  shall  be  even  in  appearance, 
and  to  human  apprehension,  inconsistent  with  what  he  has 
revealed  of  himself,  and  of  his  will  by  his  works.  This  revela- 
tion, and  all  that  is  contained  clearly  in  it,  is  an  object  of  know- 
ledge. Other  revelations  which  we  assume  to  be  made  by  his 
word,  and  which  we  receive  on  the  word  of  man,  are  objects  of 
belief.  Now  it  would  be  repugnant  to  the  divine  wisdom  that 
he  should  perplex  our  knowledge  in  one  case,  or  weaken  our. 
belief  in  the  other,  by  suggesting  inconsistent  ideas  of  his  nature, 
or  his  will.  You  will  have  learned,  perhaps  to  say  that  things> 
which  appear  in  a  posterior  revelation  inconsistent  with  the  first, 
would  not  appear  such,  if  we  could  comprehend  them  clearly 
and  fully.  But  you  will  unlearn  this  lesson,  if  you  consider  that 
the  common  distinction  of  things  contrary  to  reason,  and  things- 
above  it,  cannot  be  employed,  on  this  occasion,  to  any  purpose 
that  will  avail.  If  things  contained  in  any  assumed  revelation 
are  inconsistent  with  the  religion  of  nature,  they  are  most  cer- 
tainly contrary  to  reason,  since  the  religion  of  nature  is  collected 
by  reason  from  the  known  constitution  and  relations  of  things, 
and  from  the  known  order  of  Providence.  They  are  therefore 
to  be  rejected.  If  the  things  contained  in  any  such  revelation 
be  above  reason,  that  is,  incomprehensible,  I  do  not  say  in  their 
manner  of  being,  for  that  alone  would  not  make  them  liable  to 
this  objection,  but  in  themselves,  and  according  to  the  terms 
wherein  they  are  communicated;  there  is  no  criterion  left  by 
which  to  judge  whether  they  are  agreeable,  or  repugnant  to 
the  religion  of  nature  and  of  reason.  They  are  not,  therefore, 
to  be  received:  and  he  who  insists  that  they  should  be  received 
independently  of  this  criterion,  falls  into  the  absurdity  already 
mentioned.  He  supposes  them  reconcileable  to  the  original 
revelation  God  has  made  in  his  works,  because  they  are  con- 
tained in  his  word;  whereas  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  show 
that  these  very  things  are  so  many  internal  proofs  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  revelation,  by  showing  that  they  are  all  reconcile- 
able to  the  other.  Divines  themselves  agree  to  this,  or  they 
mean  nothing,  when  they  take  so  much  pains  to  reconcile  them 
to  it,  in  order  to  conclude,  according  to  their  usual  method,  that 
a  thing  is,  whenever  they  imagine  they  have  proved  that  it  may 
be,  or  have  said  enough  to  make  others  believe  so. 

It  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  God  can,  consistently 
with  his  goodness,  his  justice,  or  even  with  his  wisdom,  give 
such  secondary  revelations  as  are  assumed  on  particular  occa- 
sions, or  without  any  occasion  and  sufficient  reason  for  them; 
and  whether  he  can,  consistently  with  the  same  attributes,  after 
leaving  his  human  creatures  for  a  great  number  of  ages  under  the 
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law  of  their  nature,  by  which  nothing  but  morality  was  prescribed, 
and  nothing  but  immorahty  forbid,  impose  new  and  positive  pre- 
cepts, the  precepts  of  mere  will?  The  question  has  been  agitated 
with  equal  presumption  on  both  sides,  perhaps;  and  certainly 
with  much  sophism,  and  more  evasion  than  argument  on  one 
side.  I  enter  not  into  it.  I  stand  on  the  ground  I  have  already 
made,  and  insist,  that  the  law  of  our  nature  is  perfect,  relatively 
to  our  system,  and  must  be  immutable  as  long  as  this  system 
continues.  I  insist,  therefore,  that  it  cannot  be  altered:  but  I 
may  admit,  for  the  point  is  not  clear  enough  to  oblige  me  to  it 
necessarily,  that  things  entirely  and  exactly  consistent  with  it 
may  be  superadded  to  it  by  the  same  divine  authority,  though 
not  in  a  manner  equally  authentic;  and  that  positive  precepts 
may  be  given  about  things  which  are  indifferent  by  the  law  of 
our  nature,  partaking  neither  of  morality  nor  immorality,  and 
which  become  obligatory  as  soon  as  they  are  enjoined  by  such 
positive  precepts.  Notwithstanding  these  concessions  it  will 
remain  true,  that  every  instituted  religion  is  dependent  on  na- 
tural religion,  and  should  be  made  subservient  to  it. 

They  all  boast  that  they  are  so,  but  experience  shows  that  the 
very  contrary  is  true.  They  consist  chiefly  of  articles  of  faith 
that  go  far  beyond  all  the  knowledge  we  can  acquire;  and  of 
external  rites,  ceremonies,  and  positive  duties,  that  have  no  rela- 
tion to  those  of  the  moral  kind,  which  are  all  included  in  the 
precepts  of  natural  religion.  Now  it  is  true  in  fact,  that  to  be- 
lieve these  articles  of  faith,  and  to  practise  these  external  duties, 
are  reputed  in  all  these  religions  the  most  essential  parts  of  them: 
so  that  a  good  man  and  a  devout  man  may  be  always  ditferent, 
and  are  often  opposite  characters;  so  opposite,  that  I  suspect  no 
two  characters  would  be  found,  if  they  could  be  nicely  examined, 
in  a  great  number  of  persons  to  go  together  so  seldom.  This 
might  be  exemplified  in  many  instances,  but  in  none  more 
strongly  than  in  that  of  the  Jews.  No  nation  so  exact  in  observ- 
ing fasts  and  feasts,  and  so  superstitiously  zealous  in  the  practice 
of  every  ceremony  of  a  law  that  abounded  with  ceremonies. 
But  no  nation  so  unhospitable  at  the  same  time,  no  people  so 
uncharitable,  nor  so  absolutely  strangers  to  that  fundamental 
principle  of  natural  religion,  universal  benevolence. 


LXXVIII. 

It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  the  same  reproach  could  not 
be  made  in  any  degree  to  the  professors  of  Christianity.  But  I 
apprehend  that  they  too  must  pass  condemnation  on  this  head. 
The  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  was 
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established,  no  doubt,  in  the  Christian,  as  in  every  other  system 
of  instituted  religion,  to  enforce  natural,  that  is,  the  first,  the  most 
authentic,  and  as  we  may  say  the  mistress  of  all  religions,  since 
they  should  be  all  subservient  to  her.  But  this  doctrine  is  ap- 
plied, in  every  communion  of  Christians,  as  much  to  enforce 
matters  of  metaphysical  speculation,  or  positive  duties,  or  forms 
of  worship,  which  are  neither  psirts  of  natural  religion,  nor  have 
any  necessary  connection  with  our  moral  obligations,  as  it  is 
applied  to  enforce  these.  The  mistress  is  set  on  a  level  with  the 
servant,  and  the  same  regard  is  paid  to  oue  as  to  the  other.  But 
why  do  I  say  the  same,  when  it  is  manifest  that  much  more 
regard  is  paid  in  many  instances,  and  in  the  application  we 
speak  of  here  particularly,  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former? 
Metaphysical  speculations,  positive  duties,  and  forms  of  worship 
can  have  no  merit  any  further  than  they  contribute  to  maintain, 
and  improve  in  our  minds  an  awful  sense  of  the  majesty  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  of  our  dependence  on  him,  of  our  duties  to  him, 
and  of  the  moral  obligations  under  which  we  lie  to  our  fellow- 
creatures:  and  as  far  as  they  contribute  to  these  purposes,  whether 
they  are  of  human  or  of  divine  institution,  they  have  great  merit, 
and  are  of  great  importance.  Their  merit  and  their  importance, 
however,  cannot  be  equal  to  those  of  the  religion  they  are  de- 
signed to  maintain  and  improve:  and  yet  we  find  them  treated  by 
the  doctors  and  professors  of  Christianity  as  if  they  had  more  of 
both,  as  if  this  part  of  instituted  religion  could  be  substituted  in 
the  place  of  that  part  of  it  which  republishes  natural  religion,  and 
could  supply  the  want  of  it 

The  clergy,  who  have  taken  the  distribution  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments  into  their  own  hands,  distribute  them  accord- 
ing to  this  rule.  The  man  who  has  been  a  bad  son,  a  bad  hus- 
bstnd,  a  bad  father,  a  bad  citizen,  who  has  passed  his  whole  life 
in  the  practice  of  private  and  public  immoraUty,  languishes  on 
a  sick  bed.  Conscious  of  guilt,  he  apprehends  punishment,  and 
ail  the  terrors  of  hell  stare  him  in  the  face.  He  repents,  there- 
fore, may  signify  in  this  case  nothing  more  than  this,  he  is  afraid; 
and  so  will  the  most  hardened  villain  be  at  the  foot  of  the  gal- 
lows. It  is  too  late  to  amend,  too  late  to  repair  the  injuries  he 
has  done.  The  priest,  however,  who  gave  the  terror,  is  called 
to  administer  the  comfort  The  man  confesses  his  sins,  makes 
an  orthodox  profession  of  his  faith,  joins  in  the  prayers  that  are 
said  over  him,  takes  leave  of  the  world  with  all  the  decorum 
which  the  discipline  of  his  church  requires^  and  dies.  We  are 
bound  to  believe  well  of  this  man's  salvation,  and  we  commit 
his  body  to  the  ground,  ^  in  a  sure  and  certain  hope  of  his  resur- 
rection to  eternal  life."  The  man  who  has  passed  his  whole 
life  in  the  practice  of  every  moral  virtue,  and  has  lived  up  to  the 
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duties  of  natural  religion  in  every  relation,  and  in  every  station, 
has  fulfilled  by  consequence  all  the  obligations  of  revealed  reli- 
gion,  as  far  as  the  latter  is  designed  to  republish,  and  enforce  the 
former.  But  the  latter  is  designed  more  immediately,  and  pre 
ferably  for  another  purpose:  and  therefore  the  hope  of  heaven 
is  held  out  to  one  man,  notwithstanding  his  wicked  life;  the  fear 
of  hell  is  held  out  to  another,  notwithstanding  his  good  life,  on 
several  occasions.  Faith  unimposed,  and  forms  and  ceremonies 
unprescribed  by  natural  religion,  may  atone  for  the  violations 
of  it;  but  the  strict  observance  of  it  cannot  atone,  in  any  com- 
munion, for  the  want  of  faith  even  in  matters  that  have  been 
much  disputed  among  Christians,  and  that  are  so  still  in  other 
communions;  nor  for  the  neglect  of  forms  and  ceremonies  that 
are  of  mere  human  institution,  andt  hat  have  varied  frequently, 
as  all  such  institutions  must  and  do  vary  by  their  own  nature, 
and  by  the  nature  of  those  who  make,  and  of  those  for  whom 
they  are  made.  To  bring  an  instance  or  two,  that  occur  to  me 
first  out  of  many.  Read  the  creed  of  Athanasius,  and  then  con- 
sider that  the  man  we  suppose  in  this  place,  who  has  conformed 
his  whole  life  to  the  precepts  of  natural  religion,  and  of  reason, 
cannot  be  saved,*  but  must  perish  without  doubt  everlastingly, 
unless  he  believes  faithfully  such  a  rhapsody  of  jargon  as  tala- 
poins  and  bonzes  would  be  hardly  brought  to  avow,  as  wants  a 
sufficient  foundation  in  the  gospel,  as  none  but  factious  priests, 
who  mean  to  divide  not  to  unite,  could  have  combined  to  propa- 
gate, and  as  none  but  the  least  reasonable,  and  the  most  implicit 
set  of  men  could  have  received  for  truth.  Consider  again,  that 
the  trite  ceremony  of  baptism,  instituted,  by  the  heathens,  prac- 
tised by  the  Jews,  and  adopted  by  the  Christians,  is  made  so  es- 
sential a  part  of  religion  under  the  vague  name  of  a  sacrament, 
that  neither  the  moral  goodness  of  men,  nor  the  innocence  of 
children  can  secure  their  salvation,  unless  they  have  passed 
through  this  mystical  washing:  without  which,  and  the  graces 
consequent  to  it,  the  good  works  of  the  former  are  not  pleasant 
to  God,  but  have  the  nature  of  sin;  and  the  innocence  of  the 
other  is  infected  by  that  original  taint  which  spread  from  the 
transgression  of  Adam,  and  corrupted  human  nature  in  all  his 
posterity. 

These  are  principles  of  artificial  theology,  and  such  is  the 
ecclesiastical  distribution  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  in 
all  Christian  communions.  I  waive  descending  into  particular 
examples  taken  from  the  east  or  the  west,  from  your  church  or 
from  mine.  This  diflference  only  1  would  observe  between  the 
two  last.     You  acknowledge  still  a  spiritual  monarch,  the  vicar 
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of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth,  and  an  infallible  judge  in  all  matters  of 
religion,  to  whom  you  ascribe  a  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority. 
At  least  the  royalists  prevail  amongst  you,  and  the  partisans  of 
spiritual  liberty  are  few.  We  have  thrown  oflf  this  ridiculous 
but  heavy  yoke,  and  thus  it  is  more  easy,  and  therefore  more 
frequent  to  impose  new  doctrines,  new  rites,  new  ceremonies  in 
your  church,  than  in  mine:  to  save,  to  beatify,  to  sanctify  whom 
his  holiness  pleases,  and  to  pronounce  as  many  arbitrary  sen- 
tences of  damnation  as  he  thinks  fit.  Thus  we  have  seen  the 
constitution  unigenitus,  that  child  of  Jesuitical  revenge;  procured 
by  fraud  and  maintained  by  tyranny,  erected  into  a  rule  of  faith 
in  France,  where  a  few  years  before,  to  show  the  exercise  of 
this  power  in  a  light  as  ridiculous  as  scandalous,  not  only  propo- 
sitions extracted  from  the  works  of  Jansenius  were  condemned, 
but  even  they  who  did  not  understand  the  language  in  which 
the  bishop  of  Ipres  wrote,  like  the  nuns  of  Portroyal,  were  re- 
quired to  believe,  and  affirm  that  these  very  propositions  were 
contained  in  his  writings. 

Such  occasional  abuses  of  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  which  the  pope  and  his  inferior  pontiffs  have 
applied  with  little  regard  to  natural  religion,  and  even  with 
more  regard  to  their  artificial  theology  than  to  revealed  religion, 
have  been  frequent.  But  there  is  another,  which  has  been  con- 
stant in  all  the  ages  of  the  church,  and  by  which  the  clergy  has 
raised  exorbitant  contributions  on  the  laity.  When  Christianity 
appeared  first  in  the  world,  the  professors  of  it  composed  a  little, 
and  in  general  a  poor  flock.  They  who  had  some  substance 
helped  to  maintain  those  who  had  none;  alms  were  gathered  for 
the  saints,  and  every  church  had  a  common  purse.  Like  our 
quakers,  they  provided  for  their  own  poor;  and,  like  our  quakers 
too,  the  teachers  and  the  taught  made  one  body,  one  undivided 
society.  The  former  as  well  as  the  latter  lived  on  what  they 
had  of  their  own,  or  on  the  common  purse,  or  on  the  bread  they 
acquired  by  their  industry:  and,  as  ludicrous  as  it  may  seem,  it 
may  be  said  seriously,  because  it  may  be  said  truly,  that  if  this 
order  of  things  had  been  preserved  among  Christians,  we  might 
behold  at  this  day,  with  great  edification,  some  of  my  lords  the 
bishops  working  at  their  leisure  hours  (and  they  have  many  such 
from  episcopal  functions  at  least)  in  their  trades,  like  St.  Paul. 
But  this  order  of  things  was  changed  early,  and  the  distinction 
of  clergy  and  laity  estabUshed;  after  which  the  former  enjoyed 
in  their  own  right,  or  as  trustees  for  the  poor,  all  that  had  be- 
longed to  every  church  in  common  before.  When  the  former 
came  by  several  means  to  be  considered  as  a  separate  society 
under  the  name  of  the  church,  they  appropriated  the  wealth, 
which  increased  daily,  as  well  as  the  name,  to  themselves;  and 
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when  every  church  had  a  bishop,  the  superior  robbed  the  inferior 
pastors,  and  appropriated  to  himself  what  belonged  to  them,  to 
his  church,  and  to  the  poor;  all  of  whom  he  threw  on  the  laity 
to  be  maintained  by  them. 


LXXIX. 

That  I  may  not  render  the  deduction  too  long  for  this  place,  I 
content  myself  to  observe  further,  that,  as  this  order  of  men  in- 
creased in  outward  dignity  and  riches,  to  neither  of  which  they 
had  any  other  claim  than  that  which  their  own  usurpations,  and 
the  bigot  generosity  of  superstitious  ages  gave  them,  they  in- 
creased in  ambition  and  avarice.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
was  prostituted  to  serve  the  purposes  of  both;  and  as  soon  as 
they  had  persuaded  the  laity,  that  the  power  of  tying  and  untying, 
which  was  given  by  Christ  to  his  disciples,  invested  the  clergy 
with  a  power  of  determining  in  this  world  the  condition  of  men 
in  another,  heaven  and  hell  became  inexhaustible  sources  of 
ecclesiastical  dominion  and  wealth,  and  were  applied  to  little 
else.  The  man,  for  instance,  who  left  his  estate  to  the  church, 
and  to  pious  uses,  as  they  are  called,  completed  all  the  immo- 
ralities of  his  life  by  defrauding  his  family  at  his  death.  But  the 
priest,  or  monk,  conveyed  him  to  heaven  directly,  and  passports 
for  that  purpose,  even  of  modern  date,  are  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  hands  of  the  dead.  The  layman,  who  had  a  dispute 
with  the  church,  stood  exposed  to  the  thunderbolt  of  excommu- 
nication, which  he  was  prepared  to  believe  did  not  only  separate 
him  from  her  communion  here,  but  would  deprive  him  of  happi- 
ness hereafter;  so  that  he  might  be  damned  eternally  for  with- 
holding a  tithe-pig. 

It  was  left  to  the  industry  of  the  clergy  to  improve  these  ad- 
vantages in  their  several  stations  all  over  the  Christian  world;  and 
it  must  be  owned  that  they  improved  them  to  the  utmost  of  tlieir 
delegated  power:  for  being  delegated,  as  extensive  as  it  was,  it 
was  circumscribed.  But  that  from  which  it  was  delegated,  and 
which  resided  in  the  seat  of  this  empire,  the  papal  power,  in 
short,  knew  no  bounds.  Casuists  have  taught  that  the  pope 
may  by  the  fulness  of  it  determine  rightfully  against  right;^  as  if 
he  made  things  good  and  just  by  willing  them;  which  is,  I  think, 
the  prerogative  of  God,  but  which  no  man,  except  a  casuist,  will 
affirm  to  be  that  of  his  pretended  vicar.  The  proposition  will 
sound  harshly  to  your  ears,  how  catholic  soever  they  may  be. — 
But  if  you  consider  the  practice  of  your  church,  and  the  preten- 
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sions  of  your  sovereign  poniiff,you  will  be  forced  to  confess  that 
they  can  be  founded  on  nothing  less  than  the  supposition  of  such 
an  exorbitant  power  as  I  have  mentioned.  There  is  no  duty  of 
natural,  nor  of  revealed  religion,  nor  of  ecclesiastical  institution 
commonly  much  more  respected  than  either  from  the  observation 
of  which  you  may  not  be  free  by  dispensations,  in  the  breach 
of  which  you  may  not  be  indulged,  or  for  the  breach  of  which 
you  may  not  be  still  more  easily  pardoned,  at  a  market  price; 
and  this  market  price  was  formerly  settled  and  published  in  a 
book  of  rates,  that  every  good  Christian  might  know  how  much 
his  favorite  vice  would  cost  him.  A  passage  in  the  gospel  should 
have  been  altered  on  this  occasion,  and  men  should  have  been 
taught  that  it  is  more  easy  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle,  than  for  a  poor  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

A  casuist  more  modest,  and  who  thinks  himself  more  subtile 
than  the  former,  may  allege  perhaps,  for  it  has  been  alleged,  that 
the  pope  has  virtually  the  keys  of  heaven,  since  he  has  those  of 
the  treasure  of  the  church,  that  treasure  of  merits  which  cannot 
be  exhausted,  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  that  are  infinite,  and 
tliat  render  therefore  the  rest  of  the  heap  unnecessary  being 
contained  in  it;  that  the  pope  does  not  pretend  to  remit  the  debt 
which  the  sinner  owes  to  God  on  a  balance  of  the  account  of 
good  and  evil  actions,  but  that  he  pays  it  by  assigning  out  of  this 
treasure  as  much  merit  as  every  sinner,  who  applies  to  him, 
wants  to  entitle  him  to  salvation.  So  father  Paul  represents  the 
doctrine  .  .  .  .  "  ricompensa  il  debito  del  peccatore  con  asseg- 
nare  altretanto  valor  del  tesoro.**'  Thus,  it  may  be  said,  the 
pope  decrees  in  all  these  cases  according  to  a  right  which  God 
has  established,  and  not  against  right  by  virtue  of  an  assumed 
arbitrary,  unlimited  power.  But  this  whimsical  hypothesis,  if 
it  conld  be  received,  would  answer  the  purpose,  for  which  it  is 
invented  by  halves  at  most,  for  there  is  something  behind  much 
worse  than  the  accusation  already  brought. 


LXXX. 

Your  divines,  as  well  as  ours,  affirm  very  truly  of  the  precep- 
tive parts,  that  though  natural  and  revealed  religion  are  distinct, 
yet  the  difference  between  them  is  not  a  difierence  of  opposi- 
tion; and  that  the  latter,  which  enjoins  positive  duties  not  en- 
joined by  the  former,  enjoins  none  that  are  inconsistent  with  it. 

*  Con.  di  Tren.  L.  i. 
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But  now  the  same  men,  who  say  this  very  truly  when  they 
speak  of  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  say  it  very  falsely  when 
they  speak  of  the  religion  which  their  artificial  theology  has 
imposed  for  Christianity,  and  which  is  no  more  like  to  it  in  some 
respects,  than  talapoism,  honzism,  or  lamaism  are.  Some  of  them 
hold  morality  in  small  account.     They  place  all  religion  in  the 
observation  of  such  rites  and  ceremonies  as  their  church  has  in- 
stituted, and  in  various  acts  of  external  devotion.     They  have 
been  spoken  of  already.     Their  whole  religion  is  a  system  of 
superstition,  unworthy  of  God  as  the  author,  and  unworthy  to 
be  believed  and  practised  by  rational  creatures.     There  are  those 
again  who  hold  morality  in  no  account  at  all.    Though  God  has 
given  us  reason  to  discern  our  moral  obligations,  and  a  freedom 
of  will  to  practise  them,  on  which  foundation  alone  it  can  be 
said  either  probably,  or  plausibly,  that  we  are  accountable  crea- 
tures, and  have  been  such  in  every  age  of  the  world;  yet  would 
there  have  been  no  such  thing  as  moral  virtue,  nor  as  good 
works,  if  Christ  had  never  come  into  the  world,  according  to 
these  doctors:  for  if  moral  righteousness  was  at  all  times  alike 
conformable  to  the  will  of  God,  in  which  conformity  the  very 
nature  of  it  consists,  it  must  have  been  at  all  times  alike  accept- 
able to  him;  at  least  it  could  be  never  unacceptable:  but  we  are 
told  that  it  is  unacceptable,  unless  it  follow  justification,  unless 
it  be  produced  by  faith,  by  grace,  by  inspiration,  and  a  whole 
process  of  mystery.    Before  Christ,  therefore,  it  could  not  be 
conformable  to  the  will  of  God,  it  could  have  no  merit,  nay,  it 
could  have  no  nature,  there  could  be  no  such  thing.  This  surely 
is  fanaticism,  and  leads  to  enthusiasm.     There  are  those  again, 
and  of  those  particularly  I  mean  to  speak  in  this  place,  who 
admit  that  there  is  a  religion  of  nature  and  of  reason,  that  is,  a 
primitive  revelation  which  ought  to  be  the  foundation  and  cri- 
terion of  every  other:  but  in  fact  they  deny  what  in  words  they 
admit;  for  under  pretence  of  explaining  and  teaching  a  posterior 
revelation,  they  contradict  the  first.     Their  artificial  theolog}' 
does  not  only  take  in  much  of  the  superstition,  and  fanaticism 
that  have  been  mentioned,  but  imposes  for  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity,  and  enforces  by  the  sanctions  of  eternal  re- 
wards and  punishments  such  as  would  prove  this  revelation  to 
be  inconsistent  and  false,  if  they  were  really  contained  in  it. 

Nothing  can  be  more  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
than  violence,  persecution,  and  tyranny.  Meekness,  and  hu- 
mility, forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  benevolence  exalted  into 
charity  are  the  great  characteristics  of  this  religion.  They  are 
so  essential  to  it  that  many  have  deemed  it  on  this  account  a  fit 
"'^.ssion  for  some  private  sect,  but  a  rule  impracticable  in  the 
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great  political  societies  of  maiikitid,  and  in  the  government  of 
them.*  That  the  clergy  deemed  it  to  be  so  very  early,  and  has 
acted  on  this  principle  ever  since,  is  evident  to  those  who  know 
any  thing  of  the  ecclesiastical  history.  The  first  missionaries  of 
the  gospel  were  sent  forth  to  preach,  to  persuade,  to  convert,  and 
baptise.  If  they  did  not  succeed,  they  had  no  power  to  call 
down  fire  from  heaven;  they  were  to  shake  oflf  the  dust  of  their 
feet,  and  to  depart  quietly.  Their  commission  extended  no  fur- 
ther. If  they  did  succeed,  they  established  a  church  in  the  place 
under  certain  orders  and  regulations  of  discipline,  which  seemed 
to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  original,  and  solely  au- 
thentic commission,  though  not  expressly  contained  in  it.  Among 
these  regulations,  that  of  separating  from  the  congregations,  and 
communion  of  Christians,  and  of  delivering  over  to  Satan,  unless 
they  repented  and  satisfied  the  church,  such  as  were  guilty  of 
notorious  crimes,  and  such  as  presumed  to  teach  in  those  con- 
gregations a  contrary  doctrine,  was  made  by  common  consent. 
I  say  it  was  made,  because  it  is  plain  it  was  executed,  by  com- 
mon consent. 

But  this  power  became  soon  confined,  in  the  exercise,  to  a 
few  persons,  and  extended  little  by  little,  in  the  application  of  it, 
to  a  multitude  of  cases  neither  intended,  nor  thought  of  in  the 
first  institution.  Persons  were  appointed  by  the  collective  body 
of  Christians  in  every  church,  that  is  by  every  church,  to  per- 
form the  duties  which  the  apostles,  that  founded  these  churches, 
and  the  first  pastors  of  them  however  appointed,  whether  by  the 
apostles,  or  by  the  churches,  performed.  The  persons  thus  ap- 
pointed did  not  cease  to  be  members  of  the  same  religious  socie- 
ty, for  the  whole  congregation  of  Christians  was  properly  such, 
any  more  than  persons  appointed  to  military  or  civil  employ- 
ments cease  to  be  members  of  the  same  political  society.  But 
the  solemn  air  with  which  these  spiritual  magistrates  were  ad- 
mitted into  their  offices  by  ordination  and  consecration,  if  these 
ceremonies  are  to  be  distinguished  in  honor  of  episcocacy,  gave 
them  a  pretence  to  assume,  and  prepared  others  to  believe  that 
there  was,  besides  the  human  appointment,  something  divine  in 
their  institution;  that  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost  by  imposition 
of  hands,  and  could  transmit  the  same  gift  to  others  by  the  same 

*  When  Christians  became  nameroDS  the  names  of  eminent  bishops  alone 
were  recited  out  of  the  diptychs;  but  when  they  were  few,  all  that  died  in 
the  communion  of  the  church  were  commemorated  in  this  manner.  The 
diptychs  were  registers  originally  of  the  subjects  of  Christ,  who  were  to  be 
hereafter  citizens  of  the  new  Jerusalem  typified  by  the  church  on  earth. 
Excommunication  out  of  one,  therefore,  excluded  out  of  the  other.  Hence  the 
expression,  that  names  were  written  in  heaven,  and  in  the  book  of  life,  or  that 
men's  names  were  cast  oat. 
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ceremony.  Thus  they  came  to  be  esteemed  not  only  a  distinct 
order,  as  the  priests,  the  soldiers,  and  the  husbandmen  were  ill 
the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  but  a  distinct  and  independent  society 
too  in  many  respects.  This  I  mean.  After  Constantine  had 
established  Christianity  in  the  empire,  the  clergy  were  regarded 
jBis  a  superior  order  in  the  state  whenever  it  was  most  ad  van- 
tegeous  for  them  to  be  reputed  such;  and  as  a  distinct  society  in 
it  whenever  they  thought  fit,  under  the  name  of  the  church,  to 
exercise  powers,  and  to  claim  and  procure  to  their  order  the  en- 
joyment of  immunities,  or  privileges,  which  they  could  neitb^ 
claim,  nor  have  any  pretence  to  enjoy  under  the  first  character, 
and  as  members  of  the  same  state.  From  hence  arose  a  double 
absurdity.  It  was  absurd,  for  it  implied  contradiction,  that  the 
same  order  of  men  should  be,  and  should  not  be  at  once  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  commonwealth.  It  was  absurd,  for  it  was  re- 
pugnant to  all  the  ideas  of  order  to  suSer  what  is  commonly 
called  imperium  in  imperio,  to  sufier  a  second  supreme  legisla- 
tive power  to  grow  up  where  a  first  was  already  established; 
and  such  a  power  especially  as  claimed  a  superior  original,  and 
an  independent  exercise:  from  which  claims  it  was  easy  to  fore- 
see what  happened  soon,  that  the  two  powers  would  clash,  that 
a  conflict  of  jurisdictions  would  arise,  and  that  the  Ecclesiastical 
might  prevail  over  the  civil. 

The  principal  and  most  efiectual  weapon,  which  the  clergy 
employed  to  make  men  submit  to  this  tyranny,  was  the  cliimeri- 
cal  weapon  of  excommunication,  forged  in  the  chimerical  fire  of 
hell.  They  employed  it  first  in  their  spiritual  wars,  for  the  state 
of  Christianity  has  been  a  state  of  war  from  the  beginning.  In 
these  they  excommunicated,  and  damned  one  another,  till  igno- 
rance, superstition,  and  bigotry  realizing  chimeras,  these  spiritual 
wars  became  very  carnal.  The  clergy  railed,  and  the  laity  cut 
throats.  Ecclesiastical  quarrels  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  latter 
empire  as  much,  and  caused  the  eifusion  of  as  much  blood,  as 
the  invasions  of  barbarous  nations.  But  things  grew  worse  as 
the  church  grew  stronger,  and  the  scene  became  more  disorderly, 
and  more  bloody  too,  alter  Charles  the  Great,  when  the  western 
church  was  reduced  into  a  monarchy,  and  the  bishop  of  Rome 
became  the  monarch.  In  this  elevation,  with  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy  more  united,  and  better  disciplined  under  him,  his 
own  ambition  increased,  and  he  animated  and  guided  theirs 
They  had  made  themselves  before  this  time  a  distinct  society 
from  the  civil  in  every  country  where  they  had  been  admitted. 
His  authority  over  them  had  been  very  great,  if  it  had  not  been 
entire  in  every  country.  He  abetted  them  in  their  usurpations, 
and  they  in  return  abetted  his.  But  in  this  age  the  clergy  secu- 
lar and  regular  composed  not  only  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  society 
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in  every  particular  state,  they  coalited  into  one  political  body, 
whereof  the  pope  was  the  head  all  over  the  West.  The  conten- 
tion for  superiority  over  the  civil  powers  was  avowed;  and  whilst 
these  defended  themselves  separately,  or,  whice  was  worse, 
whilst  they  assisted  the  common  enemy  against  one  another, 
they  were  all  subdued  alike.  Some  of  the  greatest  emperors 
were  excommunicated,  and  in  consequence  insulted,  oppressed, 
dethroned.  The  ecclesiastical  order,  and,  at  the  instigation  of 
this,  all  the  other  orders  in  their  dominions  revolted  against 
them.  They  discovered  as  well  as  other  princes  and  states,  but 
they  all  discovered  it  too  late,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  protect, 
enrich,  fortify,  or  even  to  sutfer  any  order  of  men,  who,  having 
a  distinct  interest,  and  owing  a  distinct  allegiance,  must  of  course 
become  a  distinct  society  in  the  state;  and  especially  when  this 
order  has  the  means  of  turning  the  consciences,  and  inflaming 
the  passions  of  men  by  religion  against  the  state,  and  the  legal 
government  of  it.  Gregory  the  Seventh  carried  these  usurpa^ 
tions  and  this  t3nranny  to  the  utmost  height,  by  a  more  impudent, 
as  well  as  a  more  successful  prostitution  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state,  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  From  him  his  suc- 
cessors learned  to  distribute  plenary  indulgences  with  profusion, 
and  to  extend  particular  excommunications  into  general  inter^ 
diets.  By  the  first,  they  sold  heaven  to  the  best  bidders,  and 
sent  men  in  shoals  to  eternal  happiness.  By  the  second,  they 
condemned  whole  nations  at  once,  deprived  them  of  the  means 
of  salvation,  and  subjected  them  in  one  collective  body  to  eternal 
misery.  The  first  was  a  never-failing  source  of  wealth,  the 
second  of  power.  No  instance  can  be  produced  in  all  these  pro 
ceedings  of  any  regard  to  true  religion.  Virtue  and  vice  were 
out  of  the  case-  Even  the  opera  operata  of  external  devotion 
were  enjoined  for  the  sake  of  form  alone.  To  be  truly  orthodox, 
and  in  a  state  of  salvation,  it  was  sufficient  to  submit  blindly  to 
the  authority  of  the  church,  and  to  procure  the  advancement  of 
it  against  law,  reason,  and  every  moral  obligation.  To  be  here- 
tical, and  in  a  state  of  damnation,  it  was  sufficient  to  refuse  the 
submission,  or  to  resist  the  usurpation.  This  abuse  of  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state  grew  so  common  in  a  short  time,  that  it 
was  employed  not  only  in  the  great  struggles,  which  arose  be- 
tween the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers,  but  in  every  paltry 
affair  wherein  the  popes  had  any  personal,  or  family  concern; 
and  indulgences  and  excommunications  were  let  loose  by  this 
mitred  tyrant  to  sate  the  ambition,  or  avarice  of  a  brother,  a 
sister,  a  nephew,  a  niece,  a  whore,  or  a  bastard. 
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It  is  true  that  this  exorbitancy  has  been  restrained  within  two 
centuries;  and  this  restraint  is  due  to  the  reformation.  We  shook 
off  the  tyrant  and  his  tyranny  at  once.  You  have  filed  the  fangs, 
and  blunted  the  teeth  of  the  beast.  He  may  mumble  and  bruise, 
he  cannot  tear  and  bite,  and  devour  as  he  did.  But  still  the 
instances  that  have  been  cited  are  proper,  and  the  reflections  that 
have  been  made  just.  The  instances  are  proper,  because  they 
are  instances  of  the  use  that  was  made  of  this  doctrine  in  the 
whole  Christian  church  during  several  centuries.  The  reflections 
are  just,  because  though  the  same  use  is  not  made  of  it  now, 
even  in  your  communion,  that  was  made  formerly,  yet  the  same 
moral  arguments  are  employed,  to  maintain  it;  arguments,  which 
cannot  be  reconciled,  as  it  seems  to  my  apprehension,  to  the  be- 
lief of  an  all-perfect  Being. 

To  demonstrate  the  existence  of  such  a  being  by  appeals  to 
the  inward  consciousness  of  their  own  existence,  to  the  senses, 
and  to  the  reason  of  men,  is  not  a  difficult  task.  But  he  who 
has  succeeded  in  it,  runs  the  risk  of  undoing  what  he  has  done, 
when  he  appeals  at  once  to  the  senses  and  to  the  passions,  of 
men  for  the  injustice  of  God's  dispensations  here;  and  to  their 
reason  alone  prejudiced  by  the  former,  for  the  justice  of  his 
dispensations  hereafter,  though  the  actuality  of  these  must  be 
always  hypothetical,  and  the  equity  of  them  not  so  much  as 
problemetical.  The  divines  of  our  communion  run  this  risk  even 
more  than  yours,  because  when  they  presume  to  reason  they 
have  not  the  same  reserve  of  church  authority,  which  yours 
have,  to  stop  the  mouths  of  gainsayers.  They,  put  the  truth,  or 
rather  the  belief  of  God's  existence,  in  all  they  preach,  and  all 
they  write,  on  the  cast  of  a  die.  They  may  confirm  theirj  hear- 
ers, and,  their  readers  in  the  doctrine  they  teach,  but  they  may 
shake  too  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  religion.  Nay,  they 
may  drive  into  absolute  atheism  the  man  who  is  weak  enough  to 
be  moved  by  one  part  of  what  they  say,  and  not  weak  enough  to 
be  convinced  by  the  other.  No  matter.  They  not  only  repeat 
the  moral  arguments,  and  the  bold  assertions  that  have  been 
mentioned  already,  but  they  tell  us  sometimes,  that  the  rules  of 
evangelical  perfection,  such  as  self-denial,  mortification,  and 
others,  are  of  so  exalted  a  kind,  that  God  gave  the  hope  of  future 
rewards  to  encourage  us  to  the  practice  of  them.*  According 
to  this  doctrine  then  he  is  so  cruel  a  being,  that  he  will  make 

•  Atterbury. 
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none  happy  hereafter  who  have  not  made  themselves  miserable 
here.  The  man  who  will  be  saved  must  be  initiated  into  the 
fanatical  austerities  of  some  religious  order  to  make  his  salvation 
sure,  for  aught  I  can  see:  and  when  he  is  so,  he  may  have  good 
reason  perhaps  to  renew  the  question  Diogenes  asked, "  num 
Patraecioni  furi  quod  initiatus  fuerit,  sors  erit  melior  post  mortem, 
quam  Epaminondae?''  They  tell  us  sometimes,  that  the  tem- 
poral promises  made  to  a  holy  and  virtuous  life  extend  no  farther 
than  to  food  and  raiment,  and  to  daily  bread;  and  they  demand, 
who  would  be  contented  with  such  a  scanty  provision,  when  he 
sees  the  greater  prosperity  of  bad  men  who  dissolve  in  ease  and 
luxury?*  The  proper  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  made  ad 
hoTnineniy  by  asking  another.  Who  would  not  be  contented 
with  this  scanty  provision  here  on  the  same  terms,  and  why  are 
not  you,  why  do  you,  good  naan,  repine  at  the  greater  prosperity 
of  the  wicked,  when  you  know  that  eternal  happiness  is  laid  up 
in  store  for  you,  and  eternal  misery  for  them,  who  will  want 
even  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  their  tongues  in  the  next  world, 
after  dissolving  in  luxury  here?  They  tell  us  sometimes,  that 
without  the  hopes  of  another  life  virtue  is  but  a  dead  and  empty 
name.t  Nay  there  are  those  who  have  not  scrupled  to  assert, 
that  if  there  is  not  another  world,  all  difference  between  good 
and  bad  is  taken  away  in  this  worId.:|:  To  steal,  to  poison,  to 
stab,  to  forswear,  in  short,  to  commit  any  action  that  brings 
either  profit,  or  pleasure,  is  reasonable:  it  is  so  far  from  being  a 
crime,  that  it  becomes  a  duty,  in  as  much  as  it  promotes  the 
happiness  that  is  the  chief  end  of  the  man  who  commits  it.  The 
two  first  of  these  doctrines  are  the  very  quintessence  of  theolo- 
gical absurdity,  the  two  last  are  abhorrent  from  all  the  principles 
of  natural  religion,  and  none  of  them  come  up  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  advanced.  If  there  is  no  other  life,  virtue  is 
but  a  dead  and  empty  name,  they  say;  and  yet  the  infinite  wis- 
dom of  the  Creator  has  constituted  the  state  of  mankind,  and 
the  order  of  things  in  this  world  so,  that  human  happiness  rises 
and  falls,  is  acquired  or  lost  in  proportion  to  the  practice  or 
neglect  of  virtue.  Crimes  are  reasonable,  vice  becomes  a  duty 
on  the  same  supposition  that  there  is  no  future  state,  they  say; 
and  yet  vice  is  as  opposite  to  virtue  in  its  efifects,  as  in  its  nature, 
according  to  the  same  constitution,  and  the  same  order  of  tilings. 
Neither  the  immortality  of  the  soul  nor  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  can  be  demonstrated  on  principles  of  reason,  not- 
withstanding all  the  metaphysical,  theological,  and  even  geomet- 
rical attempts  that  have  been  made,  with  the  same  evidence  as  all 

*  Sherlock,  not  the  righteous  bishop,  but  his  father, 
t  Tillotson.  (  Wiikina  eum  aliia. 
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our  moral  obligations  may  be.  The  religion  of  nature,  therefore, 
teaches  the  latter  independently  of  the  former.  There  may  be 
rewards  and  punishments  reserved  to  another  Ufe;  but  whether 
there  are,  or  are  not,  the  religion  of  nature  teaches,  that  morality 
is  our  greatest  interest,  because  it  tends  to  the  greatest  happiness 
of  our  whole  kind  in  this  life,  and  our  greatest  duty,  because  it 
is  made  such  by  the  will  of  that  Supreme  Being  who  created  us, 
and  the  system  to  which  we  belong.  It  is  false,  therefore,  and 
impious  to  assert,  as  these  divines  do,  that,  if  there  is  no  other 
life,  there  are  no  moral  obligations;  or,  as  Paschal  does,  that  if 
there  were  no  other  life,  the  directions  of  reason  for  our  conduct 
in  this  world  would  not  be  such  as  they  are. 

But  to  have  done  with  such  absurdities  for  good  and  all.  I 
cannot  close  these  minutes  better,  than  by  observing  how  wide 
a  difference  there  is  between  natural  and  artificial  religion.  It 
has  been  observed,*  that  the  difference  between  the  things  of 
nature  and  those  of  art  appears  to  our  great  surprise,  since  mi- 
croscopes have  been  in  use:  and  this  surprise  increases  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  improved.  The  things  of  nature  appear  to 
be  adapted  to  useful  purposes,  wherever  these  purposes  can  be 
discerned;  they  are  elegant,  they  are  finished,  and  the  mind  is 
ravished  into  admiration.  The  things  of  art  are  adapted  often 
to  purposes  that  are  hurtful,  and  to  whatever  purposes  they  are 
adapted,  when  we  see  them  such  as  they  really  are,  they  appear 
to  be  clumsy,  bungling,  coarse,  and  imperfect  instruments.  A 
just  and  easy  application  of  this  remark  might  be  made  to  things 
intellectual,  and  especially  to  those  of  a  theological  kind,  and  to 
the  reasonings  of  men  about  them.  Thus,  to  take  an  instance 
of  the  highest  and  most  important  object  of  human  speculation, 
let  us  reflect  once  more  on  the  notions  that  philosophers  and 
divines  have  entertained  and  propagated  concerning  the  Deity: 
for  these  are  the  fountains  of  all  religions;  and  as  they  are  pure, 
or  impure,  so  must  the  streams  that  flow  from  them  be.  Right 
reason  neither  stops  too  short,  nor  goes  too  far  in  attempts  to 
frame  such  notions  as  these.  She  frames  them  in  that  light 
which  comes  reflected  from  the  works  of  God,  and  in  which 
alone  we  may  say  that  he  shows  himself  to  man.  Imagination, 
on  the  contrary,  knows  no  bounds,  but  proceeds  from  one  hypo- 
thetical reasoning  to  another,  till  she  has  framed  all  those  notions 
of  the  Deity,  which  the  prepossessions,  the  habits,  the  profes- 
sions, and  the  interests  of  the  men,  who  give  her  this  loose,  re- 
quire. The  consequence  has  been,  and  it  could  be  no  other, 
that  natural  religion  represents  an  all  perfect  Being  to  our  ado- 
ration, and  to  our  love;  and  the  precept,  "  thou  shalt  love  the 

*  By  Bishop  Wilkins  in  his  Treatise  on  Nat.  Rel. 
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Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart/'  will  be  effectual  in  this  sys- 
tem. In  the  other,  in  that  of  artificial  theology,  I  apprehend 
that  it  cannot  be  so;  for  I  have  learned  from  Doctor  Barrow,* 
that  in  the  frame  of  the  human  soul  "  the  perceptive  part  doth 
always  go  before  the  appetitive;  that  afiection  follows  opinion; 
and  that  no  object  otherwise  moves  our  desire  than  as  represent- 
ed by  reason,  or  by  fancy,  good  unto  us.  This,*'  he  says,  "  is 
our  natural  way  of  acting;  and,  according  to  it,  that  we  may  in 
due  measure  love  God,  he  must  appear  proportionably  amiable 
and  desirable  to  us.  He  must  appear  to  be  the  fountain  of  all 
good,  the  sole  author  of  all  the  happiness  we  can  hope  for." — 
Can  any  man  now  presume  to  say,  that  the  God  of  Moses,  or 
the  God  of  Paul,  is  this  amiable  Being?  The  God  of  the  first 
is  partial,  unjust,  and  cruel;  delights  in  blood,  commands  assas- 
sinations, massacres,  and  even  exterminations  of  people.  The 
God  of  the  second  elects  some  of  his  creatures  to  salvation,  and 
predestinates  others  to  damnation,  even  in  the  womb  of  their 
mothers.  This  precept  of  the  gospel,  therefore,  cannot  refer  to 
such  a  God  as  either  of  these:  and  indeed,  if  there  was  not  a 
Being  infinitely  more  perfect  than  these:  there  would  be  no  God 
at  all,  nor  any  true  religion  in  the  world.  But  there  is  most  as- 
suredly such  a  Being;  and  he  who  proposes  any  system  of  re- 
ligion, wherein  this  all-perfect  Being  is  not  to  be  found,  may  say 
that  he  is  no  atheist,  but  cannot  say  with  truth  that  he  is  a  theist. 

*  Ser.  zxiii. 
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^sculapius,  iv,  306. 

iEtniopians,  ii,  482;  iii,  233. 

VOL.  IV. — 43 


Affliction,  time  and  dissipation  general 

resources  in,  i,  181. 
Afflictions,  these  unworthy  a  wise  man, 

Ihid, 
Affliction,  the  proper  mode  of  conduct  in, 

Ibid. 
Africa,  i,  185. 
Age  of  negotiation  begun  in  Greece,  i, 

503. 
Agents,  necessary,  iv,  366. 
Agents,  rational,  iv.  Ibid, 
Agesiiaus,  iii,  368. 
Aglaidas,  iii,  483. 
Aglaophemus,  iii,  528. 
Agnon  saves  Pericles  from  impeachment 

i,  505. 
Agrarian  laws,  ii,  122. 
Aguessau  (Chancellor  d*)  i,  141. 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  treaty  of,  ii,  264. 
Alans,  ii,  124. 

Alberoni  (Card.)  i,  154,  251. 
Albigeois,  ii,  240. 
Alchemy,  iii,  164. 

Alcibiades,  his  advice  to  Pericles,  i,  507. 
Alexander,  i,  185;  ii,  180,  190, 199,  386, 

421;  iii,  388;  iv,  206. 
Alexander  Aphrodiseus,  iv,  96. 
Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  iv,  16. 
Alexander  Polyhistor,  ii,  202. 
Alexander  II  (Pope)  ii,  426. 
Alexander  III  (Pope)  iv,  73. 
Alexander  VI  (Pope)  ii,  16. 
Alexandria,  council  of,  iv,  241. 
Aliens,  iv,  197. 
Aliturus,  ii,  203. 
Allegory,  iii,  240,  251,  259,  462. 
Allies,  their  conduct,  i,  116,  118. 
Alphonsus  of  Castile,  ii,  180. 
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Alphonmu  of  Naples,  ii,  181. 

Alva  (Dake  of)  i,  364. 

Alj,  iii,  395. 

Amadit  of  Gaal,  ii,  913. 

Ambigatoa,  iv,  204, 

Ambitioo,  iii,  309. 

Amboiae,  oonapiraey  of,  i,  989. 

Ambrose  (St)  iii,  403;  iv,  8, 13,  77. 

Amenophiv,  504. 

America,  i,  186;  ii,  176. 

America  as  likely  to  bare  peopled,  as 

to  have  been  peopled  from,  Europe, — 

Ibid. 
Ammonius,  iii,  473, 510. 
AmphioD,  iv;  145. 
Amjot,  ii,  181. 
Anacharsis,  i,  197. 
Analogy,  iv,  461,  469, 474. 
Analytic  method,  i,  91. 
Anazaeoras,  i,  185;  ii,  485;  iii,  100,  979, 

977, 994, 999, 339, 593. 
Anaxarchtis,  ii,  168. 
Anazimander,  iii,  979. 
Anazimincs,  iii,  979, 994. 
Anebo,  iii,  340,  597. 
Ani^els,  434. 
Anglesey  (Earl)  i,  131. 
Animals,  iii,  66, 189, 378;  iv,  160,  49a 
Animals,  ffradation  of^  iv,  356. 
Anjoo  (Duke  oO  if  378. 
Ann  (Qaeen)  i,  195:  ii,  440,  461. 
Ann  (Queen)  her  death,  i,  196. 
Ann  (Gluecn)  the  Pretender's  expressions 

respecting  her,  i,  179. 
Ann  (Queen),  ofTendcd  with  the  elector  of 

Hanover  for  demanding  a  summons  to 

parliament,  i,  463. 
Ann   (Queen)   her  last  ministers  much 

calumniated,  i,  468. 
Ann  had  no  intention  to  set  aside  the 

Hanover  succession,  ii,  439. 
Ann,  her  private  papers  very  improperly 

inspected,  iv,  432. 
Annates,  iii,  496. 

Anatcer  to  the  London  Joumalf  i,  940. 
Answer  to  the  Defence  of  the  Inquiry,  i, 

261. 
Anteeus,  iii,  217  note. 
Anthropomorphites,  iii,  204,  539;  iv,  134. 
Anticonstitutionists,  ii,  168. 
Antioch,  iv,  288. 

Antiochus  (Platonic  phi!.)  iii,  305, 449. 
Antiquaries,  ii,  175,  176,223. 
Antoninus  (Emp.)  iii,  305. 
Antony  (the  orator)  ii,  224 
Antony  (Mark)  i.  305;  ii,  185,  422. 
Antony,  the  monk,  iv,  34. 
Ants,  iv,  188. 
Anul)is,  219  note. 
Apicius,  i,  188,  459. 


Apicioi,  three  of  the  name,  i«  188  note. 
Apion,  i^  909, 203. 
Apocalypse,  iii,  499, 480;  W,  99. 
Apocalypse,  several  of  them,  iii,  477, 481, 

515. 
Apodictical  knowledge,  iv,  198. 
Apolk>doni8,  iv,  386. 
Apollonios  Tfayanens,  iii,  315. 
Apostolical  eonstitntions,  i,  391. 
Appetite,  iv,  433. 
Appian,  ii,  997. 

Apuleias,  i,  199  note,  459;  iii,  34a 
Aquila  (Don  John  d*)  i,  40. 
Arbuthnot  (Dr.)  iii,  45. 
Arceailans,  iii,  303,  449,  451,  459,  453, 

454;  iv,  977. 
Afchelans,  iii,  379. 
Archetypes,  iii,  ]60. 
Archytos,  iii,  98a 
Areopa^Qs,  court  of,  undcrminad  by  Fsri- 

dra,  1,509. 
Areskine  (Sir  John)  i,  149. 
Argentre,  i,  349. 
Argonauts,  ii,  474. 

Arguments,  weak,  disadvmntage  of,  ii!,  9. 
Argyle  (Earl  of)  ii,  6a 
Arianism,  iii,  371, 388,  395, 480;  It,  lOa 
Arimanius,  iii,  593;  iv,  317. 
Ariosto,  iii,  134;  iv,  993. 
Aristeas,  i,  500, 501;  ii,  301, 484;  iii,9S9. 
AristippuR,  iii,  453;  iv,  346. 
Arista,  iii,  441;  iv,  346. 
Aristobulus,  ii,  493. 
Aristocracy,  ii,  120. 
AristoUe,  i.  197;  ii,  178,  345,  466,  474, 

479,  483,  485;  iii,  69,  86, 92,  100, 167, 

185,  205.  224,  236.  278.  289,  294,  295, 

313.  338,  448.  453;  iv,  95,  133,  170, 

190,211. 
Aristoxenus.  i.  193. 
Arithmetic,  iii,  80.  239. 
Arius.  iii.  63;  iv.  11.  13, 14,  101  note. 
Ark,  Noah'n.  iv.  312. 
Arminians.  i,  410. 
Army,  standing,  unnecessary  in  Britain 

in  time  of  peace,  i,  315. 
Army,  standing,  never  kept  up  even  by 

the  factions  of  York  and  Lancaster,  i, 

339. 
Army,  standinj?.  likely  to  be  an  instru- 
ment of  faction,  i.  341. 
Army,  standing,  unnecessary  in  Britain, 

i.  370. 
Army,  standing,  necessary  to  keep  the 

people  in  subjection,  i,  427. 
Army,  standing,  should  not  be  kept  op, 

ii.  92. 
Arnohius.  iii.  235;  iv,  915. 
Arnoldus,  ii,  240. 
Arrears  of  subsidies  and  pay  to  foreign 
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troops  have  given  room  for  great  fraud, 

ii,  45d. 
Artaphonc9,  i,  497. 
Arvian,  ii,  4!)3;  iit.  388. 
Articuli  clefi,  i,  419. 
Arandel  (Bish.)  i,  325. 
Asdrubal,  iv,  387. 

Asia,  European  emififrants  to,  i,  185. 
Asinius  Pollio,  iii,  388. 
Asserhaddon,  ii,  210;  iii,  18. 
Assjriacs,  ii,  198,  474. 
Assyrians,  iv,  200, 202. 
Assyrian!*,  confusion  in  their  history,  ii, 

210,487. 
Astolphus,  iv,  53. 
Astrology,  iii,  164,  263,366. 
Astronomy,  iii,  88,  365. 
Atahualpa,  iii,  8. 
Athanaricus,  iv,  204. 
Athanasian  creed,  iii,  61;  iv,  480. 
Athanasians,  iv,  100. 
Athanasius,  iii,  63,  272,  293,  395,  411, 

501  note;  iv,  13,  15,  30,  101  note,  287. 
Atheism,  causes  of,  iii,  56;  iv,  342. 
Atheists,  ii,  462,  465;  iii,  5,  51;  iv,  17a 
Atheists,  subterfuge  of  theirs,  iv,  453. 
Atheniang^  Policy  of  (Ae,  i,  496. 
Athenians,  iii,  335;  iv,  191,  222. 
Athenians,  did  not  tolerate  neutrality,  1, 

233. 
Athenians,  their  cautions  to  preserve  lib* 

crty  great,  i,  297. 
Athenians,  yet  they  fell  under  tyranny. 

Ibid. 
Athenians,  abandon  their  city  and  tmke 

refuge  on  board  their  fleet,  i,  497. 
Athenians  reject  the  tempting  offers  of 

the  Persian  general,  i,  498. 
Athenians,  their  foolish  conduct,  consc- 

quence  of,  Jtfid. 
Athenians,  the  greatest  cause  of  resent- 
ment against  them.  Ibid. 
Athenians,  their  bad  ministers,  conduct 

of,  i,  499. 
Athenians,  ruined  by  a  war  with  Sparta, 

i,  500.    See  Pericles. 
Athenians,  and  Spartans  throw  the  mes- 

sengers  of  Durius  into  a  well,  i,  497. 
Athenians,  effects  of  a  theatrical  repre- 
sentation on  them,  ii,  213. 
Atlantic  people,  iii,  214. 
AUas,  iii,  89,215,236. 
Atomical  system,  iii,  181. 
Atonement,  iv,  251. 
Attcrbury,  (Bish.)  iU,  143;  iv,  488. 
Atticus,  i,  190. 
AttiU,iv,  39,210. 
AUraction,  iii,  173,  197,  280. 
Augsburg,  league  of,  ii,  273,  274. 
Auguatinians,  iv,  100. 


Auguptulus,  iv,  38. 

Augustus,  i,  305,  314;  ii,  123, 226,  422. 

Aulus  Gellms,  ii,  190. 

Aurelius  Tuscus,  ii,  186. 

Austin  (St.)  iii,  56,  131,132,  175  note, 
231,  247,  253,  310,  326,328,  337,  359, 
394,  403,  407,  439,  451,  453,  463,  466, 
472,  475,  483  note,  492,  495;  iv,  8,  23, 
25,  27, 49,  66,  77,  84, 259,  296. 

Austin,  the  monk,  iii,  392;  iv,  41. 

Austria,  house  of,  foundations  of  the 
grandeur  of,  i,  215. 

Austria,  conspired  against  the  liberties 
and  religion  of  Germany,  i,  404. 

Austria.    See  Emperor. 

Authority  in  Matters  of  Religion^  iii,  373. 

Authority,  iii,  298. 

Avaux,  (d\)  ii,  289. 

Averrocs,  iv,  85. 


B. 


Baal,  iv,  201. 

Babel,  tower  of,  ii,  202. 

Babylonia,  iii,  366;  iv,  200. 

Babylonians,  sacred  letters  of  the,  iii,  528. 

Bacchus,  iii,  9,  217,  256,  365. 

Bacon,  (Lord)  i,  295,  345,  367,  369;  ii, 

77,  90,  150,  189,  234,  246,  372,  393, 

399;   iii,  31,  47,  48,  56,  59,  97,  126, 

158, 178  note,  187,  188,  211,242,  243, 

279,  292,  294,  316,  319,  401;  iv,  156, 

180. 
Bacon   (Nathaniel)   i,  365,  368;  ii,  141, 

142. 
Baden,  treaty  of,  i,  225,286. 
Bagoas,  ii,  477. 
Baillet,ii,214. 
Balance  of  power,  commencement  of  the 

policy  of,  i,  215. 
Balance  of  power,  policy   of  individual 

states  respecting  it,  i,  221. 
Balance  of  power,  its  change  not  at  first 

perceptible,  ii,  258,  293. 
Balance  of  power,  can  never  be  exactly 

poised,  ii,  291. 
Bdlbus,  ii,  42;  iii,  366;  iv,  152,  153, 244, 

282. 
Balzac,  i,  228. 
Bancroft  (Abp.)  i,  419. 
Bank,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  toriet, 

i,  116. 
Bank,  its  interference  in  politico.  Ibid, 
Baptism,  iii,  409;  iv,  480. 
Barbarians,  iv,  308. 
Barbarism,  iv,  213. 
Barbeyrac,  iii,  6. 
Bards,  ii,  176. 
Barnabas,  iii,  385. 
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Barneveldt,  iv,  439. 

Baroiiiu8,  lii,  502;  iv,  51,  55,  78. 

Barrier  treuty,  i,  208;  ii,  304. 

Barrow  (Dr.)  iii,  393,  468,  480;  iv,  210, 

248,352,491. 
Parry  (Mrs.)  iii,  416. 
Basil,  IV t  34. 
BasilidcB,  iv,  7. 
Basic,  council  of,  ii,  241. 
Basnage,  iii,  139. 
Bateman,  a  money  lender,  ii,  455. 
Bathursi  (Lord)  Leitert  to,  ii,  335,  339. 
Battle  (Dr.)  i,  163. 
Bavaria  (Duke  of)  i,  435,  440. 
Baylc,  ii,  213;  iii,  145,266,  275,  367, 399; 

iv,  184,  369. 
Bayonnc,  congress  of,  i,  381. 
Beasts,  said  to  know  their  native  earth  by 

its  smell,  i,  184;  ii,  183. 
Beauty,  iii,  284. 
Becket  (Thomas  a)  iii,  403. 
Bedford,  ii,  27. 
Bees,  iv,  188. 
Being,  modes  of,  iv,  404. 
Beings,  gradation  of,  iv,  356,  363,  434. 
Bel,  ii,  480;  iv,  201. 
Belief,  ii,  467. 

Belief,  Articles  of,  iii,  404, 417. 
Bellarmino,  iii,  403;  iv,  49,  51. 
Bellay  (Du)  ii,  217. 
Belovcsus,  iv,  204. 
Bolus,  i,  185;  iii,  89;  iv,  201. 
Benedict  (St.)  iv,  31. 
Benevolence,  iv,  297. 
Bcnllcy  (Rich.)  iii,  379. 
Bcnlivo^lio  (Card.)  1,509. 
Bcrcnjror,  ii,  240;  iii,  143;  iv,  85,  07. 
Beresilh  Rnbbn,  iv,  206. 
Berkeley  (Bish.)  iii,  71,   13J,  314,  323, 

45.5. 
Bernard  (St.)  iii,  302. 
Bcrnicr,  iii,  70. 

Berosus,  ii,  191),  4S0;  iii,  366;  iv,  314. 
Berthc  (Qiiocti)  iv,  41. 
Berwick  (Duke  oO  i,  143,  150. 
Bcssarinn,  iii,  383. 
Bestiality,  iv,  231. 
Betterton,  iii,  416. 
Bezi,  iv,  49.  94. 
Bible,  ii,  200;  iv,  470. 
Bigotry,  ii,  G7. 
Bishops  iv,  19, 
Bishops,  duty  of,  i,  291. 
Bi.shops,  inHtilulion  of,  iii,  518. 
Blackwood,  i,  419. 
Blood,  abstinence  from,  iii,  413,  479. 
Bocharf,  ii,  175,  477;  iii,  214,  218,  348. 
Bodin,  ii,  181,  195,218,2-20. 
Bodlcy  (Sir  Thomas)  i,  391. 
Body.     See  Matter. 


Bohemians,  take   op   arms  against  the 

emperor,  i,  404. 
BoilPau,  ii,  1»2. 
Bois  (Card,  du)  i,  253. 
Dolingbroke  (Lord)  his  account   of  his 

conduct  with  respect  to  the  Pretender, 

1,111,132,454. 
Bolingbroke   (Lord)  justification   of  his 

conduct  with  regard  to  the  tories,  i, 

113. 
Bolingbroke  (Lord)   his  introduction  to 

the  house  of  Lords,  i,  117. 
Bolingbroke  (Lord)  situation  at  the  death 

of  the  queen,  i,  126. 
Bolingbroke  (Lord)  reselution  to  impeach 

him,  i,  130. 
Bolingbroke  (Lord)  quits  England,  Ibid, 
Bolingbroke  (Lord)  bis  arrival  in  France 

i,  132. 
Bolingbroke  (Lord)  attainted,  i,  133. 
Bolingbroke  (Lord)   his    inducement  to 

join  the  Pretender,  Ibid, 
Bolingbroke  (Lord)  accepts  the  seals  from 

him,  i,  137, 
Bolingbroke  (Lord)  dismissed   from  hii 

service,  i,  158. 
Bolingbroke  (Lord)  his   honorable  cod. 

dnct  on  the  occasion.  Ibid. 
Bolingbroke  (Lord)  sUndercd  in  Paris,  i, 

159. 
Bolingbroke  (Lord)    calumnies    refuted, 

Ihid. 
Bolingbroke     (Lord)    principal     charge 

against  him,  i,  160. 
Bolingbri>ke  (Lord)  his  intentions  on  the 

Pretender's  failure,  i,  1G4. 
Bolingbroke   (Lord)    the    Earl   of   Stair 

proposes  to  reconcile  him  to  the  kin^, 

i,  1G5. 
Bolingbroke  (Lord)  the   Earl   of  Stair's 

Irtter  concerning  him,  i,  179. 
Bolingbroke  (Lfjrd)  calumniated  by  rain- 

istcrial  writers,  i,  451. 
Bolingbroke  (Lord)  defence  of  him,  i,  452. 
Bolingbroke   (Lord)  accused    of  ingrati- 
tude  and    treachery   to    the    Duke  of 

Marlborough  and    Lord  Godolphin,  i, 

453. 
Bolingbroke  (Lord)  intentions  of  George 

I  towards  him,  i,  454,  4G0,  465. 
Bolingbroke  (Lord)  wilh  Sir  C  Hedges 

brought  in  the  bill  for  further  securing 

the  Protestant  succession,  i,  462. 
Bolingbroke   (Lord)   reasons   for  raising 

the  clamor  against  him,  i,  4*0. 
Bolingbroke  (Lord)  could  have  remained 

content  in  retirement  above,  i,  472. 
Bolingbroke  (Lord)  his  views  in  retire- 
ment, ii,  312. 
Boniface  VIII  (Pope)  iv,  481. 
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Boozes,  iii,  322. 

Book?,  different  personii,  and  the  same 
persons  at  different  times  read  differ- 
ent things  in  the  same  book,  ii,  222. 

Borgia  (Card.)  ii,  390. 

Borri,  iv,  270,  359. 

Bossuet,  iv,  28  nute. 

Bouillun  (Duke  de)  i,  435. 

Bouillon  (Duke  de)  his  brother,  i,  143, 
note. 

Boulainvilliers,  ii,  134. 

Boulogne,  cfiven  up  to  the  French,  i,  377. 

Bourbon,  House  of,  ii,  253,  273. 

Boyle  (Rob.)  iii,  379. 

Brachmans,  ii,  481;  iv,  35. 

Bramins,  ir,  35. 

Bribe,  triennial  or  septennial,  i,  494. 

Bribe,  any  blockhead  may  employ,  ii,  22. 

Brigautt  (Abh^)  i,  163. 

Brinsden,  i,  164. 

Brisacb,  chamber  of,  ii,  271. 

Bristol  (Bishop  of,)  ii,  323. 

BriUin,  sUte  of  affairs  in,  from  1710  to 
1715,  i,  114. 

Britain,  misfortunes  arising  from  the 
exile  of  the  royal  family,  i,  174. 

Britain,  state  of  in  1 727  with  respect  to 
foreign  interests,  i,  206. 

Britain,  commencement  of  her  policy  to 
balance  the  powers  of  Europe,  i,  216. 

Britain,  revolution  in,  i,  218.  See  Revo- 
lution. 

Britain,  its  errors  since,  i,  218. 

Britain,  war  of  1688,  i,  219. 

Britain,  folly  of  the  partition  treaty,  i, 
220. 

Britain,  Magna  Charta,  i,  236,  318,  361. 

Britain,  war  in  1725  should  not  have  been 
proTokc<l,  i,  24 1 . 

Britain,  war  in  1725  should  have  been 
prosecuted  more  vigorously,  i,  241,  289. 

Britain,  egregious  oversight  of,  i,  254, 
277. 

Britain,  conduct  of  Fhmce  injurious  to,i, 
257. 

Britain,  trade  of  said  to  be  endangered  by 
the  Vienna  treaty,  i,  265. 

Britain,  injured  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
West  Indies,  i,278. 

Britain,  government  of^  i,  297. 

Britain,  its  domestic  politics  should  in- 
cline to  the  popular  side.  Ibid. 

Britain,  fear  of  the  Pretender,  the  only 
reason  for  keeping  up  a  standing  army 
in,  i,  316. 

Britain  has  gone  through  many  revolu- 
tion 8,  Il/id, 

Britain  fluctuated  much  between  prerog- 
ative and  privilege,  ibid. 

Britain,  ancient  inhabitants  oC  317. 


Britain,  always  lovers  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty.  Ibid, 
Britain,  Saxon  government  of^  Ibid, 
Britain,  Danes  did  not  alter  the  govern- 
ment, Ibid, 
Britain,  Norman  conquest  of,  i,  318;  ii, 

110,  140. 
Britain,  foundations  of  its  constitution,  i, 

319. 
Britain,  ecclesiastical  authority  resisted 

in,  i,  319,321. 
Britain,  benefits  accruing  from  the  spirit 

of  liberty  to,  i,  320. 
Britain,  popular  opinion,  that  their  kings 

were  alternately  great  and   weak,  i, 

321. 
Britain,  first  stroke  at  the  root  of  popery 

in,  i,  322. 
Britain,  conquest  of  France   undertaken 

by,  i,  322. 
Britain,  reasons  why  Edward  III  had  so 

much  power  over  the  people.  Ibid. 
Britain,  resistance  of  the  people  to  Rich- 
ard II,  i,  327. 
Britain,  endeavors  at  arbitrary  power  by 

a  king  of,  lead  to  his  downfall,  i.  328. 
Britain,  civil  wars  of,  i,  330. 
Britain,  factions  of  York  and  Lancaster, 

Ibid. 
Britain  two  ways  of  depriving  of  liberty, 

i,  331. 
Britain  constitution  of^  i,  332,  413,  ii,  9, 

80,85,106,115. 
Britain,  constitution  of,  how  it  is  balanced, 

i,  332, 117,  119. 
Britain,  spirit  of  liberty  not  extinguished 

in,  by  the  factions  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, i,  338. 
Britain,  standing  army  never  kept  up  even 

in  those  factious  times.  Ibid. 
Britain,  introduction  of  Christianity  into, 

iv,  318. 
Britain,  Henry  IV  submitted  to  bold  the 

crown  by   election  of  Parliament,  i, 

340. 
Britain,  house  of  York  obliged  to  do  the 

Rame,  Ibid, 
Britain,  Ekiward  IV  proclaimed  by  the 

same  authority,  i,  341. 
Britain,  faction  extinguished  by  the  unioB 

of  the  two  roses,  i,  342. 
Britain,  foundations  of  liberty  strength- 

encd  in,  under  Henry  VII  and  VIII,  i,    « 

343. 
Britain,  laws  of  Henry  VII  excellent,  i, 

345. 
Britain,  change  of  feudal  tenure  in,  i,346. 
Britain,  spirit  of  the  parliament  in  Henry 

VIlPs  time,  i,  34a 
BriUin,  spirit  of  the  merchants  in,  i«  349. 

43* 
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Britain,  introd action  to  the  reformation 
in,  1,  350. 

Britain,  power  of  the  crown  too  high  in, 
i,  352. 

Britain,  authority  of  parliament  admitted 
by  Ilcnry  VIII  to  great  extent,  i,  354. 

Britain,  growth  uf  the  power  of  the  com- 
mons in,  i,  356 

Britain,  trade  cncouragod  in,  i,  357. 

Britain,  its  monarchy  settled  on  a  new 
foundation,  i,  356. 

Britain,  progress  of  the  power  of  the  com- 
mons in,  i,  358. 

Britain,  wealth  among  the  commons  es- 
sential to  its  liberty,  Jbid. 

Britain,  Elizabeth  suited  her  conduct  to 
the  nature  of  our  government,  i,  364. 

Britain,  state  of  the  kingdom  at  her  ac- 
cession. Ibid, 

Britain,  Calais  and  its  possessions  in  Pi* 
cardy  lost,  i,  365,  377. 

Britain,  all  its  difficulties  surmounted,  i, 
367. 

Britain,  acquired  the  dominion  of  the  sea. 
Ibid. 

Britain,  prerogative  ran  high  in  Eliza- 
beth's day,  i,  369. 

Britain,  a  standing  army  unnecessary  in, 
i,  370. 

Britain,  management  of  the  revenues  by 
Elizabeth,  i,  373. 

Britain,  its  commerce,  i,  376. 

Britain,  rise  of  the  navy  of.  Ibid. 

Britain,  conduct  of,  towards  foreign  pow- 
ers in  Elizibcth^s  time.  Ibid. 

Britain,  should  have  no  continental  terri- 
tories, i,  378,  379,  384. 

Britain,  advantajrps  of  ils  insular  situa- 
tion (should  not  be  abandoned,  i,  385. 

Britain,  a  powerful  navy  essential  to, 
Ibid. 

Britain,  advantages  of  the  union,  i,  381. 

Britain,  threatened  invasion  defeated,  i, 
31)2. 

Britain,  chanjre  of  affairs  in,  on  the  death 
of  EiizalK'tli,  i,  3D3. 

Britain,  whence  the  weakness  and  di.'«- 
orders  of  its  governnieut  have  arisen, 
i,  3.)8. 

Britain,  establisljment  of  the  reformed 
church  in,  i,  3!)9. 

Britain,  seminaries  for  educating  the 
youth  of,  in  popery,  i,  401. 

Britain,  Jesuits  crept  into.  Ibid. 

Britain  has  no  business  to  enter  into 
every  party  concern  of  Germany,  i, 
406. 

Britain,  its  good  government  requires  the 
concurrence  of  parliament  and  people, 
Ibid. 


Britain,  fatal  divisions  created  in,  i,  407. 
Britain,  civil   war  in,  occasioned  by  a 

court  faction,  i,  408. 
Britain,  civil  war  in,  seeds  of,  sown  by 

James  I,  Ibid. 
Britain,    peerage   greatly    increased   by 

him,  i,  409. 
Britain,  insulted  by  the  Dutch,  i,  411. 
Britain,   its   government  fell    from   the 

highest  esteem  into  the   lowest  con« 

tempt,  i,  412  note. 
Britain,  its  crown  not  properly  heredi- 
tary, i,  413. 
Britain,  Norman  race  of  kings.  Ibid. 
Britain,  British  race,  i,  414. 
Britain,  attempt  of  James  to  render  its 

kings  not  acconntable  to  the  nation,  i, 

415. 
Britain,  attempt  of  James,  on  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Commons,  i,  41 6. 
Britain,  danger  from  undue  influence  of 

its  parliament,  i,  417. 
Britain,  danger  from  corruption.  Ibid. 
Britain,  attempt  to  unite  England  and 

Scotland,  1,419. 
Britain,  state  to  which  it  was  reduced  by 

James,  i,  421. 
Britain,  grievances  complained  of,  i,  423, 

424,  425. 
Britain,  standing  army  necessary  to  keep 

the  people  in  subjection,  i,  427. 
Britain,  influence  of  the  court  against  the 

nation  brought  on  the  civil  war,  i,  429, 
Britain,  attempts  of  James    to    govera 

without  a  parliament,  i,  429,  441. 
Britain,  misfortune  of  the  clcrfiry  formingf 

an  alliance  with  the  court,  i,  432. 
Britain,  its  true  policy  with  respect  to 

continental  wars,  i,  437;  ii,  417. 
Britain,  reasons  of  the  parliament  for  a 

rupture  with  Spain,  i,  438. 
Britain,  juslifieation  of  the  parliament  of 

James  in  not  being  more  liberal,  i,  442. 
Britain,  accession  of  Charles  i*  443. 
I  Britain,  parliaments  laid  aside,  i,  445. 
Britain,  the  Scottish  puritans  march  into 

England,  i,  446. 
Britain,  Charles    imprudently    dissolves 

his  parliiments.  Ibid. 
Britain,  alarm  of  the  ministry  at  an  at- 
tempt to  defend  the  constitution,  i,  447. 
Britain,  bill   for  securing  the  protestant 

succession,  i,  461 
Britain,  doctrines   subversive  of  liberty 

inculcated  by  its  ministers,  i,  470. 
Britain  cannot  lose  its  liberty  while  its 

constitution  is  unimpaired,  ii,  6. 
Britain,  every   man    may  contribute   ts 

maintain  it.  Ibid. 
Britain,  and  every  man  ought,  ii,  7. 
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Britain,  rnaxim  that  the  king  can  do  no  I 

wrong,  PiifL 
Britiin,  ministers  answerable  for  wrong 

done,  Ibid. 
Britain,  ends  of  the  revolution  not  fully 

obtained,  ii,  10. 
Britain,  how  its  kings  should  govern,  ii, 

11. 
Britain,  attacks  on  its  constitution,  ii,  15. 
Britain,  wliic[8  and  torics  united  on  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  ii,  24. 
Britain,  party  divisions  in,  to  be  regretted, 

ii,  25. 
Britain,  religious  differences  in,  Ihid, 
Britain,   whig    and    tory   changed   into 

court  and  country  party,  ii,  26^  67. 
Britain,  rise  and  progress  of  whigism  and 

tory  ism  in,  ii,  2d. 
Britain,  settlement  of  the  church  at  the 

restoration,  ii,  32. 
Britain,  attempts  to  introduce  a  dispen- 

sing  power,  ii,  35. 
Britain,  eipenditure  of,  in  Charles  IPs 

time,  ii,  39. 
Britain,  civil  list  of,  in  George  IPs  time, 

Ibid, 
Britain,  mischief  of  the  funding  system, 

ii,  42. 
Britain,  a  country  party  must  not  be  bot- 
tomed on  faction,  ii,  46. 
Britain,  bill  of  exclusion,  ii,  46,  49,  65. 
Britain,  army  of  in  Charles  IPs  time,  ii, 

59. 
Britain,  parliament  of  James  II  advanced 

to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  ii,  69. 
Britain,  settlement  of  the  crown  at  the 

revolution,  ii,  75. 
Britain,  arguments  for  an  hereditary  right 

to  the  crown,  ii,  81. 
Britain,  constitution  not  completely  set- 
tled at  the  revolution,  ii,  86. 
Britain,  designs  against  the  constitution, 

how  most  likely  to  be  carried  on,  ii, 

91,96. 
Britain,  cannot  lose  its  liberty  but  by  the 

fault  of  the  people,  ii.  111. 
Britain,  its  constitution   compared  with 

that  of  France,  ii,  139. 
Britain,   nothing   wanting  to   it  but  to 

secure  its  parliament  against  corrup- 
tion, ii,  147. 
Britain,  its  legislature  absolute,  but  not 

arbitrary,  ii,  ]50. 
Britain,  progress  of  its  down&U  depicted, 

ii,  151. 
Britain,   its  constitution   in  danger,   ii, 

153. 
Britain,  revenue  of,  at  the  revolutioo,  ii, 

156,  439. 
Britain,  power  of  the  crown  Incretied  by 


altering  the  constitution  of  the  revenue, 

ii,  IGO. 
Britain,  its  constitution  deserves  constant 

attention  and  care,  ii,  168. 
Britain,  too  little  regard  paid  to  education 

in,  ii,  190. 
Britain,  history  of  from  the  beginning  of 

the  sixteenth  century,  ii,  245, 257. 
Britain,  should   have   made   peace  with 

France,  ii,  302,  303. 
Britain,  its  constitution  and  character  al- 
tered, ii,  332. 
Britain,  progress  of  corruption  in,  ii,  356. 
Britain,  national  debt  of,  might  have  been 

paid  off,  ii,  373. 
Britain,  king  of,  should  be  a  patriot  for 

his  own  sake,  ii,  384. 
Britain,  interested  chiefly  in  commerce, 

ii,4I4. 
Britain,  how   far  the   people  should  be 

military,  ii,  418. 
Britain,  state  of  parties  at  the  accession 

of  George  I,  ii,  430. 
Britain,  state  of  parties  with  regard  to 

debts  and  taxes,  ii,  439. 
Britain,  origin  of  the  funding  system  in, 

ii,  443. 
Britain,  continental  acquisitions  injurious 

to,  ii,  444. 
Britnnny,  resolution  of  the  people  of,  i, 

342. 
Britons,  ancient,  ii,  108;  iv,  219. 
Bromley,  (Mr.)  Oxford*s  promise  to  him, 

i,  125. 
Brunchault,  ii,  216;  iv,  40. 
Brutus  (M.)  i,  186,  187;  iv,  377,  379. 
Bruyere  (La.)  iii,  333. 
Buckman,  iii,  300,  404. 
Buckingham,  Stafford,  duke  of,  i,  337. 
Buckingham,  Villiers,  duke  of,  i,  441, 442, 

443:  ii,  337. 
Bull  (Bish.)  iii,  272  note,  478,480. 
Burleigh  (Lord)  i,  202, 364, 372, 373,408; 

ii,  453. 
Burnet  (Bish.)  ii,  33,  47, 51,  332,  360. 
Busiris,  iii,  217. 
Butler  (Sam.)  iii,  518. 
Buys,  pensionary  of  Amsterdam,  i,  119, 

note,  ii,  307,  320. 
Byng  (Sir  Geo.)  i,  145. 


C. 


Cabal,  the  original,  ii,  38. 

Cabalists,  iii,  291. 

Cabbcrim,  iii,  268. 

Cadmus,  iii,  9,  338:  iv,  271. 

Cadmus  Milesius,  ii,  197. 

CfBsar,  i,  187, 188, 189,  305, 317;  ii,  104, 
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107,  123, 180,  360,  361,  423;  Hi,  388; 

iv,  219,  221. 
Cssar,  his  maiim  of  fat  people,  i,  491. 
Calais  given  up  to  tho  French,  i,  365, 

377. 
Calamus,  iv,  301. 
Caligula,  ii,  105. 
Callisthenes,  iii,  351. 
Callicrates,  iii,  99,  n. 
Calmet,  iii,  466. 
Calprcnade  (la)  iii,  300,  iv,  411. 
Calvin,  i,  176,  400;  ii,  242;  iii,  57, 59, 363, 

394;  iv,  77,  87,  90,  389. 
Calvinists,  iv,  91  note,  94. 
Cam  bray,  congress  of,  i,  247,  252,  253, 

286. 
Cambray,  treaty  of,  i,  251,  376. 
Camden,  i,  372,  381,  391. 
•    Camiliek,  Fimt  Vinon  of^  i,  236. 
Camillus,  i,  314. 
Cana,  miracle  at,  iv,  83. 
Canaan.    See  Chanaan. 
CandauluR,  ii,  198. 
Capet  (Uugoes)  ii,  133. 
Cappadocians,  i,  305;  ii,  107. 
Capua,  i,  495. 
Caracci  (Annibal)  i,  234. 
Caravaggio,  Ibid. 
Carncades,  i,  203;  iii,  304,  449,  254,  460; 

iv,  178,  277. 
Caroline  (Queen)  iii,  127. 
Carpocras,  iii,  432. 
Carpocratiaos,  iii,  516. 
Carthage,  i,  185,  495;  iv,  387,  38& 
Carthage,  council  of,  iii,  482. 
Carthaginians,  iii,  458;  iv,  306. 
Carthusians,  iv.  35. 
Carviiius  Ruga,  iv,  224. 
Casaubon,  ii,    180,    184;    iii,    411,   436, 

note;  iv,  81. 
Casiincr  (Prince)  ii,  442. 
Cussini,  iii,  353. 
CassiuH,  iv,  288. 

Castcl  Hlanco  (Count)  i,  156,  163. 
Castile,  liberties  of,  lost,  ii,  125,  128. 
Castor,  iii,  217  note. 
Castration,  iv,  231. 
Casuistry,  iii,  404;  iv,  103,  409,  482. 
Catharine  of  Arragon,  i,  350. 
Catharine  of  Mcdicis;  i  336,  367. 
Catiline,  ii,  3(jl. 
Calo,  the  elder,  i,  203;  ii,  360,  421;  iii, 

235;  iv,  221. 
Cato,  the  vounger,  i,  187, 195:  ii,  165,  361, 

421;  iv,'393. 
Catulus,  ii,  191. 
Cause,  what,  iii,  147. 
Causes,  iii,  1!)9. 
CauscM,  ditfcrent,  produce  similar  effects, 

ii,  465. 


Causes,  we  have  no  knowledge  of,  iii,  87. 

Causes,  final,  iii,  98  note. 

Cavaliers,  i,  408;  ii,  37. 

Cavendish  (Sir  Thomas)  i,  392. 

Cazales,ii,285. 

Cecrops,  iii,  236,  338;  iv,  220. 

Cclostinas  (Pope)  iii,  510  note. 

Celibacy,  iv,  231. 

Celsus,  iii,  256,  267,  514;  iv,  316. 

Celts,  i,  318  note;  iv,  204. 

Censorinus,  ii,  196,  485. 

Censors,  i,  303. 

Ccorles,  ii,  140. 

Cepheos,  iii,  236. 

Cerdon,  iii,  432,  524. 

Ceremonies,  not  historical  docaments,  iii, 

23. 
Ceremonies,  reason  of,  iii,  250. 
Ceres,  iii,  256. 

Cerinthus,  iii,  422,  432;  iv,  7. 
Cervantes,  iii,  300. 
Chseremon,  iii,  340,  341. 
Chaldeans,  ii,  480;  iii,  262,  255,  344,  36^ 

iv,3l7. 
Chamillard,ii,307. 
Chanaan,  remarks  on  Noah's  curse  of,  ii, 

209;  iii,  349. 
Chanaan,  right  of  the  Jews  to  the  land 

of,  iv,  207,  241. 
Chance,  ii,  1R6;  iii,  148;  iv,  244. 
Chaos,  ii,  497;  iii,  339. 
Character,  discernment  of,  of  great  ue  to 

ministers,  ii,  49. 
Charlemagne,  i,  426;  ii,  135;  iii,  504;  iv, 

52,  56. 
Charles  I,  i,  394,  395,  420,  443;   ii,  30, 

257,  336;  iii,  149. 
Charles    I,  the    Pretender's    expressioof 

respecting^  him,  i,  172. 
Charles  1,  trod  in  the  steps  of  his  father, 

i,  443. 
Charles  I,  thought  himself  defending  his 

own  rights,  while  he  invaded  the  peo* 

pie's,  i,  444. 
Charles  1,  lays  aside  parliaments,  i,  445, 
Charles  I,  stirs  up  the  Scots,  i,  446. 
Charles    1,  imprudent  treatment  of  the 

last  parliament,  i&t(f. 
Charles  1,  many  of  his  adherents  did  not 

adopt  his  principles,  ii,  43. 
Charles  H,  i,  308,  425;  ii,  44,  154. 
Charles  11,  his  exile  made  him  a  papist, 

i,  174;  ii,  31. 
Charles  II,  his  character,  i,  174;  ii,  64. 
Charles  II,  his  impolitic  conduct,  i,  218; 

ii,  265. 
Charles  II,  popery  had  a  bad  influence 

on  him,  ii,  34. 
Charles  II,  state  of  parties  at  the  meeting 

of  his  first  parliament,  ii,  37. 
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Charles  IT,  enabled  to  appeal  to  his  peo- 
ple a|?aiii8t  his  parliament,  ii,  55. 

Charles  II,  his  army,  ii,  59. 

Charles  II,  takes  away  the  charters  of 
corporations,  if,  60. 

Charles  II,  his  designs  bad,  ii,  63,266. 

Charles  II,  attempts  against  the  consti- 
tution, ii,  97. 

Charles  II  of  Spain,  i,  230;  ii,  260. 

Charles  V  of  Spain,  ii,  125,  128,  253, 
291. 

Charles  VII  of  France,  ii.  24.3,  336. 

Charles  VIII  of  France,  ii,  244. 

Charles  IX  of  France,  i,  382. 

Charles  Martel,  ii,  135;  iii,  494;  iv,  52. 

Charles  Blois,  i,  323,  342. 

Charms,  iii,  263. 

Charondas,  iii,  223,  231. 

Charron,  ii,  354;  ii,  208;  iii,  396,  443, 
445. 

Charters  of  corporations  taken  away  by 
Charles  11,  ii,  60. 

Chartres  (Francis)  iv,  384. 

Chartres  (Vidame  of)  i,  390. 

Chaussery  (Madllo  de)  i,  149,163. 

Chemistry,  iii,  87. 

Cheucum,  iv,  265. 

Chievrcs,  minister  of  Charles  V  of  Spain, 
ii,  129. 

Childeric,  ii,  133,  135;  iv,  53. 

Chilo,  Marcellus  assassinated  by,  i,  187 
note. 

China,  northern  passagfe  to,  iii,  207. 

Chinese,  ii,  182,  472,  482;  iii,  8,  312, 330, 
344;  iv,  264,  466. 

Chinese,  government  of  the,  iv,  473. 

Christ,  iii,  3!)9;  iv,  7,43,237. 

Christian  IV  of  Denmark,  ii,  255. 

Christianity,  i,  175;  iii,  381,  396,  417;  iv, 
25.  1 72.  237, 243,  284, 295, 307. 

Christianity,  general  benevolence  and  oni* 
versal  charity,  its  characteristics,  i, 
175. 

Christianity,  its  professors  always  anima- 
ted with  a  contrary  spirit.  Ibid* 

Christianity,  its  different  sects  particu- 
larly embittered  against  each  other. 
Ibid. 

Christianity,  church  of  England  most 
tolerant,  i,  176. 

Christianity,  weakened  by  disputes,  ii, 
232. 

Chrintianity  corrupted,  iii.  55. 

Christi'-inity,  analysis  of,  iii,  396,  417. 

Christiinity,  causes  of  the  multiplication 
of  beets,  iii,  461,  464,  485. 

Christianity,  claim  to  universal  property 
in  favor  of  the  faithful,  iii,  492. 

Christianity,  propogntion  of,  iii,  498. 

Christians,  iv,  380,  400. 


Chronology  of  the  Old  Testament  imper- 
fect, ii,  206. 

Chronology  of  the  Old  Testament  assisted, 
though  imperfectly  by  profane,  ii,  207. 

Chronology,  ancient,  iii,  220;  iv,  192. 

Chrysippus,  i,  198;  iii,  243,  244,  294;  iv, 
153,  323. 

Chrysostom,  (St.)  iii,  60,  63,  139,  439;  iv, 
13,  77,  81,  98  note. 

Church,  Eastern,  iv,  36. 

Church  of  England,  iv,  90,  92,  note,  480. 

Church  of  England,  most  tolerant,  i,  176, 
ii,  33. 

Church  of  England,  rise  of,  i,  351, 399. 

Church  of  England,  firmly  established,  i, 
401. 

Church  of  England,  temper  of,  toward 
dissenters,  ii,  25. 

Church  of  Rome,  i,  345;  iii,  496;  iv,  36 
51,  75,  480,  482. 

Church  of  Rome,  most  intolerant,  i,  176. 

Church  of  Rome,  its  exertions  against 
that  of  England,  i,  401. 

Church  and  king  improperly  joined  to- 
gether, ii,  32. 

Church  and  state  connection  between  iii, 
485;  iv,  27. 

Church,  wealth  of  the,  iii,  493. 

Cicero,  i,  189,  190,  197,  292,  305;  ii,  42, 
165,  185,  221, 227,  332,  354,  366,  367, 
368,  421,  484;  iii,  45,  67,96,  99,  note, 

137,  140,  145,  160,  204,  205,  208,  211, 
217,  note,  220,  234,  235,  236,  243,  271, 
273,  275,  276,  288,  302,  304,  324,  327, 
399,  400,  403,  406,  407,  409,  449,  455. 
460,477,497;  iv,  147,152,  164,  165, 
170,  179,  224,  227,  261,  274,  277,  281, 
348,441,475. 

Cimbri,  ii,  191. 

Cimmerians,  ii,  474. 

Cimon,  i,  500,  501, 

Civil  list  established,  i,  42.5;  ii,  157. 

Civil  list,  amount  of,  at  different  times. 
ii,  39. 

Civil  List,  affords  the  means  of  corrup- 
tion, ii,  161. 

Clarendon  (Lord)  i,  420,  433,  442,  443, 
445,  460;  ii,  32,  33,  38,  51,  179,  234, 
246. 

Cliirence  (Duke  of)  i,  337. 

Clarke  (Dr.  Sam.)  iii,  379,  446;  iv,  131, 

138,  154,  247,  254,  261,  268,  279,  283, 
293,  296,  299,  301,  311,  319,  354,  371, 
375,  391,  397,  401,  403, 405,  407, 415. 
436,  445,  475. 

Clarke  (Mr.  George)  ii,  261. 
Claudius  (Cinp.)  li,  378. 
Cladius  Quintus,  iv,  322. 
Cleanthes,  ii,  178,  485,  495. 
Clemency,  requires  bounds,  ii,  398, 
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Clemeni,  iii,  59,  214,  231,  240,  433,  458, 

473,481. 
Clement  VII  (Pope)  i,  351. 
aement  XI,  iv,  278. 
Clcrc(Le}ii,  145. 
Clerify,  iii,  5,  51,  56,  233,  485,  494;  iv, 

25,  63,  261,  274,  412,  436,  479. 
Clergy,  two  thoasund  expelled  ia  one  day 

for  nonconformity,  ii,  35. 
Clergy,  how  history  should  be  studied  by, 

ii,  230. 
Clermont,  council  of,  iv,  71. 
Cleves  (Duke  of)  i,  434. 
Clifford  (Lord)  minister  of  Charles  II.  ii, 

40,  98. 
Clitomachu9,  iii,  449. 
Clock,  examined  by  Hottentots,  iii,  281. 
Clodius  (Licinius)  ii,  225. 
Clodiu8(Pub.)  i,  189. 
Clovis,  ii,  133. 
,  Clubs  at  Rome,  ii,  360. 
Cobham  (Lord)  i,  430. 
Codex  Alcxandrinus,  ii,  175. 
Codrus,  ii,  193. 
Cohesion,  iii,  173. 
Colbert,  ii,  259. 
Culcman,  ii,  46,  52. 
Colonisation,  iv,  204. 
Collins,  iv,  333. 
Columbus,  iv,  147. 
Comites  ex  pie  be,  ii,  140. 
Commanding,  example  the  best  mode  of, 

i,  403. 
Commerce,  i,  373,  376. 
Commerce,  progress  of,  in  Britain,  Ibid. 
Commerce,  the  chief  interest  of  Britain,  ' 

ii,  414. 
Commerce,  essentia!  to  the  Dutch,  ii,  415. 
Commines  (Phillip  of)  ii,  243. 
Commodus  (Kmperor)  iii,  494.  ! 

Commonweallhsmrn,  i,  408.  ■ 

Communion.     See  Eucharist  | 

Communities,  iv,  187,  189. 
Concrete  terms,  iii,  1*20;  iv,  126. 
Condd  (Prince  of)  i,  391;  ii,  263. 
Confession,  iii,  414. 
Confucius,  iii,  311;  iv,  264,  372. 
Confusion  of  long-uee,  iii,  353. 
Conscience,  liberty  of,  i,  115. 
Constance,  council  of,  ii,  241. 
Constantine,  i,  175;  ii,  117,  216;  iii,  497; 

iv,  9,  16,25,30,54.  \ 

Constantine  Porphyrogcnites,  ii,  224. 
Constantinople,  council  of,  iv,  85.  | 

Constitution,  free,  can  never  bo  destroyed 

by  a  spirit  of  liberty,  i,  297. 
Constitution,  not  to  be  confounded  with 

government,  ii,  88. 
Constitution,   h.is   been  destroyed   by  a 

house  of  commons,  ii,  131. 


Constitution,  on  what  its  freedom  depends , 

ii,  3.93. 
Constitution,  BriUsh,  i,  332,  413;  i^  9,  80, 

85,106,115. 
Constitution,  British,  attacks  on,  ii,  69. 
Constitution,    British,    designs    against, 

how  moRt  likely  to  be  carried  on,  ii, 

91,96,151. 
Constitution,  British,  opposite  doctrines 

pretended  to  be  built  on  it,  ii,  113. 
Constitution,  iU  superiority  to  otliera,  ii, 

119. 
Constitution,  British  and   French  com- 
pared, ii,  139. 
Constitution.  British,  wants  nothing  but  a 

parliament  secured  against  corruption, 

ii,  147. 
Constitution,  British,  in  danger,  ii,  152. 
Constitution,  British,   deserves   constaot 

attention  and  care,  ii,  168. 
Constitution,  British,  altered,  ii,  333. 
Constitution  unigenitus,  iv,  481. 
Constitutionists,  ii,  168. 
Contingencies,  iv,  429,  436. 
Controversy,  iii,  55,  113. 
Conventicles  suppressed  by  law,  ii,  34. 
Conversation,  iii,  112,  113. 
Conybeare  (Dr.)  iii,  389;  iv,  190. 
Copernicus,  ii,  495;  iii,  94,  366. 
Caroebus,  ii,  197. 
Caretas,  iii,  137. 
C^irinlh,  iv,  387,  388. 
Cornbury  (Lord)  Leiten  to,  ii,  173. 
Cornwallid  (Sir  C.)  i,  433. 
Corporations,  their  charters  taken  away 

by  Charles  II,  ii,  60,  9«. 
Corruption,   a   certain    degree    of,    must 

destroy  liberty,  i,  232. 
Corruption,  said  by  some  to  be  necessary 

to  government,  i,  306;  ii,  167. 
Corruption,  last  symptoms  of  dving  liber- 
ty, i,  306. 
Corruption,  a    common  resource  of  bad 

ministers,  ii,  22. 
Corruption,    may   be   emyloycd    by  any 

bungler,  Ibid. 
Corruption,  attempted  toward    a  parlia- 
ment in  vain,  ii,  41. 
Corruption,  most  dangerous  to  liberty,  ii, 

61. 
Corruption,  necessary  to  rouse  ourselves 

ajTi'inst,  ii,  167. 
Corruption,    progress   of,    in    Britain,  ii, 

356. 
Corruption,  every  entrance  to,  cannot  be 

closed,  ii,  364. 
Coste  iv   239. 
Colta,'  iii,    145    note,  146,  386,  460;  iv, 

181,  19-2,  282,  329,  369,  375,  382,  39L 
Councils,  iv,  16,  77,  78. 
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Coanciln,   See    under    their    respective 

namet. 
Country,  many  voluntary  exiles  from,  i, 

183. 
Coontry,  love  of  it  not  paramount  to  rea- 

800,  i,  184. 
Country,  Heaven,  a  wise  man's,  i,  185. 
Country,  to  serve,  a  real  duty,  ii,  358. 
Cowel,  i,  419. 
Cowley,  iii,  149. 
Cowper  (E^rl)  offered  the  chaDceUorship 

by  Oxford,  i,  125. 
Coya-Mama-Oella'Huaco,  iii,  8. 
Craftsman,  ii,  15. 
Craflsman,  led  men  to  think  and  talk  on 

public  affairs,  i,  295. 
Craflsman,  defended,  i,  447,  456. 
Craflsman,  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  cod- 

stitution,  ii,  15. 
Cnggs  (Mr.)  i,  165  note;  ii,  306. 
Craggs,  Lord   Stair's  letter   to  him,  i, 

179. 
Cranmer,  i,  351. 
Crantor,  iii,  448;  iv,  277. 
Crassus,  ii,  361. 
Crates,  iii,  448;  iv,  277. 
Catylus,  iii,  288. 
Creation  of  the  world,  ii,  495. 
Creatures  superior  to  man,  iii,  325. 
Crequi,  ii,  268. 

Criticism,  Pope's  essay  on,  ii,  220. 
Critolaus,  iv,  387. 
CnBsus,  i,  495;  iv,  384. 
Croisades,  iii.  215;  iv,  70. 
Cromwell,  ii,  187,257,261. 
Cronus,  iii,  .528. 

Crown,  honor  of  sacred,  i,  488,  489. 
Crown  of  Britain  conferred  by  the  voice 

of  the  people,  i,  510. 
Crown,  means  of^  increasing  the  power 

of  the,  ii,  160,187. 
Crozat,  iv,  278. 
Crusades,  iii,  215;  iv,  70. 
Ctesias,  ii,  199,  473,  488. 
Cud  worth  (Dr.)  ii,  508;  iii,  53,  65,  67, 

73,  122,  218,  256,  261,  267,  274,  note, 

284,  309,  339,  344,  347,  532;  iv,  112, 

119,  128, 
Cueva  (la)  ii,  336. 
Cumberland,  iv,  156, 165,  188,  218. 
Cunning,  not  wisdom,  ii}  370, 399. 
Curio,  ii,  422. 

Cursory  Observatory  i,  312,  313. 
Custodes  pagani,  ii,  140. 
Custom,  iii,  373. 
Customs,  iv,  243. 
Customs  received,  to  be  complied  with  to 

a  certain  point,  ii,  173. 
Cyprian  (St.)  iii,  57,  478,  482;  iv,  19,  62, 

216. 


Cylo,  iii,  231. 

Cyril  (St.)  ii,  202;  iii,  37,  63,  501  note, 

510  note;  iv,  101  note. 
Cyrus,  i,  474;  ii,  180, 198,  211;  iii,  30. 


D. 


Dacicr,  iii,  279,  282,  284,  301. 

Dtemons,  iii,  255,  262,  263. 

Daily  Courant,  i,  309. 

Danaus,  iii,  338. 

Danby  (Earl  oO  ii.  44. 

Daniel  (Perc)  iii,  293. 

Dariu9,  i,  474. 

Darius  Hystaspin,  his  ambition  for  oni- 

versal  empire,  i,  496. 
Dartmouth  (Lord)   Oxford's  promise   to 

him,  i,  125. 
Datis,  i,  497. 
Davila,  ii,  228. 
Deageant,  i,  431. 
Death,  iv,  373, 
Debt  public,  extreme  frugality  necenaiy 

to  discharge,  ii,  457. 
Debt  public,  requires  reform  of  aboBet, 

Ibid. 
Decii,  ii,  193,  219. 
Dccius  (Emperor)  iii,  494 
Defence  of  the  Inquiry^  Answer  to,  i,  261. 
Defence,  a  man  may  be  restricted  in,  by 

regard  to  others,  i,  466. 
Definitions,  iii,  117. 
Deiotarus,  iv,  460. 
Deities,  pretended  intercourBe  with,  iii, 

223. 
Dejoces,  iv,  191. 

Dclany  (Dr.)  iii,  413,479;  iv,  299. 
Delos,  its  sacred  treasure  seized  by  Peri- 
cles, i,  506. 
Delphi,  oracle  of,  iii,  137. 
Deluge,  ii,  202,  471,  489. 
Deluge,  of  Ogyges,  ii,  196,  472. 
Deluges,  various,  ii,  472. 
Demorca  (Bish.)  iv,  28,  n. 
Demetrius  Phalerus,  i,  199;  iv,  324. 
Demetrius  the  Cynic,  iv,  437. 
Demiurgus,  iii,  523. 
Democracy,  i,  297;  ii,  120. 
Democritus,  iii,  92,  100, 138,  145,  181, 

271,287,294,296,528. 
Demosthenes,  ii,  366,  367. 
Denmark,  ii,  248. 
Derham  (Dr.  W.)  iii,  279;  iv,  33a 
Descartes,  ii,  360,  495,  485;  iii,  74,  75, 

93,  95,   164,  170,  184,  185,  191, 195, 

201,  280,  301,  316,  378;  iv,  112,  349, 

415. 
Deucalion,  ii,  471. 
Deux  Ponts.    See  Zueybrueeken. 
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Devil  iii  524. 

Diagoras.  iii,  245,  271,  367;  iv,  276,  381. 

Diccarchus,  ii,  476. 

Dictionary-makers,  ii,  174. 

Diet  of  Ratisbon,  i,  488. 

Vigby  (Lord)  i,  439. 

Digression,  iii,  44. 

Dillon  (Mr.)  i,  163. 

Diodorns  Siculus,  i,  318,  n.,  395,  n.;  ii, 

185,  199.  475,  477,  480;  iii,  215,  219, 

222,234,202;  iv,  182,219. 
Diogenes,  i,  196;  iii,  453;  iv,  124, 387, 4?9. 
Diogenes   Laertius,  ii,  484;  iii,  96;  232, 

237,  260,  274,  275,  277,  282,  289,  296, 

449;  iv,  222,  265,  273. 
Dion  Cassius  i,  317;  ii,  227;  iii,  388. 
Dionysius  Halicarn.  ii,  177,  226;  iii,  265; 

iv,222. 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  iii,  311. 
Dionysius  ttie  elder,  i,  362;  iii,  302;  iv, 

386. 
Dionysius  the  Sycthian  abbot,  ii,  67. 
Dionynius  the  younger,  ii,  381;  iii,  302. 
Diotrepes,  iv,  47. 
Discourse,  iii,  135. 
Dispensing  power,  attempts  to  introduce, 

ii,  35. 
Dbsenters,   intention   of  the   torics   to- 

\yards  them,  i,  1 15. 
Dissenters,  temper  of  the  churchmen  to- 
wards, ii,  25. 
Dissenters,  as  a  body,  whigs,  ii,  26. 
Dissenters,  more  intolerant  than  church- 

men,  ii,  33. 
Dissenters,  their  share  in  the  restoration, 

ii,  34. 
Dissenters,  made  the  tools  of  the  papists, 

ii,  35. 
Dissenters,  their  conduct  after  the  disso- 
lution of  Clmrlcs  IPs  long  purliamenl, 

ii,  62. 
Dissenters,   their    culpable     conduct   in 

James  IPs  time,  ii,  70. 
Dissertation  upon  Parties^  ii,  5. 
Dissimul.itioii,  ii,  400. 
Dithcists,  iii,  265;  523. 
Dithyrambic  poets,  iii,  301. 
Divide  and   govern,  only  case  where  the 

the  maxini  is  applicable,  ii,  12. 
Divide  and  govern,  requires  some  talent, 

ii,  22. 
Divination,  iii,  243,  2G3,  459, 
Divines,  iii,  5,  51,  113,  206,  511;  iv,  315, 

343,  35;>,  374. 
Divorce,  iii,  408;  iv,  223. 
Dodon.i,  oracle  at,  iii,  218. 
Dodvvell  (Dr.)  iv,  62. 
Dogmatism,  iii,  304. 
Dogmatists,  iii,  450. 
Dolabclla,  ii,  361. 


Domestic  spoilcrf  more  dangeroas  to  lib- 
erty than  foreign  invaders,  i,  506. 

Dominick(St)ii,240. 

Domitian,  ii,  378. 

Douuy,  popish  seminaries  for  edocating 
English  youths  at,  i,  401. 

Doubt,  iii,  55. 

Draco,  iv,  16.3,  191. 

Drake  (Sir  Francis)  i,  392. 

Dreams,  iii,  160, 243. 

Druids,  ii,  484;  iii,  458. 

Drusus,  ii,  185;  iv,  377, 387. 

Duad,  iii,  524. 

Dudley,  i,  345,  346. 

Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  i,  377. 

Duels,  iii,  150. 

Dulia,  iii,  256,261. 

Dunkirk,  i,  334. 

Dunkirk,  fate  of,  ii,  37,  261. 

Dupin,  iv,  338. 

Dutch,  the  only  one  of  our  allies  that 
shared  the  burthen  of  the  war,  i,  116. 

Dyas,  iv,  317. 


E. 


Earth  and  water,  their  delivery  evidence 

of  homage,  i,  497. 
East  India  Company,  had  nothing  to  fear 

from  the  tories,  i,  116. 
East  India  Company,  its  trade  said  to  be 

endangered   by   the  Vienna  treaty,  i, 

265. 
Easter,  iii,  414,  519. 
Ebion,  iv,  7. 
Ecclesiastical  government  of  Europe  from 

the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

ii,  239. 
Eeclesiaritical  government  not  necessary 

to  religion,  iii,  233,  486. 
Elcctics,  iii,  419,  473. 
Ecliptic,  ii,  497. 
Edgar,  ii,  90. 

Education,  ii,  190;  iii,  373;  iv,  433. 
Edward  I,  i,  319. 
Edward  II,  i,  319,  323. 
Edward  III,  i,  320,  322;  ii,280. 
Edward  IV,  i,  335,  341;  ii,  147,  243.336. 
Edward  VI,  i,  216,  355,  365,  399;  ii,  24:2. 
Effect,  iii,  199. 
Etfccts,    siniilar,    produced    by    similar 

causes,  ii,  465. 
Effial  (Marsh,  d')  i,  152  note. 
Egyptians,  i,  3:)5;  ii,   185,  476,  483;  iii, 

ii21,  233,  239,  262,  265,  266,  287,  337, 

366,  524,  521;  iv,  192,  200. 
Egyptus,  iv,  200. 
Eicton,  iii,  527. 
Elcatic  sect  of  philosophers,  iii,  299. 
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Election,  iii,  385  note,  519;  iv,  24. 
Eleustnian  mysteries,  iii,  246,  256. 
Elias,  Apocalypse  of,  iii,  481. 
Elizabeth,  i,  202,  216,  217, 336,  381,  382, 

242,412.424,461. 
Elizabeth,   greneral   observations  on  her 

reign,  i,  216. 
Elizabeth,  principle  of  her  conduct,  i, 

356. 
Elizabeth,  her  reign  particalarly  deserves 

to  be  studied,  i,  363. 
Elizabeth,  suited  her  conduct  to  the  na. 

ture  of  our  government,  i,  364. 
Elizabeth,  disadvantages  under  which  she 

began  her  reign,  i,  364. 
Elizabeth,  all  these  surmounted,  i,  367. 
Elizabeth,  cause  of  her  success,  i,  368. 
EUizabeth,  her  conduct  towards  her  peo- 
ple, i,  369. 
Elizibeth,  with  respect  to  parties,  i,  371, 

430. 
Elizabeth^s  economy,  i,  373. 
£lizabetli*8  conduct  towards  foreign  pow- 
ers, i,  377.  430. 
Elizabeth  declining  to  marry,  i,  378. 
Elizabeth  would  not  be  connected  with 

the   continent    by   having   dominions 

there,  i,  379. 
^    Elizabeth,  chose  always  to  treat  for  her. 

self,  i,  380. 
Elizabeth,  her  method  of  redressing  her 

subjects,  i,  384. 
£lizabeth*M  policy  with  respect  to  Scot. 

land,  i,  3'^8. 
Elizabeth,  with  respect  to  the  continental 

powers,  i,  389. 
Elizabeth  made  a  treaty  with  the  United 

States,  i.  391. 
Elizabeth,  her   treatment  of  sectaries,  i, 

430. 
Elizabeth,  queen  of  Edward  IV,  i,  336. 
Eloquence,  ii,  336. 
Emanations,  iii,  290. 
Emcpli,  iii,  527. 
Empedocles,  iii,  262,  293,  294. 
Emperor,  his  close  alliance  with  Spain, 

i,  252. 
Emperor,  the  conduct  of  France  first  led 

to  this,  i,  254. 
Emperor,  our  conduct  threw  Spain  into 

his  hand:*,  i,  255. 
Emperor,  his  ships  allowed  to  enter  the 

Spanish  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  i, 

266. 
Emperor,  said  to  have  engaged  to  assist 

Spain  in  recovering  Gibraltar,  i,  268. 
Emperor,  supposed  to  have  promised  the 

restoration  of  the  Pretender,  i,  269. 
Empemr,   his    engagement  wile  Spain 

jostified,  i,  281. 
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Emperor,  impolitic  conduct,  ii,  279,  459. 
Kmpson,  i,  3'15.  346. 
Enemies,  love  of.  iii,  401,  407. 
England,  Remarkt  on  the  Hittory  of,  i, 

292. 
England,  advantage  of  its  union  with 

Scotland,  i,  389. 
See  Britain. 

Englishman,  Steele*s,  i,  202. 
Enguerand  de  Marigny,  ii.  137,  138. 
Ennius,  iii,  276. 
Enquiry,  Answer  to  the  Defence  of  the,  i, 

261. 
Entelekia,  iii,  167. 
Enthusiasm,  iii,  416. 
Epaminondas.  ii,  219. 
Epernon  (Duke  of)  i,  229. 
Ephoras,  ii.  198. 
Epictetus,  iii,  406. 
Epicureans,  iii,  150;  iv,  411,  441. 
Epicurus,  i,  197;  ii,  179, 485;  iii,  181,330, 

449, 452,  45.3,  460;  iv,  258,  322,  372. 
Epimenides,  ii,  484. 
Epiphanius,  iii,  273  note,  350,  432,  535 

iv,  12. 
Equality,  iv,  196. 
Erasmus,  i,  181   note,  192;  ii,   178;  iii, 

53,  56.  64,  273  note,  470,  478,  512; 

iv.  6. 8,  12,  22, 26.  81. 92  note,  99, 105. 
Eratosthenes,  ii,  197,  476;  iv,  314. 
Erectheus,  iii.  338. 
Ergamenes.  iii,  234. 
Error,  inspired  by  authority,  confirmed 

by  habit,  but  not  stable,  ii,  43. 
Error,  plea  for  continuing,  iii,  53. 
Error,  propagation  of,  iii,  233. 
Erua  Armcnms,  iii,  289;  iv,  317,  455. 
Esdras,  ii,  201,  479;  iii,  18,  30,  291;  ir, 

284. 
Esdras,  the  same  with  Malaehi,  ii,  207. 
EsMnye  addre$$ed  to    Alexander  Pope^ 

Esq,,  iii.  40.  65,  207,  331,  373. 
Essaye,  Minvtes  of,  iv.  111. 
Eiiscnces,  iv,  117  note. 
Essen ians,  iii,  408;  iv,  33. 
Essex  (Earl  of)  i,  372,  40a 
Estrados  (Marsh,  d*)  ii,  38,  261. 
Estrccs  (Abb^  d*)  i,  153  note. 
Eternity  of  rewards  and  paniahmenta, 

iv,  441,446.474. 
Ethelred,  iii,  392. 
Ethics,  iii,  79,  81,  398;  iv,  119,  138, 

145. 
Ethiopians,  see  ^thiopiana. 
Etrurians,  i,  185;  ii,  484. 
fJubulus,  ii,  480. 
Eucharist,  iii,  246,  409,  410;  iv,  80,  84, 

93,  99. 
Eudoxus,  iii,  341,  365. 
Eugene  (Prince)  ii,  295,  309, 317, 46a 
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EuDomiana,  iii,  230;  iv,  154,  274. 

Eupolemus,  iii,  214. 

Euripides,  ii,  420. 

Europe^  Plan  for  a  General  HiBtory  of, 
ii,  335. 

Europe,  Asiatic  emiffrants  to,  i,  185, 
186. 

Europe,  its  interests  divided  by  the  re- 
formation, i,  21 6. 

Europe,  chimerical  project  of  dividing,  i, 
403. 

Europe,  ecclefliastieal  gfovernraent  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
ii,240. 

Europe,  civil  history  of,  from  that  time, 
ii,  243. 

Europe,  state  o(^  from  the  Pyreneon  treaty 
to  the  revolution,  ii,  253. 

Europe,  history  of,  from  the  revolution, 
ii,  27G. 

Europe,  view  of^  in  the  aizteenth  cen- 
tury, ii,  335. 

Europe,  view  of,  in  the  seventeenth  oen- 
tury,  Jfrid, 

Eurytion,  ii,  90. 

EuHcbius,  i,  201;  ii,  175,  200,  202,  475, 
476,  480;  iii,  10,  12,  21,  214,  252, 260, 
332,  347,  350,  355,  395  note,  473,  474, 
483  note,  505;  iv,  13,  15,  30,  33,  65, 
note.  314. 

Eulychius,  iv,  17. 

Evangelists,  iii,  421. 

Evidence,  ii,  467;  iii,  386,  390. 

Evil,  moral  and  physical,  ii,  464;  iv,  317, 
327,  365. 

Evil,  origin  of,  iii,  26.5. 

Evodius,  iii,  4<). 

Example,  ii,  177,  182,  184. 

Example  frequently  does  more  mischief 
than  the  sin  itnclf,  ii,  165. 

Example,  the  world  lis  jiehool,  and  hiH- 
tory  and   experience   the   masters,  ii, 

ny. 

Example,  generally  complete  as  it  ap- 
pears in  history,  ii,  185. 

Example,  particular  must  he  applied  with 
caution  and  judgment,  ii,  191. 

Excise,  elections  influenced  by  officers  of, 
ii,  159. 

Excommunication,  iv,  482,  486. 

Executive  power,  should  have  no  control 
over  the  legislative,  i,  306. 

Exile,  Reflections  vpon,  i,  181. 

Exile,  what  it  reully  is,  i,  183. 

Exile,  some  advantages  due  to,  i,  198. 

Exode  of  the  Israelites,  iv,  205. 

Experience,  ii,  179,  183;  iii,  87,  105. 

Experience,  its  imperfections,  iii,  182. 

Experiment,  iii,  87. 

Extension,  iii,  170. 


Extremes  to  be  aroided,  i,  919. 
Ezekiel,  ii,  495;  iv,  407. 


F. 


Fabius  Mazimus,  ii,  156. 

Fable,  ii,  212. 

Fabricius,  i,  192. 

Faction,  i,  297, 298,  304, 337;  ii,  11. 

Faction,  spirit  of  liberty  confounded  with, 

i,  304. 
Faction,  bow   diiitingaifhable  from  the 

true  spirit  of  liberty,  i,  305. 
Faction,  exerted  for  the  crown  is  well 

as  against  it,  i,  310,  393,  447. 
Faction,  evil  consequences  of,  i,  329. 
Faction,  standing  armies  easily  made  in- 
struments of,  i,  341. 
Faction,  answerable  for  the  civil  war,  i, 

447. 
Faction,  is  the  bane  of  the  best  of  parlies, 

ii,  48. 
Faith,  iii,  416;  iv,  23,  480. 
Faith,  articles  of,  iii,  417. 
Falkland  (Lord)  i,  310. 
Fallofroan,  iv,  311,  360. 
Falsehood,  rendered  probable  to  many  bjr 

long,  uniform  positive  affirmation,  ii, 

117. 
Fanaticism,  ir,  295,  296. 
Fantastical  ideas  and  notions,  iii,  159. 
Faqoiers,  iv,  35. 
Fate,  iv,  389. 

Fathers  of  the  church,  iii,  56. 
Faustus  tlie  Manichean,  iii,  337. 
Fell  (Bish.)  iii,  484  note. 
Ferdinand,  emperor  of  Germany,  i,  404, 

435,  438,  440;  ii,  242, 253,  336. 
Ferdinand,  of  Naples,  ii,  192. 
Ferdinand,  of  Spain,  i,  215,  307;  ii,  129, 

181,336. 
Festivals,  not  historic  documents,  iii,  23. 
Feuillade  (Duke  de  la)  ii,  311. 
Fielding  (Margery)  i,  163. 
Figurative  style,  iii,  128. 
Figures,  iv,  311. 

Filmer,  iii,  489;  iv,  183,  187,  193,  199 
Final  Answer  to  Remarks  on  the  Crafts- 

man'^s  Vindication,  i,  460. 
Final  causes,  ii,  462:  iv,  394,  402,  423. 
First  Vision  of  Camilick,  i,  236. 
Fleury  (Cardmal)  i,  250. 
Flight,  not  always  a  proof  of  guilt,  i, 

549. 
Florida,  iv,  198. 
Flota,  Spanish,  i,  497. 
Foe,  iii,  322,  382;  iv,  8,  194,  266,  267, 

312. 
Fog*8  Journal,  i,  307. 
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Fohi,  ii,  486;  iii,  8,  344,  345,  464;  It, 

265. 
FonUnelle,  iii,  195, 197, 199,  301, 334. 
Force,  iii,  153. 
Fortune,  iii,  149;  iv,  380. 
Foster  (James)  iii,  62. 
Fouquet  (Pero)  iii,  352. 
Fragments,  or  MinuUt  of  Esiayt,  iv.  111. 
Fragrance,  iii,  284. 
France,  conduct  of  with  reepect  to  the 

Pretender,  i,  130,  139, 155. 
ranee,  application  to,  by  the  Jacobitea, 

i.  139. 
France,  application  to,  answered,  i,  143. 
France,  new  government  of,  i,  141;  ii, 

235. 
France,  foundations  of  the  grandeur  of, 

i,  215. 
France  affronts  Spain,  i,  250, 254,  274. 
France,  conduct  o^  injurious  to  Britain, 

1,257. 
France,  conquest  of,  undertaken  by  Ed- 
ward III,  i,  322. 
France,  our  possessions  in,  lost,  i,  365, 

377. 
France,  ancient  government  of,  ii,  132, 

139. 
France,  history  of,  in  the  beginning  of 

the  tenth  century,  ii,  243. 
France,  history  of,  continued,  ii,  257, 276. 
France,  cruelties  exercised  by,  ii,  272. 
France  rather  weakened  than  strength- 

ened  by  accessions  of  territory,  ii,  302. 
France,  its  government  disadvantageous 

to  commerce,  ii,  414. 
France,   its   recovery   from    distress    in 

Henry  IV*s  time,  ii,  449. 
France,  not  so  much  exhausted  by  war  as 

we,  ii,  452. 
France,  its  strong  frontier,  ii,  453. 
Ste  Louis  XIV,  and  Utrecht,  treaty  ofl 
Francis  (Saint)  iv,  318. 
Francis  I,  i,  351;  ii,  241,244,  254. 
Francis  II,  i,  381. 
Franciscans,  iv,  318. 
Franklin  (Mr.)  i,  325  note. 
Franks,  ii,  124,  133;  iv,  204. 
Frederick,  elector  palatine,  i,  405,  435, 

440. 
Frederick  I  (Emp.)  iv,  73. 
Frederick  II  (Bmp.)  Ibid, 
Frederick  I  of  Denmark,  ii,  248. 
Freeholder,  Addison's,  i,  20^ 
Freethinking,  iii,  54,  55. 
Freewill,  iii,  519,  iv,  23. 
French,  very  ignorant  of  English  affairs, 

i,  153. 
Friends  turning  enemies,  a  severe  blow, 

i,  113. 
Friendship,  iv,  164. 


Frilingi,  ii,  140. 

Froissart,  i,  320. 

Funds,  facilitate  the  means  of  corruption, 
ii,  41,  164. 

Funds,  mischiefs  o(^  ii,  157,  163, 187. 

Funds,  origin  of  the  system  of,  ii,  443. 

Funds,  reduction  of  interest  in,  recom- 
mended, ii,  454. 

Furstcnberg  (Cardinal)  ii,  275. 

Future  State,  iv,  270,  317,  327,  346,  355, 
437,  446,  474,  482. 


G. 


Gabor  (Bethlem)  i,  435. 

Gabriel  (the  angel)  iii,  520;  iv,  8. 

Gale,  iii,  333,  340. 

Galileo,  ii,  495;  iii,  54,  328. 

Galleons,  Spanish,  i,  479,  480. 

Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  ii,  237. 

Gardiner  (Bish.)  i,  364,  377. 

Garth  (Dr.)  ii,300. 

Gassendi,  iii,  74,  317. 

Gauls,  i,  185;  iv,  203. 

Gauls,  their  conquest  of  Rome,  i,  303. 

Gay,  iv,  327. 

Gcddes  (Dr.)  ii,  124, 125, 129. 

Gellius  (Aulus)  iv,  322. 

Gemara  (Babylonian)  iv,  206. 

Genii,  iii,  155. 

Genius,  ii,  179. 

Genseric,  iv,  39. 

Geographers,  ancient,  ii,  196. 

Geometry,  ii,  194;  iii,  239. 

Geometry,  origin  of,  iii,  80. 

Geometry,  abused,  iii,  157. 

George  /,  State  of  Parties  at  the  Aeees- 
sion  of,  ii,  430. 

George  I,  i,  460. 

George  I,  his  treatment  of  Oxford,  i,  125. 

George  I,  his  accession,  i,  128, 130. 

George  I,  his  first  parliament,  i,  129. 

George  I,  his  first  speech  from  the  throne, 
i,  130. 

George  I,  promised  to  restore  Gibraltar, 
i,  248,  283. 

George  I,  a  summons  to  parliament  de- 
manded for  him  while  elector  of  Han- 
over, i,  462. 

George  the  Monk,  ii,  175;  iii,  10. 

Germanicus,  it,  487. 

Germany,  i,  217. 

Germany,  schemes  agrainst  the  protestant 
interests  in,  i,  404,  438. 

Germany,  from  the  fidcenth  century,  ii, 
247,  254.    See  Emperor. 

Gertruydenburg,  treaty  of,  ii,  305,  307. 

Getuliaus,  iv,  184. 

Giannone,  iv,  62. 
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Gibenh  ben  Pcsisa,  iv,  207. 

Gibraltar,  in  dinpute  between  ns  and  the 

Spaniards,  i,  242. 
Gibraltar,  promise  of  restoring  it  to  themi 

i.  245,  246,  486,  487. 
Gibraltar,  possession  of  it  confirmed  to 

us,  it,  247. 
Gibraltar,  another  promise  to  restore  it,  i, 

247,  283. 
Gibraltar,  supposed  engfagement  of  the 

emperor  to  assist  the  king  of  Spain  io 

recovering  it,  i,  268. 
Gibraltar,  shamefully  neglected,  i,  282. 
Gribraltar,   right   to,  nut   given   up   by 

Spain  in  the  preliminaries,  i,  284. 
Gibraltar,  right  to,  inserted  in  the  treaty 

between   Spain   and    the  emperor,  i, 

285. 
Girard,  ii,  229. 
Glory,  of  a  nation,  ii,  298. 
Gloucester  (Duke  of)  i,  324,  325. 
Gloucester  (Rich.  Duke  of)  i,  337. 
Gnostics,  iii,  433,477, 516,524. 
God.  iii,  167,   192,  202,  238,  252,  332, 

368,  526,  532;  iv,  112,  166,  239,  333, 

427,  433,  459. 
God,  sufficient  proofs  of  the  existence  of, 

ii,  462;  iii,  46,  67;  iv,  315. 
God,  subterfuge  of  those  who  deny  his 

existence,  ii,  464. 
God,  what,  Ibid, 
God,  general  belief  of,  iii,  6. 
God,  whether  the  unity  of,  the  original 

belief  of  mankind,  iii,  217, 252,  336. 
God,  improper  method  of  proving  his  ex- 
istence, iii,  377  note. 
God,  imitation  of,  iv,  152,  169. 
God,  attributes  of,  iv,  170,  319,  401,  442, 

453,  46:2,  465. 
God,  evil  no  argrument  against  the  per- 
fection of,  iv,  374. 
God,  natures  independent   on,   iv,    402, 

407. 
Godolphin  (Earl  of,)  i,  453;  ii,  433. 
Golden  age,  iv,  182. 
Gomirisls,  i,  410. 
Good  and  Bad  Ministers^  i,  492. 
Good,  sovereign,  variously  placed,  i,  197; 

iv,  249. 
Good  works,  iii,  416. 
GoodnesP,  iii,  285;  iv,  377,  400,  401. 
Gordon  ^Thomas),  i,  315. 
Gospel,  iii,  383,  404,  421;  iv,  286,  291. 
Gospels,    mistaken    assertions    of    their 

b<'infr  quofcd,  ii,  232. 
Gospels,  authority  of  the,  iii,  4G9. 
Gospels,  various,  iii,  477. 
Goths,  i,  186,  318;  iv,  26,  184. 
Goths,  jrovcrnrnent  of  the,  ii,  124. 
Government,  iv,  371,  433. 


Government,  powers  of,  ahoald  be  limit- 
ed, i,  296. 

Government,  checks  on.  Ibid. 

Government,  democratic,  i,  297. 

Government,  mixed.  Ibid. 

Grovernment,  what  best,  i,  299,  303. 

Government,  will  degenerate,  Ibid. 

Government  consequently  reqaires  reno- 
vation, Ibid, 

Government,  exoellenoee  in  that  <if  Rome, 
i,  333. 

Government,  corruption  recommended  aa 
necessary  to,  i,  306;  ii,  167. 

Government,  legislative  power  in,  should 
be  independent  of  the  executive,  i,  306. 

Government,  Gothic  institutions  of|  i,317. 

Government,  good,  makes  a  good  people, 
1,410. 

Government,  any  attack  on  its  fundamen- 
tals should  be  opposed  early  and  vigO" 
rously,  i,  428. 

Government,  should  not  be  opposed  when 
in  the  right,  or  (or  trifles.  Aid. 

Government  should  always  regard  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  ii,  57. 

Government,  spirit  of  .it  will  infloenoe 
those  under  it,  ii,  80. 

Government  and  the  constitution  not  to 
be  confounded,  ii,  88. 

Government,  all  founded  on  deliberation 
and  agreement,  ii,  116. 

Government,  simple  forms  of|  ii,  119. 

Government,  an  investigation  and  com- 
parison of  different  ones  desirable,  ii, 
121. 

Governments,  those  established  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Roman  empire,  ii, 
123. 

Government,  encroachment  of  kings  most 
to  be  guarded  against,  ii,  126. 

Government,  Turkish  and  others,  ii,  235. 

Government,  absolute,  ii,  236. 

Government,  free,  ii,  236,  237. 

Government,  ecclesiastical,  ii,  240;  iii, 
233. 

Government,  best  form  of,  ii,  381. 

Government,  necessary  to  liberty,  ii,  390. 

Government,  what  required  to  render  it 
durable,  ii,  397. 

Government,  religion  necessary  to,  iii, 
233. 

Government,  origin  of,  iv,  183,  189,  192, 
203. 

(iracehi,  iv,  377. 

Grace,  iii,  155,  519;  iv,  23. 

Grammaticus,  ii,  479. 

Grand  Seignior,  his  cook  appointed  prime 
vizier,  i,  494. 

Grnnada,  the  last  possession  of  the  Moors 
in  Spain,  ii,  129. 
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GntUn  (Emperor),  iii,  494,  508;  It,  204. 

Gratian,  the  Monk,  iv,  67. 

Greece,  commencement  of  the  philosophi- 
cal Ago  in,  iii,  298. 

Greeks,  i,  185,  292;  iii,  235, 266,  365;  iv, 
184,  201,  290. 

Greenlander,  iii,  84. 

Gregory  I,  ii,  216;  iv,  36,  40. 

Gregory  II  and  III,  iv,  52. 

Gregory  VII,  i,  426;  iv,  40,  68,  86, 232, 
487. 

Gregory  IX,  iv,  73. 

Gregory  XIII,  i,  401. 

Gregory  of  Nazienzen,  iii,  484  note»  503; 
iv,  13,  18,  32. 

Gregory  of  Toura,  ii,  133. 

Grey,  Elizaheth,  queen  of  Edward  IV,  i, 
336. 

Grotias,  i,  186;  iii,  12,  398;  ir,  138, 156, 
160,  166, 168, 173, 183,  211,  314. 

Goelphs  and  Gibellines,  ii,  59. 

Guicciardin,  ii,  192,218,  22a 

Guido,  i,  234. 

Gaipoacoa,  province  of,  ii,  302. 

Guise  (Doke  of,)  i,  391. 

Gunpowder  plot,  i,  418. 

GasUvoa  I  of  Sweden,  ii,  248. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  ii,  255. 

Gygea,  ii,  198. 

Gymnosopbiatfc,  iii,  433;  iv,  35,  302. 


H. 


Habeas  corpns  act,  ii,  104. 

Habinglon  (VVrn.)  i,  337. 

Habit,  iii,  85,  373. 

Hades,  iv,  317. 

Hadrian  (Emp.)  iii,  305, 428  note. 

Hadrian  (Pope)  iv,  73. 

Hnnarius,  iv,  17. 

Halifax  (Lord)  ii,  40. 

Hall  (Jacob)  ii,  344. 

Ham,  iii,  348. 

Hambden,  ii,  99. 

Hamilton  (Ezekiel),  i,  146. 

Hammon,  iii,  527. 

Hanover  tories,  i,  121. 

Hanover  saccession,  its  nature  and  ad- 
vantage, i,  513. 

Hanover,  treaty  of,  i,  214,  257,  258,  264, 

Hanover,  case  of,  different  from  that  of 
the  palatinate,  i,  437. 

Happiness,  iii,  397;  iv,  364,  368, 378, 429, 
436. 

Harcourt  (Marsha!)  ii,284,  28a 

Harrah  (Count  d*)  ii,  279. 

Hastings  (Lord)  i,  337. 

Health,  iv,  37a 

Heaven,  iv,  317,  442. 


Hecatens  Abderita,  ii,  202. 

Hedges  (Sir  Charles)  i,  462. 

Helena  (Empress  )iii,  500. 

Hell,  iv,  317,440,442. 

Hellanicus,  ii,  197, 198, 199,  224. 

Helotes,  Spartan,  iv,  409. 

Henry  I,  ii,  110. 

Henry  III,  i,  31  a 

Henry  IV,  i,  321,  329,  340. 

Henry  V,  i,  330. 

Henry  VI,  i,  330;  ii,  243,  280,  33a 

Henry  VII,  i,  215,  342, 346, 358, 365, 414 ; 

ii,  77, 142,  243,  245,  33a 
Henry  VIII,  i,  215, 343,  346, 359,  365;  ii , 

94, 142,  241,  254, 280. 
Henry  II  of  France,  i,  365.  380;  ii,  302. 
Henry  III  of  France,  i,  367,  383. 
Henry  IV  of  France,  i,  175,  216,  362, 

364, 367, 403, 434;  ii,  46, 252,  420, 44a 
Henry  IV  of  France,  chimerical  project 

ascribed  to,  i,  493;  ii,  252. 
Henry  II  of  Spain,  ii,  125. 
Henry  IV  (the  emperor)  i,;426;  iv,  6a 
Henry  V  (the  emperor)  iv,  69. 
Henry  y  (Prince)  i,  438. 
Heraclitus,  iii,  294. 
Herbert  (Lord)  i,  351. 
Hercules,  ii,  474;  iii,  217  note,  365. 
Heres  of  Pamphylia,  iii,  289;  iv,  317, 

455. 
Heresy,  iii,  519. 
Heretics,  iii,  461. 
Hermachus,  ii,  179. 
Hermes,  iii,  59,  213. 
Herodotus,  i,  474;  ii,  197,  19^  199,  226, 

484;  iii,  80.  218, 222,  262. 
Heroes,  iii,  255. 
Hesiod,  ii,  198,  199,  483,  484;  iii,  138, 

235,  244,  529;  iv,  273. 
Hieroglyphics,  iii,  21^  287. 
High  Commission  court,  i,  370,  445. 
Hilarins,  iii,  45,  60, 273  note;  iv,  14,  21, 
Hildcbrand  (Pope)  i,  426;  iii,  302;   ir, 

68,  69,  86. 
Hilkiah,  iii,  18. 
Hillel,  iv,  224. 
Hippnrchus,  iii,  365. 
Hippias,  i,  496. 
Hiram,  iii,  241. 
Historical   probability,  ii,  467,  492;  iii, 

17,20,21. 
History  of  England,  Remarit  on  Me,  i, 

292. 
HtBtory^  Lettert  on  the  Siudy  and  Uto  of, 

ii,  173. 
History  of  Europe,  Plan  of  a  General,  ii, 

335. 
History,  on  the  Study  and  Use  of^  ii,  173. 
History,  read  by  some  merely  for  amuM> 

mcnt,  ii,  174. 
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History,  read  hj  otbers  to  bafa  ■ome- 
thinfr  to  Ulk  of,  /kU 

Hutory,  read  by  othen  at  fvrbal  orittea, 
Snd. 

History,  read  by  othen  to  reconcile  pro- 
fane and  sacred,  ii,  175. 

Hbtory,  true  use  and  adfantagea  of  ite 
study,  ii,  176,  191. 

History,  love  of  it  eofrafted  in  our  na- 
ture, ii,  176. 

History,  how  it  inatrada  as  by  example, 
ii,  162. 

History,  its  example  generally  complete, 
ii,  185. 

History,  diffisrence  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, ii,  186. 

Hiatory,  objection  to  ita  utility  remomd, 
ii,189. 

Hiatory,  abuae  o(  ii,  191. 

Hiatory,  (jfenoral  prinoiglea  to  be  collected 
from,  ii,  193. 

History  improfea  the  &calties,  ii,  194. 

History,  ancient,  ii,  196. 

History,  profane,  ii,  197. 

Hiatory,  aacrcd,  ii,  900. 

Hiatory,  sketch  of^  ii,  307. 

History,  of  sufficient  autlientieity  to  be 
useful,  ii,  911. 

History,  writers  o(  cotemporary  to  be 
read  with  caution,  ii,  9i7. 

History,  the  method  and  restrictions  to 
be  observed  in  the  study  of  it,  ii,  S19, 
S29. 

History,  ita  uae  as  distingniabed  from 
the  writings  of  mere  annalists  and  an? 
tiquarics,  ii,  221. 

History,  progress  of,  among  the  Romans, 
ii,  224. 

History,  progress  of,  among  the  Greeks, 
ii,  225. 

History,  idea  of  a  complete  one,  ii,  228. 

History,  farther  cautions  to  be  observed 
in  its  study,  ii,  22i). 

History,  use  to  be  made  of  it  by  divines, 
ii,  230. 

History  should  be  studied  by  lawyers, 
ii,  234. 

History,  use  to  be  made  of  it  by  persons 
called  to  the  service  of  their  country, 
ii,  235. 

History  peculiarly  useful  from  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  ii,  238. 

History,  ecclesiastical,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  ii,  240. 

History,  civil,  of  Europe,  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  ii,  213. 

History,  periods  into  which  modern 
should  bo  divided,  ii,  250. 

History  of  Europe  from  the  Pyrenean 
treaty  to  the  revolution,  ii,  253. 


Hartorr  or  EmnM  omn  Ami  nvohnoBt 

11,976. 
Hiatory  of  Enrope,  plan  of  one,  ii,  335. 
History,  what  neeeesaiy  to  the  antbsn- 

ticity  of,  iii,  17, 90, 91. 
Hoadley  (Bishop)  1,240. 
Iloam  Ti,  iii,  8, 34& 
Hobbes,  iii,  65,  66, 197, 911,  406;  iv.  43, 

49, 119, 145, 150,  158,  168.  189»  188; 

406,415. 
Hdbnd,  ruin  oC  most  min  Britain,  1, 

959. 
Holy  Ghost,  iv,  9, 10. 
Homer,  ii,  199,  483,  484;  ill,  138,  917, 

918, 935,  937,  944,  994;  iv,  188,  191, 

971,973,347,459. 
Honorius  (Emp^)  iv,  76. 
Hooker  (Rich.)  i,  399;  iv,  76, 103, 194. 
Hopson,  Admiral,  i,  481. 
Horace,  ii,  184, 350;  iii,  917  note. 
Homioa,  iv,  193. 
Horoscopes,  iii,  963. 
Horns,  ii,  477. 

Hosier  (Admiral)  i,  943, 944, 988, 479. 
Hostanos,  iii,  598;  iv,  963. 
Hottentots,  ii,  189;  iii,  91& 
Hoet,  ii,  906;  iii,  91,  914,  344,  596;  iv, 

95& 
Huguenots,  i,  375, 383, 390. 
Huldah,  iii,  la 
Ihmmn  KnoufUdge^  iVSitiire,  BximUt  md 

RealUy  rf,  iii,  65. 
Hungary,  ii,  264, 459. 
Huns,  ii,  194;  iv,  910. 
Hussites,  ii,  940. 
Hutchinson,  iv,  461  note. 
Huxclles   (Marsh,  of)  i,  141,   150,  152 

note,  154  note,  155,  156, 163. 
Huxclles,  slip  of  his,  i,  154. 
Huygens,  ii,  503,  iii,  325. 
Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon.    Set  Claren- 
don. 
Hyde  (Thomas)  ii,  479;  iii,  344. 
Hypatia,  iii,  510  note. 
Hyperbole,  iii,  128. 
Hypothesis,  iii,  164. 
Hystaspcs,  iii,  435. 


I. 


Idea  of  a  Patriot  King,  ii,  372. 

Ideas,  iii,  66,  79,  81,  82,  102,  118,  130, 

159, 160,  209,  319,  529,  iv,  126. 
Ideas,   composition   and   comparison  of, 

iii,  77. 
Idea,  distinct  from  notions,  iii,  81,  123, 

note. 
Idea,  fantastical,  iii,  159. 
Identity,  personal,  iv,  446. 
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Ignatias,  iii,  59;  ir,  IQ. 
Images,  iii,  414;  ir,  85. 
Images  of  great  men  recall  to  mind  their 

example,  ii,  179. 
Imagination  may  be  employed  for  moral 

purposes,  ii,  212. 
Impossibility,  iii,  104. 
Inachus,  iii,  246. 
Incarnation,  iv,  8. 
Incest,  iv,  226. 
Innate  Ide&s,  iii,  6. 
Innocent  III  (Pope),  iv,  73  note,  86. 
Inquiry  into  the  Reasons  of  the  conduct 

of  Great  Britain,  i,  213. 
Inspiration,  iii,  136. 
Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  writers, 

ii.  203. 
Inspiration,  occasional,  ii,  203;  iv,  238. 
Instinct,  ii,  341;  iv,  160,  428. 
Intellect,  iii,  102;  iv,  160. 
Intolerance,  i,  431. 
Invention,  iii,  162. 
lo,  ii,  474. 
lonians,  i,  185. 

Ionic  sect  of  philosophers,  iii,  299,  339 
Iphilus,  ii,  197. 
Irenacus,  iii,  59,  274  note,  423,  432,  479, 

481,  495;  iv,  186,216. 
Irene,  iii,  395  note. 
Irish,  easily  incensed  against  Lord  Bo- 

lingbroke,  i,  112. 
Irish,  tlieir  behavior  in  France,  i,  138. 
Isaac,  iii,  343. 

Isis,  iii,  217,  246,  257;  iv,  192. 
Islands  have  great  advantages,  i,  385. 
Ismacl  Ibn  Ali,  iv,  17. 
Israelites.    See  Jews. 
Issachar,  olessing  of^  i,  295. 
Italic  sect  of  philosophers,  iii,  299,  433. 
luly,  ii,  48. 
Izion,  iii,  52. 


J. 


Jacob,  iii,  28,  36. 

Jacobites,  i,  433;  ii,  77,  408. 

Jacobism.    See  Pretender. 

Jucqueiot,  ii,  475,  476. 

Jaddus,  iv,  206. 

Jamblichus,  iii,  242,  248,  287,  339,  462, 

527;  iv,  245,  273. 
James  (St.)  iii,  517. 
James  I,  i,  217,  364,  388,  394,  395;  ii, 

29,  336,  425. 
James  I,  advantages  with   which  he  as. 

cended  the  throne,  i,  395,  398,  402. 
James  1,  his  character,  i,  3:^6,  411. 
James    I,   his    reasons   for   demanding 

money,  i,  402. 


James  I,  supposed  difficulty  in  his  situa- 
tion, i,  405. 
James  I,  governed  on  a  wrong  principle, 

i,  406. 
James  I,  his  imprudent  behavior  on  his 

accession,  i,  409. 
James  I,  was  very  profuse.  Ibid, 
James  I,  lavish  of  titles,  Ibid, 
James  1,  pusillanimity  of  his  conduct,!. 

411. 
James  I,  his  pretensions  set  up  against 

the  constitution,  i,  413. 
James  I,  his  attempts  against  its  freedom. 

i,  415. 
James  I,  endeavors  to  unite  England  and 

ScoUand,  i,  419. 
James  I,  distrust  between  him  and  his 

people  completely  established,  i,  421. 
James  I,  asks  money,  and  promises  leave 

to  inquire  into  grievances,  i,  422. 
James  1,  bis  inchuation  to  popery.  Ibid, 
James  I,  attempts  to  govern  witliout  a 

parliament,  i,  429,  441. 
James  I,  his  management  of  parties,  i,  430. 
James  l*s  intolerance,  i,  431. 
James    I*s  mismanagement    of  foreign 

offoirs,  i,  433.  * 

James  1,  more  blamed  in  one  point  than 

he  deserved,  i,  434. 
James  I,  his  eagerness  for  a  matrimonial 

alliance  with  Spain,  i,  439. 
James  I  breaks  with  Spain,  i,  441. 
James   I,  his  opinion  about  a   speech 

from  the  throne,  i,  485. 
James  1  did  not  come  to  the  crown  by 

hereditary  right,  ii,  82. 
James  II,  i,  308;  ii,  30,  40,  44,  55,  155, 

187.  • 

James  II,  his  exile  made  him  a  papist,!, 

174. 
Jaiufri  IPs  character.  Ibid. 
James  IPs  bigotry  saved  us,  i,  218. 
Jauics  II,  bill  lor  excludmir  him,  ii,  46. 

49,65. 
James  II,  his  accession,  ii,  67. 
Janguis,  iii,  70. 
Jaiiscnists,  i,  433;  iv,  279. 
Jansenius,  iv,  24,  4dl. 
Japhet,  iii,  348. 
Jason,  iii,  365. 
Jealousy,  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 

liberty,  i.  295. 
Jennings  (Sir  John)  i,  269,  282, 481. 
Jerome  (St.)  ii,  201,  207, 485;  iii,  31,  60, 

237,  273  note,  422,  439,  470,  475,  482 

note,  484,  51tf;iv,  13,  19,21,  23,  65, 

77, 92  note,  287, 2^2,  296. 
Jesuits,  i,  366;  ii,  409;  iii,  280;  iv,  10. 
Jesuits,  had  the  direction  of  the  English 

seminaries  at  Rome,  i,  401. 
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Jesoitt,  mingled  with  the  clergy  of  Eng- 

land  and  puritan  minifttera.  Ibid, 
Jesuits,  complained  againat  by  the  reat  of 

the  popish  clergy,  Ilnd, 
Jetbro,  ii,  145. 
Jews,  li,  145,  200;  iti,  9, 22,  29,  139, 332, 

369,  408,  435,  471,  521;  iv,  157,  163, 

205,  532,  240,  283,  347,  457,  466,  478. 
Joghis,  iv,  35. 
John  (King)  i,  318. 
John  of  Damascus,  iv,  97. 
John  (St.)  iii,  423;  iv,  43,  49. 
John  the  Baptist,  iii,  409;  iv,  45. 
John  the  Faster,  iv,  38. 
John  XIII  (Pope)  iv,  68. 
John  XXII  (Pope)  iii,  496. 
Jones  (Sir  VViUiam)  ii,  66. 
Jornandoft,  iv,  205. 
Joseph,  ui,  213;  iv,  205. 
Joseph,  an  Egyptian  presbyter,  iv,17. 
Joseph,  emperor  of  Germany,  i,  223. 
Joseph  of  Arimathca,  iii,  24. 
Josephas,  ii,  189, 197,200,201,  202,203, 
.   206,  213,  475,490;  iii,  15,  21,25,80, 

141,  214,  241,  253,  333;  iv,  33,206, 

314,  347. 
Joshua,  iii,  37;  iv,  202,  210. 
Juda  Hakkodosh,  iii,  18;  iv,  291. 
Judaism,  iv,  467. 
Judas  Iscariot,  iii,  477. 
Judges,  i,  232. 
Judges  corrupt,  i,  445. 
Judgment,  iii,  298. 
Julian  (Emperor,)  iii,  501,  note;  iv,  21, 

306. 
Julius  Africanus,  ii,  175,  196,  200,  476; 

iii,  10. 
Julius  II,  (Pope)  ii,241. 
Jupiter,  iii,  216,  218. 
Jupiter,  at  least  three  hundred,  iii,  218. 
Justice,  iii,  285;  iv,  433,  442,  450. 
Justice,  party,  ii,  33. 
Justification,  iii,  519. 
Justin  Martyr,  ii,  201,  202;  iii,  100,  139, 

235,  2G2,  42:^,  439,  462,  472,  479,  481, 

482;  iv,  248,  296. 
JuMtin,  (Marcus  Junionus),  iii,  288;  iv, 

191,  267,  308  note. 
Justin,  (the  emperor,)  iv,  40. 
Justina,  iii,  483  note. 
Juvenal,  iii,  219  note. 


K. 


Kepler,  ii,  495. 

Kingy  Patriot,  Idea  of^  ii,  372. 

King  (Abp.)  iv,  337,  430,  463,  468,  470, 

.   473. 

Kingdom  of  Christ,  iv,  46. 


Kings,  excluded  from  the  throne  lor  not 
being  of  the  religion  of  the  people,  i, 
175,  404. 

Kings  act  from  reasons  of  state,  not  as 
private  individuals,  i,  249, 254. 

Kings,  their  prerogative  never  endanger- 
ed but  by  invading  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  i,  298. 

Kings,  require  coercion.  Ibid, 

Kings,  advantages  of  a  spirit  of  liberty 
to,  i,  302. 

Kings,  good  ones  favor  liberty,  i,  321. 

Kings,  bad  ones  seek  absolute  power, 
Ibid, 

Kings,  can  have  no  secority  against  an 
injured  nation,  i.  328. 

Kings,  measures  of  new  ones  seldom  op- 
posed; i,  343. 

Kings,  moderation  the  best  fbundaticm  of 
their  power,  i,  362. 

Kings,  study  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
particularly  recommended  to,  i,  363. 

Kinga,  what  essential  to  their  obtaining 
the  love  and  confidence  of  their  people, 
i,  369. 

Kings,  should  keep  their  ears  open  to  all 
parties,  i,  372. 

Kings,  conduct  proper  to  be  held  by,  i, 
392. 

Kings,  and  people,  ties  between,  i,  396. 

Kings,  excluded  from  Uie  throne  far  bar- 
ing foreign  dominions,  i,  404. 

Kings,  pedantry  ridiculous  in,  i,  410. 

Kings,  not  always  hated  when  their  mi- 
nisters are,  i,  445. 

Kings,  maxim  that  they  can  do  no  wrong, 
ii,  7. 

Kings,  good  ones  can  never  promote  di- 
visions among  the  people,  ii,  12. 

Kings,  de  jure  and  de  facto,  ii,  77. 

Kinjrs,  supposed  by  our  constitution  to  be 
capable  of  abusing  tlieir  power,  li, 
lOG. 

Kings  of  the  ancient  Britons,  ii,  108. 

Kings  of  the  ancient  Saxons,  ii,  109. 

Kings,  most  apt  to  aspire  afler  undue 
power,  ii,  126. 

Kings,  more  danger  from  their  encroach- 
ments than  any  other.  Ibid, 

Kings,  example  their  best  mode  of  com- 
manding, ii,  178. 

Kings,  their  duties  to  their  country,  ii, 
376. 

Kings,  not  of  divine  right  and  institu- 
tion, ii,  377. 

Kings,  first  chosen  for  their  servtcea. 
Ibid. 

Kings,  hereditary,  ii,  378. 

Kings,  only  when  good  have  any  claim 
to  divine  right,  ii,  380. 
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Kings,  hereditary  preferable  to  the  elec- 
tive. Ibid, 
Kings,  not  rivals  of  the  people,  ii,  391. 
Kings,  hereditary,  derive  their  titles  from 

election,  ii,  392. 
Kings,  good  ones  never  want  a  party,  ii, 

402. 
Kings,  attention  to  their  private  behavior 

necessary,  ii,  419. 
Kncller  (Sir  Godfrey)  iv,  132. 
Kneph,  ii,  480;  lii,  221,239. 
Knowledge,  ii,  467;  iii,  52,  1 15,  213, 366, 

374;  iv,  112.  256,  281,  431. 
Knowledge,  sensitive  and   intaitive,  ii, 

463. 
Knowledge,  human,  natare,  extent  and 

reality  of,  iii,  65;  iv,  112. 
Koran  (the)  ii,  349. 


L. 


Labienas,  ii,  226;  iii,  388. 

Lacedemonians,  iii,  444. 

Lactantiws,  iii,  273  note,  348,  494;   iv, 

178,  248,  322. 
Lffinus  Popiliiis,  i,  191. 
Lama,  grand,  iv,  194. 
Lancaster  ( Duke  of)  i,  325. 
Land,  advantage  of  a  free  alienation  of, 

i,  346,  .356. 
Lanfranck  (Abp.)  iv,  97, 104, 106. 
Lansdown  (Lord)  i,  147. 
Laodicea,  council  of,  iii,  480,  482. 
Lares,  iii,  255. 

Lateran  council,  iv,  73,  74,  86. 
Latria,  iii,  256,  261. 

Laud  (Abp.)  i,  334,  446;  iii,  489;  iv,  27. 
Lauderdale  (Duke  of)  ii,  56. 
Law,  study  of  the,  ii,  234. 
Law  of  nature,  iii,  398;  iv,   142,  145, 

151, 156,  162, 170, 172,  213,  242,  247, 

428,  454,  455. 
Lawless,  i,  154. 
Lawrence,  iii,  494. 
Laws,  iv,  178,  433. 

Laws,  their  value  depends  on  their  exe- 
cution, i,  303. 
Laws,  perfections  of,  iii,  28,  31. 
Lazzi,  ii,  140. 
Lazzi,  free.  Ibid. 
League  (The)  iv,  74. 
Legendji,  iii,  477. 
Legislative  power  should  be  independent 

of  the  executive,  i,  306. 
Legislators,  primitive,  iii,  223,  250. 
Leibnitz,  iii,  52, 93,  96,  133,  174,  185, 

193, 200,  280,  380  note;  iv,  389. 
Leicester  (Barl  oO  it  372. 
Leol  (Pope)  iv,  37. 


Leo  VIII  (Pope)  iv,  68. 

Leo  X  (Pope)  ii,  240,  241. 

Leonidas,  i,  497. 

Leopold  II  of  Germany,  ii,  263,  459. 

Lerma  (Duke  of)  i,  403,  438. 

Leslie  (Mr.)  i,  168, 170;  iv,  65. 

Lesly,  ii,  27. 

Leti,  i,  308. 

Letter  to  Sir  W.  Windham,  i.  HI. 

Letter  from  Lord  Stair  to  Mr,  Craggn^  i, 
179. 

Letter  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotiam^  ii, 
352. 

Letter  oeca$ioned  by  one  of  Abp.  TWol- 
8on*i  Sermonif  iii,  5. 

Lett  en  on  the  Study  and  Uie  of  Hiitory^ 
ii,  173. 

Letter$  to  Lord  Bathur$t,  ii,  335,  339. 

Letters  to  M.  De  Pouilly,  ii,  462. 

Letters  to  Alexander  Pope,  Eiq.,  iii.  40, 
65,207,331,373. 

Letters,  sacred,  iii,  287,  528. 

Letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  i,  475. 

Leucippus,  iii,  181, 297. 

Lewis  (Mr.)  i,  146  note;  iv,  28  note. 

Lewis,  Sforza,  ii,  192. 

Lewis  I  of  France,  iv,  56. 

LewisXI,  i,  215;  ii,  243,  336. 

Lewis  XII,  ii,  437. 

Lewis  XIV,  ii,  858,  264,  .337,  384,  424; 
iv,  385. 

Lewis  XIV,  in  earnest  for  Philip  to  ab- 
dicate the  Spanish  crown,  i,  119. 

Lewis  XIV,  friendly  to  the  Pretender,  i, 
140. 

Lewis  XIV,  his  death  ruined  the  Pre- 
tender's cause,  i,  141. 

Lewis  XIV,  wrote  to  Spain  for  money  for 
the  Pretender,  i,  154. 

Lewis  XIV,  his  attack  on  the  Low  Coon- 
tries,  i,  218. 

Lewis  XIV,  supposed  to  aspire  to  uni- 
versal monarchy,  ii,  253. 

Lewis  XIV,  his  character,  ii,  258. 

Lewis  XV,  i,  224. 

Lexicographers,  ii,  174. 

Li,  iii,  347. 

Liberiuii,  bishop  of  Rome,  iv,21. 

Liberty,  incompatible  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  corruption,  i,  232. 

Liberty,  cannot  be  preserved  withoat 
spirit,  i,  295. 

Liberty,  jealousy  necessary  to  secure  it, 
295,  301. 

Liberty,  encroachments  on  if,  i,  296. 

Liberty,  cun  never  be  out  of  danger.  Ibid, 

Liberty,  spirit  of,  cannot  destroy  a  free 
constitution,  i,297. 

Liberty,  what  form  of  goTernment  best 
for  it,  i,  299. 
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Liberty,  when  in  the  least  danger,  we 
should  be  on  our  guard,  i,  300. 

Liberty ,  spirit  of,  favors  good  princes,  and 
is  slow  to  act  against  bad,  i,  302,  330, 
392,  418. 

Liberty,  necessity  of  keeping  its  spirit 
alive,  i,  303. 

Liberty,  spirit  of,  confounded  with  fac- 
tion, i,  304. 

Liberty,  how  distinguishable  from  fac- 
tion, i,  305. 

Liberty,  corruption  a  symptom  of  the  ap- 
proaching death  of,  i,  306. 

Liberty,  jealous  of  the  spirit  of  faction,  i, 
310. 

Liberty,  advantages  of  the  spirit  of,  i, 
320. 

Liberty,  favored  by  good  princes,  i,  321, 
393. 

Liberty,  attacked  by  bad  ones,  i,  321. 

Liberty,  slow  to  exert  itself,  but  acts  with 
vigor,  i,  327. 

Liberty,  spirit  of,  not  extinguished  by  the 
factions  of  York  and  Lancaster,  i,  338. 

Liberty,  foundations  of,  strengthened  un- 
der Henry  VII  and  his  son,  i,  343. 

Liberty,  best  security  of,  against  prerog- 
ative, i,  359. 

Liberty,  most  dangerous  attacks  on,  i, 
370;ii,60. 

Liberty,  there  may  be  conspiracies 
against,  i,  394. 

Liberty,  the  first  encroachments  on, 
should  be  opposed,  i,  428. 

Liberty,  forbearance  and  calmness  of  the 
spirit  of,  i,  446. 

Liberty,  doctrines  Bubvcrsive  of,  incul- 
cated by  ministers,  i,  470. 

Liberty,  to  be  indirectly  attacked  by 
luxury  and  pleasure,  i,  475. 

Liberty,  the  love  of  it  innate  in  every 
man,  i,  509. 

Liberty,  to  be  preserved  must  frequently 
recur  to  first  principles,  i,  510. 

Liberty,  attack  of  prerogative  on,  less 
dangerous,  than  that  of  corruption,  ii, 
60. 

Liberty,  parties  that  endanger  it,  ii,  86. 

Liberty,  essentials,  ii,  99. 

Liberty,  lost  by  degeneracy,  ii,  107. 

Liberty,  different  notions  of,  ii.  111. 

Liberty,  ours  founded  on  our  constitution, 
ii,  112. 

Liberty,  government  requisite  to,  ii,  390. 

Liberty,  on  what  it  depends,  ii,  393. 

Liberty,  every  man's  right,  iv,  196. 

Licinius  (lOmpcror)  iii,  506. 

Life,  answer  to  complaints  of  the  short- 
ness of,  ii,  346. 

Li  Lao  Kium,  iv,  265. 


Linus,  ii,  464. 

Livy,  i,  302;  ii,  121,  225,  226;  iii,  20, 137, 
iv,  204. 

Locke,  ii,  101,  150,  194,  390;  iii,  52,  72, 
79,  81,  84,  107,  111,  117,  123  note, 
125,  129, 130,  158,  159,  160, 162,  171, 
172,  173,  317,  319,  331,  348,  354, 360, 
369,  370,  389, 405,  424,  427  note,  429; 
iv,  23,  44,  114, 121, 129, 194,239,  274, 
351,  416,  431. 

Lodbrog,  iv,  365. 

Logic,  iii,  130,  404. 

Logic,  of  Port  Royal,  iii,  317,  318,  319. 

Logos,  iii,  290,  463,  523;  iv,  307. 

Lollards,  i,  352. 

Lombards,  iv,  184,  204. 

London  Journal^  Ansvoer  to,  i,  240. 

London  Journalist,  i,  331. 

Longinus,  iii,  301. 

Lords,  See  Peers. 

Lord's  Supper.    See  Eucharist 

Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  ii,  192. 

Louville  (Chev.  de)  ii,  40a 

Love,  iv,  164,  324. 

Low  CSountries.    See  Netherlands. 

Loyola  (Ignatius)  i,  366. 

Lucian,  iii,  521;  iv,  254, 389. 

Lucretius,  iii,  8,  203,  306;  iv,  32a 

Lucullus,  ii,  ISO,  181;iv,277. 

Ludlow,  i,  460;  ii,  51. 

Luincs,  i,  435. 

Luitprand,  iv,  52. 

Luther,  i,  352;  ii,  242;  iv,  24,  87,  90, 105, 
106. 

Luxemburg^,  (Marsh,  duke  of) 

Luxury^  0/1,  i,  474. 

Luxury,  its  influence  upon  national  cha> 
racier,  i,  474. 

Luxury,  its  influence  upon  the  Persians, 
Spartans,  and  Romans,  i,  474. 

Luxury,  its  influence  upon  individuals,  i, 
474.' 

Luxury  and  pleasure  destructive  to  lib- 
erty, i,  475. 

Luxury,  ii,  165;  iv,  429. 

Lybians,  iv,  184. 

Lyeurgus,  ii,  90;  iii,  237;  iv,  190,219,221, 
409. 

Lydians,  i,  475. 

Lysimachus,  iii,  27. 


M. 


Waccdon,  iii,  219. 

Macedonians,  iv,  11,  14. 

Maccdonius,  iv,  13. 

Machiavcl,  i,  302,  313;  ii,  107,  155,191, 

338,  38!),  393,  395;  iii,  497. 
Machiavcl  starved  in  jail,  ii,  221. 
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Madrid,  treaty  of|  i,  253. 

Ma^i,  ii,  484;  iii,  233,  266,  270,  322, 344, 
354,  433,  535;  iv,  263. 

Magic,  Persian,  iii,  48. 

Magic,  natural  and  theargic,  iii,  164,  240, 
263,  517. 

Magna  Charta,  i,  236,  318,  361. 

Magnj,  i,  163. 

Mahomet,  ii,  349,  489;  iii,  322,  370,  395; 
iv,  418  note,  312. 

Mahometanism,  iv,  243,  313. 

Mahomet  II,  ii,  215,  240. 

Maimonides,  iii,  414;  iv,  163,  215. 

Malachi,  ii,  207. 

Malebranche,  ii,  463;  iii,  71,  85,  97,  120, 
132,  134, 144,  145.  168, 184,  194,  203, 
204,  284,  307,  309,  314,  323,  379,  530; 
iv,  131,  132,330. 

Mammon,  (Sir  Epicurus),  i,  490. 

Man,  iv,  145, 150, 328,355,  361, 367,402, 
425,  433. 

Man,  his  mind  naturally  roving,  i,  185. 

Man,  in  all  stages,  wishes  to  transmit  his 
name  to  posterity,  ii,  176. 

Man,  the  seeds  of  his  moral  character 
sown  early,  ii,  182. 

Man,  his  conduct  should  be  formed  on 
general  principles,  not  particular  ex- 
amples, ii,  191, 193. 

Man  in  many  instances  inferior  to  other 
animals,  ii,  341. 

Man  has  sufficient  time  for  his  real  busi- 
ness if  not  squandered,  ii,  345. 

Man  imposes  on  himself,  ii,  354. 

Man,  bcftt  method  of  guiding  his  mind 
aright,  ii,  392. 

Man,  progress  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
species  in  the  acquisition  of  science  the 
same,  iii,  232  note. 

Man  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of 
other  worlds,  iii,  325. 

Man  capable  of  acquiring  knowledge  of 
what  is  most  important  to  him,  iii, 
376. 

Man,  his  pursuit  of  happiness,  iii,  397. 

Man  the  image  of  God,  iii,  352. 

Man,  law  of  nature  peculiur  to,  iv,  145. 

Man,  his  natural  state,  iv,  145,  140,  367. 

Man,  inquiry  concerning  his  intellect,  iv, 
160. 

Man,  complete  reform  of,  impracticable, 
iv,  290. 

Man,  the  world  not  made  for  him  alone, 
iv,  330,  337,  424. 

Man,  terms  good  and  bad  applied  to,  in- 
definite, iv,  376,  400. 

Man,  what  he  should  have  been  accord- 
ing to  some,  iv,  392. 

Man,  duties  of,  iv,  476. 

Manco  Capac,  iii,  8. 


Mandanis,  iv,  302. 

Manes,  iii,  432,  524;  iv,  360. 

Manetho,  ii,  175, 199, 476;  iii,  21;  iv,  186, 

314. 
Manicheans,  iii,  266,  432,  463,  524,  534. 
Mansfield  (Count),  i,  442. 
Munwaring,  i,  334. 
Mar  (Earl  of),  i,  149, 154, 156,  159, 160, 

162,163. 
Mar  (Earl  of),  wished  to  throw  the  blame 

of  the  Pretendcr*s  failure  on  Lord  Bo- 

lingbroke,  i.  111,  159. 
Mar  (Earl  of),  nis  application  to  France, 

i,  139. 
Mar  (Ekrl  of),  his  application  answered, 

i,  143. 
Mar  (Earl  of),  hastens   prematurely  to 

raise  the  Scots,  i,  146. 
Mar  (E^l  of),  his  imprudence,  i,  161. 
Maraccio,  ii,  216. 
Marathon,  battle  of,  i,  497. 
Marcellus,  in  exile,  i,  187. 
Marchment,  iv,  51. 
Marcion,  iii,  524. 

Marcionites,  iii,  266,  432,  477, 479. 
Marcus  Aurclius,  iii,  305. 
Mardonius,  i,  498. 
Margaret  (Queen)  i,  335,  341. 
Mariana,  iv,  21. 
Marius,  i,  188;  ii,  123,  180,  191,  219;  iv, 

385. 
Marlborough  (Duke  oO  i.  119,  453;  ii, 

181,  294,  295, 304,  307,433. 
Marsham,  ii,  175,  476;  iii,  217,  218,  337, 

350;  iv,  201. 
Marcilius  Ficinus,  iii,  180, 262, 263,  301, 

3oa 

Marque  and  reprisal,  letters  of,  i,  483. 

Marston  (Dr.)  iii,  63. 

Martin  (Henry)  iv,  194. 

Mary  I,  i,  355,  364,  365,  377. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  i,  216,  366,  388, 

414. 
Massagete,  ii,  198. 
Mathematics,  iii,  79, 116. 
Matilda  (Countess)  iv,  68. 
Matrimony,  iv,  217. 
Matrimony  between  relations,  ir,  226* 
Mattathias,  iv,  232. 
Matter,  iii,  50,  78,  83, 153, 166, 172, 189; 

iv,  428. 
Matthew,  iii,  406. 
Matthias,  emperor  of  Grermany,  i,  404;  ii, 

336. 
Maupertius,  iii,  378. 
Mauritius,  iv,  37. 
Maiimilian  II,  ii,  242. 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  ii,  336. 
Maximus  Tyrius,  iii,  12. 
Maxorine,  i,  217;  ii,  254, 260, 337. 
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Moam,  good,  iboold  btfMjployed  only  to 

good  ends,  ii,  8.  Hi 

Meaaz  (Bwh.  oO  ii,  473.    .^  ' 
Medet,  ii,  198;  ir,  191. 
Modicis  (LoTBDio  de)  ii,  335. 
MegafUienea,  iii,  93. 
Meibomiui,  i,  231. 
MeUmpot,  iv,  S71. 
Mdanctlionyiit,  313..       ^ 
Meleartut,  iii,  365.  '* 
Melohiiedec  iii,  343. 
Memory,  iii,  76. 
Memory  commonly  ealtifated  at  tiie  ex- 

penae  of  the  Qoderatanding,  ii,  340. 
Meo  often  deceive  tbemaelvea  with  re- 

apectto  their  own  motives,  i,  151. 
MenanderoT  Bpbesiis,  iii,  141. 
Mentxel,  ii,  446. 
Merchants,  spirit  of  in  Henry  VIII*b 

time,  i,  349. 
Mercury,  iii,  317, 339. 
Mercary  I,  ii,  199, 477;  iii,  933, 387;  iv, 

193. 
Mercary  II,  ii,  199, 476, 478;  iii,  987. 
Mercary  IV,  iii,  313. 
Mercury  V,  JM, 

Mercary  Trismegjstua,  iii,  370,  340, 435. 
Mercy,  iv,  450, 460. 
Meraenoe,  iv,  115  note. 
Messiah,  iv,  43. 
Metaphrastus,  ii,  314;  iii,  477. 
Metaphysical  pneumatics,  iii,  46. 
Metaphysics,  iii,  71,  86,97, 116,384,289, 

294,  434,  533;  iv,  167,  249. 
Metellus  Numidicns,  i,  188,459. 
Metempsychosis,  iii,  293, 435;  iv,  317, 447. 
Meteron,  i,  391. 
Methodists,  iii,  144. 
Methusalom,  iii,  219. 
Metrodorus,  ii,  178. 
Metz,  chamber  of,  ii,  271. 
Mexican?,  ii,  182,  486;  iii,  8,  458. 
Mezerai,  ii,  132, 134;  iv.  70,  276. 
Michael  the  archangel,  iii,  520. 
Midacritup,  iii,  365. 
Milan  (Dulceof)  ii,  336. 
Millennium,  iii,  479. 
Miltiades,  defeats  the  Persians,  i,  497. 
Milton,  iii,  235. 

Mind,  iii,  50,  51,  70, 102;  iv,  160. 
Mind,  artifices  of  the,  iii,  126,  147,  158, 

164. 
Mind,  arts  of  the,  iii,  119,  147, 157,  164. 
Ministers,  regard  talents  only  when  cm. 

ployed  in  their  service,  i,  202. 
Ministers,  must  have  hireling  writers,  i, 

204. 
Minihters,  not  justified  in  acting  wrong 

by  pleading  their  master's  orders,  i, 

333. 


Ministers,  wicked  ones  mnat  entofir^ 

malie  their  masters  aa  bad,  i,  SilL 
Ministers,  when  indostrioiM  to  cdffn|t 

particalar  men,  atand  ott'  •  faelieii 

iwttom,  i,  410. 
MiniaterBi/fireaaently  Jiated,  while   the 

king  is  not,  i,  445. 
Ministers,  doctrines  aobveriSva  of  Itbei^ 

incnloated  by,  470. 
Ministers,  acoonntable  lor  mi^goveromeii^ 

ii,  7. 
Ministers,  regard  to  theeonstttotioii  their 

ebief  virtne,  Dnd, 
Ministers,  liad,  prone  to  laetion,  ii,  13. 
Bfinistera,  govern  by  cormptioa  or  dl* 

Vision,  111,  33. 
Ministera,  diacemroent  of  character  of 

great  nse  to,  ii,  49. 
UimMten,  Chod  and  BU,  i,  499. 
Minister,  character  of  a  good  one  sketch* 

ed,  i,  459. 
Minoa,  iii,  933, 36^  iv,  965. 
Miracles,  Ui,  359, 389. 
Miracles,  of  the  Abbe  Paria,  ii,  314. 
Miriweia,  iii,  395. 
Misery,  iv,  364.     * 
Missions,  iii,  354. 
Mist*s  Journal,  i,  307. 
Mithras,  ii,  480;  iii,  939. 946, 410. 
Mithridatea,  ii,  180. 
Moderation,  political,  true,  i,  498. 
Modes,  iii,  78,  79. 
Modes,  mixed,  iii,  102,  107. 
Modes,  of  being,  iv,  404. 
Modesty,  iv,  227. 
Moeris,  ii,  476. 
Moloch,  iv,  252. 
Monades,  iii,  96. 
Monarchy,  i,  345;  iv,  190. 
iMonarchy,  absolute,  ii,  120. 
Monarchy,  limited,  i,  297.  298,  332,  393; 

ii,  381. 
Monarchy,  limited,  best  secured  by  the 

power  of  the  people,  i,  360. 

See  KingR. 
Monas,  iv,  317. 
Money,  at  present  the  source  of  all  power, 

ii,  166. 
Monfort  (Earl  oO  i»  323,  342. 
Monk  (Gen.)  i,  307. 
Monks,  iii.  495;  iv,  34. 
Monmouth  (Duke  of)  ii,  47,  55,  56,  68, 

69. 
Monogamy,  iv,  220,  222. 
Monopolies,  i,  422. 

Monotheism,  iii,  217,  251,  331,  521,  522. 
Monson  (Sir  W.)  i,  411  note. 
Montague,  ii,  217,  218,  222,  340,  354, 

360;  iii,  43.  67,  91,  210,446;  iv,  178, 

180,  328, 372,  431. 
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Montatiistii,  iii,  516. 

Montanuft,  iv,  6. 

Montezuma,  iii,  8. 

Monti  (Mnrgr.)  i,  154  note. 

Moors  in  Spain,  ii,  124, 139. 

Moral  character,  its  seeds  early  sown,  ii, 

182. 
Moral  fitness  of  things,  iv,  402,  414* 
Moral  good  and  evil,  iv,  429. 
Moral  contingencies.  Ibid, 
Morality,  iv,  102,  484,  490. 
Morals,  See  Ethics. 
Morhof,  iv,  106  note. 
Mortemar  (Duke  of)  ii,  311. 
Mortimer,  i,  323. 
Morton  (Esrl  of)  i,  388. 
Moschus,  iii,  297. 
Moses,  ii,  144,  465,  475,  488;  iii,  8,  13, 

16,34,  135,  203,  213,219,  226,  339, 

342,  414,  435,  525;  iy,  159.  162, 171, 

192,  209,  230.  242,  271,  455,  457. 
Moees  taken  for  a  woman  by  Alexander 

Polyhistor,ii,  202. 
Moses,  Mothe  (la)  le  Vayer,  ii,  220;  iii, 

267. 
Motion,  iii,  153. 
Munster,  treaty  o{|  ii,  257. 
Musseos,  ii,  483. 

Music,  its  seductire  effect,  i,  476. 
Music,  Italian  enervating,  i,  476. 
Music  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  Sybarit, 

i,  476. 
Myrmecides,  iii,  99,  noto. 
Mysteries,  iii,  58,  62,  143,  240,  246,  249, 

259,  393,  420,  436. 
Mythology,  iii,  462;  iv,  271,  347. 


N. 


Nachor,  iii,  352. 

Nievius,  ii,  421. 

Names,  iii,  111,  117. 

Names,  party,  frequently  make  partiatns, 

i,  433. 
Nassau  (Juliana  of)  i,  435. 
Nation,  ReJUctiom  on  the  State  oftke^  ii, 

439. 
Natural  philosophy,  iii,  49,  86,  87, 101. 
Naturalists,  iii,  51 1. 
Nature,  Extent,  and  Reality  of  Human 

Knowledge,  iii,  65. 
Nature,  ii,  465;  iv,  390. 
Nature,  law  of,  iii,  398;  iv,  142, 145,  151, 

156, 162, 170, 172,  213,  242,  246,  428, 

454. 
Nature,  how  some  men  would  have  bad 

it  constituted,  ir,  39S. 
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Natures,  independent  and  self-existent,  it, 

402,  407. 
Navarcttr,  ill,  352. 
Navigation,  iii,  365. 
Navy,  British,  i,  367. 
Navy,  British,  rise  of^  i,  376. 
Ncbuchodonosor,  iii,  30. 
Necessity,  iv,  390,  430. 
Negotiation,  age  of,  begun  in  Greece,  i, 

503. 
Nehemias,  iii,  30;  iv,  284. 
Nero,  ii.  170;  iii,  24a 
Nerva,  ii,  428. 
Nestor,  iii,  368. 
Nestor ians,  iv,  8. 

Nestorius,  iii,  63,  510  note;  iv,  101  note. 
Netherlands,  attack  of  Louis  XIV  on,  i, 

218. 
Netherlands  supported  by  Elizabeth,  i,  367, 

379,  383,  391. 
Netherlands,  sovereignty  of,  accepted  by 

the  Duke  of  Anjou,  i,  378. 
See  United  Provinces. 
Neutrality  in  politics,  infamous  at  Athena, 

i,  233. 
Newentyt,  iii,  379;  iv,  33a 
Newton,  ii,  344, 495;  iii,  93, 95, 154, 195, 

200,211,301,334,37a 
Nice,  councils  of,  iii.  272,  388,  395, 480; 

iv,  9,  13,16,66,85. 
Nicholaites,  iii,432.5ia 
Nicholas  V  (Pope)  ii,  240. 
Nieuentyt,  iii.  379;  iv,  33a 
Nimeguen,  treaty  of,  i,  220;  ii,  269. 
Nimrod,  iv,  201. 
Nino,  iii,  231. 
Ninu8,iv,201. 

Noah,  ii,  472,  489;  iii,  35,  348;  ir,  157. 
Noachide,  precepts  of  the,  iv,  216,  455. 
Noailles,  i.  141. 
Noetus,  iv,  13. 
Nominalists,  iv,  103. 
Nonconformists,  ii,  35,  53. 
Non-resistance,  ii,  71. 
Norfolk  (Duke  oO  i,  38a 
Normans,  i.318;  ii.  110,  140. 
Northumberland  (Duke  of)  i,  355. 
Northumberland  (Dudley,  Dake  of)  i, 

377. 
Notions,  iii,  81,  83, 102,  lia 
Notions  distinguished  from  ideas,  ill,  81, 

123  note. 
Notions,  fantastical,  iii,  159. 
Notions,'  complex,  iv,  410, 
Nous,  iii,  275,  523. 
Novatians,  iii,  483  note. 
Numa,  iii,  223,  497;  iv,  263. 
Numenius,iii,  451. 
Numidicus  (Uuintut  Metellof),  i,  188. 
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o. 


OecMMumal  WrUer.i,  301;  No.  I,i«901; 

No.  II,  i,  210;  No.  Ill,  997. 
Occaiional  Writer,  abstract  of  an  anawor 

to,  i,  928. 
Occolt  caaiei,  iti,  151. 
Occult  qoaliticfl.  Ibid, 
Ockhain,iT,  103. 
Odin,  ii,  176;  iv,  965. 
Odoaoor,  !▼,  38. 
CEcolainpadias,  iii,  64. 
Oglethorpe  (Fanny),  i,  138. 
Offlethorpe  (Lady),  i,  163. 
Ojrygei,  ii,  196,  479. 
Old  age,  foaodationa  of  ita  happineat 

moat  be  laid  in  yoath,  ii,  344. 
Olivarez,  i,  403. 
Olympiaa,  ii,  190. 
Olyinpicera,  ii,  197. 
Omar,  iii,  395. 
Omniacienoe,  ir,  403, 417. 
Oinoiouaiana,  iii,  388. 
Omoondana,  Ibid, 
On  Luxury^  i,  474. 
Oneaieritoa,  ir,  301. 
Onomacritoa,  ii,  483. 
Ontology,  iii,  46, 78, 299. 
Ontow^y,  iii,  78, 999. 
Operaa,  1,  474. 
Ophionena,  iii,  962. 
OphitB,  iv,  7. 

Opiniona,  abaard,  may  be  inapired  hj  au- 
thority, and  confirmed  by  habit,  ii,  43. 
Opinions,  certain  deference  to  be  paid  to, 

ii,  173. 
Opinions,  always  fluctuoting,  iii,  366. 
Opposition,   requires    much   preparation 

and  constant  application,  ii,  369. 
Oracles,  iii,  138,  218,  241,  459. 
Orators,  parliament,  ii,  366. 
Orators,  ancient,  Ifnd, 
Ordeal  trials,  iii,  150. 
Ordination,  iii,  57. 
Orestes,  governor  of  Alexandria,  iii,  510, 

note. 
Origen,  iti,  139,  256,  273  note,  423,  439, 

462,  473,  481,  501,  514,  520,  533;  iv, 

77  99   188 
Orleans  '(Duke  of)  i,  142,  157, 158,  207, 

246,252,254;  ii,  316,424. 
Orleans  (Duke  of)  writes  to  the  Earl  of 

Mar,  i,  149. 
Orleans  (Duke  of),  his  character,  i,  151. 
Orleans  (Duchess  of),  ii,  39. 
Orleans  (The  Jesuit  d*).  Ibid. 
Ormond  (Duke  of),  i,  159, 170;  ii,  321. 
Ormond  (Duke  of),  incited  against  Lord 

Bolingbroke,  i,  112. 
Ormond  (Doke  of),  in  concert  with  the 


principal  toriei  to  briaf  id  the 

der,  i,  134. 
Ormond  (Dake  of),  took  the  dinslitn  af 

the  afliiir  on  hiuMoU,  i,  135. 
Ormond  (Dake  of),  bia  appiicaticn  to 

France,  i,  139. 
Ormond  (Doke  of),  unvnl  there,  i,  140. 
Ormond  (Dnke  of),  intrigoea,  i,  149. 
Ormond  Dnke  of),  ffooa  ovte'  to  England, 

i,  147. 
Ormond  (Doke  of),  makea  a  eeeend  at- 
tempt, i,  148. 
Ormond  (Dnke  of),  ezeoaes  hb  eeerat 

intrignea  to  Botingbroke,  i,  151. 
Ormond  (Dnke  of),  brinca  Botingkoke 

hia  diamiaaal  irom  the  Pratendei^  aer- 

▼ice,  i,  158. 
Oromaadea,  iii,  523;  it,  317. 
Orpheoa,  ii,  483;  iii,  936,  946,  979,  395, 

338, 434, 598;  it,  145, 971, 973, 447. 
Orrery,  IT,  944. 
Orthodoxy,  iii,  511;  if,  40a 
Oni8,ii,504 

Oabome  (Mr.),  i,  314, 339. 
Oairia,  iii,  917  note,593,597;  It,  199,317. 
Oaioa,  iv,  16, 91. 
Oaauna  (Dake  of),  ii,  336. 
Oatend,  ita  reaiatanoe  to  Spain,  1, 404. 
Oatend  Company,  i,  958,  »54, 967, 961. 
Ortend  trade,  i,  487. 
Oatrogotha,  iv,  904. 
Othol,  iv,  6& 
Overton  (John),  ir,  195. 
Ovid,  iii,  306;  iv,  39a 
Oxford  (E^rl  of),  hia  intrignea  contribo' 

ted  to  the  change  of  ministry,  i,  114. 
Oxford  (Earl  of),  conduct  towards  Lord 

Bolingbroke,  i,ll 8,468. 
Oxford  (Earl  of),  incapacity,  i,  119, 131; 

ii,432. 
Oxford  (Earl  of),  character  of  him,  i,  121. 
Oxford  (Elarl  of),  his  dissatiafaction  with 

the  queen,  i,  122. 
Oxford  (Earl  of),  hia  object  to  amose  all 

parties,  i,  123. 
Oxford  (Earl  of),  conduct  toward  the  Pre* 

tender,  i,  124. 
Oxford  (Earl  of\  duplicity,  i,124;  ii,434. 
Oxford  (Earl  of),  negotiated  aecretly  at 

Hanover,  i,  125. 
Oxford  (EUrl  of),  hia  treatment  by  George 

I.    Ibid, 
Oxford  (E^rl  of),  memorial  to  the  qaeeo, 

i,468. 


F. 


Pacha  Camac,  ii,  486,  492. 
Pagani,  ii,  140. 
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Pa^Di,  castodes.    Jbid. 
Paganism,  iii,  235,  249,  251, 259. 
Palatinate,  conduct  of  James  respecting, 

i,434. 
Palavicini  (Cardinal),  iii,  313. 
Pallas,  Nero*8  minister,  ii,  170. 
Pallas,  the  goddess,  iii,  219. 
PampkLtt^  a  lale^  Remark$  on^  i,  478. 
Pamphlets,  political,  use  to  be  made  of^ 

ii,332. 
Papias,  iii,  479. 

Papists  exclude  a  protestant  king,  i,  1 75. 
Papists,  conduct  of  Elizabeth  towards,  i, 

372. 
Papists,  the  dissenters  made  their  tools, 

ii,  35. 
See  Church  of  Rome,  Popery,  and  Refer- 

mation. 
Parental  authority,  if,  183. 
Paris,  preliminary  treaty  of^  i,  483. 
Paris  (Abb^),  ii,  214. 
Parliament,  first  of  George  I,  i,   129, 

130. 
Parliament,  power  and  duty  of^  set  forth 

by  Henry  IV,  i.  321. 
Parliament,  corrupt,  i,  327,  423. 
Parliament,  during  the  factions  of  York 

and  Lancaster,  i,  330. 
Parliament,  danger  of  the  infloence  of  the 

crown  in  elections,  i,  331. 
Parliament,  laying  aside  and  bribing,  the 

only  modes  of  destroying  British  lib- 
erty.   Ibid. 
Parliament,  its  sanction  thought  neces- 
sary by  all  the  kings  of  the  Yorkist 

and  Lancastrian  parties,  i,  339,  340, 

341. 
Parliament,  spirit  of^  in  Henry  Vlirs 

time,  i,  348,  349. 
Parliament,  rights  of,  admitted  by  Henry 

VIII  to  great  extent,  i,  355. 
Parliament,  wealth  of  the  commons  es- 
sential to  the  freedom  of,  i,  358. 
Parliament,  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  the 

crown,  i,  339, 340,  341,  413-414. 
Parliament,  attempts  of  James  on  the 

right  of  election,  i,  416. 
Parliament,  attempts  of  James  to  punish 

its  members.  Ibid, 
Parliament,  danger  from  undue  influence 

on,  ii,  416,  423. 
Parliament,  danger  from  a  corruption  of, 

i,  417,  418;  ii,  93. 
Parliament,  consideration   of  grievances, 

should   always   precede  the  grant  of 

supplies,  i,  4:20,  421. 
Parliament,  this  reversed  by  James,  i, 

422. 
Parliament,  its  power  over  the  people's 

money  limited,  i,  424. 


Parliament,  should  control  the  public  ex- 
penditure, i,  425. 

Parliament,  justiBable  in  refusing  money 
when  ignorantly  applied  or  squandered, 
i,442. 

Parliament,  extreme  temper  of  under 
strong  provocation,  i,  446. 

Parliament  of  Charles  II,  ii,  39. 

Parliament,  expedient  of  corrupting  be- 
gun, ii,  40. 

Parliament,  expedient  of  corrupting'  inef- 
fectual, ii,  41. 

Parliament,  long  continued,  changes  the 
nature  of  the  constitution,  ii,  44. 

Parliament,  ruins  itself  by  becoming  a 
faction,  ii,  55. 

Parliament,  kings  aspiring  to  be  arbitrary 
either  control  them,  or  govern  without, 
ii,  96. 

Parliament,  should  be  frequently  chosen, 
ii,  101. 

Parliament,  supposed  by  our  constitution 
to  be  capable  of  betraying  its  trust,  ii, 
107. 

Parliament,  a  house  of  commons  has  de- 
stroyed the  constitution,  ii,  131. 

Parliament,  both  lords  and  commons 
should  join  early  in  the  cause  of  liber- 
ty, ii,  132. 

Parliament,  its  principles  and  purposes 
always  the  same,  ii,  143. 

Parliament,  has  as  good  a  claim  to  divine 
institution  as  kings,  ii,  145. 

Parliament,  wants  only  security  against 
corruption,  ii,  147. 

Parliament,  its  independence  in  danger 
of  being  lost,  ii,  1.53. 

parliament,  elections  of  members  inflo- 
enced  by  excise  officers,  ii,  159. 

Parliament,  its  antiquity,  ii,  245. 

Parliament  debased,  ii,  333. 

Parliament,  speakers  in,  ii,  366. 

Parmcnides,  iii,  277,  2^9.  52a 

Partie$,  Diueriation  upon,  ii,  5. 

Partie$f  State  of,  at  the  Aecetsum  of 
George  /,  ii,  430. 

Parties,  to  get  the  government  into  their 
hands  the  general  aim  of  all,  i,  114. 

Parties,  when  great  danger  from  them,  i, 
354. 

Parties,  Elizabeth's  conduct  with  respect 
to,  i,  371. 

Parties,  a  misfortune  to  a  nation,  ii,  11. 

Parties,  rise  and  progress  of  whigs  and 
tories,  ii,  28. 

Parties,  justice  of,  ii,  33. 

Parties,  a  country  party  must  be  autho- 
rised by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  ii,  48. 

Parties,  nominally  continue,  after  their 
difference  in  opinioo  if  at  an  ead^JUd, 
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Parties,  they  who  are  treated  as  enemies 

by  opposite  parties,  commonly  the  best 

friends  of  both,  ii,  57. 
Parties,  whi^  and  tory  merged  in  court 

and  country  at  the  revolution,  ii,  67. 
Parties,  state   of,  at  the   revolution,  ii, 

76. 
Parties,  gradually  altered  since,  ii,  79. 
Parties,  what  they  should  be  now,  ii,  168, 

364 
Parties  prone  to  follow  private  interests, 

ii,  402. 
Parties,  formed  respecting  principles  of 

government,  ii,  403. 
Parties  formed  respecting  particular  mea* 

sures,  or  men,  ii,  403. 
Parties  formed  respecting  the  sovereigns, 

ii,  406. 
Partition  treaties,  i,  220. 
Party,  warps  the  judgment,  i,  444. 
Party,  warmth  of,  sometimes  carries  a 

man  farther  than  he  wishes,  i,  467. 
Party  names,  effect  of  giving,  i,  433. 
Paschal,  iv,  490. 
Paschal  II  (Pope)  iv,  69. 
Pasquier,  ii,  135,  136. 
Passion,  no  man  strictly  wise,  who  has 

left  one  unsubdued,  i,  190. 
Passions,  i,  190;  iv,  432. 
Passive  obedience,  ii,  71;  iii,  430. 
Passover,  iii,  410. 
Paterculus,  iv,  393. 
PatriciuB,  iii,  462. 
Patrick,  (Bi8h)iv,  185. 
Patriot  King.  Idea  of  a,  ii,  372. 
Patriotism,  Letter  on  the  spirit  of,  iii,  352. 
Paul  (Father)   i,  407;  iii,  313,  334,  494, 

426;  iv,  483. 
Paul  of  Samosatn,  iv,   11,  13. 
Pan!  (St.)   iii,   15.  2i,  57,323,  335,343, 

369,  384,  403.413,  418,  423,  427  note, 

42'J,  474,  481,   493.   514;    iv,   9,   23, 

26,  51,  77,  81,  89,  236,  292,  352,  457. 
Paul,  the  monk,  iv,  34. 
Pauiicians,  iii,  524. 
Paz,  (Marg.  dc  la)  i,  251. 
Peculation,   considerable,   in    arrears   of 

subsidies,  and  pay  to  foreign  troops,  ii, 

457,  458. 
Pedantry  ridiculous  in  kings,  i,  410. 
Peers,  house  of,  ii,  1 18. 
Peers,   the    liberty  of  the  commons  the 

guard  of  theirs,  ii,  130. 
Peers,  the  conduct  necessary  for  them  to 

hold,  Jhid. 
Peers,  have  a  similar  interest  with  the 

commons,  ii,  149. 
Pelagius,  iv,  23,  77. 
Penance,  iii,  414. 
Pentateuch,  ii,  478;  iii,  14,  32. 


People  (the),  shoald  think  and  talk  about 

public  affairs,  i,  293. 
People  (the),  may    be    perraaded,  bat 

should  not  be  forced  even  to  thoir  good, 

i,  294. 
People,  (the),  ronst  not  be  tame,  if  they 

would  preserve  their  liberties,  i,  295. 
People  (the),  should  preserve  a  vigilant 

spirit  of  libetty,  i,  301 . 
People  (the),  do  much  more  for  a  king  as 

freemen,  than  as  slaves,  i,  322. 
People  (the),  their  power  advantageous  to 

the  crown,  in  a  limited  monarchy,  i,  360. 
People  (the),  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  par- 
ticularly deserves  their  study,  i,  363. 
People  (the),  how  kings  may  obtain  their 

love  and  con6dence.  i,  369. 
People  (the),  and  kings,  ties  between 

them,  i,  396. 
People  (the),  a  good  government  makes  a 

good  people,  i,  140. 
People  (the),  must  be  kept  in  rabjectioa 

by  a  standing  army,  i,  427. 
People  (the),  government  should  always 

pay  regard  to  the  spirit  of  the  people, 

ii,  57. 
People  (the),  may  lose  their  liberty  by 

their  own  fault,  ii,  107. 
People  (the),  corrupt,  cannot  oootinoe 

free  ii,  395. 
Pepin,  ii,  135;  iv,  53. 
Perault,iii,  333. 
Perception,  iii,  73. 
Pere6ze,  i,  403. 

Pereyra,  (Gomez,)  iii,  185,  456. 
Pericles,  i,  475. 
Pericles,  his  measures  to  enslave  Athens, 

i,  501. 
Pericles,   undermines   the   court   of  the 

Areopagus,  i,  502. 
Pericles,  the  folly  of  his  measures,  i,  504. 
Pericles,  Dracontidcs,  endeavors  to  have 

him  impeached,  i,  505. 
Pericles  obtains  a  grant  for  secret-service 

money,  i,  505. 
Pericles  seizes  on  the  sacred  treasures  at 

Delos,  i,  506. 
Pericles,  his  alarming  doctrines,  i,  506. 
Pcritles   ruins  his  country  by  a  war  with 

Sparta,  i,  508.     Se^  Athenians. 
Perictione,  iii,  441. 
Peripatetics,  iii,  151,  186;  iv,  95. 
Pericles,  ii,  366. 
Persecution,  drives  men  to  improper  con* 

duct,  i,  460. 
Persecution,  of  the  early  Christians,  iii, 

501  note;  iv,  34. 
Perseus,  ii,  474. 

Persians,  ii,  198;  iii,  48,  55,  233,  523. 
Personal  attacks  reprobated,  i,  230. 
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PeniTians,  ii,  237,  486,  492;  iii,  8;  W,  198. 

Petaviu8,ii,  145,175,476. 

Peter  de  Medicin,  ii,  192. 

Peter  of  Alexandria,  iii,  511  note. 

Peter,  (Saint)  iii,  412, 425, 474,493;  iv,  7, 

9,  292. 
Peter,  (Saint)  Apocalypse  of^  iii,  481. 
Peter  the  Lombard,  iv,  97. 
Phalaria,  iv,  386. 
Phalegr,  iii,  353. 
Phanea,  iii,  527. 

Pharisees,  iii,  424,  472;  iv,  33,  347,  457. 
Phenomena,  iii,  192. 
Pherecjdcs  of  Syroe,  ii,  197,224;  ui,235, 

262, 287,  289;  if,  447. 
Philip  of  Macedon,  ii,  41. 
Philip  II,  of  Spain,  i,  216,  355,  365,  377, 

380, 383,  391,  392;  ii,  166. 253. 
Philip  III,  of  Spain,  i,  393,  440. 
Philip  IX,  of  Spain,  ii,  260. 
Philip  V,  i.  250;  ii,  28a 
Philip  le  Bel,  ii,  136, 13a 
Philips  (John)  iii,  70. 
Philo  Academicus,  iii,  449;  iv,  161. 
Philo  Byblius,  iii,  352. 
Philo  Judeus,  ii,  189,  206,  485;  iu,  253, 

472;  iv,  33. 
Philolaus,  ii,  495. 
Philologers,  ii,  174. 
Philosophers,  ii,  375;  iv,  430,  437. 
Philosophers,  folly  and  presoroption  of^ 

iii,  206. 
Philosophers,  rise  and   progress  of  the 

boasted  science  of,  iii,  215. 
Philosophers,  Greek,  iii,  300. 
Philosophers,  wanted  sufficient  means  of 

propagatinsr  natural  relisrion,  iv,  259, 

283. 
Philosophy,  ii,  195;  iii,  224;  iv,  411. 
Philosophy,  we  should  examine  all  sects 

but  addict  ourselves  to  none,  i,  182. 
Philosophy,  happiness  the  object  of  all, 

i,  197. 
Philosophy,  first,  iii,  45,  209,  215,  234 

note. 
Philosophy,  first,  what,  iii,  46,  49. 
Philosophy,  natural,  iii,  49,  86,  87, 101. 
Philosophy,  moral,  iii,  79,  81. 
Philiasians,  prince  of  the,  iii,  211. 
Phocas,  ii,215;  iv,  37. 
Phocion,  i,  196;  ii,  219,  366. 
Phoenicians,  i,  185;  iii,  365;  iv,  211, 306. 
Phontinus,  iv,  11,  13. 
Phul,  ii,210. 
Pictor,  ii,  224. 

Picus  of  Mirandola,  iii,  462. 
Pisa,  council  of,  ii,  241. 
Pisistratus,  iv,  191,  386. 
Piso  (Lnc.  Calp.)  ii,  224. 
PiU  (Mr.)  i,  1 7a 


Pius  V,  i,  372. 

Pizarro,  iii,  37. 

Plan  for  a  General  History  of  Europe^ 
ii,  335. 

Planets,  iv,  420,  434. 

Platea,  battle  of,  i,  498. 

Platea,  siege  of,  i,  507. 

Plato,  i,  192,  294;  ii,  178,  221,  381,  465, 
483,  485,  495;  iii,  26,  43,  53,  68,  86, 
97,  100, 138,  140,  145,  159,  179,  180, 
185, 188,  205,  213,  236,  237,  241,  263, 
265,  266,  272,  274  note,  278,  282;  288, 
292,  294,  295,  298,  306,  335,  340,  433, 
436,  442,  522,  524,  527,  529,  534;  iv, 
95,  119,  219,  254,  262,  273,  284,  328, 
347,  405,  443,  455. 

Plato,  his  opinion  of  music,  i,  476. 

Platonicians,  iii,  2G5,  270,  309,  452,  462. 

Platonism,  iii,  288,  305,  436,  442;  iv,  296. 

Pleasures,  iv,  364,  368. 

Pleasures  of  the  table,  ii,  360. 

Pliny,  ii,  17^  199,  475;  iii,  80, 217  note; 
iv,  426,  434. 

PloUnus,  iii,  302, 31 1, 339,  462, 473,  528; 
iv,29a 

PluUrch,  ii,  196,  199,  218,  227,  475;  iii, 
51,  56,  79,  158,  237,  238,  259,  262, 
265,  266,  278,  282,  291,  296,  339,  342, 
368,  446,  497,  523;  iv,  322,  379,  386. 

Pneumatic  philosophers,  iii,  291,  532. 

Polemical  writings  beneficial  to  the  pub- 
lic, ii,  15. 

Policy  of  the  Athenians^  i,  496. 

Polemo,  iii,  448,  453;  iv,  277. 

Politian,  iii,  236. 

Political  writers,  i,  202,  232;  ii,  15. 

Politics,  neutrality  in,  infiimous  at 
Athens,  i,  233. 

Politics,  the  people  should  think  and 
talk  about,  i,  293. 

Politics,  moderation  in,  i,  42a 

Pollio,  ii,  226. 

Pollux,  iii,  217  note. 

Polyienus,  ii.  179. 

Polybius,  i,  318  note;  ii,  184,  226,  338; 
iii,  497. 

Polycarp,  iii,  479. 

Polygamy,  iv,  218,  222. 

Polytheism,  iii,  7,  216,  217,  334,  520;  iv, 

3ia 

Pompey,  i,  189;  ii,  104, 123;  iv,  384. 

Pomponiua  Mela,  iv,  184. 

Poole  (Matthew)  iv,  301. 

Pope,  Letters  to,  iii,  40,  65,  207, 331, 373. 

Pupc,  ii,  220,  222,  351;  iii,  109,  236,  380. 

Pope,  his  ethic  Epistles,  written  at  Boling- 

brokc*s  request,  iii,  40. 
Popery,  first  stroke  at  the  root  of^  in 

Britain,  i,  322. 
Popery,  encouraged  by  Junes  I,  i,  423. 

45* 
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Popery,  had  a  bad  influence  on  the  coun- 
sels of  Charles  II,  ii,  34. 
popery,  compared   with    paganism,   iii, 

256.    See  Church  of  Rome,  Papists, 

Reformation. 
Popes,  rise  of  their  temporal  power,  i, 

426 
Pope?,  their  power  attacked  auccessflilly, 

ii,  240. 
Popes,  advantages  they  had,  iv,  39. 
Population,  iv,  220. 
Porphyry,  ii,  478;  iii,  23],  244,  248, 260, 

311,  340, 462,  473;  iv,  273,  296. 
Posidonius,  iv,  244,  382. 
Possibility,  iii,  104. 
Potamo,  iii,  449,  473,  520. 
Pouilly  (M.  de)  LeUers  to,  ii,  462. 
Power  of  the  Prince  and  the  Freedom  of 

the  People,  on  the,  i,  509. 
Power,  iii,  1 16. 

Power,  love  of,  natural  to  man,  i.  296. 
Power,  must  be  carefully  watched,  Ibid, 
Power,  absolute  not  of  divine  institution, 

i,  396. 
Power,  may  be  released  by  a  man  who 

can  find  satisfaction  within,  i,  472. 
Power,  dispensing,  attempts  to  introduce, 

ii,  35. 
Power,  money  the  source  of,  ii,  166. 
Practical  attempts  to  reform   abuses  of 

human  reason,  iii,  249. 
Prsneste,  iii,  149. 
Prasini,  iv,  15. 
Prayer,  iv,  253. 
Predestination,  iii,  385  note,  430,  519;  iv, 

23,77,389,416. 
Pre-established  harmony,  iv,  389. 
Prejudices,  ii,  182,  183;  iii,  373. 
Premonstrensians,  iii,  218. 
Prerogative,  must  be  limited,  i,  296. 
Preroijative,  ran  high  in  Elizabeth's  days, 

i,  30J. 
Prerogative,  least  dangerous,  when  openly 

executed,  i,  370;  ii,  60. 
Prerogative,   should   not  be   strained,  i, 

407. 
Presbyterians,  ii,  34. 
Prescience,  iv,  417. 
Pretender,  iiis  adherents  clamored  against 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  i,  HI. 
Pretender,  wished  to  throw  the  blame  of 

his  failure  on  him,  i,  112. 
Pretender,  amused  by  Oxford,  i,  124. 
Pretender,  his  feint  of  invasion,  i,  127. 
Pretender,  disposition  of  the  people   rc- 

ppccting  him,  i,  128. 
Pretender,    nii.sled    witli    regard   to   the 

English,  i,  132. 
Pretender,  joined  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  i, 

135. 


Pretender,  imprad^iioe  of  his  adherents, 

i,  137, 138. 
Pretender,  his  readiness  to  take  any  step 

they  might  recommend,  i,  147. 
Pretender,  dsaired  to  land  near  Plymouth, 

Ibid, 
Pretender,  prepares  to  come  over.  Ibid, 
Pretender,  determines  to  ;o  to  Scotland, 

i,  148. 
Pretender,  sails,  i,  153. 
Pretender,  returns  from  Scotland,  i,  156. 
Pretender,  larks  in  the  neighborhood  of 

Paris,  i,  158. 
Pretender,  ideas  with  which  the  tories 

engaged  for  him,  i,  166. 
Pretender,  his  conduct  with   respeot  to 

religion,  i.  168. 
Pretender,  pretended  to  be  favorable  to 

church  of  England.  Ibid, 
Pretender,  his  religion  truly  stated,  i, 

169. 
Pretender,  reraarka  on  his  dedaratioo,  i, 

171. 
Pretender,  his  alteration  of  the  expres- 
sions respecting  queen  Ann,  i,  173. 
Pretender,  expressions  respecting  Charles 

I,  Ibid, 
Pretender,  another  declaration   ooapled 

with  it,  i,  173. 
Pretender,  his  education  made  him  unfit 

for  a  king  of  Britain,  i,  175. 
Pretender,  dangers  from  his  coming  in,  i, 

177. 
Pretender,  his  cause  declining,  i,  208. 
Pretender,  Spain  and  the  emperor  said  to 

have   engaged   for   his   restoration,  i, 

269. 
Pretender,  spirit  of  Jacobitism  died  away, 

i,  308. 
Pretender,  acknowledged  by  the  French 

king,  ii,  290. 
Pretender,  no  design  to  restore  him  in  the 

last  years  of  queen  Ann,  ii,  430. 
Prideaux,  i,  201. 
Priestcrall,  iii,  354. 
Priesthood,  should  not  have  the  charge  of 

the  records  of  a  nation,  ii,  213. 
Priests.     See  Clergy. 
Primi  (Abbe),  ii,  38. 
Princes  act  from  reasons  of  state,  not  as 

private  individuals,  i,  249,  254. 
Princes,  their   prerogative  never  endan. 

gcred  but  by  invading  the  liberties  of 

the  people,  i,  298. 
Princes,  require  coercion,  i,  298. 
Princes,  advantages  of  a  spirit  of  liberty 

to,  i,  302. 
Princes,  good  ones  favor  liberty,  i,  321. 
Princes,  bad  ones  seek  absolute   power. 

Ibid, 
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Princes  can  have  no  Mcarity  igamit  an 

injured  nation,  i,  328. 
Princes,  moderation  the  best  Ibandation 

of  their  power,  i,  362. 
Prince,  conduct  proper  to  be  held  hj,  i, 

392. 
Prince  and  people,  ties  between,  i,  396. 
Princes,  example  their  best  mode  of  com- 
manding, it,  178. 
Princes,  perfect  one,  iv,  264. 
Principles,  ^ood,  should  be  applied  only 

to  good  ends,  ii,  9. 
Printing,  art  of,  i,  352;  ii,  240. 
Probability,  ii,  467, 468,  492;  iii,  455. 
Proclus,  iii,  268,  325,  523,  52a 
Procopios,  i,  184;  iv,  211. 
Prometheus,  iii,  236. 
Propagation  of  error  and  soperstitioii«  iii, 

233. 
Properties  of  things,  i?,  404 
Prophecies,  iv,  312. 
Prophesying,  iii,  139;  430. 
PropheU,  iii,  237. 
Propitiation,  iv,  251. 
Proselyte,  iii,  409. 
Prosperity,  i,  196. 
Protagoras,  ii,  506;  iv,  119. 
Providence,  iv,  384,  388,  397,  427, 436. 
Providences,  particular,  iii,  192  note;  iv, 

388,  391,  395,  397,  4ia 
Provisional  treaty  and  truce,  i,  484. 
Prytanis,  their  duty,  i,  505. 
Psammetichus,  iv,  192. 
Psyche,  iii,  275,  523. 
Ptha,  iii,  527. 
Ptolemaic  system,  iii,  94. 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  ii,  493. 
Public  benefitted  by  polemical  writings, 

ii,  15. 
Public  affairs,  the  people  should  think  and 

talk  about,  i,  293. 
Public   money,  effects  of  its  onuatural 

flow,  i,  502. 
Public  papers,  their  seorrility  lamented, 

i,  262. 
Publicola,  answer  to,  i,  240. 
Puffcndorff,  iv,  139, 156,  193,  320. 
Pulsion,  iii,  153. 

Punishment,  iv,  433,  451,  453,  456. 
Purgatory,  iii,  293;  iv,  99,  317,  447. 
Puritanism,  i,  407;  iv,  91  note. 
Puritans,  conduct  of  Elizabeth  towards, 

i.  372. 
Puritans,    advantages  given     them    by 

James,  i,  432,  433. 
Puritans,  those  of  England  and  Scotland 

united,  i,  446. 
Puritans,  tlie  Scottish  marched  into  Eng- 
land, Ibid. 
Pyreneao  treaty,  ii,  350,95a 


Pyrrbo,iii,451;iv,27a 

Phrryonism,  ii,  213,  217,  218,  463;  iii, 
304,451,455;iv,  178,  27a 

Pythagoras,  i,  197;  ii,  483,  495;  iii,  26, 
86,  94,  179,  212,  223,  230,  235,  265, 
266,  275,  289,  292,  297,  326,  337,  339, 
340,  365.  382,  433,  524,  528,  534;  iv, 
33,  221,  263,  265,  273,  317,  455. 

Pythagoricians,  iii,  244,  265,  270. 

Pythagoreas  Chronius,  iii,  244. 


Q. 


Quadruple  Alliance,  i,  246,  247,  250;  ii, 

445. 
Quakers,  iii,  144,  407;  iv,  472. 
Qualities,  sensible,  iii,  151,  152;  iv,  404, 
QuinUlian,  ii,  178;  iii,  302. 
Quintus  Curtius,  iii,  388. 
Quizotte  (Don)  ii,  212;  iii,  20;  iv,  411. 
Quo  warranto,  abuse  of  the  writ,  ii,  60. 


R. 


Rabbins,  iv,  157. 
Raleigh  (Sir  Walter)  i,  399,  430. 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii,  236;  iv,  439. 
Rapin,  i,  336,  337,  344,  350,  354,  378, 

380,  388;  ii,  45,  51;  iit,  242, 52a 
Rastadt,  treaty  of,  i,  124. 
Ratisbon,  diet  of,  i,  488. 
Ravaillac,  I,  403,  434;  ii,  252. 
Ray  (John)  iii,  379;  iv,  338. 
Reader,  instance  of  a  great  one  without 

judgment,  ii,  220. 
Realists,  iv,  103. 
Reason,  iii,  41,  142,  325,  381,  386,  390, 

397,  406,  440;  iv,  160,*  343,  368,  403, 

410,  42a 
Reason,  not  generally  deficient,  ii,  339. 
Reason   defective  from   want  of  proper 

cultivation  and  mana^ment,  ii,  340. 
Reason  compared  with  mstinct,  ii,  341. 
Reason  does  not  deceive  ns,  ii,  354. 
Reason,    practical    attempts    to   reform 

abuses  of,  iii,  249. 
Reason,  right  use  of,  a  late  discovery,  iii, 

315. 
Reasoning,  iv,  293. 
Reasoning,  a  priori,  iv,  394, 398. 
Reasoning,  a  posteriori,  iv,  39a 
Rccaredus,  iv,  21. 
Recognition,  ii,  81. 
Recollection,  iii,  110. 
Records  of  a  nation  should  not  be  in  thm 

keeping  of  the  priesthood,  ii,  2ia 
Redemption,  iv,  303. 
I  R£jUeium$  ufOM  £stfs,  181. 
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RefUctioni  on  1k$  PrtutU  StaU  igf  dk 
Akf ton,  ii,  439. 

Reformation,  W,  88, 91, 48a 

Refbrmation  dirid«d  the  interaati  of  Eu- 
rope, 1,916. 

Reformation,  etope  that  led  lo  in  Eng- 
land, i,  350. 

Reformation  defective  fyr  want  of  oon- 
cert,  i,  399. 

Reformation,  rise  and  progreea  of,  ii,  341  • 

Regency,  council  of,  i,  199. 

'  Regulos  (AtUlos),  i,  193;  ii,  184;  iv,  377, 
333, 

Relandofl,  ii,  916. 

Relation,  iii,  lOa 

Relici,  not  historical  doeomenta,  iii,  93. 

iUUghn^  AuthorUyin  MtOUn  of,  iii,  373; 

ReUgioo,  iii,  381;  ir,  109, 943,  983, 483. 
Reiiffion  never  a  eufficient  motive  for 

friendihip  between  statea,  i,  177. 
Religion  caeential  lo  tlie  weliaie  of  a 

Btate,  i,  313. 
Religion,  proper  treatment  of  aeetariea, 

1,430. 
Religion,  efiecta  of  intolerance  in,  i,  431. 
Religion,  an  establiaiied  one  neeanary, 

ii,  113. 
Religion,  varietiee  of,  ii,  341, 348. 
Religion,  nlea  for  retaining  errora,  iii,  53. 
Religion,  naa  nothing  lo  do  with  myate- 

riea,  iii,  58,  69. 
Religion,  corruption  of,  iii,  164. 
Religion  necessary  to  civil  government, 

iii,  233,  485,  497. 
Religion,  ecclcsiaHticil  government  not 

necessary  to,  iii,  233,  486. 
Religion  may  be  incompatible  with  civil 

sovereignty,  iii,  394. 
Religion,  both  natural  and  revealed  in' 

jured  by  theologians,  iv,  298. 
Religion,  natural,  iii,  401;  iv,  243,  307, 

308,  412,  475. 
Religion,  natural,  knowledge  of  not  want- 
ing, iv,  247. 
Religion,  natural,  sufficient  means  of  pro- 
pagating^ wanted,  iv,  259,  283. 
Remarks  on  the  History  of  England^  i, 

292. 
Remarks  on  the  Craftman^s  Vindication^ 

Answer  to^  i,  4.56. 
Remarks  on  a  Lnte  Pamphlet^  i,  478. 
Repentance,  iv,  251. 
Reprobation,  iii,  385  note,  519;  iv,  23. 
Resignation,  iv,  373. 
Restoration  (The),  i,  308;  ii,  31,  36. 
Retirement  and  Study^  True. Use  of,  ii, 

339. 
Revelation,  iii.  380, 390,  406, 440;  iv,  255, 

295,  302,  438,  475, 476, 477. 


Revenue,  manafMBent  oC  by  Kliubetht 

1,373. 
Revenue,  in  Charlea  IPa  time,  ii,  39, 161. 
Revenue,  at  the  Revolution,  ii,  156, 439. 
Revenue,  aeparale,  aaaigned  to  the  crown, 

ii,  157. 
Revenue,  new  conatitntion  oi,  haa  io- 

creaaed  tliepower  of  the  crown,  ii,  160. 
Revolution  (The),  i,  918;  308;  ii,  9,  67, 

70,  71,  156, 187. 
ReTolotion,  all  its  enda  not  yet  obiaineJ, 

ii,  10,  86, 99, 155. 
Revolution,  a  new  Magna  Charta,  ii«  97. 
Revolution,  atate  of  partiea  at,  ii,  71. 
Revolution,  its  avowed  deaign,  ii,  98. 
Revolution,  atate  of  the  rsvenoe  at,  ii,  156^ 

439. 
Revdutioo,  ita  cauaea  traoed,  ii,  187. 
Revolution,  ita  effccta,  ii,  188,  ^9. 
Revolutions,  eifocta  of  in  Britain,  i,  510. 
Rhamaes,  ii,  487. 
Rhetoric,  iii,  19a 
Richard  I,  i,  3ia 

Richard  11,  i,  391, 394, 39^  ii.  97, 100. 
Richard  III,  i,  337,  349. 
RicheUeu,  i,  917;  ii,  954,  S37. 
Righta,  biU  of,  ii,  75. 
Rimini,  oounell  ol^  iv,  91. 
Ripperda,  i,  964, 975. 
Rodolphua,  emperor  of  Germaaj,  i,  404; 

ii,  947. 
Rodolphua  II,  1,434. 
Romances,  pious,  iii,  477. 
Romans,  i,  292;  iii,  365;  iv,  184, 990, 38S. 
Romans,  lost  their  freedom  by  losing  the 

spirit  oflibcrty,  i,  304. 
Romans,  statues  of  their  ancestors  used 

to  recall  their  example,  ii,  179. 
Romans,  progress  of  history  among,  ii, 

224. 
Rome,  government  of,  i,  297,303;  ii,  121. 
Rome,  efiects  of  the  conquest  of  the  Gauls 

on,  i,  303. 
Rome,  excellences  in    its    government, 

Ibid. 
Rome,  couse  of  its  destruction  by  the 

Gouls,  i,  314. 
Rome,  seminaries  for  educating  English 

youths  in  Popery  at,  i,  401. 
Rome,  Ua  liberty  destroyed,  by  infringiof 

constitutional  limitations,  ii,  104. 
Rome,  a  horse  made  consul  of,  ii,  105. 
Rome,  downfall  of,  ii,  152;  iv,  204,  388. 
Rome,  importance  of  religion  to,  iii,  497. 
Romulus,  iii,  265,  497;  iv,222. 
Ross,  man  of,  iv,  384. 
Ronycrucians,  iii,  236,  2G3. 
Roundheads,  i,  408;  ii,  37. 
Ruccline,  iv,  104. 
Rufinus,  iii,  273  note. 
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Rassel  (Lord),  ii,  60. 

Russian  ships  of  war  arrive  in  Spain,  i, 

264. 
Russian  ships  of  war  return  home,  i,269. 
RutiliuB,  i,  188, 459;  iii,  40. 
Ryswiclc,  treaty  of,  i^  219;  ii,  277,  337. 


S. 


Sabatei  Sevi,  ii,  490. 

Saoeans,  iv,218. 

Sabellianism,  iii,  454,  531. 

SabelliuB,  iv,  II,  12,  13. 

Sacerdotal  Letters,  iii,  287,  52a 

Sacerdotal  habits,  iv,  32. 

Sacheverel,  violent    persecation  of  him 

gave  occasion  to  a  change  of  ministers, 

1,114. 
Sacheverel,  spoken  against  by  Walpole, 

ii,  8. 
Sacheverel,  his  prosecntion,  foolish,  ii, 

433. 
Sadducees,  iii,  472;  iv,  33, 163,  235,  347, 

457. 
St  Quintin,  battle  of,  ii,  302. 
St.  Real  (Abb^),  ii,  235,  237. 
SainU,  iii,  383;  iv,  287,  434. 
Sals,  priests  of,  ii,  472. 
Sais,  inscription  on  the  temple  of,  iii,  238. 
Sttladin  of  Geneva,  i,  165. 
Salisbury  (Earl  of)  i,  402. 
Sallust,  ii,  165, 180,  226,  336;  iv,  184. 
Salmanaser,  ii,  210. 
Samaritans,  iii,  18. 
Sammaea8,  iv,  224. 
Samojodes,  ii,  182. 
Samothracians,  iii,  267. 
Samuel,  iii,  37. 
Sanchoniathon,  ii,  477;  iii,  352;  iv,  5252, 

314. 
Sanetification,  iii,  519. 
Sandwich  (Earl  of)  ii,  261. 
Sapena,  minister  of  Philip  IT,  ii,  166. 
Saporcs,  king  of  Persia,  ii,378. 
Saracens,  iv,  26. 
Sardanapalus,  ii,  211. 
Saturn,  iv,  304,  306. 
Saturninns,  i,  188;  ii,  185;  iv,  377. 
Saul,  iii,  37. 
Saxons,  i,  317;  ii,  109. 
Saxons,  their  principles  of  government,  i, 

317;  ii,  109,  140. 
Saxony,  John  George,  (EUector  of)  i,  435; 

ii,  336. 
Scaevola,  iii,  53. 
Scali^er  (Jo.)  ii,  145, 175. 
Sceptics.    See  Pyrrhonism. 
Scholars,  iii,  375. 
Scboksticus,  iii,  510  note. 


Schomberg,  ii,  268. 

Schoolmen,  ii,  409;  iii,  60, 121,  151,  186; 

iv,  103. 
Science,  course  of,  iii,  214,  232  note. 
Science,  corrupted  by  Platonism,  iii,  805. 
Science,  true  improvement  of^  late,  iii, 

315. 
Scientia   Sinica,  chronological  table   in, 

iii,  352. 
Scipio  Africanas,  ii,  180,  421;  iv,  377. 
Scipios,  ii,  219. 
Scotists,  iv,  103. 
Scotland,  advantages  of  its  anion  with 

England,  i,  389. 
Scots,  easily  incensed  against  Lord  Bo- 

lingbroke,  i,  112. 
Scots,  eager  for  the  Pretender,  i,  136. 
Scots,  their  forwardness,  i,  145. 
Scots,  take  up  arms,  i,  153. 
Scots,  reproach  the  Pretender  for  delay. 

Ibid, 
Scots,  precipitancy   the  cause  of  their 

failure,  i,  161. 
Scots,  their  ezcose  for  this,  i,  162. 
Scots,  how  they  ought  to  have  acted. 

Ibid. 
Scots,  stirred  up  against  Charles  I,  i, 

446. 
Scots  well  inclined  to  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, ii,  56. 
Scots,  exasperated  by  rigor.  Ibid. 
Scripture,  interpretation  o^  iii,  466;  iv, 

49. 
Scythians,  i,  185, 318  note;  iv,  202,  867, 

308  note. 
Scythianos,  iii,  524,  525. 
Secret. service  money  granted  toPerieles, 

i,  505. 
Sectaries,  proper  treatment  of^  i,  430. 
SecU,  iii,  460,  464,  485. 
Selden,  ii,  145;  iii,  290;  iv,  17,  156, 159, 

163,173,206,215,216,224. 
Seleacia,  council  of,  iv,  21. 
Self.love,  iii,  224;  iv,  146, 151,  164. 
Selim  (Sultan)  ii,  180. 
Somelc,  iii,  218. 

Semipclagians,  iii,  517;  iv,  23, 100. 
Senacherib,  ii,  210. 
Senate  of  Rome,  i,  303. 
Seneca,  i,  181   note,  190  note,  233;  ii, 

178,  195,  196,  221,  223,  340,  345,  361, 

375,  378,  421;  iii,  51,  90,  207,  277. 

310,  406,  460,  473;  iv,  323,  432,  43T, 

456,  466. 
Senior  (Dr.)  iv,  28  note. 
Senses,  iv,  2o6. 
Scphiroth,  iii,  290. 
Septuairint  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 

ii,  200. 
Serog,  iU,  219,  350. 
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Setoftrit,  i,  185;  iu,  317;  !▼,  900. 
Setli,  iii,  34a 
Sethitea,  i?,  7. 

SetiMMu,  IT,  soa 

Settlement,  act  oC  i,  511. 

Severof  (Emp.)  iii,  359. 

Seztof  Empiriooi,  iii«  69,  93,  451;  !▼, 

178. 
Shame,  i?,  937. 
Shem,  ii'h  319,  34Q;  it,  185. 
Sherlock,  !▼,  489. 
Ship-monov,  i,  335. 
Shows  and  feitiTalt  debaneh  the  publio 

mind,  i,  475. 
Siam,  king  of,  ii,  468L 
Sibtborpe,  i,  334. 
Sibylv,  iii,  337. 
Sidney,  Algernon,  ii,  55. 
Si^mond,  ezoladed  from  the  eroirn  of 

Sweden  became  he  waa  a  papift  and 

king  of  PoUnd,  i,  404;  ii,  73. 
Signs,  iii,  387. 
Sigoresas,  iv,  304. 
Simeon  Stylites,  i?,  387. 
Simnel  (Limbert)  i,  344. 
Simon  (Father)  ii,  145, 303;  !▼,  338. 
Simon  of  Cyrone,  iv,  7. 
Simon  the  Jnst,  ii,  300. 
Simon  the  Magician,  iii,  431, 514;  It,  6. 
Simonians,  iii,  516. 
Simonides,  iii,  76, 539. 
Simplidus,  ii,  478;  iii,  339. 
Simalation,  ii,  400. 
Si]rtuslV(Popc)ii,340. 
Slavery,  not  of  divine  institution,  i,  396. 
Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  ii,  273. 
Sociability,  iv,  151,  164,  297. 
Social  enjoy cnentR,  ii,  359. 
Society,  iv,   145,   151,    181,   194,  203, 

211. 
Socinianp,  iv,  12,  300. 
SocrateB,  i,  192,  196;  ii,  178,  190,  355;  iii. 

26,  145,  23!),  282,  238,  299,  335,  442, 

453,  454.  472;  iv,  222.  228,  254.  200, 

273,  280,  284. 
Socrates  of  Constantinople,  iv,  322,  427. 
Sodomy,  iv,  231. 
Soisson.«,  congress  of,  i,  257. 
Solidity,  iii,  170. 
Solomon,  iii,  141,241. 
Solon,  ii.  90,  221,  472;  iii,  43,  237,  288, 

337;  iv,  191,  384. 
Somcrs,  ii,  312. 
Somerset  (Oukc  of)  i,  355. 
Sommona-Codom,  ii,  468, 
Sortes,  iii,  149. 
Sortes  Ht>mcricflB.  Ibid, 
Sortes  Virgilians,  Ibid, 
Sotion,  iii,  47.3. 
Soucho  (Gen.)  ii,  268. 


Soofiet,  iii,  55. 

SoQl,  iii,  46, 50,  75,  166,  174,  178.  904, 

310,  383,  393,  310,435.  533  533;  iv, 

355,435,440,446,489. 
Sonloftheworid,iii,533. 
SoqIs,  roation  o^  if,  457. 
Sonthamplon  (Earl  of)  i,  408. 
Sonthampton  (Miniater  of  CSurloa  II)  ii, 

32,38. 
Spain,  fomished  the  Pfeteader  with  m^ 

ney,  i,  154. 
Spain,  ita  aggrandisement,  u  915. ' 
Spain,  ita  decay,  i,  317. 
Spain,  our  eondnct  with  reapact  to^  on^ 

anred,  i,  341, 943. 
Spain,  claima  a  right  to  the  natitntioB 

of  GibralUr,  i,  843. 
Spain,  ita   galleooa   ahoold  hare   been 

aeized,  i,  343, 389. 
Spain,  promiae  of  reatoriog  Gibraltar  to, 

i,345. 
Spain,  ita  fleet  deatroyed  oo  the  ooaat 

of  Sicily,  i,  345, 346. 
Spain,  confirmed  the  poaieaeion  of  Gib^ 

raltar  to  oa,  i,  347. 
Spain,  another  promiae  to  reatore  it,i, 

348,383. 
Spain,  affronted  by  the  French,  i«  950^ 

354,374. 
Spain,  oar  ahlpa  allowed  to  pot  into  ill 

American  porta  for  refieMunenta,  or 

indiatre8a,i,966. 
Spain,  aappoaed  engagement  of  the  en^ 

peror  to  aaaist  in  recovering  Gibraltar, 

1,  268. 
Spain,  said  to  have  engaged  with  the 

emperor  to  restore  the  Pretender,  i, 

269. 
Spain,  conduct  of,  towards  Britain  in  the 

West  Indies,  i,  278. 
Spsin,  her  engafremcnt  with  the  emperor 

jupti6ed,  i,  281. 
Spain,  did  not  give  the  right  to  Gibraltar 

in  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  i,  284. 
Spain  its  claim  inserted   in  the  treaty 

with  the  emperor,  i,  285. 
Spain,  its  influence  on  British  politics,  i, 

365,  377. 
Spain,  conduct  of  Elizabeth  toward,  i, 

376,  383,  392. 
Spain,  declension  of,  i,  403. 
Spain,  acknowledged  tlie  independence 

of  the  United  Provinces,  i,  404. 
Spain,  its  schemes  against  the  Protestants 

in  Germany,  i,  438. 
Spain  eagerness  of  James  for  an  alliance 

with,  i.  439. 
Spain,  James  enters  into  a  war  with,  i, 

441. 
Spain,  ancient  government  of,  ii,  134. 
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Spain,  history  of,  from  the  beginning  of 

the  sixteenth  century,  ii,  247,  257. 
Spanish  armada,  i,  392. 
Spanish  succession,  ii,  260,  278. 
Spanish  succession  examined  with  regard 

to  right,  ii,  286. 
Spanish  succession  examined  with  regard 

to  policy,  ii,  288. 
Spanish  succession  examined  with  regard 

to  power,  ii,  291. 
Spar  (Bar  de),  i,  155. 
Sparta  and  Athens  throw  the  messengers 

of  Darius  into  a  well,  i,  497. 
SpccUtor,  i,  202. 
Spectator,  story  from,  ii,  171. 
Spells,  iii,  263. 

Spencer  (Dr.),  i,  202;  iii,  227, 355,  417. 
Speusippus,  iii,  448;  iv,  277. 
Spinola  (Mar?.),  i,  404,  435,  437. 
Spinoza,  iii,  167,  202,  277;  iv,  134,  389, 

415. 
Spiration,  iii,  136. 
Spirit,iii,  115,  167,  178,202. 
Spirit,  true  old  English,  i,  295. 
Spirits,  iii,  262,  329,  529;  iv,  389. 
Spondanos,  iv,  318. 
Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  i,  337. 
Stair  {Earl  of)  kis  Letter  to  Mr.  Cragge^ 

i.  179. 
Suir  (Earl  of),  i,  132,138, 143, 150, 153, 

163,165,455. 
Stair  (Earl  of),  his  communications  with 

Bolingbroke,  i,  165. 
SUnhope  (Lord),  i,  245,  248,  285;  ii,  326. 
Stanhope  (Secretary),,  133,  279;  ii,  306. 
SUnley  (Lord),  i,  337. 
SUnlcy,  Thomas,  iii,  283. 
Star-chamber,  i,  369,  445. 
Starembcrg  (Gen.)  ii,  295. 
State  of    Parties  at    the  AeeeeeUm  of 

George  /,  ii,  430. 
State  o/  the  Nation,  Rejleetunu  on  the, 

ii,  439. 
States  General,  See  Dutch. 
States,  self-interest  the  motive  of  their 

friendships  and   enmities,  i,  177;  iv, 

187. 
Statues  of  great  men  remind  os  of  their 

example,  ii,  179. 
Statues,  presence  of  demons  in,  iii,  263. 
Steele,  i,  202. 
Stephen,  i,  318. 
Stephen  III  (Pope)  iv,  53. 
Stewart  (Gen.)  i,  163. 
Stillingfleet  (Bish.)  iii,  10, 214. 
Stobsus,  iii,  244,  275. 
Stock-jobbing,  ii,  164. 
Stoics,  iii,  :^1,  243,  244,  276,  324,407, 

446,  452,  460;  iv,  249,  277,  324,  379, 

411,  475. 


Slrabo,  ii,  198,  475,  481,  482;  iii,  80. 217 

note,  300,  341,  527;  iv,  218. 
Strada  (Famianus)  ii,  227. 
Strato,  of  Lampsacus,  ii,  465;  495;  iii,  92, 

96,271. 
Stratonicus,  i,  196. 

Study,  should  always  have  our  improve- 
ment for  its  object,  ii,  177. 
Study,  true  use  of,  ii,  339. 
Style,  figurative,  iii,  128. 
Subsidies,  afford  means  of  corruption,  ii, 

162. 
Subsidies,  arrears  ofl  have  given  room  to 

great  fraud,  ii,  458. 
Substance,  iii,  170;  iv,  122. 
Succession,  Hanover,  its  nature  and  ad- 
vantages, i,  513. 
Suetonius,  ii,223,  423;  iv,  221. 
Suffolk  (Earl  of)  i,  402. 
Suidas,  ii,  202. 

Sully  (Duke  of)  i,  403;  ii,  448,  457. 
Sulpicius  Scverus,  iv,  20. 
Summun  bonum,  i,  197;  iv,  249. 
Superstition,  iii,  55,  150,  215,  321,  362, 

416;  iv,  467. 
Superstition,  propagation  of,  iii,  233. 
Suphis,  11,504. 
Sweden,  solicited  to  assist  the  Pretender, 

i,  154. 
Sweden,  crown  of,  limited  to  the  religion 

of  the  country,  i,  404. 
Sweden,  its   kings  to  have  no  foreign 

dominions,  Ibid, 
Sweden,  of  little  importance  in  Europe 

before  the  sixteenth  century,  ii,  248. 
Swifl  (Dean)  ii,  350;  ui,  45, 114,  464;  iv, 

363. 
Swineshead,  iv,  104. 
Sybaris,  corrupted  and  ruined  by  its  lore 

of  music  and  pleasure,  i,  476. 
Sybils,  iii,  435,481. 
Sylla,  i,  189;  ii,  123,219,226;  iii,  149;  iv, 

385. 
Sylvester  (Pope)  iii,  502;  iv,  30. 
Symbols,  iii,  218,287. 
Synesius,  iv,  77. 
Synthetic  method,  iii,  91. 
Syrians,  ii,  198. 


T. 


Taaut,  ii,  478;  iv,  192. 

Tacitus,  ii,  120,  133,  177,  218,  226,  384; 

iv,  210. 
Tai  Kie,  iii,  347. 
Talismans,  iii,  263. 
Tallard  (Marshall)  ii,  288. 
Tanaus,  iv,  201. 
Taosu,  iv,  265. 
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Tarquin,  ii,  107, 191;  iv,  204. 

Tusso,  i,  282;  iii.  235. 

Tastcji,  difference  of,  iii,  84. 

Taller,  i,  202. 

Taxes,  increase  dependents  on  the  crown, 

ii,  158,  163,187. 
Teglath-Phalasser,  ii,  210. 
Tekeli,  ii»  273. 
Temple  (Sir  Win.)  ii,  64 
Temple  (Sir  Wm.)  his  obsenrations  on 

the  Dutch  Republic,  i,  512 
Tcnuch,  iii,  8. 
Terah,  iii,  3.>2. 
Terebinthus,  iii,  524,  525. 
Terence,  iv,  211. 
Tcrtullian,  iii,  235,  273  note,  275,  358, 

423, 439,  445,  479,  482  note,  498,  516; 

iv,  206. 
Tessieu  (Abb^  de)  i,  143. 
Testament  (New)  ii,  204;  iii,  469;  iv,  65, 

315. 
TesUment  (Old)  ii,  200,  478;  iii,  32,  235; 

iv,  311,315,  470,  473. 
Testament  (Old)  inspiration  of  the  writers 

of,  ii,  203;  iv,  238. 
Testament  (Old)  not  intended  to  be  a 

system  of  chronology,  or  complete  his- 
tory, ii,  206. 
Testament  (Old)  its  genealogies  imper- 
fect, ii,  207. 
Testament  (Old)  sketch  of  the  history 

contained  in  it,  ii,  208. 
Testimony,  ii,  468. 
Tetragrammaton,  iii,  382. 
Thales,  ii,  484;  iii,  235,  260,  271,  273, 

274,  275,  287,  337,  339,  365. 
Thainyris,  ii,  484. 
Thasians,  iv,  163. 
Thebes,  ii,  474;  iii,  221,  259. 
Thcisrn,  ii,  464;  iii,  5,  377;  iv,  296,  298, 

319.438,470. 
Themistiup,  iv,  96, 
Thcniislocles,  i,  199;  iii,  76. 
Thcodoric,  iv,  40. 
Tlicodorus,  iii,  271,  367. 
Thcodosius,  ilie  elder,  iii,  510  note;  iv, 

205. 
Thcodosius,  the  younger,  ii,  133,  216;  iii, 

494,  516;  iv,  21,76. 
Theodolus,  ii,  219. 
Theology,  iii,  322,  396,  402,  485;  iv,  25, 

167,  295,  298,315,  411,  464,  465. 
Tlieophrastus,  ii,  345. 
Tlieopompus!!,  ii,  201. 
Therapcuta?,  iv,  33. 
ThcmopyloB,  i,  497. 
Theseus,  ii,  90,  474. 
Thoas,  i,  138. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  iv,  51,  74,  101,  310. 
Thomas  (Suiut)  iii,  515. 


Thoroassin,  iii,  220,  452,459;  iv,  131. 

Thomists,  iv,  103. 

Thor,  i,  186. 

Thot,  ii,  478;  iv,  192. 

Thought,  iii.  115, 172;  iv,  428. 

Thought,  liable  to    discontinuanoe,  iii, 

172. 
Thuanus.  i,  307,  331;  iv,  74. 
Thuoydides,  i,  199;  ii,  226,  388;  iv,  191, 

201,290. 
Thurloe,  ii,  257. 
Tiberius,  i,  475;  ii,  223. 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  iii,  455. 
Ticinup,  iii,  462. 
Tien,  iii,  346. 
Tillotfon  {Abp.)  Letter  oceantmed  by  ou 

of  his  Sermone,  iii,  5. 
Tillotson  (Abp.)  ii,  177;  iii,  61;  iv,  23. 

85,  300,  467,  489. 
Tilly  (Count)  ii,  255. 
Timffius,  ii,  197,  198. 
Time,  not  to  be  lost  by  old  or  yoang,  ii. 

222. 
Time,  not  scanty,  if  well  empbyed,  iii 

345. 
Timothcus,  his  harp,  i,  476. 
I'indal,  iv,  461  note. 
Tithes,  iii,  4]  5,  495. 
Tithonus,  ii,  474. 
Titus,  ii,  91. 
Toledo,  ii,  336. 

Torcy  (Marsh,  de)  i,  143,147;  ii,304, 321. 
Torcy  (Marsh,  de)  refuses  to  forward  tl» 

Pretender*s  despatches,  i,  147. 
Tories,  Lord  Bolingbroke's  expectations 

respecting  them,  i.  111. 
Tories,  their  conduct  toward  him,  i,  112, 

113. 
Tories,  their  chief  object,  i,  114. 
Tories,  their  political  principlcp.  i,  115. 
Tories,  their  intentions  toward  the  dis- 

senters,  Pnd, 
Tories,  their  views  with  respect   to  the 

great  companies  and  monicd  interest 

in  general,  i,  116. 
Tories,  their  views  with    respect  to  the 

allies.  Ibid, 
Tories,  Lord  Oxford  upbraided  by  them, 

i,  124. 
Tories,  their  situation  at  the  death  of  the 

queen,  i,  126. 
Tories,  their  conduct  on  the  accession  of 

George  I,  i,  128. 
Tories,  driven  to  Jacobitism  by  the  vio- 

lence  of  the  whigs,  i,  129. 
Tories,  their  original  error  in  engaging 

with  the  Pretender,  i,  135. 
Tories,  their  character  changed,  i,  166. 
Tories,  their  original  notions  respecting 

the  Pretender,  Ibid. 
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Tories,  principles  attributed  to  tbem,  ii, 

24. 
Tories,  balk  of  them  united  with  the 

Whigs,  Ibid. 
Tories  and  Whigs,  changed  into  a  court 

and  country  party,  ii,  26,  67, 168. 
Tories,  contributed  to  bring  about  the 

revolution,  ii,  27. 
Tories,  rise  of  the  distinction,  ii,  44. 
Tories,  not  cavaliers,  ii,  54. 
Tories,    highly    animated    against    the 

Whigs,  ii,  59. 
Tories,  distinction  between  them  and  the 

Whigs  properly  expired  at  the  revolu- 
tion, ii,  67. 
Tories,  conduct  on  the  revolution,  ii,  71. 
Tories,  state  of,    on    the   accession  of 

George  I,  ii,  433. 
Toryism,  rise  and  progress  of,  ii,  29. 
Toryism,  its  dross  purged  off  by  the 

revolution,  ii,  71. 
Townshend  (Lord)  ii,  304,  306. 
Tradition,  ii,  473,  492;  iii,  58,  468. 
Tradition,  ecclesiastical,  iii,  4iS2. 
Trajan,  ii,  91,  378;  iv,  12. 
Transmigration,  iii,  293, 435;  iv,  317. 
Transubstantiation,  iv,  80. 
Trant  (Olive)  i,  138,  142, 148, 150,  151, 

163. 
Translation,  rules  of,  ii,  192. 
Trappe  (la)  monks  of,  iv,  35. 
Treaties.     See    under    their   retpective 

name$,  a$  Utrecht,  Sfc. 
Tremonville  (Prince  de)  i,  435. 
Trenck,  ii,  447. 
Trent,  council  of,  iv,  93. 
Trcssilian,  i,  326. 
Trevor  (Lord)  i,  124. 
Tribunes,  i,  303;  ii,  122. 
Trimmers,  ii,  57. 

Trinity,  iii,  369,  523,  525;  iv,  5, 13, 99. 
Triple  alliance,  i,  218;  ii,  262,  263. 
Tritheism,  iii,  267,  528. 
Troy,  ii,  474. 
Troyes,  council  of,  iv,  69. 
True  Use  of  Retirement  and  Study,  ii, 

339. 
Truce  and  provisional  treaty,  i,  484. 
Truth,  iii,  367,  368  note. 
Truth,  rendered   doubtful  to  many  b^ 

long  uniform  positive  contradiction,  ii, 

117. 
Truth,  always  to  be  sought,  but  not  al- 

ways  announced,  iii,  55. 
Tully.    &«  Cicero. 
Turenne,  ii,  181. 
Turkey,  government  of^  ii,  235. 
Turpin  (Abp.)  ii,  490;  iii,  20. 
Types,  iii,  135;  iv,  311. 
Typho,  iii,  257;  iv,  317. 
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Typhon,  iii,  524. 
Tyranny,  iv,  148. 

l^rants,  in  what  they  resemble  the  de- 
vil, ii,  63. 
Tyrians,  i,  185. 
Tyrone  (Earl  oO  i,  403. 


U. 


Ulysses,  iii,  368. 

Understanding  too  much  neglected,  ii, 
340. 

Understanding,  right  conduct  of  the,  iii, 
315. 

Unhappiness,  iv,  378. 

Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  i,  389. 

Unitarians,  iv,  14. 

United  Provinces,  i,  391,  404;  ii,  248, 257, 
260,  269. 

United  Provinces,  their  independence  ac- 
knowledged by  Spain,  i,  404. 

United  Provinces  insult  our  flag,  i,  411. 

United  Provinces  injure  us  with  impunity, 
i,  412  note. 

United  Provinces,  commerce  essential  to, 
ii,  414. 

United  Provinces,  delay  of  the  Common- 
wealth, ii,  453. 

Univcrsals,  iv,  128. 

Uranus,  iii,  528. 

Urban  II  (Pope),  iv,  71. 

Urim  and  Thummim,  iii,  30. 

Usher  (Bish.),  ii,  175. 

Utrecht,  treaty  of,  i,  1 1 8,  215,  247, 266;  ii, 
315. 


V. 


Valdo,  ii,  240. 
Valens,  iv,  21. 
Valentin ian,  iii,  273  note,  274  note,  494; 

iv,221. 
ValenUnians,  iii,  432,  477,  517. 
Valerius  Antias,  ii,  421. 
Valstcin,  ii,  255. 
Vandals,  ii,  124;  iv,  204. 
Vanderdussen,  ii,  307. 
Vanini,  iii,  367. 

Vanity,  shows  itself  variously,  i,  409. 
Varius,  iv,  387. 
Varro,  i,  186;  ii,  196, 197,474;  ui,  53,218^ 

221,244,449;  iv,  249,  467. 
Vaticination,  iii,  139. 
Vaudemont  (Prince  of),  i,  157. 
Vegetables,  iii,  182. 
Vellcius,  iii,  146,  244,  273. 
Vcncti  faction,  iv,  15. 
Venvam,  iv,  265. 
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Vera,  Earl  of  Qzibnl,  i,  8M. 

Venrini,  UMtr  of,  i,  381. 

Yalta,  ui,  m 

Vice,  i?,  379. 

Tietor,  biahop  ofRome,  iii,  519. 

Tienna,  treatT  of,  i,  914,  341,  945,  959, 

955, 957;  i1,  965. 
Tienna,  treaty  of;  fimr  pointa  of  danfer 

from,  i,  965, 971. 
Turilantioa,  It,  99  note. 
Vinani,  iii,  49& 
TirgU,  ii,  996, 499;  iv,  18a 
Virtoe,  i,  194;  iv,  378, 395, 401. 
Tirtae,  bepaa  at  ^mm,  ii,  999. 
Viaiffotba,  !▼,  974 
Uticm  ^  Ceaitiidk,  936. 
Titerbo,  Monk  O,  ii,  199. 
VoMiua,  iii,  936. 


W. 

Wacer  (Sir  Chariaa).  i,  914, 989, 481. 
Walpole  (Honoa),  i.  907, 939;  ii,89. 
Walpole  (Sir  Rob.)  1,  194,  199;  ii,  99, 

144, 170. 
Walpole  (Sir  Rob.>,  lettera  to  bin,  1 901, 

910,997. 
Walpole  (Sir  Rob.)  remariu  on  Ui  oon- 

doct,  i,  905,  911, 459. 
Walpole  (Sir  Rob.\anaw«r  to  the  Oeoa- 

aional  writer,  i,  xK. 
Walpole  (Sir  Rob.),  aUemkod,  i,  93& 
Walpole  (Sir  Rob.),  ■ddfoaa  fee  him,  i, 

357. 
Walpole  (Sir  Rob.),  alarmed  at  an  at- 
tempt to  revive  the  spirit  of  liberty,  i, 

447. 
Walpole  (Sir  Rob.),  aMiated  in  bis  rise 

to  power  by  I^rd  Bolingbroke,  i,  453. 
Walpole  (Sir  Rob.), oiler  opposed  by  him, 

Ibid, 
Walpole  (Sir   Rob.),  strictnrea  on   hb 

conduct,  i,  452, 467,  469, 471. 
Walpole  (Sir  Rob.),  inculcated  doctrines 

subversive  of  British  freedom,  i,  470. 
Walpole  (Sir  Rob.),  dedication  of  a  Dis- 
sertation on  Parties  to,  ii,  5. 
Walpole  (Sir  Rob.),  bia  greatcat  iniquity, 

ii,  373. 
Walpole  (Sir  Rob.),  miffht  have  paid  off 

the  national  debt,  Ibid. 
Walflinghsm,  minister  to  Qoeen  Eliia- 

beth,  i,  373,  378,  430;  ii,  453. 
Walters,  iv,  384. 
War,  thirty  years,  i,  217. 
War  of  the  Spanish  succession,  ii,  290, 

320. 
Warbeck  (Perkin),  i,  344. 
Warburton  (Bish.),  iv,  28  note. 


Warmek  (Etri  «0»  i  3SS.  940. 

Waspa,  tnined  to  hawk  at  fliea^  ii^SK. 

Waterlaiid  (Dr.),  iii,  478. 

Wdwood,  ii,  5& 

Waat  India  trado,  aid  to  h«  nmiu^pni 

by  the  VianM  tmlf  •  i,  965. 
Waatphalia,  troatioa  o(  1,917. 
W^nifimi,  riaa  and  prancaa  o^  ii,  9BL 
Whifiani,  diaho— d  Ej  a  ftw  oolfaHi- 

aata,  ii,69. 
WhifiMD,  ila  draai  pvfod  off  by  At 

levolotioo,  ii,  71. 
Whiga,  their  oandoel  towaidi  Laid  Bo> 

liBfbroke,  i,  119. 
Whin,  how  oooaiderod  bj  IIm  lofiti^  i, 

111. 
Whiga,  their  violenee  madt  the  lori« 

Jaoobitea,  i,  199. 
Whiga,  their  olamora,  i,  190. 
Whiga  expected  to  repeal  tho  biO  agaiml 

occaaional  cupfacmity,  i,  176. 
Whiga,  prineiplaa  oi;  ii,  94. 
Whiga,  prineiplaa  aft  not  alwmja  bald  hf 

thoae  who  aaauM  the  name,  JW. 
Whiga  and  toriea,  changed  into  eonct  and 

eoontry  party,  ii,  96, 67, 168. 
Whiga,  naa  of  the  diatiaction,  U,  44. 
Whiga,  impmdenoeortheleadmattki 

oommenoeroent  of  the  putr,  ii,  50. 
Whiga,  not  ronndheada,  ii,  54. 
Wbi^   highly   aninatod    agatoat  tki 

tonea,ii,59. 
Whi|;a,  diatinctkm  betwaaa  than  tad  thi 

toriee  properly  expired  at  tho  itfoio 

tion,  ii,  67. 
Whiffs,  old  and  new,  ii,  313. 
Whigs,  state    of,    at   the    acceaaion  of 

George  J,  ii,  435. 
Whimsicals,  i,  121. 
Whiston,  iii,  227  note,  479. 
Whitgifl  (Abp.)  i,  431. 
WholeDutyofMan,  ii,  173. 
Wickliffe,  1,  321,  325,  352;  ii,  240;  iv, 

104. 
Wilkins  (Bish.)  iii,  133,  253;  iv,  489. 
Williaml,  i,318;ii,  no. 
William  III,  i,  218,  222,  425;  ii,  47,  56. 

96, 100, 159,  181,  188,  254,  267,280, 

289,  337,  435,  440. 
Wilson,  i,  409,  420. 
Winchclsea  (Earl  of)  i,  465. 
Windham  {Sir  W.)  LeUer  <o,  i.  111. 
Wisdom,  beeins  at  home,  ii,  222. 
Wisdom,  diffcra  from  cunning,  ii,  399, 

400. 
Wit  (John  De)  ii,  260. 
Wit  (John  Do)  and  his  brother  auaaa- 

crcd,  ii,  267. 
Witches,  iii,  263. 
Wittcna-gcmote,  ii,  110. 
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Witzias  (Heman)  iii,  226. 

Wizards,  iii,  263. 

Woden,  i,  186. 

Wollaston,  iii,  174  note,  182;  i?,  349, 354, 

360,  364,  367,  371,  389,  397, 421,  43& 
Wolsey,  i,216,34a 
Words,  iii.  111,  117, 127, 147,  208. 
World,  whether  eternal,  ii,  466. 
World,  had  a  beginning,  ii,  467. 
World,  objections  to  the  proo^  ii,  493. 
World,  these  answered,  ii,  494. 
World,  creation  of  the,  ii,  495. 
World,  attempts  to  ascertain  its  age,  iii, 

7  9. 
World^cndofthe,iu,493. 
World,  not  made  for  man  alone,  iv,  330, 

337,  424. 
World-makers,  ii,  465. 
Worlds,  nnmeroos,  iii,  324. 
Writer  J  Oecational,  No.  I,  i,  201. 
Writer,  Oeeanonat,  No.  II,  i,  210. 
Writfr,  Occasional,  No.  Ill,  i,  227. 
Writer  Occasional,  abstract  of  an  answer 

to,  i,  228. 
Wyat*s  insurrection,  i,  355. 


X. 


Xaca,  iv,  267. 

Xam  Ti,  iii,  345. 

Xenocrates,  iii,  448,  453;  iv,  277. 

Xcnophon,  i,  199,  ii,  180, 198,  226,  282, 

335, 455;  iv,  274. 
Xerxes,  his  invasion  of  Greece,  i,  497. 
Xerxes,  ii,  198. 
Xin-num,  iii,  8. 


Xisuthnis,  ii,  472. 
Xu  Kim,  iii,  346. 
Xon,  Jbid, 


Y. 


Years  of  different  lengths,  ii,  199. 

Yekin,  iii,  8;  iv,  265. 

York  (Rich.  Duke  oH,  elected  successor 

to  the  crown,  i,  341. 
York  (Elizabeth  of),  i.  342. 
York,  reigns  of  the  house  of,  i,  335. 


Z. 


Zabians,  iii,  351,  354. 

Zacharj  (Pope),  iv,  53. 

Zaieucus,  iii,  231. 

Zamolscis,  iii,  223. 

Zealots,  iv,  232. 

Zelophehad,  iv,  230. 

Zeno,  i,  182, 192, 197;  ii,  178;  iii,  26, 244, 

276,  294,  305,  453;  iv,  95,  258, 277, 

346. 
Zerdusht    See  Zoroaster. 
Zeus,  iv,  317. 
Zopyrus,  ii,  190. 
Zoroaster,  ii,  479,  480;  iii,  223,  266, 270, 

321, 433, 513,  535;  iv,  8, 263. 
Zorobabel,  iii,  30. 
Zosymns,  iii,  505. 
Zuybruecken,  duchy  oC  seized  by  Louif 

XIV,  ii,  272. 
ZwmgUus,  ii,  242;  iv,  94. 
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